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PREFACE. 


In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  the  subjects,  which  most  forcibly 
attract  attention,  are  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  of 
those  regions  of  South  America  formerly  connected  with  that  part 
of  Europe  by  the  ties  of  colonial  dependency.  In  Spain  every 
hope  has  been  crushed ;  and  the  worst  anticipations,  which  the 
events  of  1822  inspired,  have  been  more  than  realized.  If  any 
thing  were  necessary  to  shew  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the 
wretchedness  of  the  system  by  which,  and  the  want  of  principle 
and  capacity  in  the  men  by  whom,  the  Spanish  revolution  was  con¬ 
ducted,  surely  this  lamentable  catastrophe  would  furnish  the  proof. 
To  view  the  measures  of  the  Constitutionalists  with  contempt  and 
dislike,  is  not  to  be  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  unless,  for¬ 
sooth,  the  love  of  liberty  is  admiration  of  ignorance,  rashness,  and 
cowardice.  Deeming,  as  we  did,  the  destruction  of  Ferdinand’s 
tyranny  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  anxious  that  a  great  people, 
occupying  a  most  important  place  in  the  political  scale  of  Europe, 
should  enjoy  such  a  form  of  government  as  might  give  them  both 
tranquillity  and  strength — it  was  for  these  very  reasons,  that,  in 
our  former  volumes,  we  marked  with  reprobation  the  proceedings  of 
the  Revolutionists,  because,  during  the  period  of  their  reign,  their 
conduct  was  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  ought  to  have  been,  in 
order  to  build  up  a  system  of  stable  and  tranquil  government. 
The  fruits  of  the  tree  have  now  been  tasted  ;  and  bitter  they  surely 
are.  Weil  may  unbounded  opprobrium  be  thrown  on  France  for 
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the  treacherous  and  unprincipled  part  which  she  has  acted :  and 
well  may  the  Spanish  people  blush  at  the  meanness  with  which 
they  have  tarnished  their  character  by  crouching  under  the  invasion 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  and,  at  his  bidding,  putting  their  neck  into  a 
yoke  which  they  had  once  thrown  off ;  but  at  the  same  time  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  treachery  of  France  would  have  been 
unavailing,  if  the  party,  which,  for  three  years,  had  the  reins  of 
government  in  their  hands,  had  acted  either  with  common  honesty 
or  with  common  sense. 

The  inglorious  triumph  of  the  French  beyond  the  Pyrenees* 
though  productive  of  present  mischief  and  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of 
much  future  disorder,  has  not,  however,  been  entirely  without  its 
benefits  to  the  world.  It  has  made  the  separation  between  Spain 
and  her  late  colonies  still  more  complete  ;  and  the  fears  of  European 
aggression,  with  which  it  has  inspired  them,  have  cheeked  a  spirit  of 
disunion  which  might  have  weakened  the  infant  states  of  South 
America.  A  still  more  important  consequence  of  the  French  suc¬ 
cess  is,  that  England  has  been  compelled  to  avow  explicitly  the 
course  of  policy  which  she  means  to  pursue  towards  the  Trans¬ 
atlantic  powers ;  and  that  policy  is  one  which  is  little  palatable  to 
the  Holy  Alliance.  From  the  principles  of  that  alliance,  indeed, 
England  has  now,  openly  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world', 
seceded.  The  monarchs  of  the  continent  may  continue  to  announce, 
in  their  circulars  their  mystical  axioms  of  oppression  ;  but  the  na¬ 
tions  are  now  aware,  that  England  will  neither  co-operate  in  the 
plans  of  those  sovereigns,  nor  sanction  their  doctrines.  This  is  a 
great  gain  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  both  In  respect  of 
direct  political  strength,  and  still  more  in  respect  of  influence  over 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 

The  situation  of  England,  in  the  late  intricate  state  of  Spanish 
affairs,  was  one  of  no  ordinary  delicacy ;  arid  in  it  our  ministers 
have  acted  with  a  prudence  and  foresight  which  have  met  with 
universal  applause  at  home,  except  from  that  small  party  of  generous 
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enthusiasts  or  dreaming  theorists,  who  imagine  that  we  are  bound 
to  plunge,  at  any  time,  into  war,  in  order  to  destroy  monarchical 
oppression.  To  the  prudence  of  our  ministers  in  their  foreign 
policy,  must  be  added  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  system  of  internal 
legislation,  such  as  never  marked  any  former  period  of  our  history. 
A  government  can  do  little  or  nothing  directly  to  multiply  the 
materials  of  happiness  among  a  people :  its  business  is,  to  secure  to 
every  man,  with  as  few  restraints  as  the  situation  of  human  affairs 
may  permit,  quiet,  tranquillity,  and  protection,  while  he  finds  the 
means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  for  himself  and  his  family,  in  the 
free  prosecution  of  every  path  of  active  exertion  or  industry  which 
circumstances  may  recommend  to  him.  This  our  present  adminis¬ 
tration  have  shown  themselves  most  anxious  to  do ;  and  they  are 
receiving  the  reward  of  their  faithful  discharge  of  the  high  duties 
of  rulers,  by  a  degree  of  public  approbation  and  confidence,  which 
has  seldom  been  accorded  to  any  former  government. 


July  13,  1823. 
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Internal  prosperity  of  the  Country -—Complaints  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turists — County  Meetings — Petition  of  the  County  of  Norfolk 
- — Increased  Popularity  of  the  Ministry — Official  Changes — Meet - 
ing  of  Parliament — Speech  from  the  Throne — Address  moved  in 
the  House  of  Lords  T  Amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Stanhope : 
the  course  of  Observation  followed  by  Lord  Lansdown  and  Lord 
Liverpool — Address  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons:  Mr . 
Brougham  s  Dissection  of  the  Diplomatic  Notes  of  the  Allied  So¬ 
vereigns,  and  his  invective  against  them  and  their  Policy  :  Mr. 
Peels  Remarks— Effect  of  the  Disposition  and  Temper  exhibited 
by  Parliament. 


THE  country,  in  the  beginning 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
present  year,  exhibited  the  most  une¬ 
quivocal  marks  of  a  steady  and  pro¬ 
gressive  prosperity.  Every  branch 
of  manufacturing  industry,  was  in 
a  flourishing  state.  The  cotton¬ 
wool,  wrought  up  in  1822,  exceeded 
the  consumption  of  the  preceding 
year,  by  one-fifth,*  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  silks  and  woollen-cloths 
manufactured ;  and,  in  conse- 
Vol.  LXV. 


quence  of  augmenting  exportation, 
the  demand  for  iron,  hard-ware, 
and  cutlery,  Was  reviving  from  the 
state  of  stagnation  in  which  it  had 
been  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  The  shipping  interest,  too, 
which  had  experienced  more  than  a 
proportional  share  of  the  late  de¬ 
pression  and  embarrassments,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  general  improve¬ 
ment.  Not  only  was  there  env 
ployment  for  the  good  vessels  that 
were  in  the  docks,  but  the  ship- 
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builders  yards  began,,  again,  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  scene  of  busy  industry. 

The  agricultural  distress  had  di¬ 
minished  in  the  course  of  the  for¬ 
mer  year ;  but  the  effects  of  the 
by-gone  change  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  many  owners  and  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  soil  were  still  felt  in  a 
degree  strong  enough  to  give  a 
plausible  pretext  for  complaint. 
These  complaints  were  uttered 
most  loudly  in  various  county- 
meetings,  held  immediately  before, 
or  shortly  after,  the  meeting  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  at  which,  under  pretext  of 
assigning  the  causes  or  suggesting 
remedies  of  the  agricultural  dis- 

o 

tress,  the  necessity  of  diminishing 
the  taxes,  of  reforming  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  legislature,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  plundering  the  church, 
and  the  public  creditor,  was  some¬ 
times  insinuated,  and  sometimes 
boldlv  avowed.  Among  the  coun- 
ties  which  voted  petitions  on  this 
subject  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  Norfolk,  Somerset,  York, 
Berks,  Hereford,  Middlesex,  and 
Surrey.  In  the  meeting  held  at 
Norwich,  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
the  Whigs,  who  had  convened  it 
and  meant  it  to  be  a  vehicle  for 
their  own  opinions,  were  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  on  the 
stage  ;  who,  after  having  exposed 
the  fallacy  and  incoherence  of  the 
resolutions  proposed  by  them, 
moved  an  address  of  his  own, 
which  was  carried  triumphantly 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  assem¬ 
bled  mob,  or  at  least  of  that  part 
of  it,  which  was  nearest  to  the 
hustings.  This  petition,  after  the 
usual  complaints  against  sinecures, 
taxes,  the  church,  and  the  national 
debt,  prayed  an  efficient  reform  of 
parliament,  in  order  that  such  par¬ 
liament  might  adopt  the  measures 
necessarv  to  effect  the  following 
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purposes: — 1.  An  appropriation  of 
a  part  of  the  property  of  the  church 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt :  2. 

A  reduction  of  the  standing  army, 
including  staff,  barracks  and  col¬ 
leges,  to  a  scale  of  expense  as  low 
as  that  of  the  army  before  the  last 
war :  3.  A  total  abolition  of  all 

sinecures,  pensions,  grants,  and 
emoluments,  not  merited  by  public 
services  :  4.  A  sale  of  the  crown 

lands,  and  an  application  of  the 
money  towards  the  liquidation  of 
the  debt :  5.  An  equitable  ad¬ 

justment  with  regard  to  the  public 
debt,  and  also  with  regard  to  all 
debts  and  contracts  between  man 
and  man.  But,  as  to  effect  these 
purposes  might  require  a  lapse  of 
months,  the  petitioners  further 
prayed,  that  parliament,  in  order 
to  afford  immediate  protection 
against  ruin,  would  be  pleased, 
1.  To  suspend,  bylaw,  for  one  year, 
all  distresses  for  rent,  and  to  cause 
distresses  already  issued  to  be  set 
aside  ;  2.  To  suspend  all  process 

for  tithes,  for  the  same  period  ;  3. 
To  suspend,  for  the  same  period, 
all  processes  arising  out  of  mort¬ 
gage,  bond,  annuity,  or  other  con¬ 
tract  affecting  house  or  land  ;  4. 

To  repeal  the  whole  of  the  taxes 
on  malt,  hops,  leather,  soap,  and 
candles. 

The  Whig  aristocracy  of  Norfolk, 
indignant  that  such  principles 
should  be  supposed  to  emanate 
from  their  county,  caused  pe¬ 
titions  to  be  prepared  and  nume¬ 
rously  signed  in  distinct  hundreds, 
reprobating  the  petition  adopted  at 
Norwich,  but  complaining  bitterly 
of  agricultural  distress,  and  calling 
loudly  for  parliamentary  reform. 
I  he  original  petition  and  also  the 
counter  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr. 
Coke,  who,  on  that  occasion,  de¬ 
clared  his  dissent  from  Mr.  Cob- 
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bett’s  conclusions,  and  ascribed  that 
gentleman’s  triumph  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  meeting,  and  to  the 
ignorance,  in  which  the  individuals 
composing  it  were,  of  what  was 
really  said  by  the  speakers.  Mr. 
James  was  the  only  member  of 
Opposition,  who  expressed  any  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  doctrines  adopted 
at  Norwich.  Yet  the  only  essential 
difference  between  Mr.  Cobbett 
and  his  adversaries,  appears  to  have 
been,  that,  both  setting  out  from 
the  same  assumptions,  Mr.  Cobbett 
pushed  his  premises  to  their  utmost 
consequences,  while  Mr.  Coke  and 
his  party,  preferring  prudence  to 
logic,  adopted  the  principles  accep¬ 
table  to  their  querulousness,  and 
yet  disavowed  the  inferences  to 
which  these  principles,  if  fairly 
followed  up,  necessarily  led.  Mr. 
Cobbett’s  success  at  Norwich,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  attempt  to  play  the 
same  part  at  Hereford  :  but  there 
the  country-gentlemen  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  their  antagonist ; 
and  instead  of  carrying  his  point, 
the  assembly  would  scarcely  deign 
even  to  hear  him. 

The  language  held  at  most  of 
these  meetings  was  violent  in  the 
extreme ;  but  it  was  regarded  by 
sober-minded  men,  as  the  effusion 
of  party  spirit,  and  as  being  neither 
in  unison  with  the  sentiments,  nor 
suitable  to  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  nation.  The  people  saw  and 
felt,  that  many  classes  in  the  com¬ 
munity  were  in  a  thriving  state ; 
and  that  the  embarrassments,  even 
of  the  agriculturists,  were  becoming 
every  day  less.  A  general  opinion 
prevailed,  that,  on  subjects  of  in¬ 
ternal  legislation,  the  ministry  had 
shown  more  just  and  more  enlarged 
views  than  their  opponents :  and 
the  avowed  dissent  of  Mr.  Canning 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  monarchs,  won  to  him  and 


to  his  colleagues  a  large  portion  of 
esteem  and  confidence  from  many, 
who  had  till  now  been  more  in¬ 
clined  to  throw  upon  him  blame 
than  to  yield  him  their  applause. 
The  Spanish  question  was  the  great 
topic  of  public  anxiety  ;  and  upon 
it  there  was  a  complete  sympathy 
between  the  government  and  the 
countrv.  For  though  there  were 

*  o 

men  who,  actuated  by  a  generous 
but  unwise  impulse,  thought  that 
our  ministers  ought  to  do  more  than 
declare  their  condemnation  of  the 
French  aggression  against  Spain, 
and  that,  instead  of  remaining 
neutral,  they  should  become  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  war,  and  pledge  the 
prosperity  and  constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  dominion  of  the  Cortes; 
yet  these  quixotic  schemes  were 
confined  to  a  few.  To  condemn 
the  conduct  of  France  and  the 
Holy  Alliance ;  to  wish  success  to 
Spain ;  to  abstain  from  war  our¬ 
selves  and  consequently  from  all 
menaces  of  war  ;  such  was  the  line 
of  conduct  which  was  generally 
believed  to  be  most  consonant  to 
the  principles  and  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  it  was  in  this  course  of 
policy  that  Mr.  Canning  had 
hitherto  walked,  and  was  still 
walking. 

The  changes,  which  took  place 
in  some  important  offices,  were 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  mi¬ 
nistry  in  the  public  opinion.  Mr. 
Vansittart,  who  had  always  gained 
more  respect  by  his  virtues  than 
admiration  by  his  talents,  retreated 
from  the  fatigues  of  finance  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Bexley. 
Mr.  Robinson  succeeded  him  as 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  appointed  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  in  his 
stead  Mr.  Arbuthnot  became  first 
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commissioner  of  the  Land  Revenue. 
The  promotion  of  Mr.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  LIuskisson  was  exceedingly 
acceptable,  especially  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  part  of  the  community  ; 
for  both  these  gentlemen  were 
known  to  possess  a  manly  sense,  and 
a  liberality  of  opinion,  from  which 
great  benefits  in  commercial  and 

o 

financial  administration  might  be 
expected. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the 
session  of  parliament  was  opened 
by  commission  ;  his  majesty  being 
prevented  by  indisposition  from  at¬ 
tending  in  person.  After  the 
royal  commission  had  been  read, 
the  lord  chancellor,  on  behalf  of 
the  other  commissioners,  read  the 
following  speech : — 

f<r  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  We  are  commanded  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  inform  you,  that  since  he 
last  met  you  in  parliament,  his 
majestv’s  efforts  have  been  unre- 
mittingly  exerted  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

“  Faithful  to  the  principles 
which  his  majesty  has  promulgated 
to  the  world,  as  constituting  the 
rule  of  his  conduct,  his  majesty 
declined  being  a  party  to  any  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Verona,  which  could  he 
deemed  an  interference  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  concerns  of  Spain  on  the 
part  of  foreign  powers.  And  his 
majesty  has  since  used,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  use,  his  most  anxious  en¬ 
deavours  and  good  offices  to  allay 
the  irritation  unhappily  subsisting 
between  the  French  and  Spanish 
governments  :  and  to  avert,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  calamity  of  war  between 
France  and  Spain. 

“  In  the  east  of  Europe  his  ma¬ 
jesty  flatters  himself  that  peace  will 
he  preserved,  and  his  majesty  con¬ 
tinues  to  receive  from  his  allies, 
and  generally  from  other  powers, 
assurances  of  their  unaltered  dis¬ 


position  to  cultivate  with  his  ma- 
j  esty  those  friendly  relations  which 
it  is  equally  his  majesty’s  object  on 
liis  part  to  maintain. 

“  We  are  further  commanded  to 
apprize  you,  that  discussions  hav¬ 
ing  long  been  pending  with  the 
court  of  Madrid,  respecting  depre¬ 
dations  committed  on  the  com¬ 
merce  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  in 
the  West  Indian  Seas,  and  other 
grievances  of  which  his  majesty 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
complaining,  those  discussions  have 
terminated  in  an  admission  by  the 
Spanish  government  of  the  justice 
of  his  majesty’s  complaints,  and  in 
an  engagement  for  satisfactory  re¬ 
paration. 

“  We  are  commanded  to  assure 
you,  that  his  majesty  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  addresses  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  slave  trade. 

Propositions  for  the  more  ef¬ 
fectual  suppression  of  that  evil 
were  brought  forward  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  plenipotentiary  in  the  con¬ 
ferences  at  Verona,  and  there  have 
been  added  to  the  treaties  upon 
this  subject  already  concluded  be¬ 
tween  his  majesty  arid  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Spain  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  articles  which  will  extend 
the  operation  of  those  treaties,  and 
greatly  facilitate  their  execution. 

u  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

His  majesty  has  directed  the 
estimates  of  the  current  year  to  he 
laid  before  you.  They  have  been 
framed  with  every  attention  to 
economy;  and  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  will  he  found  to  be  materially 
below  that  of  last  year. 

JThis  diminution,  of  charge, 
comoined  with  the  progressive  im¬ 
provement  of  the  revenue,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  surplus  exceeding  his  ma- 
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jesty’s  expectation.  His  majesty 
trusts,  therefore,  that  you  will  be 
able,  after  providing  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  year,  and  without  af¬ 
fecting  public  credit,  to  make  a 
further  considerable  reduction  in 
the  burthens  of  his  people. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

His  majesty  has  commanded 
us  to  state  to  you,  that  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  loyalty  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  person  and  government, 
which  his  majesty  received  in  his 
late  visit  to  Scotland,  have  made 
the  deepest  impression  upon  his 
heart. 

“  The  provision  which  you  made 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament 
for  the  relief  of  the  distresses  in 
considerable  districts  in  Ireland, 
lias  been  productive  of  the  happiest 
effects,  and  his  majesty  recom¬ 
mends  to  your  consideration  such 
measures  of  internal  regulation  as 
may  be  calculated  to  promote  and 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  that 
country,  and  to  improve  the  habits 
and  condition  of  the  people. 

“  Deeply  as  his  majesty  regrets 
the  continued  depression  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  which  his  majesty  con¬ 
templates  the  increasing  activity 
which  pervades  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  the  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  of  our  commerce  in  most  of 
its  principal  branches,  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  confident  persua¬ 
sion  that  the  progressive  prosperity 
of  so  many  of  the  interests  of  the 
country  cannot  fail  to  contribute 
to  the  gradual  improvement  of  that 
great  interest,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  them  all.” 

The  address  was  moved  by  lord 
Morley,  and  seconded  by  lord 
Mayo.  Earl  Stanhope,  after  la¬ 
menting  that  there  seemed  no  in¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  government 
to  administer  relief  to  the  agri- 
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cultufists,  moved  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  should  be  inserted  in 
the  address  “  That  this  House 
views  with  the  deepest  regret  and 
anxiety,  the  severe  and  unexampled 
distress  which  now  afflicts  the 
country,  and  will  immediately  pro¬ 
ceed  to  inquire  into  and  examine 
its  causes ;  also  the  results  which 
have  arisen  from  altering  the  value 
of  the  currency  ;  and  the  means  of 
administering  speedy  and  effectual 
relief.”  The  speech  which  he 
made  in  support  of  this  amendment, 
was  composed  of  exaggerated  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  agricultural 
embarrassments,  feeble  and  illogical 
efforts  to  prove  that  these  embar¬ 
rassments  proceeded  from  our  re¬ 
turn  to  cash  payments,  and  auda¬ 
cious  recommendations  of  national 
bankruptcy.  “  If  we  contemplate,” 
said  his  lordship,  “the  effects  which 
the  change  of  currency  has  pro¬ 
duced  upon  taxation,  we  find  that 
the  public  annuitants  now  receive 
twice  as  much  in  the  produce  of 
the  earth  as  they  did  in  1819, 
and  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
they  then  did  in  other  commodi¬ 
ties.  Is  not  this  to  be  considered 
as  a  most  nefarious  fraud  that 
has  been  practised  on  the  nation, 
and  as  an  act  of  public  robbery  ? 
We  hear  much  about  public  faith, 
hut  it  did  not,  and  could  not  pledge 
the  nation  to  pay  the  public  credi¬ 
tors  twice  as  much  as  they  ought 
to  receive,  and  as  they  did  receive 
three  years  ago.  The  reduction 
of  the  dividends,  which  is  impe¬ 
riously  required  by  the  safety  of 
the  country,  is  strictly  conformable 
to  justice,  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  of  the  currency  in  which 
they  are  paid.” 

Lord  Lansdown  thought,  that 
the  topics  which  lord  Stanhope  had 
discussed,  however  important  in 
themselves,  ought  to  be  passed 
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over  for  the  present,  and  that,  in 
the  crisis  which  now  threatened 
Europe,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Address  should  be  adopted  unanim¬ 
ously.  He  only  wished,  that  it 
had  been  couched  in  stronger 
terms,  and  that  in  it,  as  well  as  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  there 
had  been  a  stronger  and  more  ex¬ 
plicit  declaration  of  the  sense 
which  this  country  entertained  of 
those  principles,  which  had  unfor¬ 
tunately  found  their  way  into  the 
councils  of  some  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  and  which,  if 
acted  upon  to  their  natural  extent, 
would  not  fail  to  involve  Europe 
in  confusion.  Those  principles 
had  now,  for  the  second  time,  been 
promulgated  in  a  manner  which 
left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their 
tendency  :  and  far  from  thinking 
it  expedient  to  palter  with  the 
sense  of  parliament  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  was  of  opinion  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  would  act  wisely 
and  judiciously,  to  unite  with  the 
legislature  and  the  people  in  ex¬ 
pressing  their  indignation  at,  ra¬ 
ther  than  their  disapprobation  of, 
such  a  system,  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  thereby  averting  the 
calamities  which  must  grow  out  of 
it.  Whether  or  not  government 
would  declare  its  opinion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  continental  powers 
as  he  thought  it  should — and  he 
was  willing  to  believe  that,  in 
some  degree,  it  already  had  done 
so— he  was  sure  that  public  feel¬ 
ing  would  find  vent  through  various 
channels,  and  that  every  part  of 
the  country  would  be  eager  to  pro¬ 
claim  to  the  world  the  opinion 
which  it  entertained,  and  the  sense 
which  it  cherished,  of  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  the  important  in¬ 
terests  which  England  had  in 
maintaining  them.  At  the  same 
time,  being  bound  to  give  credit  to 
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ministers  for  having  used  their 
exertions  to  avert  the  calamity  of 
a  war  on  the  continent,  and  for 
having  made  protestations,  how¬ 
ever  vainly,  against  the  conduct  of 
France,  he  confessed  that  he  did 
not,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  think  the  present  was  a 
fit  time  for  proposing  any  further 
declaration  of  opinion  than  was 
contained  in  the  address  already 
moved. 

Lord  Liverpool  asserted,  that 
there  could  not  be  a  more  dis¬ 
tinct  statement  of  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  government,  than 
was  contained  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  speech  from  the 
throne:  “  Faithful  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  his  majesty  had  pro¬ 
mulgated  to  the  world  as  consti¬ 
tuting  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  his 
majesty  declined  being  a  party  to 
any  proceedings  at  Verona,  which 
could  be  deemed  an  interference  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  Spain.” 
Those  principles  were  to  he  found 
in  a  note  written  by  a  dear  and  very 
lamented  friend  of  his,  and  issued 
on  the  1.9th  of  January,  1821.  In 
that  note,  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  was  distinctly  declared  ; 
and  it  rested  on  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  which  allowed 
every  country  to  judge  how  it 
could  best  be  governed,  and  what 
ought  to  be  its  institutions  ;  and  if 
exceptions  to  the  rule  might  arise 
out  of  considerations  of  self-de¬ 
fence  and  self-preservation,  these 
were  to  be  considered  as  exceptions, 
and  were  to  stand  on  their  own 
peculiar  merits.  He  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  viewed  the  question  of 
Spain  as  one  purely  Spanish,  and 
not  mixed  up  with  any  other. 
I  here  had  been,  and  he  sincerely 
trusted  there  would  be,  through¬ 
out  the  career  of  those  who  had 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  that  courh 
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try,  a  less  taint  of  blood,  of  crime, 
and  violence,  than  was  afforded  by 
almost  any  other  example  of  a  si¬ 
milar  revolution  that  had  occurred 
in  modern  history.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  had  been  adopted  by  Spain, 
and  acknowledged  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  while  war  was  raging  in  the 
peninsula.  If  it  wanted  correction, 
the  monarch  had  the  power  of  cor¬ 
recting  it  when  he  first  accepted  it. 
The  Spaniards,  far  from  wishing 
to  interfere  with  other  countries, 
disclaimed  any  such  right.  If  he 
dreaded  war  as  affecting  Spain,  he 
dreaded  it  still  more  as  affecting 
France.  Under  such  circumstances, 
every  man  must  adiiiit,  that  the 
policy  of  this  country  was,  to  pre¬ 
serve  neutrality.  But,  while  he 
said  this,  he  protested  against  be¬ 
ing  supposed  for  a  moment  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  idea — that,  if  unavoidable 
circumstances  presented  no  alter¬ 
native  to  England  but  war  or  dis¬ 
honour,  we  were  not  in  a  state  to 
go  to  war.  On  the  contrary,  as 
long  as  parliament  refused  to 
adopt  any  measures  calculated  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  public  cre¬ 
dit,  he  was  convinced,  that,  if  a 
war  should  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  our  honour, 
the  country  was  in  a  state  to  meet 
it.  Still,  after  the  extraordinary 
efforts  which  Great  Britain  had  so 
recently  made,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  it  was  most  desirable,  if 
we  could  do  so  with  regard  to  jus¬ 
tice,  to  our  safety,  to  our  honour, 
and  to  our  engagements  with  our 
allies,  that  we  should  preserve  our 
neutral  position. — The  present, 
however,  was  not  the  time  for  the 
consideration  of  that  question. 
For,  whatever  might  be  the  exist¬ 
ing  probability  of  a  rupture  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain,  he  did 
not  consider  the  door  as  yet  abso* 


lutely  closed  against  negotiation 
and  amicable  arrangement. 

The  lords  divided  upon  lord 
Stanhope’s  amendment :  and  after 
it  had  been  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  (52  Not-contents,  to  3  Contents, 
the  address  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

In  the  Commons,  the  address 
having  been  moved  by  Mr.  Childe, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wildman, 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke  expressed  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  found 
ministers  following  the  good  old 
feelings  of  the  country,  and  not 
advocating  an  interference  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  another  state. 
He  thought  this  country  was 
bound  to  show  to  France  and  the 
world,  the  absurdity,  the  impolicy, 
and  the  injustice  of  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment.  A  more  outrageous 
act  of  violence  never  was,  and 
never  could  be  committed,  than 
the  meditated  attack  upon  that 
brave  nation.  It  should  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  these  Spaniards  were 
the  very  men  who  placed  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne- — who 
seated  Ferdinand  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  no  power  could  have 
forced  him  upon  them  against  their 
will.  And  was  it  against  such 
men  that  the  Bourbons  of  France 
were  now  going  to  make  Avar  ?  He 
trusted  the  evil  might  be  yet 
averted  ;  for  who  could  say,  when 
blood  was  once  shed,  and  when 
cannon  were  fired  on  this  side  of 
the  Bidassoa — Avho  could  say  that 
this  country  could  long  remain 
neuter  ?  Circumstanced  as  we 
Avere,  it  might  indeed  be  desirable 
that  Ave  should  be  neutral ;  but, 
Avith  a  commerce  extending  from 
Pole  to  Pole,  with  interests  Avhieh 
must  be  more  or  less  affected  by 
every  hostile  movement  between 
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the  powers  of  Europe,  he  would 
ask  any  man,  whose  breast  beat 
with  honest  feelings  of  independ¬ 
ence,  how,  situated  as  we  were, 
we  could  keep  long  out  of  such  a 
war,  if  once  commenced  ?  It  was 
for  this  reason,  and  because  he  was 
anxious  to  avert  the  evil  if  possible, 
by  a  strong  declaration  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  this  country,  that  he  would 
wish  every  member  of  that  House 
to  rise  in  his  place,  and  state  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  France  was 
right  in  her  present  course  or  not. 

To  this  appeal  Mr.  Brougham 
answered  in  a  speech  which  was  one 
of  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  manly 
and  versatile  eloquence.  Scorning 
the  rhetorical  prettinesses  of  anti¬ 
theses  and  metaphors,  he  exposed 
in  language,  in  which  contemp¬ 
tuous  and  bitter  invective  was  in¬ 
termingled  with  sound  argument, 
the  abstract  absurdity  and  injustice 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  sovereigns,  and  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  their  conduct  with  their 
past  actions,  promises,  and  preten¬ 
sions  illustrating  his  argument, 
and  giving  strength  to  his  invec¬ 
tive,  by  happy  historical  allusions, 
and  communicating  to  his  words  a 
new  power,  by  the  earnest  vehe¬ 
mence  of  manner  and  of  tone  with 
which  they  were  accompanied. 
He  rose,  he  said,  to  join  with 
eveiy  man  who  deserved  the  name 
of  Briton,  in  expressing  unqualified 
abhorrence  and  detestation  at  the 
audacious  interference  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  sovereigns  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain ;  or  if  that  detestation 
was  qualified,  it  was  only  by 
indignation  and  disgust  at  the 
canting  hypocrisy  of  the  language 
ill  which  the  loathsome  principles 
of  the  tyrants  were  promulgated  to 
the  world.  But  he  should  ill  dis¬ 
charge  his  duty  if  he  did  not  mark 
his  sense  of  the  candour  of  the  two 


lion,  gentlemen  who  had  moved 
and  seconded  the  address,  and  ex¬ 
press  his  satisfaction  at  what,  in 
the  Blouse,  and  in  the  country 
would,  unanimously,  be  felt  to  be, 
the  sound  and  liberal  view  which 
they  had  taken  of  this  matter. 
Indeed,  he  knew  not,  that,  circum¬ 
stanced  as  they  were,  they  could 
go  farther ;  or  that  his  majesty’s 
ministers  could,  in  the  present 
state  of  this  very  delicate  af¬ 
fair,  have  gone  beyond  the  com¬ 
munication  of  to-day.  That  com¬ 
munication,  coupled  with  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  the  movers,  would  be  joy 
and  exultation  to  England — would 
diffuse  joy  and  exultation  over 
Spain — would  be  a  source  of  comfor  t 
to  other  free  states— -but  would  bring 
confusion  and  dismay  to  the  allies ; 
who,  by  a  pretended  respect  for, 
but  a  real  mockery  of,  religion  and 
morality,  made  war  upon  liberty 
m  the  abstract,  and  endeavouring 
to  crush  independence,  wherever  it 
was  to  be  found,  were  now  ready 
with  their  armed  hordes  to  carry 
their  frightful  projects  into  execu¬ 
tion.  If  war  were  once  commenced, 
we  should  soon  be  compelled  to 
take  some  part  in  it ;  and  for  such 
an  emergency,  every  shilling,  which 
could  be  saved  by  the  most  rigid 
economy,  should  be  reserved.  We 
were  bound  to  assist  one  party,  our 
old  ally  Portugal,  if  she  should  be 
engaged;  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
she  could  remain  neuter,  if  the 
present  ill-fated  conspiracy  against 
Spain  should  proceed  to  open  hos¬ 
tility.  This  view  of  the  question 
it  was,  in  which  he  differed  from 
the  gallant  officer  (Sir  J.  Yorke) 
■who  last  spoke ;  and  he  was  glad, 
that  he  could  not  collect  from  the 
bon.  mover  or  seconder,  the  ominous 
words  “  strict  neutrality,”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  country  in  the 
threatened  contest.  A  state  of 
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declared  neutrality  on  our  part 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  de¬ 
clared  permission  of  those  evils 
which  we  condemned,  and  a  tacit 
allowance  of  the  atrocious  princi¬ 
ples  which  we  were  unanimous  in 
deprecating.  He  would  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  with  whom 
he  should  be  glad  to  co-operate  on 
the  occasion — and  so,  he  was  cer¬ 
tain,  would  every  one  who  then 
heard  him — to  come  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  when  certain  things 
should  take  place  on  the  continent, 
we  should  be  ready  to  assist  the 
Spaniards — a  measure  necessary  to 
prevent  evils,  which  even  those  the 
least  prone,  to  war  must  admit  to 
be  inevitable,  should  a  wavering  or 
pusillanimous  course  be  pursued. 
Our  assistance  would  be  necessary 
to  avert  the  wicked  enforcement  of 
principles  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  repugnant  to  every 
idea  of  national  independence.  To 
judge  of  the  principles  now  avowed, 
let  any  man  read  patiently,  if  he 
could,  the  declarations  in  the  notes 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria ; 
to  produce  any  thing  more  prepos¬ 
terous,  more  absurd,  more  extrava¬ 
gant,  more  calculated  to  excite  a 
mixed  feeling  of  disgust  and  de¬ 
rision,  would  bathe  any  chancery 
or  state-paper  office  in  Europe. 
In  the  note  from  the  minister  of 
his  Prussian  majesty,  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Cortes  of  1812  was 
thus  described — which,  confound¬ 
ing  all  elements,  and  all  power,  and 
assuming  only  the  single  principle 
of  a  permanent  and  legal  oppo¬ 
sition  against  the  government, 
necessarily  destroyed  that  central 
and  tutelary  authority  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  essence  of  the  mo¬ 
narchical  system.”  The  emperor 
of  Russia,  in  terms  not  less  strong, 
called  the  constitutional  govern¬ 


ment  of  the  Cortes,  u  laws  which 
the  public  reason  of  Europe,  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  stamped  with  its  disapproba¬ 
tion.”  Where,  in  the  conservative 
character  of  keeper  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  did  his  imperial  majesty 
discover,  that  the  constitution  of 
Spain  had  been  stamped  with  the 
disapprobation  of  the  public  reason 
of  Europe  ?  The  “  public  reason 
of  Europe,  enlightened  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  ages,”  happened  to 
be  that  of  his  imperial  majesty 
himself  for  the  last  ten  years ;  for, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  the 
"  experience  of  all  ages”  before 
his  eyes,  he  did  in  the  year  1812 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  Spain, 
with  the  same  Cortes,  the  same 
constitution,  not  one  word  of  which 
had  been  changed  up  to  the  present 
hour ;  and  in  that  treaty,  the  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias,  using  the 
very  word  by  which  he  and  his 
allies  would  themselves  be  de¬ 
signated — the  word  by  the  abuse 
of  which  they  were  known — called 
the  Spanish  government  of  the 
Cortes  “a  legitimate  government.” 
Rut  not  only  was  the  conduct  of 
the  allies  inconsistent  with  the 
treaties  of  some  among  them  with 
Spain ;  their  principle  of  interfer¬ 
ence  was  wholly  at  variance  even 
with  treaties  recently  made  amongst 
themselves.  By  the  4th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  dated 
in  November  1818,  it  was  laid 
down,  that  a  special  congress  might 
he  held  from  time  to  time  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  or,  to  use  the 
words,  and  borrowing  the  hypo¬ 
critical  cant  of  their  predecessors, 
the  three  powers  who  basely  par¬ 
titioned  Poland — who,  while  they 
despoiled  a  helpless  nation  of  its 
independence,  kept  preaching  about 
the  quiet  of  Europe,  the  integrity 
of  its  states,  and  the  morality  and 
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happiness  of  their  people,  and  talked 
daily  about  their  desire  of  calm  re¬ 
pose,  the  atmosphere  in  which  des¬ 
potism  loved  to  breathe,  but  which 
an  ancient  writer  had  eloquently 
painted,  when  he  called  it  the  still¬ 
ness  of  desolation — following  the 
vile  cant  of  their  ancestors,  the  allies 
declared,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that 
their  object  was,  to  secure  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Europe — that  their  fun¬ 
damental  principle  should  be,  never 
to  depart  from  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  law  of  nations  :  “  faithful 
to  these  principles,”  (continued 
this  half-sermon,  half-romance, 
and  half-state-paper)  “  they  would 
only  study  the  happiness  of  their 
people,  the  progress  of  the  peaceful 
arts,  and  attend  carefully  to  the 
interests  of  morality  and  religion, 
of  late  years,  unhappily  too  much 
neglected.” — -Alexander  here  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  auto- 
cratrix  Catherine — who,  having, 
wasted  and  pillaged  Poland,  pro¬ 
vince  after  province,  poured  hordes 
of  her  barbarians  into  the  capital, 
and  there,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  thereof, 
butchered  the  unoilending  inhabi¬ 
tants,  unarmed  men,  and  women, 
and  infants  ;  and,  not  content  with 
this  work  of  undistinguishinp- 
slaughter,  after  the  pause  of  the 
night  had  given  time  for  cooling, 
rose  on  the  morrow,  renewed  the 
carnage,  and  continued  it  through 
out  that  day ;  yet,  after  this,  or¬ 
dered  a  Te  Drum,  to  be  sung,  to 
return  thanks  for  her  success  over 
the  enemies  of  Poland,  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  most  horrible  out¬ 
rages  upon  every  feeling  of  human 
nature,  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  she  assured  the  Poles,  that 
she  felt  towards  them,  “  the  so¬ 
licitude  of  a  tender  mother,  whose 
heart  is  only  filled  with  sentiments 
of  kindness  for  all  her  children,” 


Who  could,  or  who  dared,  doubt, 
that  she  was  all  she  so  described 
herself;  and  who  could,  after  the 
experience  of  the  last  year,  dispute 
the  legitimate  descent  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  the  purity  of  their  in¬ 
tentions  towards  Spain  ?  But,  along 
with  this  declaration  of  the  object  of 
future  congresses,  came  a  stipula¬ 
tion,  which  he  should  like  to  see 
some  man  versed  in  the  manufac¬ 
tory  of  state-papers,  compare  with, 
and  reconcile  to,  the  notes  fashioned 
at  Verona,  probably  by  the  very 
hands  which  had  produced  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
stipulation  was  this  : — “  Special 
congresses  concerning  the  affairs  of 
states  not  parties  to  this  alliance, 
shall  not  take  place,  except”  (and 
how  had  Spain,  which  was  no 
party  to  the  alliance,  brought  her¬ 
self  within  the  exception) — “  ex¬ 
cept  in  consequence  of  a  formal  in¬ 
vitation  from  such  states  “  and 
their  ambassador  shall  assist  at  such 
congresses.”  Now,  the  inter-, 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Spain  was  not  only  not  “by  spe¬ 
cial  invitation”  from,  but  was  in 
downright  opposition  to,  the  will 
of  Spain.  Thus  stood  the  conduct 
of  those  holy  allies  diametrically 
opposed  to  their  own  professions 
and  engagements ;  and  by  such 
means  was  the  attempt  now  made 
to  crush  the  independence  of  a 
brave  people ! — But  it  was  not  in 
the  case  of  Spain  alone,  that  the 
consideration  of  these  papers  was 
important — they  furnished  grounds 
of  rational  fear  to  all  independent 
governments ;  for  he  should  be 
glad  to  learn,  what  case  it  was 
(upon  the  doctrines  now  advanced) 
to  which  this  principle  of  interfer¬ 
ence  might  not  be  extended.  The 
revolt  of  the  colonies  was  distinctly 
stated  by  these  armed  legislators, 
as  one  ground  of  interposition ;  and 
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they  kindly  offered  their  “  inter¬ 
vention/’  to  restore  this  great 
branch  of  “  the  strength  of  Spain.” 
There  was  no  end  of  the  occasions 
for  interfering  which  they  took. 
One  was  rather  alarming — the  ac¬ 
cident  of  a  sovereign  having  weak 
or  bad  ministers.  Russia,  forsooth, 
was  anxious  to  see  Ferdinand  sur¬ 
rounded  with  “  the  most  enlighten¬ 
ed,  the  most  faithful  of  his  subjects” 
— men  “  of  tried  integrity  and  su¬ 
perior  talents So  that,  according 
to  these  wise  men  of  Verona  (and 
this  was  a  consideration  which 
should  be  looked  to,  in  some  other 
countries  as  well  as  Spain),  the 
existence  of  an  inefficient  or  un¬ 
principled  administration,  would 
be  of  itself  a  just  ground  of  inter¬ 
ference.  The  principle  did  not 
stop  here :  “  ruinous  loans,”  formed 
another  ground,  and  “  contribu¬ 
tions  unceasingly  renewed 
taxes  which,  for  year  after  year, 
exhausted  the  public  treasures  and 
the  fortunes  of  individuals.”  To 
complete  all  the  charges  against 
Spain,  the  Russian  emperor  finish¬ 
ed  his  invective  with  the  awful  as¬ 
sertion,  that,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
“  blood  was  seen  to  flow  in  the 
palace  of  the  king,  and  a  civil  war 
raged  throughout  the  peninsula.” 
It  was  true,  that  a  revolt  had  been 
excited  in  some  of  the  provinces. 
But  by  whom  ?  By  an  ally ;  by 
those  cordons  of  troops,  which  were 
posted  on  the  Spanish  frontier, 
armed  with  gold  and  with  steel, 
and  affording  shelter  and  assistance 
by  force,  to  those  in  whose  minds 
disaffection  had  been  excited  by 
bribery.  It  was  also  true,  that 
blood  had  been  shed.  But  how, 
and  under  what  circumstances  ?  A 
few  persons  were  killed,  who  had 
first  attacked  the  constitutionalists; 
in  other  words,  who  mutinied 
against  the  established  govern¬ 
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ment.  As  well  might  he  accuse 
the  people,  the  parliament,  and  the 
crown  of  England,  of  causing 
“  blood  to  flow  in  the  palace  of  the 
king,”  for  ordering  the  sentinels  to 
fire  on  any  person,  whom  they 
might  find  attempting  to  assassi¬ 
nate  the  sovereign,  as  accuse  the 
Spaniards  of  such  a  crime,  for  the 
events  which  happened  in  July 
1822. — Many  other  heavy  charges 
were  levelled  at  the  Spaniards,  in 
phrases  of  terrible  import, — as  f‘  har¬ 
bouring  a  disorganized  philosophy,” 
tc  indulging  in  dreams  of  fallacious 
liberty,”  and  the  want  of  f<r  venera¬ 
ble  and  sacred  rights,” — with  which 
the  Prussian  note  was  loaded  to 
repletion  That  of  Russia  objected 
to  the  Spaniards  their  want  of  the 
f<r  true  conservative  principle  of 
social  order;”  or,  in  other  words, 
of  despotic  power,  in  the  hands  of 
one  man,  for  his  own  benefit,  at 
the  expense  of  all  mankind  be¬ 
sides  ;  and  their  not  falling  within 
the  scope  of  those  “  grand  truths,” 
which,  though  they  were  ever  in 
their  mouths,  were  no  where  ex¬ 
plained  by  any  one  of  the  three 
sovereigns.  The  Austrian  note 
discoursed  largely  of  “  the  solid 
and  venerable  claims”  which  the 
Spanish  nation  had  upon  the  rest 
of  Europe :  prayed  it  to  adopt  a 
better  form  of  government  than  it 
had  at  present ;  and  called  upon  it 
to  reject  a  system  which  was  at 
once  “  powerful  and  paralyzed.” 
Monstrous  and  insolent  and  utterly 
unbearable,  as  all  these  state-papers 
were,  he  considered  that  of  Russia 
to  be  more  monstrous,  more  inso¬ 
lent,  and  more  prodigiously  beyond 
all  endurance,  than  the  rest.  It 
was  difficult  to  determine  which 
most  to  wonder  at — the  marvellous 
incongruity  of  her  language  and 
conduct  now,  with  her  former  most 
solemn  treaties ;  or  the  incredible 
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presumption  of  her  standing  for¬ 
ward  to  lead  the  aggression,  upon 
the  independence  of  all  free  and 
polished  states.  Gracious  God ! 
Russia ! — a  power  that  was  only- 
half  civilized — that,  with  all  her 
colossal  mass  of  physical  strength, 
was  still  quite  as  much  Asiatic  as 
European — whose  principles  cf  po¬ 
licy,  foreign  and  domestic,  were 
completely  despotic,  and  whose 
practices  were  almost  altogether 
oriental  and  barbarous !  In  all 
these  documents,  there  was,  with  a 
mighty  number  of  general  remarks, 
mixed  up  a  wondrous  affectation  of 
honest  principles— a  great  many 
words  covering  ideas  that  were  not 
altogether  clear  and  intelligible; 
or,  if  they  happened  to  be  so,  only 
placing  their  own  deformity  in  a 
more  hideous  and  detestable  light : 
but,  for  argument,  or  any  thing 
like  it,  there  was  none  to  be  found 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
them.  They  reasoned  not;  but 
they  spoke  one  plain  language  to 
Spain  and  to  Europe,  and  that  lan¬ 
guage  was — “  We  have  100,000 
hired  mercenaries,  and  we  will  not 
stoop  to  reason  with  those  whom 
we  have  determined  to  crush  as 
slaves,  or  annihilate  as  freemen.” 
Admirable  was  the  frankness,  with 
which  this  haughty  language  had 
been  met  by  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  :  the  papers  which  it  had 
sent  forth  were  plain  and  laconic  ; 
they  said: — “We  are  millions  of 
freemen,  and  will  not  stoop  to  rea¬ 
son  with  men  who  threaten  to  en¬ 
slave  us.”  They  hurled  back  the 
threat  to  the  quarter  from  which 
it  issued,  caring  little  whether  it 
was  from  the  Goth,  the  Hun,  or 
the  Cahnuck;  with  firmness  they 
met  the  craft  of  the  Bohemian, 
and  with  courage  the  savage  fero¬ 
city  of  the  Tartar.  If  they  found 
leagued  against  them  the  tyrants. 


by  whom  the  world  was  at  present 
infested,  they  might  console  them¬ 
selves  with  this  reflection— that 
wherever  there  was  an  English¬ 
man,  either  of  the  old  world  or  of 
the  new  —  wherever  there  was  a 
Frenchman,  with  the  exception  of 
that  little  band  which  now  swayed 
the  destinies  of  France  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
its  gallant  and  liberal  population — 
wherever  there  was  a  free  heart  or 
virtuous  mind,  there  Spain  had  a 
natural  and  an  unalienable  friend. 

Mr.  Brougham  went  on  to  ex¬ 
press  his  admiration  of  the  mingled 
firmness  and  forbearance  exhibited 
by  the  Spanish  government,  which, 
among  so  many  provocations,  had 
disdained  to  retaliate  on  its  insult¬ 
ing  enemies  by  giving  utterance  to 
accusations  which  might  have  been 
made  against  them.  When,  said 
he,  .  the  allied  monarchs  were 
pleased  to  adopt  a  system  of  in¬ 
terference  with  the  internal  policy 
of  Spain— when  they  thought  fit 
to  descend  to  minute  and  paltry 
criticisms  upon  the  whole  course 
of  her  domestic  governmen  t — when 
every  sentence  in  their  respective 
notes  was  a  direct  personal  insult 
to  every  individual  Spaniard,  and 
when  the  most  glaring  attempts 
were  made  in  their  different  mani¬ 
festos  to  excite  rebellion  in  the 
country,  and  to  stir  up  one  class 
of  the  community  against  the  other  : 
what  would  have  been  more  natu¬ 
ral  for  the  Spanish  government, 
than  to  have  asked  his  Prussian 
majesty,  to  remember  the  many 
vows  and  promises  which  he  had 
made  some  years  ago  to  his  own 
people,  and  to  have  suggested  to 
him,  that  it  would  be  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  those  promises  to  give 
his  subjects  a  representative  form 
of  government,  than  to  maintain 
at  their  cost,  and  almost  to  their 
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utter  ruin,  a  large  standing  army, 
for  the  purpose  of  ravaging  the 
territories,  or  putting  down  the 
liberties,  of  any  neighbouring 
power  ?  Might  not  Spain  have 
asked  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
whether  he,  who  now  pretended  to 
be  so  just,  when  the  interests  of 
Ferdinand  were  concerned,  had 
acted  with  equal  justice  towards 
others  ?  Whether,  before  he  was 
generous  to  Ferdinand,  he  ought 
not  to  be  just  to  England,  and 
repay  to  her  the  whole,  or  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  20  millions 
he  had  borrowed  of  her  in  his  day 
of  distress.  If  the  doctrine  of  in¬ 
terference  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  neighbouring  nations  were  at  all 
admitted, — what  could  have  been 
more  rightful,  in  a  free  people, 
than  to  have  asked  him,  how  it 
happened,  that  his  dungeons  were 
filled  with  all  that  was  noble,  and 
accomplished,  and  virtuous,  and 
patriotic  in  the  Milanese  ? — to 
have  called  on  him  to  account  for 
the  innocent  blood,  which  he  had 
shed  in  the  north  of  Italy? — -to 
have  required  at  his  hands  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  tortures  inflicted  in 
the  vaults  and  caverns,  where  the 
flower  of  his  subjects  were  now 
languishing — to  have  demanded  of 
him  some  explanation  of  that  iron 
policy,  by  which  he  had  consigned 
fathers  of  families,  the  most  vir¬ 
tuous  and  exalted  in  Europe,  not 
to  exile  or  death,  but  to  a  merciless 
imprisonment  for  ten,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  years — nay,  even  for  life, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  charge 
against  them,  or  of  the  crime  for 
which  they  were  punished  ?  Even 
the  emperor  Alexander  himself, 
tender  and.  sensitive  as  he  was  at 
the  sight  of  blood  flowing  within 
the  precincts  of  a  royal  palace — a 
sight  so  monstrous,  that,  if  his  lan¬ 
guage  could  be  credited,  it  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  the  his¬ 


tory  of  the  world— even  he  might 
have  been  reminded  of  passages  in 
history,  calculated  to  lessen  his  as¬ 
tonishment,  at  least,  if  not  to 
soothe  his  feelings ;  for  the  empe¬ 
ror  Alexander,  if  the  annals  of 
Russian  story  might  be  trusted, 
however  pure  in  himself,  and  how¬ 
ever  happy  in  always  having  agents 
equally  innocent,  was  nevertheless 
descended  from  an  illustrious  line 
of  ancestors,  who  had,  with  exem¬ 
plary  uniformity,  dethroned,  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  slaughtered,  hus¬ 
bands,  brothers,  and  children. 
Not  that  those  enormities  were 
to  be  imputed  to  the  parents,  or 
sisters,  or  consorts ;  but  it  did 
happen,  that  those  exalted  and 
near  relations  had  never  failed  to 
reap  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
atrocities,  and  had  always  failed  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice. 
It  was,  however,  painful  to  find, 
that  a  monarch,  so  enlightened  as 
the  king  of  France  had  shown  him¬ 
self  on  various  occasions  to  be, 
should  have  yielded  obedience,  even 
for  a  time,  to  the  arbitrary  man¬ 
dates  of  this  tyrannic  Junta.  He 
had  been  persuaded  by  them  and 
by  the  parasites  by  whom  he  was 
at  present  surrounded,  to  tell  the 
world,  that  it  was  from  the  hands 
of  a  tyrant  alone  that  a  free  people 
could  hold  a  constitution.  That 
accomplished  prince  could  not  but 
be  aware,  that  all  the  wise  arid 
good  men  of  former  times  differed 
with  him  in  opinion  upon  this 
point.  ee  Non  in  ulla  civitate,  nisi 
in  qua  surnma  potestas  populi  est, 
ullum  domiciiiuni  libertas  habet.” 
Such  was  the  language  of  Cicero ; 
of  one,  who  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
great  philosopher,  added  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  great  statesman,  and 
who,  living  in  times  of  danger, 
and  of  difficulty,  and  having 
to  contend  with  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  conspiracy  to  which  the  life 
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and  liberty  of  social  man  were  ever 
exposed,  put  forth  only  the  vigour 
of  his  own  genius,  and  of  the  law, 
and  never  thought  of  calling  into 
his  assistance  the  Allobroges,  the 
Teutones,  or  the  Scythians  of  his 
day  ;  “  and  I  now  say,”  continued 
Mr.  Brougham,  “  that  if  the  king 
of  France  calls  on  either  the  modern 
Teutones  or  the  modern  Scythians 
to  assist  him  in  this  unholy  war, 
judgment  will  that  moment  go 
forth  against  him  and  his  family, 
and  the  dynasty  of  Gaul  will  be 
changed  at  once  and  for  ever.” 
The  learned  gentleman  then  asked, 
what  were  the  grounds  on  which 
the  necessity  of  this  war  was  de- 
fended.  It  was  said  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  because  an  insurrection  had 
broken  out  with  success  at  Madrid. 
He  denied  this  to  be  the  fact. 
What  was  called  an  insurrection, 
was  an  attempt  to  restore  the  law¬ 
ful  constitution  of  the  country. 
Let  the  pretext,  however,  be  what 
it  might,  the  real  cause  of  the  war 
was  not  hard  to  conjecture.  It 
was  not  from  hatred  to  Spain  or 
Portugal,  considered  simply  as 
Spain  and  Portugal,  that  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  for  marching  their 
hordes  into  the  Peninsula — it  was 
not  against  freedom  on  the  Ebro, 
or  freedom  on  the  Mincio,  that  they 
were  making  war :  no,  it  was 
against  freedom  in  the  abstract — 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found — by 
whatever  men  it  was  enjoyed — by 
whatever  checks  it  was  secured — 
and  by  whatever  safeguards  it  was 
guaranteed.  Freedom  was  the  oh- 
ject  of  their  most  inveterate  hate, 
and  against  freedom  they  were 
ready  to  employ  every  species  both 
of  fraud  and  force.  They  dreaded 
its  institutions — they  abhorred  its 
spirit ;  all  the  benefits  which  it  had 
conferred  upon  mankind,  all  the 
monuments  which  had  been  raised 
in  its  honour,  all  the  miracles 


which  had  been  effected  by  its  in¬ 
fluence,  they  hated  with  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  demons ;  for  they  were 
compelled  to  fear,  and  tremble  at 
the  very  sound  of  its  name.  It 
was  on  this  account,  that,  disguise 
it  as  they  might,  they  could 
feel  no  real  friendship  for  Great 
Britain.  It  was  idle  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  these  armed  critics  could 
be  bounded  in  their  views  by  any 
limits  of  time  or  of  country.  If 
there  were  any  portion  of  territory 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Alexander,  which  appeared  pe¬ 
culiarly  suited  to  his  views,  would 
he  not  soon  be  able  to  discover 
some  flaw  in  its  political  institutions 
requiring  his  intervention,  suppo¬ 
sing  it  even  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  government?  Nay,  if 
his  imperial  majesty,  with  his  con¬ 
sistory  of  tyrants  and  armed  critics, 
were  met  by  the  Ulemah,  with 
all  his  tribe  of  learned  Muftis, 
pleading  that  their  government  was 
of  the  most  sacred  and  venerable 
description — that  it  had  antiquity 
in  its  favour — that  it  was  in  full 
possession  of  “  the  conservative 
principle  of  social  order” — that  it 
wTas  replete  with  grand  truths,” 
— that  it  was  ff  powerful  and  para¬ 
lysed” — that  it  had  never  listened 
to  e(  the  fatal  doctrines  of  a  dis¬ 
organized  philosophy,”  and  that  it 
had  never  been  visited  by  any  such 
things  as  “  dreams  of  fallacious 
liberty ;”  still  these  “  three  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Verona”  would  not  turn 
away,  but  would  pry  about  for  an 
avenue  by  which  to  enter  into  the 
territory  in  question,  and  if  they 
could  not  And  a  way,  would  not  be 
very  scrupulous  about  making  one  ; 
and  the  result  would  be,  that,  in 
three  months  from  the  time  of  de¬ 
liberation,  the  emperor  Alexander 
would  be  at  Constantinople,  or  at 
Minorca ;  and  that  Austria  and 
Prussia  would  be  invited  to  look 
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for  an  indemnity  in  any  thing  that 
England,  or  the  king  of  England, 
might  have  to  suit  them.  Resis¬ 
tance  to  this  hand  of  congregated 
despots  was  a  matter  of  duty,  and 
the  duty  of  England  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  plain.  It  behoved  us, 
however,  to  take  care  that  we  did 
not  rush  blindly  into  a  war.  An 
appeal  to  arms  ought  to  be  the  last 
alternative  we  should  try ;  but  still 
it  ought  never  to  be  so  foreign  to 
our  thoughts  as  to  be  conceived 
impossible,  or  so  foreign  from  our 
counsels  as  to  take  us  unprepared. 

The  thunders  of  applause  from 
both  sides  of  the  House,  with  which 
this  speech  was  received,  and  which 
continued  for  some  minutes  after 
Mr.  Brougham  sat  down,  gave  a 
most  unequivocal  attestation,  both 
of  the  unanimous  sentiments  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  oratorical  power 
which  produced  so  strong  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  them.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  sir  J.  Mackintosh,  and  Mr. 
Denman,  followed  on  the  same 
side,  but  with  infinitely  less  effect. 

Mr.  Canning,  not  having  as  yet 
been  elected  and  returned  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House,  was  not  present 
at  the  discussion.  Mr.  Peel  was 

the  onlv  one  of  the  ministers  who 
* 

spoke.  He  regretted,  that  Mr. 
Brougham  should  have  used  too 
strong  expressions,  and  too  sarcastic 
a  severity  against  powers  who  were 
in  alliance  with  us,  and  who  did 
not  deserve  the  sweeping  invective 
with  which  they  had  been  loaded. 
The  recent  conduct  of  Russia  to¬ 
wards  Turkey  proved  the  injustice 
of  the  accusation  respecting  the 
spirit  of  aggression  by  which  she 
was  animated  :  for  nothin"  could 
be  more  manifest,  than  that  her  po¬ 
licy  of  late  had  been  marked  by 
the  greatest  forbearance,  and  by  a 
desire  rather  to  avoid  than  to  pro¬ 
mote  war. 


With  respect  to  the  Spanish 
question,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
spoke  to  the  same  purport  as  lord 
Liverpool  did  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  though  upon  the  whole, 
with  even  more  reserve,  and  greater 
caution  of  language.  He  thought, 
that  the  grounds  assigned  by  France 
for  her  interference  were  not  ade¬ 
quate  ;  but,  supposing  himself  to 
be  a  Frenchman,  he  could  not  tell 
in  what  light  the  question  might 
then  present  itself.  There  was 
still,  he  conceived,  a  chance,  that 
peace  might  be  preserved  :  and  our 
duty  was,  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  to  mediate  between 
angry  parties,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  the  termination  of  which  no 
man  could  foresee. 

The  Address  was  carried  una¬ 
nimously. 

The  favourable  feelings  express¬ 
ed  by  the  ministers  towards  Spain, 
and  the  still  greater  liberality  of 
sentiment  so  unequivocally  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  enthusiastic  reception  of 
Mr.  Brougham’s  sarcastic  eloquence 
and  vehement  invective,  produced 
general  satisfaction  throughout  the 
country,  and  excited  deep  atten¬ 
tion  in  every  part  of  Europe.  At 
Madrid,  the  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
cusssion  was  received  with  exulta¬ 
tion  ;  the  speeches  of  lord  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Mr.  Brougham  were 
translated  into  Spanish,  and  were 
widely  circulated,  wherever,  either 
in  the  old  world  or  the  new,  that 
language  was  spoken.  Their  effect 
at  Paris,  was  no  less  visible  in  the 
terms  of  dislike  and  disrespect 
with  which  lord  Liverpool,  and 
still  more  Mr.  Canning,  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  by  the  violent  partisans  of 
Villele  and  Chateaubriand. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Temporary  suspension  of  Discussions  in  Parliament  on  the  Negotia¬ 
tions  relative  to  Spain — Questions  put  to  the  Ministers  by  Lord 
Lansdown  and  Mr,  Brougham — Removal  of  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Exportation  of  Arms  to  Spain — Papers  relating  to  the  Negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  Spanish  Question ,  laid  before  Parliament — Ministerial 
exposition  of  the  course  of  Policy  which  the  English  Cabinet  had 
followed :  the  frst  mention  of  diplomatic  discussion  relative  to 
Spain:  Proceedings  at  Verona:  Negotiations  at  P aids  :  our  com¬ 
munications  with ,  and  advice  to ,  the  Spanish  Government :  our 
Proceedings  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Speech  of  the  King 
of  France  at  the  Opening  of  the  Session  of  the  Chambers :  justifi¬ 
cation  of  a  Pacific  Policy — Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill — Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Negotiations 
relative  to  Spain:  an  Address ,  disapproving  of  the  Conduct  of 
Ministers ,  moved  by  Lord  Ellenborough :  grounds  on  which  it  was 
supported ;  amendment  moved  by  Lord  Granville :  arguments 
against  the  Address — Debate  in  .the  House  of  Commons ,  during 
three  nights ,  on  the  Spanish  Negotiations  :  the  Address  moved  by 
Mr.  Macdonald^  and  an  Amendment  to  it  by  Mr,  S.  Yiortley  : 
Speech  of  Mr.  Wilber  force ;  Speeches  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Peel,  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett :  Mr.  Canning's  Speech  ;  excellence  of  this  Speech :  Mr. 
Brougham’ s  feeble  Reply  :  manoeuvre  of  the  Opposition  to  avoid  a 
Division  of  the  House  :  residt  of  the  Division — Subsequent  Motion 
of  Lord  Grey  in  the  House  of  Lords — General  state  oj°  feeling 
with  respect  to  Spain  throughout  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  War. 


MR.  Canning  took  his  seat  on 
the  12th  of  February.,  as  one 
of  the  members  for  the  borough  of 
Harwich :  but,  for  some  weeks,  a 
silence  nearly  complete  was  ob¬ 
served  in  both  houses  on  the 
relations  between  France  and 
Spain.  This  did  not  arise  from 
indifference;  for  the  public  mind 
was  all  along;  fixed  with  eager  an- 
xiety  on  the  issue  of  the  existing 
crisis  :  but  there  prevailed  a  gene¬ 
ral  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
course  of  policy  which  our  minis¬ 


ters  were  pursuing,  and  a  convic¬ 
tion,  that,  as  the  parliament  and 
people  of  England  had  already  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinion  strongly  on 
the  subject,  further  discussion 
would  only  be  injurious,  while  our 
negotiations  continued  and  any 
chance  of  peace  remained.  On 
the  24th  of  February,  the  marquis 
of  Lansdown  inquired  of  lord 
Liverpool,  whether  there  was  any 
hope  that  hostilities  between  F ranee 
and  Spain  would  he  averted.  Lord 
Liverpool  stated  in  reply/that  mat* 
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ters  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
point  which  made  the  preservation 
of  peace  impossible ;  hut  deprecated 
any  further  discussion,  as  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  were  still  continued. 
He  added,  that  special  circumstan¬ 
ces  had  occurred,  some  of  them 
very  recently,  which  made  him 
more  averse  than  before,  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  subject.  The 
forbearance,  which  parliament  had 
already  shown,  had  been  of  mate¬ 
rial  advantage  to  the  ministers  in 
their  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers ;  and  that  forbearance,  he 
hoped,  would  be  extended  some¬ 
what  longer.  The  marquis  of 
Lansdown  then  inquired,  whether 
the  country  was  perfectly  un¬ 
shackled  as  to  the  course,  which, 
under  future  circumstances,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  adopt  with 
a  view  to  its  own  interests  or 
honour.  Lord  Liverpool  replied, 
that  we  had  entered  into  no  en¬ 
gagement  whatever  that  could  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  following  any  path 
which  our  honour  or  interests 
might  prescribe. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  had, 
in  one  of  his  speeches,  asserted, 
that  the  principles  on  which 
France  proceeded,  were  admitted 
even  by  Mr.  Canning ;  and, 
in  proof  of  his  assertion,  he 
pretended  to  quote  some  passages 
from  the  official  correspondence  of 
the  secretary  for  the  foreign  de¬ 
partment.  On  the  28th  of  F ebruary, 
Mr.  Brougham  put  a  question  to 
Mr.  Canning,  with  respect  to  the 
:  colour  given  to  the  foreign  policy 
I  of  the  British  ministry  in  that 
;  speech  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand’s, 
and  more  particularly  with  respect 
to  a  pretended  quotation,  given  in 
it,  from  a  note  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  right  hon.  secretary. 
Mr.  Canning  replied,  that  the  ex- 
'  tracts  were  not  fairly  given,  and 
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that  they  conveyed,  as  absolute, 
propositions  which,  in  fact,  were 
stated  with  a  qualification.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  admitted,  that 
the  grounds  of  hoping  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace  had  been  greatly 
diminished ;  hut  he  suggested,  that 
while  any  hope  remained,  it  would 
he  improper  to  make  a  complete  dis¬ 
closure  of  all  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  late  negotiations. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  England  and  Spain,  in 
1814,  an  article  was  introduced 
into  the  treaty,  which  hound  this 
country  not  to  furnish  succours  to 
the  South  American  colonies.  In 
1818,  the  de  facto  independence  of 
these  states  having  existed  for 
several  years,  neutrality  between 
them  and  the  mother  country  re¬ 
quired,  either  that  the  prohibition 
should  be  withdrawn,  or  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  both  parties. 
The  latter  course  was  the  one 
which  was  adopted.  But  it  was 
obvious,  that,  if  this  state  of  things 
were  to  remain  unaltered  upon  the 
eve,  and  during  the  continuance, 
of  a  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  the  latter  power  would 
be  exposed  to  no  small  in¬ 
convenience  from  a  prohibition 
which  did  not  operate  upon  the 
former.  Accordingly,  when,  from 
the  tide  of  events,  war  became  pro¬ 
bable,  his  majesty’s  government 
stated  to  Spain,  that  there  were 
two  modes  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  privileges  of  F  ranee  and 
those  of  Spain  might  be  equalized  by 
an  order  in  council ;  either  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  France,  or  by 
removing  the  prohibition  upon 
their  exportation  to  Spain;  but 
it  was  also  stated,  that  his  majesty’s 
government  could  not  remove  that 
prohibition  as  it  respected  Spain, 
without  removing  it  also  as  it  re^ 
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spected  the  South  American  colo¬ 
nies.  The  extension  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  to  France,  would  have 
been  a  prohibition  in  words  only 
and  not  in  fact ;  for  the  vicinity  of 
the  Belgic  ports  would  have 
rendered  indirect  exportation  to 
France  so  easy,  that  the  prohibition 
of  direct  exportation  would  have 
been  nugatory.  Our  government 
therefore,  anxious  to  preserve  a 
real  and  not  merely  a  seeming 
neutrality,  adopted  the  other  mode 
of  proceeding  and  issued  an  order 
in  council,  taking  oiF  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  exporting  arms  and 
ammunition  to  Spain. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  lord 
Liverpool  gave  notice,  that  he 
would  on  the  14th  of  April,  lay 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  the 
papers  relative  to  the  late  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  state  of  affairs  between 
France  and  Spain.  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  this  communication  and  the 
day  appointed  for  the  production  of 
the  papers,  was  filled  up  by  'the 
Easter  holidays;  for  both  houses  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  10th  of  April, — the 
Lords,  from  the  26th  of  March  ; 
and  the  Commons,  from  the  27th. 
A  ridiculous  enough  attempt  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  abridge,  by  a  few  days,  the 
usual  duration  of  the  adjournment 
under  the  pretext,  that,  in  so  critical 
a  state  of  Europe,  the  sittings  of 
the  house  ought  not  to  be  suspended 
so  long. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  the  diplo¬ 
matic  papers,  relative  to  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  the  relations  between 
France  and  Spain,  were  laid  before 
parliament  f  in  the  House  of 

*  These  papers  (with  the  exception 
of  merely  formal  communications)  will 
he  found  among  the  Public  Documents 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 
Mr.  Canning’s  share  in  this  diplomatic 
correspondence  deserves  unqualified 


Peers,  by  lord  Liverpool,  and  in 
the  Commons,  by  Mr.  Canning. 
On  this  occasion,  these  two  leading 
members  of  the  cabinet  entered 
into  an  exposition  of  the  course  of 
conduct  which  had  been  pursued 
by  his  majesty’s  government,  and 
of  the  principles  by  which  that 
conduct  had  been  guided.  When 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  said  Mr. 
Canning,  set  out  to  join  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Verona,  it  was  not  under¬ 
stood  that  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  discuss  at  that  meeting  the 
affairs  of  Spain.  The  matter,  of 
which  it  was  expected  that  the 
Congress  would  take  cognizance, 
and  to  which  the  preparation  of 
instructions  had  been  particularly 
directed,  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  east  of  Europe,  and  the  com¬ 
plicated  transactions  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  It  was  only 
on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington  found  that  the 
state  of  Spain  was  likely  to  occupy 
a  most  important  place  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  Congress  at  Ve¬ 
rona  ;  and  he  instantly  applied  for 
specific  instructions  on  that  point. 
The  requisition  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  (who  left  London, 
within  about  forty-eight  hours 
after  Mr.  Canning  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  seals  of  the  foreign 
office)  was  dated  from  Paris  on 
the  2Jst  of  September;  and  the 
instructions  transmitted  in  conse¬ 
quence  were  in  the  following 
terms  : — ■“  If  there  he  a  determined 
project  to  interfere  by  force  or  by 
menace  in  the  present  struggle  in 
Spain,  so  convinced  are  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  government  of  the  uselessness 
and  danger  of  any  such  interfe- 


p raise  for  the  united  perspicuity,  pre¬ 
cision,  and  manly  elegance,  with  which 
be  states  the  principles  and  views  of 
the  English  cabinet. 
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rence,  so  objectionable  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  them  in  principle,  as  well 
as  utterly  impracticable  in  execu¬ 
tion,  that  when  the  necessity  arises, 
or  (I  would  rather  say)  when  the 
opportunity  offers,  I  am  to  instruct 
your  grace  at  once  frankly  and  pe¬ 
remptorily  to  declare,  that,  to  any 
such  interference,  come  what  may, 
his  majesty  will  not  be  party.” 
These  instructions  did  not  go  into, 
much  detail,  and  admitted  no  quali¬ 
fication  ;  they  were  positive  and 
peremptory,  and  from  them  the 
duke  of  Wellington  never  for  one 
moment  swerved.  So  far  was 
the  British  government  at  that 
time  from  entertaining  any  idea  that 
a  proposition  of  a  nature  hostile  to 
Spain  would  be  made  by  France, 
that  there  was  every  previous  reason 
for  believing,  that  France  would  be 
the  last  quarter  from  which  such 
a  prohibition  would  come.  It  was 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that 
the  king  of  France,  on  the  5th  of 
June,  declared,  in  allusion  to  the 
force  he  had  stationed  on  his  Py¬ 
renean  frontier,  that  the  precaution 
thus  adopted  had  kept  from  his 
provinces  a  contagion  which  had 
ravaged  a  great  part  of  Spain ;  that 
with  the  same  object  only  he  meant 
to  maintain  the  forces  he  had 
stationed ;  and  that  nothing  but 
ill-will  and  calumny  could  find 
a  pretext  for  ascribing  to  this 
precautionary  measure  a  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose.  Such  was  the 
statement  in  the  last  document 
France  had  issued  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  and 
the  right  hon.  secretary  mentioned 
it  only  to  account  for  the  fact,  that 
the  instructions  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  were  not,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  framed  with  a  view  to  meet 
propositions  hostile  to  Spain  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government. 
When  the  Congress  of  Verona  met. 
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and  when  the  propositions  of  the 
French  government  regarding 
Spain  were  brought  forward,  they 
were  not  directed  to  a  hostile  ob¬ 
ject — they  were  in  their  nature 
purely  defensive,  conditional,  and 
hypothetical.  They  did  not  then 
call  for  the  assistance  of  the  allies 
against  Spain :  they  asked  merely 
what  would  be  the  conduct  of  the 
allies  in  three  given  cases,  which 
all  presupposed  some  active  offence 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  part  of 
Spain.  To  these  inquiries,  an¬ 
swers  were  given  on  the  part  of  three 
of  the  continental  powers,  profes¬ 
sing  their  readiness  to  countenance, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  support  France 
in  the  specified  cases.  The  British 
plenipotentiary  gave  no  such  an¬ 
swer.  He  said,  that  he  was  pre¬ 
cluded  from  entering  into  any  hy¬ 
pothetical  engagement.  He  de¬ 
manded,  before  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  even  a  hypothetical 
concurrence  to  a  hypothetical 
promise  in  a  hypothetical  case, 
that  he  should  be  informed,  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  practically,  what  of¬ 
fence  Spain  had  actually  given  to 
France,  and  what  were  the  grounds 
of  future  offence  anticipated  by 
France.  The  congress  of  Verona, 
during  the  weeks  of  its  sittings, 
discussed  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings;  but  the  language  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  was  the 
same  on  the  last  day  of  meeting  as 
on  the  first — a  positive  refusal  to 
give  any  answer  to  the  inquiries 
of  France — a  positive  refusal  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  inter¬ 
ference,  by  force  or  menace,  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Spain. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
gress,  the  three  great  Continental 
Powers  agreed  with  France  to 
transmit  to  their  ministers  at  Ma¬ 
drid  several  despatches,  remon¬ 
strating  with  Spain  on  the  state 
C  2 
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of  her  institutions,  and  calling  for 
changes  in  them  as  the  price  of 
their  continued  friendship  and  for¬ 
bearance.  The  British  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  however,  declined  any  parti¬ 
cipation  in  that  proceeding,  and 
declared,  on  the  part  of  his  sove¬ 
reign,  that  all  he  could  do  would 
be,  to  continue  his  minister  at  Ma¬ 
drid  when  the  others  were  with¬ 
drawn,  in  the  hope  of  abating  the 
irritation  such  a  measure  must  oc¬ 
casion,  and  of  preventing  the  evil 
by  friendly  counsel  and  assist¬ 
ance. 

So  broke  up  the  congress  at  Ve¬ 
rona.  The  plenipotentiary  of 
Trance  left  it  to  return  to  Paris, 
to  consider  what  step  his  govern¬ 
ment  would  take  more  in  advance 
than  the  rest  of  the  continental 
allies :  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
continental  allies,  to  prepare  their 
despatches  for  Madrid  ;  the  British 
plenipotentiary,  to  renew  at  Paris 
the  remonstrances  he  had  ineffec¬ 
tually  made  at  Verona,  and  in  the 
last  resort,  to  report  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  his  disappointment,  if  disap¬ 
pointment  it  should  be,  in  order 
that,  to  the  minister  at  Madrid 
instructions  might  be  sent,  to  dis¬ 
avow,  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
any  participation  in  these  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  ad¬ 
vise,  and  strenuously  implore,  that 
the  slightest  excess  might  be  studi¬ 
ously  avoided,  which  could  retro¬ 
spectively  justify,  or  prospectively 
encourage,  the  war  threatened  by 
France. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  arrived 
at  Paris  about  the  beginning  of 
December.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment,  far  from  being  in  a  more 
warlike  disposition,  were,  on  the 
contrary,  inclined  to  maintain  peace, 
and  disposed  to  send  back  to  Ve¬ 
rona,  at  mast  to  the  sovereigns 
who  had  not  then  actually  quitted 


that  city,  the  despatches  prepared 
for  Madrid,  and  to  entreat  them 
to  reconsider  the  contents  of  those 
despatches,  and  the  impropriety  of 
the  time  for  sending  them. 

Such  was  the  first  report .  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  Up  to  this  period,  no  com¬ 
munication  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  Spain  on 
the  subject  of  wrhat  was  passing  at 
Verona ;  and  the  reason  why  no 
such  intercourse  had  occurred,  lay 
in  the  following  circumstances : 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  a  loud  complaint 
had  been  raised  in  this  country  re¬ 
specting  the  state  of  our  commer- 
cial  navigation  in  the  West  Indies. 
Pirate-vessels,  some  bearing  the 
flag  of  independent  colonies  of 
Spain,  and  others  of  Spain  herself, 
had  committed  the  most  grievous 
depredations  on  British  trade,  to 
an  enormous  amount,  and  attend¬ 
ed  with  circumstances  of  such  vio¬ 
lence  and  cruelty,  as  to  call  for 
national  interposition.  Not  long, 
therefore,  after  parliament  rose,  it 
had  been  thought  necessary  by  the 
British  government  to  send  orders, 
and  therewith  an  armament,  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  take  into  our  own 
hands  that  redress  which  had  been 
in  vain  sought  by  representation 
and  remonstrance  at  Madrid.  Or¬ 
ders  were  given  to  the  commander, 
in  the  event  of  the  owners  of  pi¬ 
rate  vessels  continuing  to  find  re¬ 
fuge  on  the  shores  of  Cuba,  that, 
after  first  communicating  with  the 
Spanish  governor  of  the  island, 
and  asking  his  assistance,  he  should 
either  conjointly,  or,  upon  his  re¬ 
fusal,  separately,  effect  a  landing 
in  Cuba,  and  root  out  the  nest  of 
marauders  that  infested  those  seas. 
About  the  same  time,  pretensions, 
utterly  obsolete,  were  revived  by 
commanders  on  the  Spanish  main. 
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to  declare  constructive  blockades  of 
the  whole  coast  of  what  was  Spa¬ 
nish  America,  and  to  capture  all 
trading  vessels  that  should  pre¬ 
sume  to  violate  these  blockades. 
Many  instances,  recent  and  fla¬ 
grant,  had  occurred,  in  which  the 
laws  of  these  blockades  had  been 
rigorously  carried  into  execution, 
and  outrages  of  the  same  sort 
had  been  continued,  more  or  less, 
for  many  preceding  years.  Al¬ 
most  from  the  year  1815,  there 
had  been  a  series  of  unanswered 
representations  of  unredressed 
grievances  preferred  to  the  Court 
of  Madrid,  which  it  was  at  length 
thought  expedient  to  bring  directly 
to  a  point.  That  justice  was  on 
the  side  of  the  British  complaints, 
might  be  inferred  from  the  cir- 
stance,  that,  after  negotiation,  re¬ 
dress  was  finally  accorded ;  and  that 
the  amount  of  the  grievance  was 
not  small,  might  be  gathered  from 
the  sum  which  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  iteelf  appropriated  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  claim,  being 
about  half  a  million  sterling.  The 
business,  on  which  sir  W.  A’Court 
(our  minister  at  Madrid)  was  first 
employed  there,  was  in  making 
these  remonstrances.,  and  in  de¬ 
manding  redress.  He  was  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment — first,  the  instructions  with 
regard  to  Cuba;  and  secondly,  the 
further  fact,  that  an  armament 
had  been  sent  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  with  orders  to  make  reprisals, 
if  our  maritime  rights  should  not 
be  observed.  Redress  was  pro¬ 
mised  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and 
instructions  were  accordingly  sent 
out  to  sir  John  Owen.  Remon¬ 
strance  having  been  once  made, 
redress  once  claimed,  and  satis¬ 
faction  accorded,  no  hostile  feel¬ 
ing  could  possibly  remain  on  the 
part  of  this  country,  But  it  was 
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not  in  the  midst  of  negotiations 
like  these,  that  it  would  have  been 
either  delicate  or  proper,  to  have 
entered  into  discussions,  or  made 
declarations,  of  the  part  Great 
Britain  was  taking  on  behalf  of 
European  Spain.  This  country  had 
pursued  two  courses  of  action : 
on  the  one  hand,  it  had  claimed 
of  Spain,  redress  for  injuries  in¬ 
flicted  under  her  flag  in  South 
America ;  and  on  the  other,  she 
had  defended  Spain  against  an  in¬ 
vasion  by  European  powers.  The 
British  government  well  knew, 
that  a  time  must  come,  when  a  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  latter  course  might 
be  made  to  the  ministry  at  Ma¬ 
drid  ;  and  by  a  coincidence  in  point 
of  time,  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
Congress  at  Verona,  that  our  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  redress  had  been 
brought  to  a  favourable  conclusion. 

Before  this  disclosure  of  the 
discussions  at  Verona  was  made 
to  Spain,  and  while  she  was  yet 
uncertain  what  steps  had  been 
taken  at  Congress,  an  application 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
government,  first,  to  ascertain  what 
the  precise  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  had  been ;  and  next,  to  in¬ 
terest  this  country  to  employ  her 
good  offices  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  In  making  this  request, 
pains  were  taken  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  distinctly,  that  the  good, 
offices  she  asked  were  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  most  strict 
neutrality.  She  asked  counsel  and 
mediation  —  that  Great  Britain 
should  offer  advice  to  one  friend, 
on  behalf  of  another.  Upon  ro- 
ceiving  this  application,  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  government  hesitated  not  a  rfio- 
ment  to  write  to  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  then  expected  at  Paris, 
and  to  direct  his  grace  to  offer  to 
the  French  government  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Great;  Britain  %  thq 
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amicable  settlement  of  the  disputes 
with  Spain.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment,  after  some  negotiation,  de¬ 
clined  the  offer  thus  made ;  stating 
as  the  reason,  that  the  grounds 
of  difference  between  France 
and  Spain  were  not  of  that 
distinct  and  definite  kind  that 
admitted  of  exact  specification, 
and  practical  adjustment ;  that 
they  grew  out  of  the  state  of 
things  in  which  the  two  king¬ 
doms  found  themselves  ;  and  out 
of  the  influence  which  what  was 
passing  in  Spain  had  upon  the  in¬ 
ternal  tranquillity  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty’s  dominions ; 
that  the  two  nations  had,  in  fact, 
got  into  such  a  condition  towards 
each  other  of  reciprocal  jealousy 
and  irritation,  that,  rather  than 
submit  to  all  the  inconveniences  of 
such  a  situation,  war  would  be  the 
preferable  alternative,  as  affording 
at  least  some  ultimate  solution. 
He  (Mr.  Canning)  admitted,  that 
here  was  a  case,  in  which  we  might 
have  said  to  both  parties,  that 
without  something  more  speci¬ 
fic  on  either  side,  some  sensible 
and  tangible  cause  of  complaint 
-—some  exact  claim  of  redress 
on  the  part  of  the  country 
supposed  to  be  aggrieved  —  it 
would  be  better  for  us  not  to 
interfere ;  that  we  had  done  all 
that  we  could  do  with  each  party  ; 
and  that,  as  our  efforts  had  been 
attended  hitherto  with  no  success, 
we  begged  leave  to  withdraw  from 
further  interposition.  Such  a  course 
was  quite  open  to  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  :  but  as  every  thing  that 
was  stated  on  both  sides  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  most  solemn 
assurances  of  a  pacific  disposition  ; 
and  as  the  British  ministry  did 
entertain  an  alarm,  beyond  any  for¬ 
mer  occasion,  of  the  danger  of  war, 
not  only  to  Spain  but  to  France, 


and  through  France  to  Europe,  it 
became  a  question  very  material  to 
be  debated,  whether,  while  there 
remained  the  slightest  chance  of 
success,  it  wras  not  our  duty  to 
make  a  further  effort,  as  being  the 
only  power  through  whom  it  was 
possible  that  the  effort  should  be 
made.  There  was  this  advantage 
in  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
as  compared  with  the  state  of  Eu¬ 
rope  at  the  opening  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Verona — that  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  now  reduced  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  France  and  Spain. 
The  dispatches  from  the  three 
continental  powers  had  been  sent ; 
their  ministers  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  :  the  cases  foreseen  at  Ve¬ 
rona,  in  which  alone  the  powers 
were  bound  to  interpose  on  behalf 
of  France,  had  none  of  them  oc¬ 
curred.  It  was  a  matter,  there¬ 
fore,  merely  between  France  and 
Spain  ;  and  it  was  for  this  coun¬ 
try  to  decide,  whether  it  would  or 
would  not  take  a  step,  which  might 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  war, 
but  which  could  not  widen  the 
breach,  and  increase  the  danger. 
Under  these  circumstances,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  determined  to  in¬ 
terpose  their  good  offices  on  behalf 
of  Spain  ;  and  their  anxiety,  in  so 
interposing,  was  to  distinguish 
their  conduct,  not  only  from  that 
which  the  continental  powers  in 
their  several  despatches  had  dis¬ 
played  towards  Spain— -not  only 
from  that  which  France,  in  the 
speech  of  her  minister,  had  like¬ 
wise  declared  her  determination  to 
pursue ;  but  to  distinguish  it  also, 
by  the  channel  through  which  it 
was  made,  from  every  species  of 
interference  that  did  not  proceed 
from  the  most  friendly  terms. 
The  channel  through  which  it 
was  made,  was  the  duke  of  Wel-« 
lington, 
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About  the  first  week  of  January , 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  quitted  this 
country,  with  a  confidential  com¬ 
munication  from  his  Grace  to  the 
Spanish  government ;  and  this 
measure  was  adopted,  in  the  hope, 
that  the  expressed  opinions  of  so 
distinguished  a  benefactor  of  the 
Spanish  nation  might  have  much 
influence  on  many  leading  Spani¬ 
ards,  who  had  been  his  Graced 
personal  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Not  many  weeks  (continued  Mr, 
Canning)  after  lord  Fitzroy  So¬ 
merset  had  set  out,  an  event  oc¬ 
curred,  which  shook  very  strongly 
our  hopes  of  bringing  about  any 
accommodation  between  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  France  and  of  Spain 
—he  alluded  to  the  extraordinary 
speech  with  which  the  French  mi¬ 
nisters  opened  the  chambers.  Of 
the  construction,  to  which  the 
words  of  that  speech  were  liable, 
and  which  indeed  they  most  natu¬ 
rally  bore,  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  House,  who  thought  with 
more  disgust  and  abhorrence  than 
he  (Mr.  Canning)  did.  If  that 
speech  were  to  be  understood  in 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  words — 
namely,  that  the  Spanish  people 
were  to  be  called  upon,  to  consent 
to  certain  modifications  in  their 
constitution,  not  because  it  was 
faulty  in  itself,  or  dangerous  to 
neighbouring  states,  or  unsafe  even 
to  the  prince  who  ruled  by  it,  but 
because  it  was  not  an  emanation 
from  the  Crown — it  was  clear,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  no  Spaniard,, 
who  had  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  independence  of  his  country, 
could  consent  either  to  modify,  or 
to  hear  a  modification  proposed  of 
that  constitution ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  no  British  statesman,  who 
valued  his  character  as  a  member 
of  a  free  state,  could  either  think, 
or  hear  of  his  country  being  made 
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a  party  to  negotiations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  such  monstrous 
proposals.  Not  a  week,  no,  not 
even  a  day  was  lost,  in  conveying 
to  France  the  expression  of  these 
sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government,  and  in  telling 
her,  that,  if  such  was  the  meaning 
of  the  speech  in  question,  there 
was  an  end  to  all  further  negotia¬ 
tions,  at  least  through  a  British 
channel — that  the  principle  avow¬ 
ed,  was  one,  which  a  British 
statesman  could  not  acknowledge, 
that  it  struck  directly  at  the  root 
of  the  British  constitution — and 
that,  as  it  could  not  be  accepted  as 
part  of  the  British  code  of  law,  it 
could  not  be  recommended  by  a 
British  statesman  to  the  acceptance 
of  any  other  people.  The  ministers 
of  France  were  likewise  told,  that 
as  Great  Britain  did  not  put  for¬ 
ward  her  own  political  institu¬ 
tions  as  the  model  on  which 
those  of  other  states  were  to  be 
framed,  or  as  the  only  system  from 
which  national  freedom  and  hap¬ 
piness  could  flow,  so  neither  could 
she  allow  France  (whose  freedom 
and  happiness  she  did  not  envy, 
though  they  were  described  to  arise 
from  a  constitution  octroy  ee  from 
the  throne)  to  make  her  own  ex¬ 
ample  a  rule  for  other  nations, 
much  less  to  force  that  example 
upon  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  con¬ 
sanguinity  of  the  reigning  dynas¬ 
ties  of  the  two  countries.  It  was, 
however,  added,  that  if  this  con¬ 
struction  were  disavowed,  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  might  still  continue. 
The  French  government  did  sub¬ 
sequently  disavow  this  obnoxious 
construction,  and  adopted  another, 
which  the  words  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  qualified  to  bear.  The  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  consequence  pro¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  it  was  at  this  period, 
that  ministers,  when  interrogated 
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on  the  subject  in  parliament,  had 
felt  themselves  hound  to  declare, 
that  they  had  considerable  hopes 
of  bringing  them  to  a  successful 
termination :  for,  however  sin¬ 
gular  and  extraordinary  it  might 
appear,  it  was  nevertheless  strictly 
true,  that  when  the  speech  of  the 
king  of  France  was  communicated 
to  him  (Mr.  Canning)  by  the 
French  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  this 
country,  it  was  accompanied  by 
more  profuse  assurances  of  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  French  government 
for  accommodation,  and  of  their 
wishes  for  the  good  services  of 
the  British  government,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  accommodation,  than 
had  ever  been  made  at  any  previous 
stage  of  the  transactions.  It  was 
not  surprising,  that  the  effect, 
which  the  French  government  had 
anticipated,  had  been  produced 
upon  the  British  government  by 
the  communications  which  they 
then  made  to  it ;  but  it  was  sur¬ 
prising,  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  by  some  strange  and  unac¬ 
countable  delusion,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  remonstrances  which  his 
majesty’s  ministers  had  made  to 
them  on  the  subject,  should  have 
ever  thought,  and  indeed  should 
still  continue  to  think,  that,  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  document  which  they 
had  done,  they  had  hit  a,  chord 
which  could  not  fail  to  vibrate  at 
Madrid,  and  that  they  had  put 
forward  a  specific,  which  could  not 
fail  to  cure  all  the  evils  which 
prevailed  within  its  meridian. 

While  these  communications  were 
passing  between  Paris  and  Madrid, 
a  new  application  was  received 
from  the  Spanish  government, 
calling  for  a  more  active  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  good  services  of  this 
country  in  producing  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  France.  If  his 
majesty’s  ministers  had  previously 


entertained  any  doubts  of  the  line 
of  conduct  which  they  ought  to 
pursue,  that  application  would 
have  decided  them:  for,  under 
such  circumstances,  had  they  de¬ 
clined  to  continue  their  interposi¬ 
tion,  they  would  have  appeared  to 
be  setting  their  own  private  feel¬ 
ings  in  opposition  to  the  judgment 
of  those  who  still  thought  their 
interposition  worth  having.  The 
interposition  was  therefore  con¬ 
tinued;  but,  from  that  time  forth, 
the  British  government  took  no 
active  part  in  the  transactions. 
No  second  instructions  were  sent 
out  to  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  and 
he  in  consequence  left  Madrid. 
Sir  Wm.  A’Court,  being  three 
days  nearer  to  Paris,  and  the  du¬ 
plication  of  three  days  in  the  con¬ 
veyance  and  return  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence  causing  the  delay  of  a 
week,  was  left  to  conduct  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  the  two  parties ;  and 
all  that  remained  for  him  to  do 
was,  to  state  to  each  party  the  pro¬ 
posals  and  answers  of  the  other. 
The  result  of  these  communica¬ 
tions  was  a  total  failure  of  every 
endeavour  to  maintain  peace. 
After  this  failure  nothing  remained 
for  Great  Britain  to  do,  but  to  state 
fairly  to  each  party  the  line  of 
conduct  which  she  was  determined 
to  pursue,  in  a  state  of  things  so 
deplorable  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  these  transactions  it  was 
regularly  stated  to  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  that  we  would  do  all 
that  we  could  to  avert  a  war ;  but 
that,  if  war  should  unfortunately 
ensue,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  our  anxiety  to  avert  it  was  to 
be  considered  ns  the  measure  of  our 
determination  to  take  part  in  it, 
when  commenced.  To  France,  a 
formal  declaration  was  made  of  the 
course  of  policy,  which  we  meant 
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to  pursue  in  a  despatch  which  had 
been  sent  to  our  ambassador  at 
Paris,  after  all  hopes  of  an  ami¬ 
cable  arrangement  had  ceased,  to 
be  by  him  communicated  to  M. 
Chateaubriand.  That  despatch, 
after  giving  a  history  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  concluded  in  the  following 
manner  :  —  “  It  remains  only  to 
describe  the  conduct,  which  it  is  his 
majesty’s  desire  and  intention  to 
observe,  in  a  conflict  between  two 
nations,  to  each  of  whom  his  ma¬ 
jesty  is  bound  by  the  ties  of  amity 
and  alliance.  The  repeated  dis¬ 
avowal,  by  his  most  Christian  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government,  of  all  views  of 
ambition  and  aggrandizement,  for¬ 
bids  the  suspicion  of  any  design  on 
the  part  of  France  to  establish  a 
permanent  military  occupation  of 
Spain ;  or  to  force  his  Catholic 
majesty  into  any  measures,  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  independence  of  his 
Crown,  or  to  existing  relations 
with  other  powers.  The  repeated 
assurances,  which  his  majesty  has 
received,  of  the  determination  of 
France  to  respect  the  dominions  of 
his  most  faithful  majesty,  relieve 
his  majesty  from  any  apprehension 
of  being  called  upon  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  of  that  intimate  defen¬ 
sive  connexion  which  has  so  long 
subsisted  between  the  Crowns  of 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  With 
respect  to  the  provinces  in  America, 
which  have  thrown  off  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  time 
and  the  course  of  events  appear  to 
have  substantially  decided  their 
separation  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  ;  although  the  formal  recogni¬ 
tion  of  those  provinces,  as  inde¬ 
pendent  states,  by  his  majesty, 
may  be  hastened  or  retarded  by 
various  external  circumstances,  as 
well  as  by  the  more  or  less  satis¬ 
factory  progress,  in  each  state 
towards  a  regular  and  settled  form 
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of  government.  Spain  has  long 
been  apprised  of  his  majesty’s  opi¬ 
nions  upon  this  subject.  Disclaim¬ 
ing  in  the  most  solemn  manner  any 
intention  of  appropriating  to  him¬ 
self  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
late  Spanish  possessions  in  America, 
his  majesty  is  satisfied  that  no  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  by  France,  to 
bring  under  her  dominion  any  of 
those  possessions,  either  by  con¬ 
quest,  or  by  cession,  from  Spain. 
This  frank  explanation  upon  the 
points,  on  which  perhaps  alone  the 
possibility  of  any  collision  of  France 
with  Great  Britain  can  be  appre¬ 
hended  in  a  war  between  France 
and  Spain,  your  excellency  will 
represent  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
as  dictated  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
be  enabled  to  preserve,  in  that  war, 
a  strict  and  undeviating  neutrality 
— a  neutrality  not  liable  to  alter¬ 
ation  towards  either  party,  so  long 
as  the  honour  and  just  interests  of 
Great  Britain  are  equally  respected 
by  both.” 

Mr.  Canning,  after  his  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  course  which  govern¬ 
ment  had  pursued,  entered  into  a 
justification  of  the  system  of  neu¬ 
trality  which  had  been  adopted. 
He  knew,  that  many  individuals  in 
this  country  thought  that  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Spain  by  a  French  force 
ought  to  be  considered  by  England 
as  a  declaration  of  war  against  her¬ 
self.  But  war,  in  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  those  who  had  to  make  it, 
ought  to  be  well  and  duly  weighed 
before  it  was  resolved  on;  the  cause 
of  it  should  not  merely  be  sufficient, 
but  urgent ;  and  not  merely  urgent, 
but  absolutely  essential  to  the  in¬ 
terest  and  welfare  of  the  country 
which  first  declared  it.  In  making 
these  observations,  did  he  cast  any 
blame  upon  those,  who,  seeing  a 
strong  and  powerful  nation  eager 
to  crush  mid  overwhelm  with  its 
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vengeance  a  less  numerous  but  not 
less  gallant  people,  were  anxious 
to  join  the  weaker  against  the 
stronger  party  ?  Certainly  not — * 
the  feeling  was  highly  honourable 
to  those  who  entertained  it.  The 
bosoms,  in  which  it  existed  in  full 
bloom  and  vigour,  unchastened 
and  unalloyed  by  any  other  feeling, 
were  much  more  happy  than  those 
in  which  that  feeling  was  chastened, 
tempered,  and  mitigated  by  the 
considerations  of  prudence,  in¬ 
terest,  and  expediency.  He  not 
only  knew,  but  he  envied  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  who  called  for  war, 
for  the  issue  of  which  they  were 
in  no  wise  likely  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  :  for  he  would  confess,  that 
the  reasoning,  by  which  the  war 
against  Spain  was  justified,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  much  more 
calculated  than  the  war  itself  to 
excite  a  strong  feeling  against  those 
who  had  projected  it ;  and  he  could 
not  understand,  by  what  process  of 
reasoning, .  or  by  what  confusion  of 
ideas  those  who  defended  that 
war  contrived  to  persuade  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  had  made  out  any 
thing  which  approached  even  to  a 
shadow  of  a  case.  The  right  lion, 
secretary  added,  that  there  were 
some  persons,  who  thought  that, 
though  it  might  not  be  prudent  to 
make  war,  it  might  still  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  menace  war  against  France. 
These  individuals  he  conceived  to 
be  guilty  of  an  error  in  principle; 
as  the  country,  which  menaced  war, 
ought  always  to  be  ready  to  carry 
those  menaces  into  execution. 
There  were  other  individuals  who 
were  guilty  of  an  error  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind — an  error  of  opinion, 
and  who  thought  that  we  should 
immediately  send  forth  a  maritime 
armament,  to  watch  the  events 
that  might  occur  on  the  shores  of 
the  Peninsula.  Such  a  course 


would  be  unworthy  of  a  great  and 
independent  nation,  and  would 
degrade  us  from  a  first  to  a  se¬ 
condary  power.  Whenever  we 
determined  upon  war,  to  wage  it, 
not  as  an  auxiliary,  but  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal,  had  hitherto  been  our  policy ; 
and  on  all  former  occasions,  when 
we  had  resorted  to  hostilities,  we 
had  exerted  every  nerve  to  bring 
them  to  a  safe,  a  speedy,  and  an 
honourable  conclusion.  “  Toto 
certatum  est  corpore  regni.”  This, 
he  contended,  was  the  only  sound 
view  in  which  war  could  be  con¬ 
templated.  If  war  were  the  issue, 
it  should  be  a  war  worthy  of  this 
great  country ;  and  there  was  no 
war  in  which  the  country  could 
be  engaged  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  and  under  the  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Europe,  which 
would  not  call  forth  all  her  power, 
all  her  strength,  all  her  energies. 

On  the  same  evening  on  which 
Mr.  Canning  made  his  statement 
to  the  Commons,  lord  Liverpool 
gave  a  similar  exposition  of  our 
policy  to  the  Peers.  The  only 
difference  between  his  lordship's 
statement,  and  that  of  the  right 
hon.  secretary  (if  difference  it  can 
be  called)  was,  that  lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
earnestly  deprecated  departure  from 
neutrality,  declared  more  avow- 
edly  than  his  colleague,  that  the 
pacific  course,  adopted  by  ministers, 
did  not  arise  from  any  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  not  equal  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  war.  “  I  have 
no  hesitation  or  difficulty,”  said  the 
prime  minister, Ci  in  again  declaring, 
what  I  stated  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  that,  if  either  the 
honour,  or  the  essential  interests  of 
this  country  should  require  us  to 
engage  in  war,  we  have  the  means 
of  carrying  on  war  with  effect. 
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I  repeat  this,  my  lords,  not  loosely 
or  generally,  from  the  persuasion 
which  every  true  British  subject 
must  entertain,  that  a  great  coun¬ 
try  like  this,  will  always  find  the 
means  of  protecting  itself,  when 
its  safety,  its  interests,  or  its 
honour,  are  really  endangered  : 
but  I  say  it,  from  the  opportu¬ 
nities,  which  my  situation  gives 
me,  of  examining  such  a  question 
in  detail;  and  I  aver,  that  if  any 
circumstances  should  render  it 
either  necessary  or  advisable  for 
this  country  to  engage  in  war,  I 
should  feel  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  means  to  support  it,  without 
materially  impairing  any  of  the 
great  sources  of  our  prosperity.” 

Mr.  Brougham  in  the  one  House, 
and  earl  Grey  in  the  other,  imme¬ 
diately  intimated  their  opinion, 
that  the  explanation,  which  had 
been  given  of  the  conduct  of  our 
ministers,  was  by  no  means  satis¬ 
factory  :  hut  the  more  minute  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  was  neces¬ 
sarily  delayed,  till  the  members 
had  time  to  examine  the  diplomatic 
correspondence. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  lord 
Althorpe  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  act 
which  prohibited  British  subjects 
from  engaging  in  foreign  military 
service,  and  the  fitting  out,  in  his 
majesty’s  dominions,  without  the 
royal  licence,  vessels  for  warlike 
purposes.  It  was  opposed  on  the 
ground,  that,  in  the  actual  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Europe,  such  an 
alteration  of  our  law  would  he  an 
act  of  partiality  in  favour  of  Spain. 
It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
216  to  110. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  the  for¬ 
mal  debate  on  the  Spanish  nego¬ 
tiations  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  opened  by  lord 
Ellenborough,  who  proved,  by  a 


detached  examination  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  that  France  had  been 
dishonest  and  insincere  in  her  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  that  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  pursued  by  her,  was  unjusti¬ 
fiable  in  itself,  and  disadvantageous 
to  this  country.  Then  assuming 
that  the  insincerity  and  mis¬ 
chievous  policy  of  Villele  and 
Chateaubriand,  were  imputable  as 
faults  to  Mr.  Canning  and  lord 
Liverpool,  and  that  we  could  have 
arrested  France  in  her  career  with¬ 
out  involving  ourselves  in  hosti¬ 
lities,  he  sprung  to  the  conclusion, 
that  our  government  had  not  acted 
with  sufficient  vigour.  He  finished, 
by  moving  that  an  address  should 
be  read  to  his  majesty,  offering  the 
thanks  of  their  lordships  for  the 
communication  of  the  papers  relative 
to  the  late  negotiations — express¬ 
ing  their  regret  that  the  endeavours 
of  his  majesty’s  ministers  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  had  been  ineffectual ; 
and  at  the  same  time  representing 
that  the  course  of  negotiation  had 
not,  in  the  judgment  of  their  lord- 
ships,  been  calculated  to  support  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  nation ; 
that  their  lordships  had  heard  with 
indignation  the  speech  of  the  king 
of  France;  and  that  it  was  their 
opinion  that  more  prompt  and  de¬ 
cided  measures  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty’s  government  might  have 
prevented  war. 

Lord  Granville  moved  an  a- 
mendment,  expressing  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  House  in  the  principles 
laid  down  on  the  part  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  with  respect  to  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  inde¬ 
pendent  nations,  and  their  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  applied  during  the 
late  negotiations  ;  lamenting,  that 
the  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe  had  not  been  successful ; 
and  declaring,  that  they  should  be 
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at  all  times  ready  to  give  their 
cordial  support  to  such  measures 
as  might  be  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  his  majesty’s  crown, 
and  the  interests  of  the  country. 

The  address  was  supported  by 
lord  Holland,  earl  Grey,  and  the 
marquis  of  Lansdown;  who  de¬ 
claimed  very  eloquently  against 
France,  and  in  praise  of  Spain.  It 
was  not,  however,  easy  to  gather, 
what  was  the  precise  nature  of 
their  charge  against  the  ministry. 
Their  voice  was  not  for  war ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  for  peace.  War 
was  to  be  avoided,  but  we  had  not 
gone  sufficiently  near  to  it ;  peace 
was  to  be  maintained  by  us,  but 
we  had  not  sufficiently  endangered 
it ; — such  was  the  purport  of  the 
desultory  observations,  of  which 
the  debate  was  made  up  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition  Peers. 

The  amendment  was  supported 
principally  by  lord  Harrowby,  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  and  lord 
Liverpool.  The  proposed  address, 
they  contended,  was  altogether 
unintelligible ;  it  was  not  for 
peace,  and  yet  it  was  not  for  war : 
and  the  supporters  of  it  could  not 
condemn  what  had  been  done,  un¬ 
less  they  were  prepared  to  assert, 
that,  we  ought  to  have  gone  to 
war  rather  than  permit  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Spain.  If  such  was  their 
view  of  the  case,  why  should  they 
shrink  from  avowing  that  princi¬ 
ple  ?  The  ministers  had  determi¬ 
ned  on  neutrality :  were  they 
wrong  in  that  choice  ?  That  was 
an  issue  which  might  fairly  be 
tendered  to  them,  if  their  oppo¬ 
nents  would  venture  to  do  so ;  but, 
if,  upon  that  point,  the  policy  of 
this  government  had  been  correct, 
it  was  impossible  to  throw  any 
blame  on  them  in  respect  of  the 
details  or  issue  of  the  negotiations. 
To  have  menaced  war,  when  we 


did  not  mean  to  make  it,  would 
have  been  at  once  hazardous  and 
degrading :  and  it  would  have 
been  absurd,  when  conciliation 
was  our  object,  to  have  used  such 
language  as  was  calculated  to  irri¬ 
tate.  Upon  a  division,  the  num¬ 
bers  were — Contents — present, 
96  ;  proxies,  46 — 142  :  Not-con- 
tents — present,  29  ;  proxies,  19 — 1 
48 :  majority  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  94. 

The  debate  on  the  conduct  of 
our  cabinet  in  the  negotiations  rela¬ 
tive  to  Spain,  commenced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  28th 
of  April,  and  was  protracted 
through  that  and  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  nights.  The  unusual  length 
of  the  discussion  was  occasioned  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  Mr.  Canning,  from 
whom  the  formal  and  complete 
defence  of  our  policy  was  expected, 
did  not  rise  in  the  course  of  the 
first  two  evenings ; — a  delay, 
which,  on  his  part,  was  supposed 
to  arise  from  a  wish  to  be  preced¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Brougham.  The  speeches 
from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
house  were  on  this  occasion  more 
than  usually  deficient  in  argument, 
and  were  far  from  being  adequate 
either  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  or  the  interest  which  it 
excited.  The  assailants  seemed 
afraid  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  the  ministry  whom  they  ac¬ 
cused  :  they  railed  at  the  conti¬ 
nental  sovereigns,  deprecated  war, 
and  complained  of  what  had  been 
done :  but  they  neither  ventured 
to  make  specific  charges,  nor  to 
define  explicitly  the  course  which 
ought  to  have  been  followed. 

Mr.  Macdonald  opened  the  debate 
by  moving : — “  That  a  humble  ad¬ 
dress  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
to  inform  his  majesty,  that  this 
house  has  taken  into  its  most 
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Serious  consideration  the  papers 
relating  to  the  late  negotiation, 
which  have  been  laid  before  them 
by  his  majesty’s  gracious  command; 
to  represent  to  his  majesty  that 
the  disappointment  of  his  majesty’s 
benevolent  solicitude  to  preserve 
general  peace  appears  to  this  house 
to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  arisen 
from  the  failure  of  his  ministers 
to  make  the  most  earnest,  rigorous, 
and  solemn  protest  against  the 
pretended  right  of  the  sovereigns, 
assembled  at  Verona,  to  make  war 
on  Spain  on  account  of  her  politi¬ 
cal  institutions ;  as  well  as  against 
the  subsequent  pretensions  of  the 
French  government  to  deny  that 
nations  can  lawfully  enjoy  any 
civil  privileges  but  from  the  spon¬ 
taneous  grant  of  their  kings  ; 
principles  destructive  of  the  rights 
of  all  independent  states,  which 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  are  subversive  of 
his  majesty’s  legitimate  title  to 
the  throne :  further,  to  declare 
to  his  majesty  the  surprise  and 
sorrow  with  which  this  house  has 
observed  that  his  majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters  should  have  advised  the  Span¬ 
ish  government,  while  so  unwar¬ 
rantably  menaced,  to  alter  their 
constitution,  in  the  hope  of  avert¬ 
ing  invasion ;  a  concession  which 
alone  would  have  involved  the 
total  sacrifice  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  which  was  not 
even  palliated  by  an  assurance 
from  F ranee,  that,  on  receiving  so 
dishonourable  a  submission,  she 
would  desist  from  her  unprovoked 
aggression:  Finally,  to  represent 
to  his  majesty,  that,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  house,  a  tone  of  more 
dignified  remonstrance  would  have 
been  better  calculated  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  Continent,  and 
thereby  to  secure  the  nation  more 
effectually  from  the  hazard  of 


being  involved  in  the  calamities  of 
war.” 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  same  words  as  that 
which  had  been  carried  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

On  the  first  evening  of  the 
debate,  the  address  was  supported, 
among  others,  by  Mr.  Hobhouse 
and  Mr.  Baring ;  the  amendment, 
by  lord  F.  Gower,  Mr.  Bankes, 
and  Mr.  H.  Sumner.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  accorded  to  the  cabinet  a 
qualified  approbation.  Though  he 
could  have  wished  to  have  seen  a 
higher  moral  tone  preserved  in  our 
diplomatic  papers,  ministers,  he 
thought,  had  manifested  a  sincere 
desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  to  prevent  the  unjust 
aggression  against  Spain.  But 
they  had  fallen  into  a  mistake  not 
uncommon  with  persons  who  had 
to  deal  with  unprincipled  men. 
Knowing  that  such  men  were 
bound  by  no  ties  of  moral  recti¬ 
tude  or  justice,  they  had  put  in 
operation  such  a  policy  as  they 
thought  would  best  answer  the 
purpose  of  their  negotiations : 
whereas,  they  ought  to  have 
relied  on  those  high  principles 
which  had  hitherto  pervaded,  and 
he  hoped  would  long  continue  to 
direct,  the  councils  of  this  country. 
He  regretted,  that  they  had  not 
said  from  the  first,  not  only  that 
we  would  not  co-operate,  but  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  British  constitution — con¬ 
trary  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
and  to  the  common  rights  of 
humanity — that  France  should 
persevere  in  her  designs  against 
Spain.  But  there  was  one  point 
which  had  not,  he  thought, 
been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the 
course  of  the  present  debate.  It 
was  this.  The  desire  of  ministers 
being  to  prevent  the  war,  they 
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were  bound  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
object,  not  to  use  language,  which 
might,  by  exciting  in  Spain  the 
hopes  of  assistance  from  this 
country,  induce  her  to  refuse  such 
concessions,  as  were  at  once  com¬ 
patible  with  her  interests  and  her 
honour,  and  would  take  away 
from  France  the  very  shadow  of  a 
pretext  for  the  violation  of  her 
independence.  In  his  conscience  he 
was  persuaded,  that  his  majesty’s 
government  had  intended  fairly 
and  honestly ;  and,  though  they 
might  have  erred,  through  their 
too  great  anxiety  for  the  interests 
of  the  country,  in  not  preserving 
that  firm  tone,  which  with  perfect 
consistency  they  might  have  held, 
still  he  could  not  concur  in  the 
motion  of  censure  which  had  been 
proposed. 

In  the  second  evening,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr. 
Peel  took  a  share  in  the  discussion. 
If  it  could  be  shown,  said  Mr. 
Robinson  that  the  entering  upon  a 
war,  abstractedly  speaking,  was  a 
mere  matter  of  indifference  to  this 
country,  or,  that  we  could  gain 
by  such  a  step,  then  was  blame  to 
be  attributed  to  his  majesty’s 
ministers.  But,  if  it  was  once  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  peace  was  our  policy, 
the  next  inquiry  was,  whether, 
in  the  late  negotiations,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  had  taken  the 
course  best  calculated — first,  to 
prevent  any  war;  and,  their  efforts 
to  that  effect  being  unavailing, 
whether  they  had  used  their  best 
endeavours  to  prevent  our  partici¬ 
pation  in  it?  His  majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters  were  called  to  account  upon 
this  occasion,  not  for  having  un¬ 
necessarily  plunged  the  country 
in  war ;  not  because  they  had  not 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  this  country ; 
but  because  they  had  not  taken 
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what  were  considered  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  a  war  between 
two  powers — between  whom  there 
existed  causes  of  irritation,  which 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  involve 
them  in  hostilities. 

One  complaint  was,  that,  during 
the  late  negotiations,  his  majesty’s 
ministers  had  not  assumed  that 
high  tone  of  remonstrance  which 
became  the  government  of  this 
country.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
clearly  defining  and  understanding 
what  was  meant  by  a  u  high  tone 
of  remonstrance.”  Some  members 
might  imagine  it  was  to  be  found 
in  the  angry  and  vehement  decla¬ 
mation  of  the  noble  member  for 
New  Sarum  (lord  Folkestone) : 
others,  that  it  ought  to  be  couched 
in  the  violent  invective  and  bitter 
sarcasm  of  the  member  for  Win- 
ehelsea  (Mr.  Brougham)  ;  while  a 
third  would,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  to  be  discovered  in  the 
refined  and  epigrammatic  satire  of 
the  mover  of  the  original  address. 
But, under  such  conflicting  opinions, 
how  were  they  to  come  to  a  de¬ 
cision  ?  It  was  true,  that  nothing 
was  more  easy  than  to  deal  out  the 
harshest  terms,  the  grossest  invec¬ 
tives  against  foreign  powers ;  but, 
would  any  hon.  member  assert, 
that  it  would  be  right  to  pursue  a 
similar  course  in  diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiations  ?  While  he  maintained 
that  our  language  to  our  allies 
should  be  that  of  persuasion  rather 
than  of  menace,  did  he  admit  that 
this  country  had  made  no  remon¬ 
strance  against  the  aggressions  of 
F ranee  ?  Did  he  admit  that  minis¬ 
ters  had  not  forcibly  pointed  out  to 
those  allied  powers  the  dangerous 
consequences  likely  to  result  from 
such  a  course  of  proceeding,  and 
had  not  decidedly  opposed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  projects  of  those 
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powers  ?  No.  The  conduct  of  his 
majesty’s  ministers  had  been  of 
a  nature  diametrically  opposite ; 
in  proof  of  which,  he  referred  the 
House  to  the  two  last  paragraphs 
of  the  confidential  minute  of  lord 
Castlereagh  on  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
addressed  to  the  courts  of  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  in 
May,  182(b 

Another  complaint,  said  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was, 
that  we  committed  a  very  great 
mistake  in  not  having,  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Congress  at  Vero¬ 
na,  said  to  the  allied  powers, 
“  Well,  as  we  cannot  induce  you 
to  give  up  your  views  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  you.”  Why  this,  I  think,  is  a 
matter  very  doubtful.  Was  it 
better  for  us  to  say  to  them,  “  We 
will  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
you  in  the  present  state  of  things  ;” 
or  to  say,  f<r  Shall  we  make  a  last 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  ?”  I  cannot  undertake  to 
say  (for  I  am  not  quite  so  prophetic 
as  the  author  of  the  address,  who 
has  undertaken  to  say  so),  what 
the  future  event  of  all  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  be ;  but  this  I  say, 
that,  if  anv  chance  of  averting;  that 
war  bv  the  continuation  of  our 
good  offices  and  mediation  should 
offer,  it  was  our  duty  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  it.  It  was  our  duty  to 
do  so,  with  a  view  to  the  happiness 
and  interest  both  of  Spain,  and  of 
France.  To  the  charge,  further, 
that  England  had  advised  Spain  to 
modify  her  institutions,  Mr.  Ro¬ 
binson  replied,  that,  if  Spain  had 
not  desired  the  interference  of 
Great  Britain,  and  called  for  her 
advice,  it  might  not  have  been 
right,  under  the  circumstances,  for 
England  to  have  tendered  her  sug¬ 
gestions.  But,  England  was  called 
upon  to  act,  and  called  upon  by 
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Spain ;  and  the  question  was, 
whether  the  advice  she  gave  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  deserving 
approbation  or  censure  ?  England 
stood,  as  it  were,  between  two  per¬ 
sons,  strongly  opposed  to  each  other, 
both  of  whom  had  applied  to  her. 
England,  as  the  third  party,  saw, 
from  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  and 
from  the  temper  of  the  parties, 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  unless  some  concession 
was  made.  Concession  she  clearly 
saw  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
reconciliation.  England  advised 
nothing  disparaging  to  Spain — . 
nothing  that  could  sink  her  cha¬ 
racter  or  encroach  upon  her  inde¬ 
pendence.  England  advised  Spain 
not  to  yield  to  any  threat  of  France., 
nor  to  depart  from  the  high  tone 
of  independence  which  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  her  honour  and  security 
to  maintain  ;  but  it  was  one  thing 
not  to  yield  to  any  demand  of 
France,  and  another  thing  to  listen 
to  the  amicable  and  friendly  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Great  Britain.  Spain, 
however,  rejected  the  proposition 
as  inadmissible,  and  the  negotiation 
terminated.  England  during  that 
negotiation  never  advised  Spain  to 
do  any  thing  that  in  the  remotest 
degree  would  compromise  her  in¬ 
dependence  ;  and,  least  of  all,  did 
we  advise  her  to  yield  to  the  mon¬ 
strous  principle  contained  in  the 
speech  of  the  king  of  France,  which 
went  to  represent  all  free  govern¬ 
ments  as  mere  waste  paper,  unless 
they  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of 
kings.  •  “  It  has  been  said,”  added 
Mr.  Robinson,  et  that  we  have  been 
grossly  deceived  by  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  Undoubtedly  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  conduct  of  France 
has  been  such  as  to  excite  very 
great  surprise  on  our  part.  But  it 
is  going  a  little  too  far  to  charge 
our  government  with  having  suf- 
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fered  itself  to  be  deceived,  when 
the  party,  with  whom  we  were 
treating,  was  changing  its  mind 
from  day  to  day.  The  French 
government  was  very  little  pre¬ 
pared  on  one  day  for  the  change 
which  its  opinions  might  undergo 
on  the  next.  We  are  not  to  be 
blamed,  because  we  could  not  an¬ 
ticipate  such  unexpected  changes.” 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  expatiated 
chiefly  on  two  points;  first,  that  the 
internal  dissentions  of  Spain  af¬ 
forded  no  sufficient  reason,  why 
we  should  abstain  from  assisting 
her;  and  secondly,  that  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Spain  by  France  endan¬ 
gered  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  and  was  an  adequate  cause 
of  war.  He  illustrated  those  to¬ 
pics  with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
historical  lore :  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  they  bore  upon  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  question  that  was  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  when  they  were 
insisted  on  by  one  who  declined  to 
contend  that  we  ought  to  have 
plunged  into  hostilities.  Not  more 
than  five  minutes,  said  Mr.  R. 
Peel  in  reply  to  him,  did  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  employ  in 
showing  that  the  country  ought  to 
have  assumed  a  more  dignified  tone 
in  the  late  negotiations ;  and  the 
arguments,  which  he  had  subse¬ 
quently  addressed  to  the  passions, 
the  reason,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  all  went  to  show,  that  the 
country  ought  to  have  made  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war.  He  had  referred 
much  and  often  to  the  balance  of 
power ;  and  for  what  purpose  ? — to 
convince  the  House  that  it  was 
now  in  such  jeopardy,  that  we  were 
bound  to  interfere  for  its  preser¬ 
vation,  even  at  the  expense  and 
hazard  of  being  involved  in  war. 
The  real  question,  however,  was, 
did  the  honour  of  the  country, 
and,  if  the  honour,  did  the  interests 


of  the  country,  render  it  necessary 
that  we  should  become  a  party  to 
the  war  ?  Did,  then,  the  honour 
of  the  country  require  of  us  war  ? 
No.  Did  its  interests  ?  No. 
Did  the  faith  of  treaties  ?  No. 
Did  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  England  ?  Again  he  boldly  an¬ 
swered,  No.  Did  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain  ?  Again  and  again 
he  boldly  answered.  No.  Since, 
then,  neither  Spain,  nor  the  voice 
of  the  people  of  England,  nor  the 
faith  of  treaties,  nor  the  interest, 
nor  the  honour  of  the  country,  re¬ 
quired  of  us  war,  was  there  any 
reason  for  criminating  the  govern¬ 
ment,  because  it  had  not  resorted 
to  such  a  course  ?  With  re¬ 
spect  to  that  part  of  the  argument 
on  the  other  side,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  prove  that  a  dignified 
tone  had  not  been  maintained  by 
us  in  the  late  negotiations;  Mr. 
Peel  alleged,  that  a  very  artful  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  to  confound 
the  different  periods  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  that  the  instructions, 
given  by  Mr.  Canning  in  the  first 
page  of  the  correspondence,  had 
been  quoted  to  prove,  that,  when 
France  first  declared  her  intention 
of  attacking  Spain,  our  language 
had  not  been  so  strong  and  vigorous 
as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The 
words  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
“  to  such  interference,  come  what 
may,  his  majesty  will  not  be  a 
party,”  used  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  negotiations,  had  been  applied 
to  events  which  had  occurred  three 
months  afterwards,  and  had  been 
quoted  as  the  only  remonstrance 
which  we  made  to  the  French  on 
their  crossing  the  Bidassoa.  The 
papers  themselves  furnished  proof 
that  this  was  net  the  case ;  and  he 
therefore  could  not  help  com¬ 
plaining,  that  such  an  assertion  had 
ever  been  allowed  to  go  forth  to 
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the  public.  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  these  negotiations  were  divi¬ 
ded  into  three  distinct  periods :  the 
first,  the  period  between  the  assem¬ 
bling  and  the  close  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  ;  the  second,  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  return  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  to  Paris,  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  speech  of  the  king  of 
France ;  and  the  third,  all  the  pe¬ 
riod  that  had  since  elapsed.  Any 
man,  who  read  the  despatches  for 
the  purpose  of  criticising  them, 
ought  to  keep  these  three  periods 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other 
in  his  mind,  and  to  apply  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  during  each  of  them  to 
things  as  they  then  existed.  He 
ought  also  to  recollect,  that  at  pre¬ 
sent  we  were  rendered  wise  by  the 
result,  and  should  not  forget  that 
the  writer  of  them  had  to  enter  into 
calculations  of  probabilities,  with 
which  at  present  we  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  The  object  of  the 
British  government,  during  the 
first  of  these  periods,  was,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  declaration  from  being  made 
against  Spain  by  the  allied  powers. 
Now  had  such  a  declaration  been 
made  or  not  ?  If  it  had  not,  how 
could  it  be  justly  said  that  the 
English  negotiator  had  been 
duped  ?  Indeed,  what  was  the 
language  used  by  France  regarding 
these  negotiations  ?  Why,  M. 
Montmorency  said,  that  the  mea¬ 
sures,  which  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  had  contemplated  for  the 
amelioration  of  Spain,  would  have 
succeeded  but  for  the  conduct 
of  England.  That  was  at  least  an 
admission,  on  the  part  of  France, 
that  she  did  not  consider  her  in¬ 
terests  to  have  been  forwarded  by 
the  part  which  we  played  at 
the  late  Congress.  What  was 
the  opinion  of  Spain  on  the  same 
point  ?  Though  she  had  eom- 
t  plained  of  our  conduct  when  she 
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was  unacquainted  with  it>  as  soon 
as  she  was  informed  of  its  effects, 
her  minister,  San  Miguel,  said  to 
sir  W.  A’Court,  on  the  24th  of 
December. — “We  are  sure  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  are  satisfied  with  her 
position.”  Did  San  Miguel  say, 
that  he  expected  that  we  should  go 
to  war  ?  No  such  thing  :  but  he 
pointed  out  the  course,  which,  he 
thought  would  be  most  conducive 
to  Spanish  interests.  He  said, 
6<  There  is  nothing  to  induce  us 
to  ask  for  your  mediation  at  pre¬ 
sent,  but  we  are  at  sea,  surrounded 
by  dangers  and  menaced  by  storms, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  we 
may  not  yet  require  a  friendly 
hand.”  On  a  still  later  occasion  the 
language  of  Spain,  whom  we  were 
accused  of  not  having  favoured,  was 
couched  in  the  following  terms: 
— To  England,  who  has  taken, 
in  the  conferences  at  Verona,  so 
moderate  and  pacific  a  line,  it  now 
belongs  to  crowm  her  work.”  To 
crown  her  work  !  He  wished  the 
House  to  attend  to  the  expression 
—-did  they  think  that  the  Spanish 
minister  would  have  made  use  of  it, 
had  he  been  dissatisfied  with  our 
conduct  ? 

Mr.  Peel  then  vindicated  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  to 
Madrid,  against  the  censures  which 
had  been  cast  upon  it ;  and  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  advice  which  the 
duke  of  Wellington  had  offered, 
through  him,  to  the  members  of 
the  Spanish  government,  was  well 
calculated  to  promote  its  best  in¬ 
terests.  His  grace  did  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  them  to  make  any  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  Spanish  constitution 
that  were  not  clearly  for  its  benefit 
and  improvement.  Was  there 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  those 
modifications  to  prevent  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  Spain ;  or  any  thing 
in  the  menace  of  a  third  power, 
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which  made  it  imperative  upon  her 
to  reject  them  ?  What  would 
have  been  the  result,  if  she  had  ac¬ 
cepted  them  ?  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Army  of  Observation  from 
the  Pyrenees,  to  the  presence  of 
which  they  attributed  so  much  of 
her  calamities.  As,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  the  king  of  France’s  speech 
had  not  been  made  public,  Spain 
might  certainly  have  consented 
without  any  loss  of  honour ;  and 
by  such  consent  she  would  have 
united  her  people,  and  ameliorated 
their  condition,  more  than  she 
could  do  by  any  subsequent  measure. 
Pie  admitted,  however,  that  after 
the  French  king’s  speech,  even 
such  a  modification  could  not  have 
been  submitted  to  Spain  with  pro¬ 
priety.  But,  was  it  not  too  much 
that  England  should  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  entire  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  F rench  government  ? 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  followed  Mr. 
Peel,  and  met  the  question  much 
more  fairly  and  distinctly  than  any 
other  of  the  opponents  of  minis¬ 
ters.  He  insisted,  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  peace  or  war ;  hut 
simply,  whether  we  had  so  con¬ 
ducted  ourselves,  as  to  convey  to 
the  minds  of  the  French  and  other 
foreign  ministers,  the  sense  enter¬ 
tained  by  this  country  of  the  in¬ 
justice  meditated  and  done  by 
France  to  Spain  ?  Now,  with 
respect  to  what  had  taken  place  at 
Verona,  he  thought  there  was,  on 
the  face  of  those  transactions,  more 
than  sufficient  to  call  down  on  the 
head  of  any  English  minister  the 
censure  contemplated  by  the 
original  address.  The  French 
minister,  at  the  outset,  asked  the 
noble  duke  who  was  our  plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  if  England  would  concur 
with  F ranee  in  their  aggression  on 
Spain ;  and  he  had  had  the  inso¬ 


lence,  to  go  on  and  inquire,  what 
effectual  support  this  country 
would  give  to  France,  in  case  of  her 
making  this  attack.  Now,  without 
using  violent  language,  or  menaces 
leading  to  war,  there  was  a  dig¬ 
nified  expression  of  virtuous  feeling, 
which  would  have  brought  to  the 
minds  of  the  makers  of  such  pro¬ 
positions  a  knowledge  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  this  country  must  en¬ 
tertain  with  regard  to  its  atrocity. 
If  we  had  said,  that  we  were  as¬ 
tonished  and  shocked  at  such  con¬ 
duct,  and  that  far  from  having  our 
support,  we  should  feel  it  necessary 
to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  our 
moral  authority  into  the  other 
scale,  such  language  would  not 
have  been  without  effect.  There 
were  a  variety  of  modes  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  besides  war,  which  might 
have  been  adopted,  and  which 
would  have  kept  us  out  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  were  now 
placed — a  situation,  which  even 
those  persons,  who  were  anxious  to 
preserve  peace  at  all  events,  must 
acknowledge  was  a  most  ambiguous 
one.  Suppose  we  had  said — 
“  Your  conduct  is  a  violation  of 
every  principle  of  justice.  Not 
only  will  we  not  be  an  accomplice 
in  the  transaction,  but  we  must 
follow  the  severe  line  of  our  duty, 
and  withdraw  from  your  court  our 
ambassador.”  This  would  have 
been  an  answer  to  the  question, 
more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of 
England  and  to  the  character 
which  she  had  hitherto  supported, 
but  which  she  now  seemed  inclined 
to  relinquish.  Such  an  answer 
would  have  been  more  likely  to 
deter  France  from  her  vile  and 
detestable  project,  than  telling  her 
that  she  was  undertaking  an  “  un¬ 
necessary  responsibility.  “It  had 
been  argued,  that  no  member  ought 
to  vote  for  the  address,  who  did  not 
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think  that  this  country  should  have 
gone  to  war  in  the  event  of  the 
invasion  of  Spain.  He  (sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Burdett)  could  not  think,  that, 
at  the  outset  of  these  negotiations, 
it  was  at  all  incumbent  on  a  British 
minister  to  let  France  into  the 
secret  as  to  what  this  country 
might  or  might  not  do.  War  or 
peace  should  have  been  left  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  acts  of  the  parties. 
But,  when  pains  were  taken  to  tell 
France,  that,  whatever  she  might 
do,  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  in  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  desire  of  our  ministers 
to  prevent  the  aggression  on  Spain. 
If  they  had  been  sincere  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sense — sincere  well-wishers 
to  the  Bourbon  scheme  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  sincere  enemies  of  the 
interests  of  Spain — if  they  had 
been  accomplices  and  not  dupes — 
he  could  not  see  what  conduct  they 
could  have  adopted  more  unfavour¬ 
able  to  Spain,  and  more  likely  to 
forward  the  unjust  views  of  the 
Bourbons,  than  such  a  proceeding. 
The  notes  of  the  French  ministers 
all  appeared  to  be  written  in  a  con¬ 
fidential  way,  as  if  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  persons  who  in  their 
heart  wished  well  to  their  designs ; 
as  if,  indeed,  there  was  something 
in  this  country,  under  the  shape  of 
public  opinion,  which  the  ministers 
could  not  conveniently  defy,  so 
that  the  force  of  this  country  could 
not  well  be  applied  to  aid  them, 
but  as  if  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
the  good-will  of  our  government 
went  along  with  them  in  the  whole 
of  the  transactions. 

It  was  said,  that  France  never 
could  effect  the  conquest  of  Spain 
- — that  there  were  in  that  country 
millions  of  men  who  defied  inva¬ 
sion.  If  this  was  the  case,  what 
became  of  the  argument,  that  war 
would  be  dangerous  and  ruinous  ? 
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Why,  if  we  could  have  entered  on 
a  war  with  such  allies,  and  in  3 
cause  so  certain  of  success,  what 
an  opportunity  had  we  lost  of 
elevating  our  character,  and  of  tak¬ 
ing  that  high  ground  which  we 
ought  to  hold  in  the  estimation 
of  Europe?  But  the  truth  was, 
that,  if  the  French  government  had 
known,  or  even  apprehended,  that 
a  war  with  England  was  the  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  the  Bourbons  would  never, 
have  embarked  in  the  unjust  con¬ 
test. 

That  a  war  with  France  would 
be  inconvenient  at  the  present 
moment,  there  was  no  doubt. 
There  could  be  as  little  doubt,  that 
every  man  whom  he  addressed^ 
would  be  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  it.  But  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  national  honour — a  thing 
even  more  precious  than  national 
immediate  interests  ;  and  England 
was  sacrificing  her  honour  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  if  she  consented  to  remain  at 
peace,  when  the  proper  course  for 
her  was  war.  It  might  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  England  was  in  a 
situation  requiring  repose,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  consult 
her  domestic  arrangements,  and  to 
prefer  immediate  to  more  remote 
advantage.  But  if  this  was  so,  why 
not  say  so  openly  ?  Then  there 
was  no  compromise  of  character- 
no  honesty  lost.  But  it  was  poor  to 
see  men  standing  forward  and  vaunt¬ 
ing  their  strength,  affecting  to  say 
— “  We  are  what  we  have  been, 
and  we  can  maintain  the  honours 
which  were  won  for  us  by  our 
fathers and  yet  shrinking  (in  a 
cause,  too,  from  which  least  of  all 
they  ought  to  shrink)  the  moment 
their  boasted  powers  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  put  to  the  proof.  If 
England  had  taken  part  in  the  war, 
she  would  not  have  been  opposed 
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to  France.  She  would  have  been 
opposed  only  to  the  bigotted  house 
of  Bourbon.,  who,  if  they  succeed¬ 
ed  in  their  counter-revolutionary 
enterprise,  would  carry  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  that  enterprise  back  into 
their  own  country,  making  the  evil 
eventually  recoil  upon  France, 
which  they  had  compelled  France 
to  become  the  instrument  of  inflict¬ 
ing  upon  Spain.  There  was  no¬ 
thing,  therefore,  (the  hon.  bart. 
continued)  to  have  made  a  war 
with  France,  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  formidable.  He  be¬ 
lieved  he  must  admit,  that  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  House  was  in  favour  of 
peace — of  “  peace,  come  what  may 
he  too  was  for  peace,  as  far  as  that 
peace  could  be  consistent  with  the 
honour  and  safety  of  England,  but  to 
barter  honour  and  future  security  for 
the  chance  of  present  quiet  was  a 
course,  to  his  thinking,  not  more 
cowardly  than  impolitic.  To  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  negotiations, 
therefore,  he  stood  decidedly  oppos¬ 
ed.  Fie  did  not  see  at  all,  that 
ministers  were  bound  to  let  France 
at  once  into  the  secret  of  what  was 
to  be  the  course  of  England.  But, 
if  it  was  right  for  England  to 
speak  out,  he  would  state  what  it 
was  that  England  ought  to  have 
said-  She  ought  to  have  said  to  the 
Bourbons — We  wish  you  well : 
We  have  been  your  benefactors: 
We  wish  you  to  remain  safe  where 
you  are :  for  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  commit  violations  of  the  law 
of  nations  and  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  without,  in  the  end,  com¬ 
pelling  England  to  become  your 
adversary.”  All  this  might  have 
been  said — all,  that  he  thought  for 
the  honour  of  England,  ought  to 
have  been  said,  in  the  most  friendly 
way  ;  and,  having  been  so  said, 
it  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  have 
had  its  effect.  If  France  had  early 


seen  and  known,  that  England 
would  take  that  line  of  conduct, 
Europe  would  now  have  been 
at  peace  instead  of  being  at  war. 
If  ministers  had  been  sincere, 
even  their  friends  must  admit 
that  they  had,  from  whatever  cause 
been,  in  the  last  degree,  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  But  he  gave  them ,  no  credit 
for  sincerity  in  their  efforts.  He 
looked  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
published  negotiations  :  and  far 
from  seeing  the  cause  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  taken  up  by  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
constant  participation  in  the  views 
of  the  oppressor.  As  far  as  there 
was  any  exhibition  of  friendship 
towards  the  oppressed  party,  if  that 
friendship  had  not  been  treacher¬ 
ous,  it  had  assuredly  been  most 
woefully  deficient  in  discretion  and 
sound  sense.  The  hon.  baronet, 
after  observing  that  with  respect  to 
the  immediate  questions  before  the 
House,  he  was  quite  as  well  pleased 
(excepting  only  one  or  two  words) 
with  the  spirit  of  the  amendment 
as  with  that  of  the  original  motion, 
declared  that  he  considered  the 
interests  of  Spain  and  of  England 
to  have  been  most  unjustifiably 
compromised,  throughout  the  late 
negotiations :  and  he  apprehended 
no  other  result,  if  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  France  should  be 
prolonged,  but  that  England  would 
eventually  be  compelled  to  enter 
into  the  contest,  under  disadvan¬ 
tages  which  would  not  have  attach¬ 
ed  to  her  in  its  commencement. 

On  the  third  night  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  after  several  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  had  spoken 
(among  whom  Mr.  H.  Twiss  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  a  speech  in 
support  of  the  Amendment,  which 
was  not  very  patiently  listened  to, 
but  which  exposed  with  great 
acuteness  and  dexterity  of  argu- 
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ment  the  inconsistences  of  the  views 
that  were  advocated  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  ministers).  Mr.  Canning, 
being  loudly  called  for  from 
every  part  of  the  House,  rose  at  a 
quarter  before  1 1  o’clock,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  long-expected  justifica¬ 
tion  of  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

“  We  could  not”  said  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  “  take  a  single 
step  in  the  late  negotiations,  till 
we  had  determined  what  direction 
ought  to  be  given  to  those  negotia¬ 
tions,  So  far  as  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  was  concerned.  We 
determined  that  it  was  our  duty,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  peace,  if  possible,  for  all 
the  world :  next,  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  peace  between  the  nations 
whose  pacific  relations  appeared 
most  particularly  exposed  to  ha¬ 
zard  ;  and,  failing  in  this,  to  pre¬ 
serve  at  all  events  peace  for  this 
country ;  but  a  peace  consistent 
with  the  good  faith,  the  interests, 
and  the  honour  of  the  nation.” 

This  decision,  he  admitted,  was 
a  fit  subject  of  examination :  for 
undoubtedly  the  conduct  of  the 
government  was  liable  to  a  twofold 
trial.  But,  in  entering  on  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  negotiations,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  out  with  assuming,  for 
the  time,  that  peace  was  the  object 
which  we  ought  to  have  pursued. 

“  In  reviewing,  then,”  said  Mr. 
Canning  “  the  course  of  these  ne¬ 
gotiations,  as  directed  to  maintain, 
first,  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  second¬ 
ly,  the  peace  between  France  and 
Spain;  and  lastly,  peace  for  this 
country, — they  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  three  heads : — first, 
the  negotiations  at  V erona ;  second¬ 
ly,  those  with  France  ;  and  thirdly, 
those  with  Spain.” 

At  Verona,  he  contended  we 
were  completely  successful.  “  In 
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proof  of  this,”  said  he,  “  my  first  wit¬ 
ness  is  the  duke  Mathieu  de  Mont-, 
morency  ;  who  states,  in  his  offi¬ 
cial  note*  of  the  26th  of  December, 
that  the  measures  conceived  and 
proposed  at  Verona,  f  would  have 
been  completely  successful,  if  Eng¬ 
land  had  thought  herself  at  liberty 
to  concur  in  them.’  Such  -was 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  of  France  of  his  fai¬ 
lure  at  Verona,  and  of  the  cause  of 
that  failure.— -What  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Spain  ?  The  voucher  for 
that  opinion  is  the  despatch  from 
sir  William  A’ Court,  of  the  7th  of 
January,t  in  which  he  describes 
the  comfort  and  relief  that  were  felt 
by  the  Spanish  government,  when 
they  learnt  that  the  congress  at 
Verona  had  broken  up,  with  no 
other  result  than  the  bnita  fulmina 
of  the  three  despatches  from  the 
courts  in  alliance  with  France. 

“  Whatever  might  grow  out  of  a 
separate  conflict  between  Spain 
and  France  (though  matter  for 
grave  consideration)  was  less  to  be 
dreaded,  than  that  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  continent  should 
have  been  arrayed  together  against 
Spain  ; — and  although  the  first 
object,  in  point  of  importance,  in¬ 
deed,  was  to  keep  the  peace  alto¬ 
gether,  —  to  prevent  any  war 
against  Spain — the  first,  in  point 
of  time,  was,  to  prevent  a  general 
war ; — to  change  the  question  from 
a  question  between  the  allies  on 
one  side,  and  Spain  on  the  other, 
to  a  question  between  nation  and 
nation.  This,  whatever  the  result 
might  be,  would  reduce  the  quar¬ 
rel  to  the  size  of  ordinary  events, 
and  bring .  it  within  the  scope  of 
ordinary  diplomacy.  The  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  England,  therefore. 


*  See  Papers,  Class  A,  No.  11. 
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was,  to  hinder  the  impress  of  a  joint 
character,  from  being  affixed  to  the 
war — if  war  there  must  he, — with 
Spain  ; — to  take  care  that  the  war 
should  not  grow  out  of  an  assumed 
jurisdiction  of  the  congress; — to 
keep  within  reasonable  bounds 
that  predominating  areopagitical 
spirit,  which  the  memorandum  of 
the  British  cabinet,  of  May  1820, 
describes  as  f  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  original  conception,  and  un¬ 
derstood  principles  of  the  alliance,’ 

- — an  alliance  never  intended  as 
a  union  for  the  government  of  the 
world,  or  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
states.  And  this,  I  say,  was  ac¬ 
complished. 

“  With  respect  to  Verona,  then, 
what  remains  of  accusation  against 
the  government  ?  It  has  been 
charged,  not  so  much  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  government  was  amiss, 
as  that  the  negotiations  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  too  low  a  tone.  But  the 
case  was  obviously  one  in  which  a 
high  tone  might  have  frustrated 
the  object ;  and,  besides,  as  a  tone 
of  reproach  and  invective  was  un¬ 
necessary,  it  would  have  been  mis¬ 
placed.  There  are  others,  who 
think,  that  with  a  view  of  conci¬ 
liating  the  great  powers,  we  should 
have  addressed  them  as  tyrants  and 
despots,  who  were  trampling  on 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  man¬ 
kind.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  wise 
even  in  this  House,  to  indulge  in 
such  a  strain  of  rhetoric  ; — to  call 
f  wretches’  and  f  barbarians,’  and 
a  hundred  other  hard  names, 
powers,  with  whom,  after  all,  if 
the  map  of  Europe  cannot  be  alto¬ 
gether  cancelled,  we  must,  even 
according  to  the  admission  of  the 
most  anti-continental  politicians, 
maintain  some  international  inter¬ 
course.  But  be  the  language  of  good 
sense  or  good  taste  in  this  House 


what  it  may,  clear  I  am,  that,  in 
diplomatic  correspondence,  no  mi¬ 
nister  would  be  justified  in  risking 
the  friendship  of  foreign  countries, 
and  the  peace  of  his  own,  by  coarse 
reproach  and  galling  invective ; 
and  that  even  while  we  are  plead¬ 
ing  for  the  independence  of  na¬ 
tions,  it  is  expedient  to  respect  the 
independence  of  those  with  whom 
we  plead.  We  differ  widely  from 
our  continental  allies  on  one  great 
principle,  it  is  true;  nor  do  we, 
nor  ought  we  to  disguise  that  dif¬ 
ference  ;  nor  to  omit  any  occasion 
of  practically  upholding  our  own 
opinion  :  but  every  consideration, 
whether  of  policy  or  of  justice, 
combines  with  the  recollection  of 
the  counsels  which  we  have  shared, 
and  of  the  deeds  which  we  have 
achieved  in  concert  and  companion¬ 
ship,  to  induce  us  to  argue  our 
differences  of  opinion,  however 
freely,  with  temper ;  and  to  en¬ 
force  them,  however  firmly,  with¬ 
out  insult. 

“  It  had  been  asked  why  we  sent 
plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  at 
all  ? — Originally  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  send  a  British  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  V erona.  The  congress 
at  Verona  was  originally  convened 
solely  for  the  consideration  of  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  with  which  Eng¬ 
land  had  declined  to  interfere  two 
years  before.  England  was  there¬ 
fore  not  to  participate  in  those  pro¬ 
ceedings;  and  all  that  required 
her  participation  was  to  be  arrang¬ 
ed  in  a  previous  congress  at  Vienna. 
But  circumstances  had  delayed  the 
duke  of  Wellington’s  departure 
from  England,  so  that  he  did  not 
reach  Vienna  till  many  weeks  after 
the  time  appointed^  The  sove¬ 
reigns  had  waited  to  the  last  hour 
consistent  with  their  Italian  ar¬ 
rangements.  The  option  was  given 
to  our  plenipotentiary  to  meet  them, 
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on  their  return  to  Vienna ;  but  it 
was  thought,  upon  the  whole,  more 
convenient  to  avoid  further  delay  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  there¬ 
fore  proceeded  to  Verona.” 

Another  question  had  been 
asked,  why  Spain  was  not  invited  to 
sendher  ambassador  to  the  congress, 
Mr.  Canning  contended,  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  not  the  power,  that  should 
have  taken  any  preliminary  steps 
to  that  end,  as  we  did  not  wish 
the  affairs  of  Spain  to  be  brought 
into  discussion  at  all;  and,  second¬ 
ly,  if  Spain  had  been  so  called 
upon,  the  ambassador  would  have 
been  sent  either  as  from  the  king 
of  Spain,  or  as  from  the  cortes. 
On  the  first  supposition,  the  effect 
could  not  have  been  favourable; 
and,  on  the  latter,  it  was  equally 
certain  it  would  have  led  to  such  a 
declaration  from  the  alliance,  as 
we  wished  to  prevent. 

The  result  of  the  congress  as  to 
Spain,  was  simply  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  that  power,  oh  the  part  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia ; — a 
step  neither  necessarily  nor  proba¬ 
bly  leading  to  war;  perhaps  (in 
some  views)  rather  diminishing 
the  risk  of  it ;  a  step  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  same  monarchies 
towards  Portugal  two  years  before, 
without  leading  to  any  ulterior 
consequences.  Its  result,  as  to 
France,  was  a  promise  of  counte¬ 
nance  and  support  from  the  allies 
in  three  specified  hypothetical 
cases; — 1st,  of  an  attack  made  by 
Spain  on  France ;  2nd,  of  any 
outrage  on  the  person  of  the  king 
or  royal  family  of  Spain ;  Srdlv, 
of  any  attempt  to  change  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  that  kingdom. 

Mr.  Canning  then  proceeded  to 
justify  our  conduct  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Paris.  He  observed,  that, 
having  succeeded  in  preventing  a 
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joint  operation  against  Spain,  we 
might  have  rested  satisfied  with  that 
success,  and  trusted,  for  the  rest,  to 
the  reflexions  of  France  herself  on 
the  hazards  of  the  project  in  her 
contemplation  ;  and  he  owned  that 
we  did  hesitate,  whether  we  should 
not  adopt  that  more  selfish  and 
cautious  policy.  But  there  were 
circumstances  attending  the  return 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to 
Paris,  which  directed  the  decision 
another  way.  His  grace  found, 
on  his  arrival  in  that  capital,  that 
M.  de  Villele  had  sent  back  to  Ve¬ 
rona  the  drafts  of  the  despatches 
of  the  three  continental  allies  to 
their  ministers  at  Madrid,  which 
M.  de  Montmorency  had  brought  - 
with  him  from  the  congress  ;  —had 
sent  them  back  for  re-considera¬ 
tion; — whether  with  a  view  to 
obtain  a  change  in  their  context, 
or  to  prevent  their  being  forwarded 
to  their  destination  at  all,  did  not 
appear.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
notorious,  that  a  change  was  likely 
to  occur  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuilleries,  which  did  in  fact  take 
place  shortly  afterwards,  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  de  Montmorency, 
the  adviser  of  war  against  Spain. 
And,  in  the  third  place,  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  moment  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington’s  return  to  Paris 
that  we  received  a  direct  and 
pressing  overture  from  the  Spanish 
government,  which  placed  us  in 
the  alternative  of  either  affording 
our  good  offices  to  Spain,  or  of  re¬ 
fusing  them. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  question  had 
assumed  a  different  shape ;  it  was 
reduced  from  a  contest  between 
Spain  and  a  self-constituted  corpo¬ 
rate  power,  to  one  between  king¬ 
dom  and  kingdom.  Accordingly, 
although  at  Verona  a  discouraging 
answer  had  been  given  to  a  proposal 
of  mediation,  our  plenipotentiary. 
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the  moment  he  arrived  at  Paris, 
offered  that  mediation.  Nor  was 
there  any  inconsistency  here  ;  for 
there  was  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  negotiation  with  that  alli¬ 
ance  which  had  assumed  to  itself  a 
character  which  we  had  denied  by 
the  memorandum  of  the  late  lord 
Londonderry,  and  a  negotiation 
between  kingdom  and  kingdom.  It 
had  been  represented,  that  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  our  mediation  by  France 
was  a  blow  which  we  ought  not  to 
have  submitted  to ;  but  he  must 
beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  the  refusal  of  our  mediation 
was  no  affront,  and  that  to  accept 
our  good  offices,  after  the  refusal  of 
mediation,  was  no  humiliation. 
True  it  was,  that  our  good  offices 
were  ineffectual.  Our  failure  had 
been  ascribed  by  some  to  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Russia ;  but  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  conviction  was,  that  the  war 
was  forced  on  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  violence  of  a  political 
party  in  France  ;  that  at  one  time 
the  French  government  hoped  to 
avert  it ;  and  that,  up  to  the  latest 
period,  some  members  of  that  cabi¬ 
net  would  gladly  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  smallest  loop¬ 
hole,  through  which  the  Spanish 
government  would  have  enabled 
them  to  find  a  retreat.  "  But  we, 
forsooth,”  said  he,  “  are  condemned 
-as  dupes,  because  our  opponents 
gratuitously  ascribe  to  France  one 
settled,  systematic,  and  invariable 
line  of  policy  ; — because  it  is  as¬ 
sumed,  that  from  the  beginning 
France  had  but  one  purpose  in 
view ;  and  that  she  merely  amused 
the  British  cabinet  from  time  to 
time  with  pretences  which  we 
ought  to  have  had  the  sagacity  to 
detect.  If  so,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  had  made  singular  sacrifices 
to  appearance.  M.  de  Montmo¬ 
rency  was  sent  to  Verona ;  he  ne- 
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gociated  with  the  allies ;  he 
brought  home  a  result  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  France,  that  he  was  made  a 
duke  for  his  services.  He  had  en¬ 
joyed  his  new  title  but  a  few  days, 
when  he  quitted  his  office,  .On 
this  occasion  I  admit  that  I  was  a 
dupe — I  believe  all  the  world  were 
dupes  with  me — for  all  understood 
this  change  of  ministers  to  be  indi¬ 
cative  of  a  change  in  the  counsels  of 
the  French  cabinet-— a  change  from 
war  to  peace.  For  eight  and  forty 
hours  I  certainly  was  under  that 
delusion  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  it 
was  only  a  change,  not  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  war,  but  of  the  character  of 
that  question  :  a  change,  as  it  was 
somewhat  quaintly  termed — from 
European  to  French.  The  duke 
M.  de  Montmorency,  finding  him¬ 
self  unable  to  carry  into  effect  the 
system  of  policy  which  he  had 
engaged,  at  the  congress,  to  sup¬ 
port  in  the  cabinet  at  Paris,  in 
order  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his 
engagement,  promptly  and  most 
honourably  resigned  *  But  this 
event,  honourable  as  it  is  to  the 
duke  de  Montmorency,  com¬ 
pletely  disproves  the  charge  of 
dupery  brought  against  us.  That 
man  is  not  a  dupe,  who,  not  fore¬ 
seeing  the  vacillations  of  others,  is 
not  prepared  to  meet  them ;  but 
he  who  is  misled  by  false  pretences 
put  forward  for  the  purpose  of  mis¬ 
leading  him.  Before  a  man  can 
be  said  to  be  duped,  there  must 
have  been  some  settled  purpose 
concealed  from  him,  and  not  dis¬ 
covered  by  him ;  but  here  there 
was  a  variation  of  purpose,  a  vari¬ 
ation  too,  which,  so  far  from  con¬ 
sidering  it  then,  or  now,  as  an 
evil,  we  then  hailed  and  still  con¬ 
sider  as  a  good.  It  was  no  dupery 
on  our  part  to  acquiesce  in  a  change 
of  counsel  on  the  part  of  the 
French  cabinet,  which  proved  the 
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result  of  the  congress  at  Verona  to 
be  such  as  I  have  described  it — by 
giving  to  the  quarrel  with  Spain 
the  character  of  a  French  quarrel. 

“When  I  first  described  the  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  Spain  as  a  French 
question,  the  duke  deMontmorency 
loudly  maintained  it  to  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  toute  Europeemie ;  but  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  upon  my  repeat¬ 
ing  the  same  description  in  the 
sequel  of  that  correspondence,  ad¬ 
mitted  it  to  be  a  question  at  once 
and  equally  toute  Frangaise  et  toute 
Europe enne : — an  explanation,  the 
exact  meaning  of  which,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge,  I  do  not  precisely  under¬ 
stand  ;  but  which,  if  it  does  not 
distinctly  admit  the  definition  of  a 
question  Francaise,  seems  at  least 
to  negative  M.  de  Montmorency’s 
definition  of  a  question  toute  Euro- 
peenne.” 

Mr.  Canning  passed  next  to  the 
last  stage  of  the  proceedings — our 
negotiations  at  Madrid.  The  first 
point  complained  of  here,  was, 
that  we  had  asked  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  for  assurances  of  the 
safety  of  the  royal  family.  The 
answer  was,  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  war  prospectively  agreed  upon 
at  Verona,  was  any  act  of  personal 
violence  to  the  king  of  Spain  or 
his  family.  W e  endeavoured,  there¬ 
fore,  to  obtain  such  assurances  from 
Spain  as  should  remove  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  any  such  outrage — not 
because  the  British  cabinet  thought 
I  those  assurances  necessary — but  be- 
|  because  it  might  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  Spain, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  proclaim 
our  conviction,  that  upon  this  point 
there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  ; 
and  that  we  should  thus  possess 
the  means  of  proving  to  France  that 
she  had  no  case,  arising  out  of  the 
conferences  of  Verona,  to  justify  a 
war.  Such  assurances  Spain  might 


have  refused —  she  would  have 
refused  them — to  France.  To 
us  she  might — she  did  give  them, 
without  lowering  her  dignity. 

The  other  disputed  point,  on 
this  part  of  the  case,  was  our  sug¬ 
gestion  to  Spain  of  the  expediency 
of  adopting  some  modifications  of 
her  constitution.  The  channel, 
through  which  that  suggestion  was 
made,  was  the  most  proper  that 
could  have  been  selected  ;  and  the 
suggestion  itself  was  such  as  Spain 
might  have  acceded  to  without  dis¬ 
grace  and  without  danger,  and,  if 
followed,  would  have  prevented 
all  the  evils  that  now  threatened 
Europe.  Mr.  Canning  did  not 
blame  the  Spaniards  for  having  re¬ 
fused  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  tem¬ 
porary  necessity ;  but  still  he 
lamented  the  result  of  the  refusal. 
Of  this  he  was  quite  sure,  that 
even  if  the  Spaniards  were  justi¬ 
fied  in  point  of  honour  in  objecting 
to  concede,  it  would  have  been  a 
most  romantic  point  of  honour  in 
Great  Britain  which  would  have 
induced  her  not  to  recommend  con¬ 
cession.  It  had  been  said,  that 
every  thing  was  required  of  Spain, 
and  nothing  of  France.  That  he 
utterly  denied.  France  said  to 
Spain,  “  Your  internal  state  dis¬ 
quiets  me and  Spain  replied 
to  France,  “  Your  Army  of  Ob¬ 
servation  disquiets  me.”  There 
were,  therefore,  but  two  remedies 
— war  or  concession ;  and  why  was 
England  fastidiously  to  say,  “  Our 
notions  of  non-interference  are  so 
strict,  that  we  cannot  advise  you 
even  for  your  good  ;  though,  what¬ 
ever  concession  you  may  make, 
will  be  met  by  corresponding  con¬ 
cession  on  the  part  of  France.” 
Undoubtedly  the  removal  of  the 
Army  of  Observation  was  as  much 
an  internal  measure  as  the  removal 
of  any  blot  in  the  constitution  of 
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Spain.  Accordingly,  there  was  no 
instance  in  which  Spain  had  been 
desired  to  y  ield  any  part  of  her  in¬ 
stitutions,  in  which  it  was  not 
simultaneously  held  out  to  her,  that 
France,  on  that  condition,  would 
withdraw  her  Army  of  Observa¬ 
tion.  England  did  not  pretend 
to  say,  which  of  the  parties 
was  right,  or  which  wrong, 
but  she  saw  that  war  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  perse¬ 
verance  ;  and,  if  concession  were 
made  on  the  one  side,  she  under¬ 
took  to  procure  it  on  the  other.  “  I 
do  not  pretend,”  said  Mr.  Canning, 
"  to  decide,  whether  the  number  of 
legislative  chambers  in  Spain  should 
be  one,  two,  or  three.  In  God’s 
name  let  them  try  what  experi¬ 
ment  in  political  science  they  will, 
provided  we  are  not  affected  by 
the  trial.  All  that  Great  Britain 
has  done  on  this  occasion,  has  been, 
not  to  disturb  the  course  of  poli¬ 
tical  experiment,  but  to  endeavour 
to  avert  the  calamity  of  war.  Good 
God  !  when  it  is  remembered  how 
many  evils  are  compressed  into 
that  little  word  “  war” — is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  man  to  hesitate  in 
urging  every  expedient  that  could 
avert  it,  without  sacrificing  the 
honour  of  the  party  to  which  his 
advice  was  tendered?  Most  earnest¬ 
ly  do  I  wish  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  succeeded:  but 
great  is  the  consolation  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  accounts  from 
Spain,  his  counsels  have  not  been 
misunderstood  there,  however  they 
have  been  misrepresented  here.  I 
believe  that  I  might  with  truth  go 
further,  and  say,  that  there  are 
those  in  Spain,  who  now  repent 
the  rigid  course  pursued,  and  who 
are  beginning  to  ask  each  other — 
why  they  held  out  so  pertinaciously 
against  suggestions  at  once  so 
harmless  and  so  reasonable  ?  My 


wish  was,  that  Spain  should  be 
saved ;  that  she  should  be  saved, 
before  the  extremity  of  evil  had 
come  upon  her — even  by  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  those  concessions,  which,  in 
the  heat  of  national  pride,  she 
refused.  Under  any  circumstances, 
however,  I  have  still  another  con¬ 
solation — the  consolation  of  know¬ 
ing,  that  never  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  these  negotiations, 
has  Spain  been  allowed  by  the 
British  government  to  lie  under  the 
delusion  that  her  refusal  of  all 
modifications  would  induce  Eng¬ 
land  to  join  her  in  the  war.  The 
very  earliest  communication  made 
to  Spain  forbade  her  to  entertain 
any  such  reliance.  She  was  told 
at  the  beginning,  as  she  was  told 
in  the  end,  that  neutrality  was  our 
determined  policy. 

“  France,  on  the  contrary,  was 
never  assured  of  the  neutrality  of 
England,  till  my  despatch  of  the 
31st  of  March  was  communicated 
to  the  French  ministry  at  Paris. 
The  speech  of  the  king  of  France, 
on  the  opening  of  the  chambers, 
excited  not  only  strong  feelings  of 
disapprobation  by  the  principles 
which  it  avowed,  but  serious  ap¬ 
prehensions  for  the  future,  from 
the  designs  which  it  appeared  to 
disclose.  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying,  that  the  speech,  delivered 
from  the  British  throne  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  ses¬ 
sion,  did,  as  originally  drawn, 
contain  an  avowal  of  our  intention 
to  preserve  neutrality ;  but,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  king  of  France’s 
speech,  the  paragraph  containing 
that  avowal  was  withdrawn  :  and 
I  plainly  told  the  French  Charge 
d’  Affaires,  that  such  an  intima¬ 
tion  had  been  intended,  but  that  it 
was  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of 
the  speech  of  the  king,  his  master* 
Was  this  truckling  to  France  ? 
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“  It  was  not,  however,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Spain  that  the  pledge  of 
neutrality  was  withdrawn  :  it  was 
withdrawn  upon  principles  of 
general  policy  on  the  part  of  this 
country — because  there  was  that 
in  the  king  of  France’s  speech, 
which  appeared  to  carry  France 
and  England  back  to  their  position 
in  older  times,  when  France,  as 
regarded  the  affairs  of  Spain,  had 
been  the  successful  rival  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  behoved  the  English  ministers 
to  be  upon  their  guard.  We  were 
upon  our  guard.  Could  we  prove 
our  caution  more  than  by  with¬ 
holding  that  assurance,  which 
would  at  once  have  set  France  at 
ease  ?  We  did  withhold  that  as¬ 
surance.  But  it  was  one  thing  to 
withhold  the  declaration  of  neu¬ 
trality,  and  another  to  vary  the 
purpose. 

“  Spain,  then,  I  repeat,  has  never- 
been  misled  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  But  I  fear,  nevertheless, 
that  a  notion  was  in  some  way  or 
other  created  at  Madrid,  that  if 
Spain  would  but  hold  out  reso¬ 
lutely,  the  government  of  England 
would  be  forced  by  the  popular 
voice  in  this  country,  to  take  part 
in  her  favour.  I  infer  no  blame 
against  any  one  ;  but  I  do  firmly 
believe  that  such  a  notion  was  pro¬ 
pagated  in  Spain,  and  that  it  had 
great  share  in  producing  the  pe¬ 
remptory  refusal  of  any  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  1812.” 

Such  was  the  tenor  and  the  es¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Canning’s  justification 
of  our  conduct  in  the  negotiations, 
in  reference  to  its  fitness  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  end  which  we  had  in 
view — the  preservation  of  peace. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  second  question — . 
how  far  ministers  had  judged  cor¬ 
rectly  in  resolving  to  abstain  from 


war;  and  he  showed  that  peace 
was  the  policy  prescribed  to  them, 
1st,  by  the  situation  of  Spain ; 
2ndly,  by  the  situation  of  France; 
Srdly,  by  the  situation  of  Portugal  ; 
4thly,  by  the  situation  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  ;  5thly,  by  the  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion  of  England;  and  lastly  by 
the  general  state  of  the  world. — 
The  civil  discussions  among  the 
Spaniards  themselves — the  danger 
of  again  lighting  up  revolutionary 
flames  in  France — the  assurances, 
which  we  had  received,  that  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Portugal  would  be 
respected,  and  the  conditions  of 
our  treaties  with  that  ancient  ally, 
which  bound  us  to  assist  her  only 
in  case  of  an  unprovoked  attack 
upon  her  territory — the  circum¬ 
stance  that  France  did  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  receive,  and  was  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
Verona,  entitled  to  ask  for,  the 
assistance  of  the  allies,  in  which 
respect  a  material  change  might  be 
produced  in  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
if  the  British  government  took  a 
decided  part  in  support  of  the 
Spaniards  —  the  necessity  of  not 
exposing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  now  in  a  course  of  rapid 
re-production,  to  any  sudden  check, 
until  we  had  turned  the  corner  of 
our  difficulties,  and  assured  our¬ 
selves  of  means  and  strength,  not 
only  to  begin  the  conflict,  but  to 
keep  it  up,  if  necessary,  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  and  on 
an  adequate  scale  (and  what  an 
adequate  seale  might  be,  could  be 
gathered  from  this,  that,  during 
the  two  years  and  a  half  prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of 
1814,  the  expense  incurred  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  about  33 
millions  sterling)  — *  the  essential 
neutral  station  of  England  in  the 
political  system  of  Europe,  neutral 
not  only  as  between  contending 
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parties,  but  as  between  the  con¬ 
flicting  principles  of  unlimited 
monarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
unlimited  democracy  on  the  other  : 
• — these  were  the  topics  on  which 
Mr.  Canning  insisted,  to  show 
that  peace  was  the  path  pointed 
out  to  us  by  our  own  most  im¬ 
portant  interests  and  those  of  the 
world. 

“  By  remaining  at  peace  our¬ 
selves/’  said  Mr.  Canning,  “  we  best 
secure  Portugal ;  by  remaining  at 
peace,  we  take  the  best  chance  of  cir¬ 
cumscribing  the  range,  and  shorten¬ 
ing  the  duration  of  the  war,  which 
we  could  not  prevent  from  breaking 
out  between  France  and  Spain  ; 
by  remaining  at  peace,  we  shall 
best  enable  ourselves  to  take  an  ef¬ 
fectual  and  decisive  part  in  any 
contest  into  which  we  may  be 
hereafter  forced  against  our  will. 

“  So  far,  then,  as  the  interests 
and  honour  of  Great  Britain  are 
concerned,  those  interests  and  that 
honour  have  been  scrupulously 
maintained.  Great  Britain  has 
come  out  of  the  negotiations, 
claiming  all  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  her ;  and,  in  a  tone  npt  to  be 
mistaken,  enforcing  all  her  rights. 
It  is  true  that  her  policy  has  not 
been  violent  or  precipitate.  She 
has  not  sprung  forth  armed,  from 
the  impulse  of  a  sudden  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  she  has  looked  before  and 
after ;  she  has  reflected  on  all  the 
circumstances  which  beset,  and  on 
all  the  consequences  which  may 
follow,  so  awful  a  decision  as  war  ; 
and  instead  of  descending  into  the 
arena  as  a  party  in  a  quarrel  not 
her  own,  she  has  assumed  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  the  attributes  of  justice, 
holding  high  the  balance,  and 
grasping,  but  not  unsheathing,  the 
sword.” 

Mr.  Canning  concluded,  by  exa¬ 
mining  the  paragraphs  of  the  pro¬ 


posed  address,  and  showing  that  it 
was  not  only  unwarranted  by  the 
facts  of  the  case,  but  was  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  itself  and  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  expressed  by  its  supporters. 
"  It  is  affirmed,”  said  he,  “  that 
we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  war,  the 
peace  which  we  have  maintained 
being  insecure.  If  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  war,  will  not  this  be  the 
first  time  that  a  British  House  of 
Parliament  has  approached  the 
throne,  on  such  an  occasion, 
without  even  a  conditional  pledge 
of  support  ? — If  war  is  a  matter 
even  of  possible  contemplation,  it 
surely  becomes  this  House  either 
to  concur  in  an  address  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ministers  who  have 
needlessly  incurred  that  danger  * 
or,  as  the  amendment  moved  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire 
proposes,  to  tender  to  his  majesty 
a  cordial  assurance,  that  this  House 
will  stand  by  his  majesty  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  dignity  of  his  Crown, 
and  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
people.  I  trust,  therefore.  Sir, 
that  by  rejecting  this  most  incor¬ 
rect  and  inadequate  address — as 
unworthy  of  the  House  as  it  is  of 
the  occasion ; — an  address  contra¬ 
dictory  in  some  parts  to  itself;  in 
more,  to  the  established  facts  of  the 
case ;  and  in  all,  to  the  ascertained 
sense  of  the  country — and  by  adopt¬ 
ing,  in  its  room,  the  amendment 
moved  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkshire,  and  seconded  by  the  hon. 
member  for  London — the  House 
will  stamp  the  policy,  which  the 
king’s  ministers  have  pursued — • 
feebly  perhaps — perhaps  erroneous¬ 
ly — but  at  all  events  from  pure  mo¬ 
tives  ;  in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts ; 
and  as  conducive,  in  their  judgment, 
to  the  tranquillity,  welfare,  and  hap¬ 
piness,  not  of  this  country  only, 
but  of  the  world — with  that  highest 
of  all  sanctions,  the  deliberate  ap- 
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probation  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.” 

This  speech  was  one  of  the  hap¬ 
piest — in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
the  happiest — of  Mr.  Canning's  ef¬ 
forts  ;  and  oi^e  of  the  most  truly 
admirable  (though  not,  in  external 
gloss,  the  most  splendid)  specimens 
of  modern  deliberative  oratory. 
When  we  look  at  the  mass  of  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
—the  high  abstract  principles 
which  he  had  to  express  simply 
and  clearly  and  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  subject— the  distinct  yet 
natural  arrangement  of  the  whole 
—the  mutual  subordination  of  the 
parts — the  skilful  analysis  of  a 
complicated  series  of  facts,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  placed  in 
due  relief  before  the  mind,  and  the 
outline  of  the  whole  is  clearly  de¬ 
fined — the  artful  yet  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  combination  of  the 
statement  of  circumstances  with 
such  observations  and  maxims  as 
throw  upon  them  the  colour  most 
favourable  to  the  impression  which 
the  speaker  wishes  to  make — the 
intermixture  of  sportive  raillery  of 
his  opponents,  so  lively  as  to  make 
them  join  in  the  laugh  at  them¬ 
selves,  and  yet  too  light  and  gay  to 
hurt  even  the  most  sensitive — the 
abstinence  (a  rare  prudence  in  Mr. 
Canning)  from  every  thing  that 
could  offend  or  mortify  his  adver- 
i  saries — the  ability  with  which  he 
enlists  upon  his  side  the  principles 
and  the  love  of  freedom,  and  puts 
them  boldly  forth  in  the  front  of 
his  battle — to  say  nothing  of  the 

I  continuous  texture  of  the  whole 
composition ;  of  the  perspicuity, 
simplicity,  and  flowing  elegance 
of  the  language ;  and  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  conspicuous,  or  glaring, 
or  extrinsic  ornament,  of  all  orna¬ 
ment  which  does  not  seem  neces¬ 
sarily  interwoven  with  the  frame 


of  the  discourse  itself  as  part  of  its 
very  warp  and  woof :  when  we 
look  at  all  these  high  excellencies 
of  this  speech,  we  shall  not  wonder 
at  the  persuasive  effect  which  it 
produced,  and  the  admiration  which 
it  excited  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country  at  large. 

It  was  the  allotted  duty  of  Mr. 
Brougham  to  reply  to  Mr.  Canning. 
For  this  he  had  reserved  himself 
during  three  nights  of  debate  ;  and 
the  expectation  of  a  splendid  effort 
of  rivalry  on  his  part  was  in  some 
degree  heightened  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  only  a  few  nights  had! 
elapsed,  since  language  had  passed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Canning,  so 
violent,  as  to  have  led  almost  to 
personal  hostility.*  Never,  how¬ 
ever,  was  expectation  more  com¬ 
pletely  disappointed.  Far  from 
reaching  the  excellence  which  Mr. 
Canning  had  exhibited,  Mr. 
Brougham,  on  this  occasion,  fell  in¬ 
finitely  below  his  own  ordinary 
level.  His  speech  had  neither 
argument,  nor  happy  illustration, 
nor  vigour  of  expression,  nor  bit¬ 
terness  of  sarcasm :  it  was  a  tissue 
of  desultory  observations,  not  lead¬ 
ing  to  any  definite  conclusion,  and 
ungraced  with  any  felicity  of  style. 

The  Opposition  saw,  that  the 
ministers  would  triumph  by  a 
majority  unusually  great.  To 
prevent  this,  the  plan,  which  they 
adopted,  was,  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
a  division,  and  themselves  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  amendment  for  the 
original  address,  upon  the  pretext, 
that  it  was  most  desirable,  that 
nothing  should  happen,  which 
might  make  the  people  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  believe  that  there  was  any 
difference  of  sentiment  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  House  of  Commons,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  character  of  the  French 


*  See  Chap.  J  V  of  this  volume, 
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outrage  on  Spain.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Brougham  concluded  his 
speech  by  requesting  Mr.  McDonald 
to  sacrifice  his  own  feelings  to  the 
general  unanimity,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  to  abstain  from  pressing 
the  House  to  a  division.  In  the 
moderate  amendment  proposed  by 
the  member  for  Yorkshire,  he  could 
see  no  great  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  government.  It  seemed 
to  be  of  that  neutral  character,  that 
gave  triumph  to  neither  side  of  that 
House.  It  went  at  most  to  a  half 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  minis¬ 
ters,  and  had  more  of  war  in  it 
than  the  original  address.  He 
therefore  implored  the  House  not 
to  let  the  question  go  to  a  vote, 
which  might  be  misconstrued  by 
persons  abroad,  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  our  forms,  into  an  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  conduct  of  France. 

Mr.  McDonald  then  intimated 
his  willingness  to  withdraw  his 
motion.  To  the  amendment  he 
had  no  objection,  and  should  vote 
for  it,  if  it  were  allowed  to  stand 
as  the  address. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that 
after  having  suffered  for  three  long 
nights  the  constant,  unceasing,  un¬ 
remitting,  and  unsparing  lectures 
of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  for 
a  too  ready  concession  to  the  views 
of  foreign  powers,  it  was  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  and  his  colleagues 
to  show,  that  they  had  profited  by 
the  lesson  that  had  been  taught 
them,  and  that,  though  satisfied 
themselves  with  the  amendment, 
they  could  not  concur  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  withdrawing  the  original 
motion. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for 
a  division.  The  Opposition  mem¬ 
bers  rose  in  a  body  to  leave  the 
House.  Some  ministerial  mem¬ 
bers  below  the  bar,  having,  how¬ 
ever,  called  for  a  division,  the 


doors  were  in  consequence  closed,* 
and  the  Opposition  members  were 
compelled  to  remain  in  the  House. 
The  Speaker  then  put  the  question 
on  Mr.  McDonald’s  original  motion, 
which  was  negatived  without  a  di¬ 
vision.  He  next  put  the  question 
on  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley’s  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Ministerial  members 
cried  “  Aye  the  Opposition 
members  remained  silent.  The 
Speaker  declared,  that  the  question 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 
Some  members  on  the  ministerial 
side,  anxious  that  a  division  should 
take  place,  called  out  that  the 
“  Noes”  had  the  majority.  The 
Speaker  thereupon  desired  those, 
who  intended  to  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  to  go  in  to  the  lobby,  and  those 
who  meant  to  vote  against  it,  to 
remain  in  the  House.  The  Oppo¬ 
sition  proceeded  into  the  lobby,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ministerial  voters  ; 
but  a  few  members  on  both  sides 
were  shut  in  the  House,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  lobby  being  too  small 
to  contain  the  united  numbers. 
The  numbers  were — F  or  the 
Amendment,  372  ;  Against  it,  20 : 
Majority,  352. 

The  triumph  of  the  ministers  on 
this  occasion  deterred  their  adver¬ 
saries  from  bringing  the  subject 
again  into  discussion.  Some  debate, 
indeed,  arose  on  a  motion,  which 
earl  Grev  made  on  the  12  th  of 
May,  for  the  production  of  papers 
relative  to  the  capture  of  a  Spanish 
vessel  by  a  French  ship  of  war  in 
the  West-Indies,  long  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  in 
Europe,  and  to  the  relations  of 
France  with  the  Provisional  Re¬ 
gency  of  Spain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  allied  monarchs  on  the 
other  hand.  But  the  discussion 
was  languid,  turning  chiefly  on 
collateral  points  (more  especially 
on  Mr,  Canning’s  alleged  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  cause  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Emancipation,  a  topic,  cer¬ 
tainly,  not  very  closely  connected 
with  the  invasion  of  Spain)  ;  and, 
finally,  the  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

There  can  he  no  doubt,  hut  that 
the  policy  of  ministers  on  this 
great  question  was  generally  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  country.  Some, 
indeed,  wished,  that,  at  Verona, 
if  we  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
allied  sovereigns  from  promulgat¬ 
ing  their  formal  denunciation  of 
the  constitutional  system  of  Spain, 
we  might  at  least  have  counteracted 
their  proceeding  by  declaring  our 
opinion  with  equal  boldness  on 
the  other  side.  And  so,  it  is  true, 
we  might  have  done,  had  the 
notes  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  proclaimed  or  recommend¬ 
ed  war.  But  they  did  no  such 
thing ;  they  merely  condemned, 
though  with  improper  officiousness 
and  considerable  harshness  of  lan¬ 
guage,  a  system  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  praise,  and  of  which, 
considered  with  reference  to  its 
own  intrinsic  demerits,  and  the 
mode  of  its  administration,  it  was 
not  easy  to  speak  with  too  much 
reprobation.  It  was  therefore  im¬ 
possible  that  we  could  have  met 
these  diplomatic  notes  by  an  eulogy 
of  that  state  of  things,  which  they 
sought  to  bring  into  disrepute. 
What,  then,  would  have  been  the 
nature  of  our  eounter-manifesto  ? 
Should  its  object  have  been  to  de¬ 
precate  war,  and  to  express  our 
disapprobation  of  any  armed  ag¬ 
gression  against  Spain  ?  To  have 
done  so  would  have  been  consistent 
with  our  principles,  but  would  not 
have  been  suitable  to  the  occasion; 
for  there  was  no  mention,  no  threat 
of  war  in  the  notes  which  were 
issued  from  Verona,  and  therefore 
for  us  to  have  sent  forth  to  the 
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world  a  protest  against  war,  which 
the  allies  had  neither  announced 
nor  applauded,  would  have  been 
altogether  out  of  place,  and  would 
have  been  much  more  likely  to 
accelerate  than  to  avert  the  appre¬ 
hended  evil. 

But  the  people,  though  they 
applauded  the  moderation  and  pru¬ 
dence  of  our  ministers,  were  not 
the  less  zealous  in  their  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  Spaniards ;  and 
the  ardour  of  these  wishes  pro¬ 
duced  a  corresponding  alacrity  of 
hope.  The  arrival  of  the  French 
in  Madrid  did  not  excite  much 
surprize ;  for  it  was  not  expected, 
that  any  strong  resistance  would 
be  made  to  them,  till  the  extended 
length  of  their  line  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  their  communica¬ 
tions  had  weakened  them  upon 
particular  points.  The  treachery 
of  D’Abisbal  excited  serious  fears, 
which  acquired  new  strength,  when 
the  invaders  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  tranquil  in  Madrid,  without 
any  serious  attempt  to  molest  them 
in  their  rear,  or  to  interrupt  their 
intercourse  with  the  frontier. 
When  they  began  to  move  forward 
from  Madrid,  it  was  hoped  that 
they  would  be  enveloped  on  either 
side  by  Morillo  and  Ballasteros, 
and  that  their  further  progress,  at 
least,  would  be  arrested.  These 
anticipations,  likewise,  proved 
empty  dreams.  The  armies  of 
Spain  disappeared ;  her  patriot 
chiefs  deserted  to  the  foe ;  and 
Cadiz  was  once  more  beleaguered 
by  a  French  army.  Even,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  were  un¬ 
willing  to  despair  of  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Cadiz,  we  knew,  had 
all  the  physical  means  of  resist¬ 
ance  ;  and  we  could  not  suppose, 
that  courage  to  make  these  means 
available,  would  be  wanting.  The 
siege,  we  flattered  ourselves,  would 
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be  protracted,  till  the  resources  of 
the  assailants  would  begin  to  be 
exhausted,  and  the  approaching 
inclemency  of  the  season  would 
compel  them  to  retreat.  At  last 
the  sad  reality  dissipated  delusion, 
and  forced  upon  the  public  mind 
truer  ideas  of  the  state  of  Spain 


than  had  hitherto  been  received: 
and  men,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  deplored  the  fate  and  degra¬ 
dation  of  a  people  that  might  have 
been  great,  found,  in  the  result  of 
the  war,  additional  reason  for  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  on  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  their  own  rulers. 
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CHAP.  HI. 

Bills  of  Indictment  preferred  against  the  Rioters  in  the  Dublin  Theatre 
— Failure  of  those  Bills  in  consequence  of  the  finding  of  the  Grand 
Jury — Remarks  of  the  Attorney  General  on  this  result — The  Grand 
Jury  vindicate  their  Conduct — Ex-officio  Informations  fled  against 
the  Rioters — Residt  of  their  Trial — Remarks  on  these  Proceedings— 
Motions  of  Mr.  Brownlow  and  Colonel  Barry  for  the  Production  of 
Papers — -Petition  from  the  Grand  Jury — Mr.  Brownlow’ s  Motion 
against  Mr.  Plunkett :  Mr.  Plunkett’s  D  fence :  course  of  the  Debate 
— Petition  of  the  Sheriff  and  Grand  Jury  f  Dublin,  calling  for 
Inquiry  into  their  Conduct — Sir  F.  Burdett’s  Motion  for  Inquiry 
carried — Course  and  Result  of  the  Inquiry — State  of  Ireland :  vio¬ 
lence  of  Party  Dissensions  :  extention  f  the  system  of  outrageous 
attacks  upon  Persons  and  Property — Insurrection  Act  renewed — 
Provisions  of  the  Bill  authorizing  Compositions  for  Tithes :  course  of 
the  Bill  through  the  two  Houses — Mischiefs  of  the  system  of  granting 
Leases  to  numerous  Joint-Tenants :  Remedy  applied  to  that  Evil — 
Debate  on  Mr.  Brougham  s  Motion  concernmg  the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  Ireland — Mr.  Hume’s  Motion  against  the  Church  Esta¬ 
blishment  of  Ireland — His  Motion  on  the  Vice-regal  Office — Other 
Motions  relative  to  Ireland — State  of  Ireland  towai'ds  the  end  of  the 
Year. 


T  HE  outrage  against  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley,  which  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  in  the  Dublin  theatre  on  the 
14th  of  December  in  the  preceding 
year,  led  to  consequences,  which  ex¬ 
cited  no  small  agitation  in  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  different  political  parties 
in  that  quarter  of  the  empire.  Two 
of  the  rioters,  Handwich  and  Gra¬ 
ham,  were,  on  the  23rd  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  committed  to  Newgate  on 
warrants,  which  stated  their  of¬ 
fence  to  be  riot  and  a  conspiracy  to 
riot.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
warrants  of  detainer  were  lodged, 
charging  them  with  a  conspiracy 
to  “  kill  and  murder”  the  lord- 
lieutenant ;  and  one  James  Forbes, 
a  person  in  a  respectable  situation 
of  life,  was  committed  on  the  same 
Vol.  LXV. 


accusation.  When  the  January 
sessions  arrived,  the  attorney-ge¬ 
neral  abandoned  the  charge  of  mur¬ 
der,  and  preferred  to  the  grand 
jury  two  bills  of  indictment  against 
ten  persons  for  a  riot,  and  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  riot.  After  two  days 
spent  in  examining  witnesses,  the 
bill,  which  charged  a  riot,  was 
found  only  against  two  of  the  ac¬ 
cused;*  and  as,  in  law,  two  per- 

*  This  indictment  contained  two 
counts  ;  the  first  was  for  a  riot  and  as¬ 
sault  on  the  person  of  the  lord-lieute¬ 
nant,  which  would  have  enabled  the  jury 
to  have  found  the  riot,  and  negatived 
the  assault,  or  vice  versa ;  and  the  se¬ 
cond  was  for  a  riot  generally.  In  the 
first  count,  it  was  charged,  that  the  de¬ 
fendants,  cum  multis  a liis,  had  commit¬ 
ted  the  riot  and  assault ;  and  in  the  se- 
[E] 
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sons  only  cannot  be  guilty  of  a 
riot,  this  indictment  in  effect  fail¬ 
ed  :  the  other  was  ignored.  When 
these  proceedings  were  announced  to 
the  Court  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
the  attorney-general  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  result,  in  lan¬ 
guage  not  very  temperate.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  to  the  Court,” 
said  he,  “  that,  according  to  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  our  law,  a  riot  cannot 
be  committed  by  only  two  persons ; 
had  even  the  bills  been  found  for 
a  riot  only  against  all  the  parties, 

I  would  have  still  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  adopt  the  line  of  conduct 
I  am  about  to  intimate  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Court.  I  will  not  ar¬ 
rogate  to  myself  the  office  of  ar¬ 
raigning  the  grand  jury  of  the  city 
of  Dublin;  they  have  discharged 
their  functions  in  the  presence  of 
their  God ;  under  the  sanction  of 
a  solemn  oath,  taken  in  the  face  of 
their  country ;  to  that  God  alone 
are  they  accountable.  But  I  have 
also  a  duty  to  perform — I  will, 
without  anticipating  the  guilt  of 
any  individual,  state  solemnly,  in 
the  presence  of  this  crowded  au¬ 
dience,  that  in  all  my  readings — in 
all  my  experience — in  all  the  an¬ 
nals  of  this  unfortunate  country — 

I  never  did  find  a  case  so  fully  de¬ 
monstrated,  of  the  foulest  conspi¬ 
racy  to  riot,  of  so  much  atrocity 
as  scarcely  to  be  heightened  by  the 
aggravation,  that  its  object  was,  to 
insult  and  outrage  the  representa^ 
tive  of  the  king’s  majesty  in  the 
public  theatre.  I  will  exercise  the 

cond  it  was  charged,  that  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  it  with  each  other,  leaving  out 
the  cum  multis  aliis..  It  was  on  this 
second  count  that  the  grand  jury  found 
the  defendants  guilty  ;  but  as  they  had 
not  found  them  guilty  cum  multis  aliis , 
and  as  two  persons  could  not  in  law  be 
guilty  of  a  riot,  the  finding  was  not  one 
on  which  any  proceedings  could  take 
place. 


prerogative,  that  the  law  and  corn 
stitution  have  given  to  my  office ;  1 
will  discharge  that  duty  honestly, 
and  with  the  blessing  of  God,  fear-* 
lessly,  unintimidated  by  that  gang 
which  have  formed  themselves  into 
a  faction  to  beard  the  king’s  go¬ 
vernment,  to  overturn  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  even  to  insult  and 
outrage  the  very  person  of  the 
king’s  representative  in  Ireland, 
pursuing  the  course  of  outrage  and 
violence  from  the  hostility  that 
they  had  taken  up  against  that  ve¬ 
nerated  nobleman,  for  his  zeal  and 
firmness  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
king’s  intentions  towards  Ireland, 
of  allaying  the  dissentions,  and 
healing  the  wounds  that  have  afi- 
flicted  this  unhappy  country.  The 
course  of  conduct  that  my  duty  di¬ 
rects  me  to  pursue,  will  he,  in  the 
execution  of  the  prerogative  an¬ 
nexed  to  my  office,  to  file  ex  officio 
informations,  and  speedily  to  bring 
before  the  country  all  the  parties 
charged  in  these  indictments.”  In 
the  mean  time,  till  the  informations 
could  be  filed,  he  held  the  accused 
to  bail. 

On  the  following  day,  the  judge 
likewise  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  fate  of  the  indictments : 
and  on  the  6th  of  January,  the 
grand  jury,  by  their  foreman. 
Sir  George  Whiteford,  presented 
to  the  Court  a  strong  remonstrance 
against  the  insinuations  which  had 
been  thrown  out  respecting  their 
conduct.  This  remonstrance  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  following  words : 
“  It  must  be  recollected,  that  to 
us  exclusively  is  the  evidence 
known  on  which  our  judgment  was 
founded,  and  we  therefore  trust, 
that  this  high  Court  will  receive 
the  declaration  which  we  now  so¬ 
lemnly  and  unanimously  make, 
that  our  decision  was  the  result  of 
a  laborious  scrutiny  of  the  evi- 
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deuce,  of  a  conscientious  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  weight,  and  of  a  sincere 
anxiety  to  adhere  to  the  direction 
of  the  learned  judge,  who  so  fully 
and  clearly  detailed  to  us  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  duties,  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  by  which  we  were  bound  to 
he  regulated  in  discharging  them.” 

In  the  ensuing  Hilary  term,  in¬ 
formations  ex  officio  were  filed, 
and  the  rioters  were  put  upon  their 
trial  in  the  beginning  of  February. 
The  proceedings  lasted  several 
days,*  but  were  ultimately  inef¬ 
fectual:  for  the  jury,  after  being 
shut  up  from  the  afternoon  of  Fri¬ 
day  to  the  noon  of  Saturday,  and 
having  been  several  times  sum¬ 
moned  into  court  by  the  judge, 
were  unable  to  agree,  and  were 
discharged  without  having  return¬ 
ed  any  verdict.  The  attorney-ge¬ 
neral,  being  thus  once  more  baffled, 
intimated,  that  he  would  not  be  de¬ 
terred  by  what  had  happened  from 
bringing  the  accused  again  to  trial, 
if  he  should  deem  such  a  course 
advisable.  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  thought  prudent 
to  carry  the  contest  with  the 
Orange  party  any  further ;  and  a 
nolle  prosequi  was  entered  upon 
the  informations. 

From  the  evidence  produced 
upon  the  trial,  it  appeared  clearly 
that  the  riot  at  the  theatre  had 
been  the  effect  of  a  preconcerted 
scheme,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
express  publicly  the  dissatisfaction 
of  a  certain  party  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  lord  Wellesley.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  mani¬ 
fest,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  of  rational  probability  for 
the  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  mur¬ 
der  the  lord-lieutenant.  A  bottle, 
indeed,  was  thrown  upon  the  stage 

*  For  the  details  of  this  trial  see  p. 
21*  of  th is  volume. 


from  the  gallery,  but  there  was  no 
reason  for  believing  that  it  was 
aimed  at  lord  Wellesley ;  and 
though  a  fragment  of  a  wooden 
rattle  hit  the  front  of  his  box,  the 
missile,  even  supposing  its  direction 
to  have  been  the  result  of  design 
and  not  of  accident,  was  of  too 
contemptible  a  kind  to  permit  the 
Use  of  it  to  be  ascribed  to  a  deadly 
purpose.  In  bringing  forward  the 
accusation  of  a  plot  to  take  away 
the  life  of  the  representative  of 
majesty,  the  attorney-general  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  bounds  both  of  justice, 
and  of  prudence :  and  the  undue 
violence,  with  which  he  commenced 
his  proceedings,  excited  a  spirit  of 
resistance,  which  baffled  him  in 
his  attempts  to  convict  the  accused 
even  of  that  degree  and  species  of 
guilt,  which  he  brought  home  to 
them  by  satisfactory  proof. 

A  public  man,  who  deserves 
some  blame,  generally  meets  with 
more  than  he  deserves.  Such  was 
the  fortune  of  Mr.  Plunkett ;  who, 
on  this  occasion,  was  assailed  with 
loud  clamour,  for  having  filed  e,t 
officio  informations,  after  the  giand 
jury  had  in  substance  ignored  the 
bills  of  indictment.  The  legality 
of  the  proceeding  was  unquestion¬ 
able  :  what  then  was  there  to 
blame  in  it  ?  Was  it  harsh  to  the 
accused?  No:  he  had  not  exerted 
against  them  the  full  powers  of  his 
office,  and  he  had  recourse  to  it, 
only  when  the  more  ordinary 
means  failed.  Was  it  unjust? 
Justice  and  injustice  have  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  community  at  large  ; 
and  surely  it  was  no  more  than  he 
owed  to  society,  as  a  principal 
guardian  of  the  laws,  to  bring  to 
trial,  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world,  individuals  against  whom 
there  existed  the  strongest  proof  of 
very  grave  criminality.  In  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  a  grand  jury,  that  proof  had 
[E  8]' 
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not  been  reckoned  sufficient ;  but 
that  circumstance  afforded  no  reason 
against  a  public  investigation*  es¬ 
pecially  in  an  affair  which  was  no¬ 
toriously  much  mingled  up  with  a 
spirit  of  faction. 

On  the  24th  of  February*  Mr. 
Brownlow*  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons*  moved  for  copies  of  the  com¬ 
mittals  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  alleged  riot  and  conspiracy  on 
the  14th  of  last  December*  in  the 
Dublin  theatre;  copies  of  the 
bills  of  indictment*  alleging  a  riot 
and  conspiracy  to  riot*  which  were 
preferred  to  the  grand  jury  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of 
January*  and  the  finding  of  the 
jury  thereon ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
ex  officio  informations*  on  the  same 
subject*  filed  in  the  court  of  KingV 
bench  by  his  majesty’s  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland.  These  papers 
were  granted  without  opposition, 
though  not  without  discussion* 
They  related  exclusively  to  that 
head  of  charge  against  the  legal 
administration  of  Ireland*  which 
consisted  in  the  filing  ex  officio  in¬ 
formations*  after  the  indictments 
had  been  ignored  by  the  grand 
jury.  On  this  point*  Mr.  Plunkett 
felt  himself  strong*  and  therefore 
did  not  hesitate  to  grant  all  that 
his  opponents  required.  On  the 
other  charge — that  of  having*  with¬ 
out  sufficient  grounds*  committed 
three  persons  to  prison  on  an  accu¬ 
sation  of  a  conspiracy  to  kill  the 
lord-lieutenant — he  was  not  equally 
compliant.  Colonel  Barry  on  the 
24th  of  March,  moved  for  copies  of 
the  informations,  on  which  the 
committal  of  Forbes*  Graham*  and 
Handwich*  for  the  capital  crime 
proceeded.  Mr.  Plunkett*  in  re¬ 
sisting  the  motion*  stated*  that* 
when  he  was  originally  consulted* 
his  first  impression  was*  that  the 
transaction  involved  nothing  more 


than  a  misdemeanour*  and  should 
be  proceeded  against  as  such.  The 
investigation  continued  seven  days* 
during  which  the  solicitor-general 
and  himself  attended  most  assi¬ 
duously  ;  and  in  the  course  of  it* 
it  appeared  that  Forbes  went*  after 
he  was  released*  to  a  tavern  in 
Essex-street*  and  took  part  in  a 
conversation  about  the  throwing  of 
the  bottle*  and  the  riot :  he  spoke 
of  himself  as  so  involved  in  it*  that 
his  life  might  be  placed  in  jeo¬ 
pardy  ;  he  said  he  knew  he  might 
be  transported  to  Botany  Bay*  but 
he  had  no  objection  to  suffer  that 
punishment,  provided  he  could 
have  the  satisfaction  of  establishing 
an  Orange-lodge  there ;  that  he 
had  only  one  life*  and  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  it  for  the  cause.  He 
complained  that  the  missiles  were 
bad*  and  expressed  his  regret  that 
they  had  missed*  and  his  intention 
of  making  another  attempt*  which, 
he  hoped*  would  be  more  successful. 
All  this  was  proved  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Farrell*  an  attorney, 
and  Mr.  Troy,  a  silk  mercer. 
When  he  (Mr.  Plunkett)  heard  this 
evidence*  the  whole  transaction 
assumed  a  new  character*  and  it- 
appeared  to  him*  that  a  deliberate 
plan  to  attack  the  lord-lieutenant 
had  existed*  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences  ;  and  under  that  im¬ 
pression  he  gave  his  conscientious 
advice  to  the  magistrates  to  com¬ 
mit.  Subsequently  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  :  and  he  had  done  so, 
because*  on  further  examination, 
it  had  appeared  to  him*  that  the 
object  of  the  conspiracy  was*  not 
to  murder  the  lord-lieutenant*  but 
to  compel  him  to  change  his  mea¬ 
sures.  The  danger  to  his  excel¬ 
lency’s  life  was  consequential*  and 
not  direct :  and,  therefore*  the 
crime  did  not*  in  the  eye  of  the 
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law,  amount  to  a  conspiracy  to 
murder,  though,  in  truth,  it  was 
of  a  nature  not  less  heinous. 

With  respect  to  the  depositions 
of  which  the  production  was  now 
called  for,  he  contended  that  to 
grant  them  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  and  altogether 
without  precedent.  It  would  be 
unjust,  also,  to  the  magistrates  who 
acted  in  the  case,  and  who  were 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  ac¬ 
cused  parties  for  having  committed 
them,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter  beforehand  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  magistrates  had  pro¬ 
ceeded.  He  had  never  heard  of 
an  instance  where  such  a  step  had 
been  taken.  It  would  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  precedent  to  adopt  at  any 
time;  for  no  man  would  come 
forward  and  give  information 
against  others,  if  the  seal  of  se* 
crecy,  under  which  he  gave  it, 
were  to  be  broken,  before  the  whole 
case  underwent  the  investigation 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Mr.  Peel, 
sir  J.  Newport,  and  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  resisted  the  motion  on 
grounds  similar  to  those  stated  by 
Mr.  Plunkett :  Dr.  Lushington, 
lord  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  Mr.  Lambton  supported  it. 
At  the  close  of  the  debate,  it  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  48  to  32. 

The  next  step  taken  in  this  affair 
was  the  presenting,  by  Mr.  We- 
therell,  on  the  11th  of  April,  of  a 
petition  from  the  grand  jury  of 
Dublin,  complaining  of  the  im¬ 
putations  which  had  been  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  attorney-ge¬ 
neral  for  Ireland.  This  drew  from 
that  officer  a  justification  of  his 
measures,  and  a  declaration,  that 
it  was  the  conduct  of  the  grand 
jury,  along  with  some  facts  re¬ 
specting  them  which  had  come  to 
his  knowledge,  that  had  induced 
him  to  file  the  informations. 
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On  the  15th  of  April,  Mr. 
Brownlow  moved  the  following 
resolution :  “  That  it  appears  to 
this  House  that  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty’s  attorney-general  for  Ire¬ 
land,  with  respect  to  the  persons 
charged  with  a  riot  in  the  Dublin 
theatre,  on  the  14th  of  December 
last,  particularly  in  bringing  them 
to  trial  upon  informations  filed 
eoc-qfficio  after  bills  of  indictment 
against  them  for  the  same  offence 
had  been  thrown  out  by  a  grand 
jury,  was  unwise ; — that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  practice,  and  not 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution  ; — and  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  pre¬ 
cedent  hereafter.”  This  propo¬ 
sition  he  prefaced  by  a  speech,  in 
which  he  commented  on  the  ge¬ 
neral  nature  of  informations  ex- 
officio — the  unprecedented  use  that 
had  been  made  of  them  here — and 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
proceedings  in  question.  The  only 
defence  set  up  was,  he  observed,  that 
the  course  was  legal.  Legal  or  ille¬ 
gal,  would  it  have  been  taken  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  He  would  suppose  the  secre¬ 
tary  for  foreign  affairs  to  announce 
his  intention  of  visiting  the  theatre; 
and  a  set  of  Englishmen  to  fancy 
that  the  cause  of  Spain  had  not 
been  sufficiently  vindicated  by  this 
country  in  the  late  negotiations, 
and  that  blame  was  due  to  the 
right  honourable  secretary  on 
that  account.  Suppose  such  a 
set  of  men  to  meet  at  some  coffee¬ 
house  adjoining  Co  vent-garden 
theatre,  and  to  plan  an  attack 
upon  Mr.  Canning  with  a  view 
to  drive  him,  if  possible,  from 
the  theatre  and  from  the  councils 
of  the  king ;  suppose  a  bill,  on 
such  account,  to  be  presented  to  a 
grand  jury  and  ignored ;  would  the 
English  attorney-general  venture 
afterwards  to  proceed  ex-officio ? 
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Would  lie  venture,  even  if  com¬ 
manded  to  do  so  ?  He  (Mr. 
Brownlow)  believed  that  the  at¬ 
torney-general  dared  do  no  such 
thing — -that  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  knew  that  it  would  be  as 
much  as  his  situation,  perhaps  as 
much  as  his  life,  was  worth  to  do 
so.  Then  why  talk  of  the  thing’s 
being  legal  ?  Was  the  nature  of 
the  proceeding  changed  by  occur¬ 
ring  on  one  side  of  the  water  in¬ 
stead  of  the  other  ?  Was  it  meant 
to  contend,  that  the  same  thing 
would  be  constitutional  in  Ireland, 
and  yet  absolutely  intolerable  in 
England?  The  question  (Mr. 
Brownlow  concluded)  was  not,  how 
far,  upon  strict  law,  the  proceeding 
in  question  could  be  borne  out ;  the 
question  was — had  it  been  a  consti¬ 
tutional  proceeding,  an  expedient 
proceeding,  a  proceeding  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  been  adopted  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Plunkett  showed,  by 
legal  precedents,  that  ex-officio 
informations  might  be,  and  had 
been,  filed,  after  a  grand  jury  had 
rejected  indictments  for  the  same 
matters:  and  he  contended,  that, 
if  the  crown  were  to  be  excluded 
from  this  course,  the  effect  would 
be,  that  the  attorney-general  would 
be  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the 
prerogative  of  his  office  in  every 
Case,  instead  of  proceeding  in  the 
first  instance  as  a  common  prose¬ 
cutor  :  for  what  attorney-general 
would  prefer  an  indictment,  if  the 
finding  of  a  grand  jury — however 
erroneous — however  clearly  ema¬ 
nating  from  mistake  or  prejudice 
-—were  to  deprive  him  of  the 
means  of  putting  the  accused  upon 
their  trial.  His  conduct  in  this 
particular  case  he  justified  by  im¬ 
peaching  the  finding  of  the  Dublin 
grand  jury,  the  conduct  which  they 
pad  pursued,  the  motives  by  which 


they  had  been  actuated,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  panel  had 
been  framed.  Had  he  acquiesced 
in  their  finding,  the  ends  of  pub¬ 
lic  justice,  he  argued,  would  have 
been  defeated.  Thirteen  witnesses 
had  fceen  examined  before  that 
grand  jury,  exclusively  of  other 
witnesses  produced  on  the  sub¬ 
sequent  trial:  and  any  impartial 
person,  looking  at  the  evidence, 
would  at  once  declare,  that  there 
was  no  part  of  the  bill  of  indict-? 
ment,  whether  it  referred  to  the 
conspiracy,  to  the  riot,  or  to  the 
assault,  that  was  not  completely 
proved.  There  was  no  sound 
mind  that  would  not  admit,  that 
the  men,  who  could  have  brought 
themselves  to  such  a  conclusion 
as  the  Dublin  grand  jury  had, 
could  not  have  arrived  at  it  by 
legitimate  means.  It  had  been 
distinctly  proved,  that  a  plan  had 
been  formed  to  commit  a  riot ;  that, 
in  furtherance  of  that  plan,  a 
number  of  persons  assembled  at 
the  theatre ;  that  a  missile  had 
been  thrown  by  Graham ;  that 
Forbes  had  gone  the  day  before  to. 
the  theatre  to  buy  tickets  for  the 
purpose  of  packing  an  audience — 
that  Forbes  was  taken  with  the 
whistle  in  his  hand  with  which  he 
incited  the  rioters ;  that,  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  meeting  at  a  tavern,  he 
had  expressed  his  concern  at  the 
failure  of  their  purpose,  and  his 
hopes  of  success  on  a  future  occa¬ 
sion.  Yet,  with  such  evidence, 
the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill : 
and  their  reason  for  doing  so  could 
not  be  mistaken.  It  was  his  (Mr. 
Plunkett’s)  conviction,  that  they, 
the  grand  jury,  conceived  the  plan 
of  these  rioters  to  be  a  very  right 
and  proper  plan.  They  conceived, 
that,  when  the  lord  lieutenant, 
in  compliance  with  the  expressed 
desires  of  his  sovereign,  had  .ex**. 
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erted  himself  to  conciliate  the 
various  classes  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  heart¬ 
burnings  which  had  so  long  em¬ 
bittered  that  community,  it  was 
extremely  proper  and  lawful,  that 
certain  persons  should  seize  the 
first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself,  for  marking  their  powerful 
disapprobation  of  such  an  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  expressed  commands 
of  his  majesty.  To  that  extent 
they  felt  it  highly  proper  the  op¬ 
position  should  proceed ;  though 
they  were  not  prepared  to  go  the 
length  of  thinking,  that  it  was 
right  to  fling  bottles  and  rattles 
at  his  majesty’s  representative. 
That,  in  his  conscience,  he  believed 
to  be  the  decided  conviction  of  the 
grand  jury — a  conviction,  he  also 
believed,  which  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Dublin  corporation  did 
not  consider  erroneous.  He  (Mr. 
P.)  had  grounds  for  impeaching 
not  only  the  decision  of  the  grand 
jury,  but  also  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  impanelled.  He  had 
reason  to  know,  that  the  sheriff 
was  related  to  two  of  the  accused, 
in  the  close  affinity  of  first  cousin. 
This,  had  he  known  it  at  the 
time,  would  have  been  ground  of 
challenge  to  the  array.  He  had 
also  in  evidence  upon  oath,  that 
the  sheriff  declared,  that  the  tra¬ 
versers  need  not  he  afraid  of  the 
result  of  the  trial,  as  he  had  a  list 
of  Orangemen  for  the  jury  in  his 
pocket.  Another  circumstance 
would  shew  the  spirit  in  which 
the  grand  jury  was  impanelled. 
There  was  a  person,  named  Poole, 
who  was  desirous  of  serving  on  the 
grand  jury.  The  sheriff  promised 
him,  previously  to  the  riot,  that  he 
should  be  on  the  jury ;  but,  after 
the  riot,  he  found  that  his  name 
was  not  on  the  list,  and  when  the 
sheriff  was  applied  to  on  the  sub¬ 


ject,  he  said,  “  Do  you  suppose  I 
would  allow  a  man  to  be  on  the 
grand  jury,  who  said  he  would 
abide  by  the  king’s  letter  ?”  He 
(Mr.  P.)  had  the  affidavit  of  a 
person  who  assisted  in  the  office  of 
the  sheriff],  to  the  effect,  that, 
when  the  jury  was  about  to  be 
struck  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  the  office,  the  sheriff’  ordered 
the  panel  to  be  brought  to  him, 
and  said  he  would  prepare  it  him¬ 
self  !  and  the  deponent  swore,  that 
he  believed  this  course  was  taken, 
to  enable  the  sheriff  to  deal  with 
the  panel  as  he  pleased.  There 
was  another  objection  to  the  mode 
of  impanelling  the  jury.  When 
he  (Mr.  P.)  learned  that  a  whole 
day  had  passed  without  finding  the 
bills,  he  procured  the  panels  of  the 
five  preceding  years.  He  found 
on  inspection,  that  there  were  from 
about  70  to  100  on  each  panel, 
and  that,  on  calling  the  panel,  it 
was  with  difficulty  the  requisite 
number  of  the  jury  was  made  up 
after  calling  the  whole  list.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  number 
was  only  about  50,  of  which  there 
were  about  26  names  that  he  did 
not  find  on  any  other  panel ;  and 
the  whole  number  attended,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three; 
they  answered  in  regular  order, 
and  before  the  26th  name  was 
called,  the  jury  was  completed. 
He  would  put  it  to  the  candour  of 
the  House,  if  he  would  have  been 
justified  in  going  back  with  the 
case  to  such  a  grand  jury.  He 
concluded  by  stating,  that  his  own 
inclination  would  have  been,  to 
meet  the  resolution  by  a  direct  ne¬ 
gative,  but  that,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  either  party  in  Ireland  from 
assuming  an  air  of  triumph  on  this 
occasion,  he  would  only  move. 
That  the  other  orders  of  the  day 
be  now  read,” 
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Colonel  Barry  was  the  only 
member  who  supported  the  reso¬ 
lution  strenuously :  though  several 
others  expressed  a  marked  disap¬ 
probation  of  Mr.  Plunkett’s  conduct. 
Among  these  was  Mr.  Brougham, 
who  argued,  that  the  precedents 
which  the  attorney-general  for 
Ireland  had  quoted,  were  altogether 
inapplicable :  for  they  were  all 
cases  of  informations,  granted  by 
the  court  of  King’s-bench — not  of 
informations  filed  ex  officio  by  the 
attorney-general ;  and  consequent¬ 
ly  were  guarded  by  the  many  pre¬ 
ventives  of  abuse,  which  the  law 
has  annexed  to  the  former  mode  of 
proceeding.*  The  result  of  the 
debate  was,  that  Mr.  Brownlow’s 
motion  was,  with  the  leave  of  the 


*  On  a  subsequent  day  (the  2nd  of 
May),  Mr.  Plunkett  mentioned  a  pre¬ 
cedent  in  point,  which  had  been  recently 
communicated  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Foley  an 
attorney  in  Ireland.  The  following 
were  the  particulars  of  the  case :  In 
October,  1811,  a  bill  of  indictment 
was  preferred  against  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Leach,  for  writing  a  letter  to 
sir  Edward  Littlehales,  soliciting  the 
appointment  of  the  place  of  barrack- 
master.  The  bill  contained  three 
counts :  the  first  was  for  sending  a 
letter,  proposing  to  give  a  bribe :  the 
second,  for  offering  money  by  way  of 
bribe  ;  and  the  third,  for  offering  secu¬ 
rities  for  money  by  way  of  bribe.  That 
bill  was  ignored  by  the  grand  jury. 
The  court  of  King’s-bench,  impressed 
with  the  disproportion  between  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  finding,  ordered  a  second 
bill  to  be  preferred.  That  second  bill 
was  also  ignored  ;  and  in  the  November 
following,  an  ex  officio  information  was 
filed  by  Mr.  Saurin,  Mr.  Plunkett’s 
predecessor  in  office.  Mr.  P.  produced 
attested  copies  of  the  indictment,  and 
of  the  ex  officio  information  that  followed 
the  ignoring. 

The  result  of  the  case  was,  that  judg¬ 
ment  was  signed  against  the  defendant 
for  want  of  a  plea  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  expressing  great  contrition,  and 
having  lost  a  valuable  appointment,  no 
further  punishment  wp.s  inflicted  on  him. 
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House,  withdrawn.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  at  the  same  time,  gave  no¬ 
tice,  that  he  would,  on  the  22nd  of 
the  month,  bring  the  conduct  of  the 
sheriff  of  Dublin  before  the  House. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  this  motion, 
Mr.  Ellis,  member  for  Dublin,  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  from  one  of  the 
high  sheriffs  of  Dublin  (Mr, 
Tliorpe),  and  from  the  foreman 
and  j  urors  of  the  Christmas  grand 
jury  of  that  city,  praying  for  an 
inquiry  (in  such  manner  as  the 
House  should  direct)  into  the 
charges  preferred  against  them  by 
their  attorney-general.  Mr.  Ellis 
took  the  opportunity  of  announcing, 
that  Mr.  Thorpe  and  six  of  the 
grand  jurors,  deputed  by  their 
fellows,  were  then  in  attendance. 
The  annunciation  was  received 
with  acclamations ;  and  Mr. 
Brougham  complimented  the  sheriff 
and  jurors  upon  the  promptitude 
with  which  they  had  solicited  in¬ 
quiry.  Immediately  afterwards, 
sir  Francis  Burdett  moved,  “  that 
the  statement  made  by  the  at¬ 
torney-general  of  Ireland,  in  his 
place,  on  the  15  th  day  of  April, 
respecting  the  proceedings  on  the 
trials  of  Forbes,  Graham,  and 
Handwich,  renders  it  incumbent 
on  this  House  to  institute  the 
strictest  examination  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  sheriff  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  on  that  occasion.” — Mr. 
Plunkett,  without  directly  opposing 
the  motion,  addressed  the  House  in  a 
speech  which  showed  that  he  was, 
at  bottom,  not  a  little  averse  to  the 
course  proposed.  He  avowed,  that 
he  was  willing  and  even  thought  it 
necessary  to  institute  a  criminal 
prosecution  against  the  sheriff  in 
case  the  House  did  not,  by  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry,  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  do  so ;  and  he  inti¬ 
mated  very  plainly,  that  proceed¬ 
ings  in  a  court  of  justice  were 
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better  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  than  the  imperfect 
means  of  investigation  possessed  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  Peel,  and  the  other 
ministers  expressed  the  same  opi¬ 
nions  more  unequivocally  and  put 
a  direct  negative  upon  the  motion. 
Mr.  Brownlow  and  colonel  Barry 
called  loudly  for  inquiry,  and 
denied  in  toto  the  truth  of  the  alle¬ 
gations  which  the  attorney-general 
had  made  against  the  sheriff  and 
grand  jury.  The  learned  gentle¬ 
man,  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  had  as¬ 
serted  in  his  place,  that  the  jury 
were  packed.  Now,  nineteen  out 
of  the  twenty- three  grand  jurors, 
who  ignored  the  bills  of  indictment, 
usually  sat  as  grand  jurors ;  their 
names  appeared  in  every  panel  for 
ten  years  back;  and  during  that 
time  they  had  frequently  received 
the  thanks  of  the  judges  for  their 
upright  and  impartial  conduct.  It 
had  been  stated  by  the  attorney- 
general,  that  one  of  the  traversers, 
was  the  first  cousin  of  the  sheriff. 
In  truth,  however,  there  was  not 
one  of  them  more  connected  with 
the  sheriff,  than  with  the  learned 
gentleman  himself.  The  attorney- 
general  had  informed  the  House, 
that  a  Mr.  Poole  applied  to  the 
sheriff  to  be  put  on  the  jury ;  that 
the  sheriff  had  consented,  but  that, 
subsequently,  Mr.  Poole  having 
expressed  his  inclination  to  carry 
into  effect  the  conciliatory  views 
of  the  king’s  letter,  his  name  was 
not  included  in  the  panel.  The 
high  sheriff  had  informed  him 
(Mr.  B.),  that,  three  weeks  before 
the  jury  was  impanelled,  Mr. 
Poole  begged  to  be  put  on  the 
grand  jury.  The  sheriff  said,  he 
would  submit  his  name  to  his  col¬ 
league.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  sheriffs 
by  the  crown  solicitors,  by  the  or¬ 


ders  of  the  attorney-general,  re¬ 
questing  that  both  the  sheriffs 
should  join  in  making  out  the 
panel.  Mr.  Poole  renewed  his 
application  to  be  put  on  the  grand 
jury,  when  the  sheriffs  informed 
him,  that  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
being  cautious,  and  that  he  had 
disqualified  himself  by  the  appli¬ 
cations  he  had  made.  Mr.  Sheriff 
Thorpe  asked,  what  reason  he  had 
for  pressing  the  application  ?  “  I’ll 
tell  you,”  said  Mr.  Poole ;  “  the 
case  of  a  Mr.  O’Meara  is  to  come 
before  the  grand  jury.  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  facts,  connected  with 
that  case,  which  are  not  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  jury.  I  wish  to  be 
on  the  grand  jury,  that  justice  may 
be  done  to  Mr.  O’Meara.  Put  me 
on  the  jury,  and  I’ll  give  you  my 
word  not  to  divide  on  the  question 
of  the  play-house  riots.”  The 
sheriff  replied,  that,  after  such  a 
declaration  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  put  Mr.  Poole  on  the  jury. 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
grand  jury,  there  was  no  notice 
of  motion  respecting  them,  but  he 
was  authorized  to  say,  that  every 
thing  the  attorney-general  had  said 
with  respect  to  them  was  incorrect 
and  unfounded.  The  attorney- 
general  had  been  misled  and  mis¬ 
informed  by  some  calumniator. 
The  attorney-general  had  said,  that 
a  witness  of  the  name  of  Moran 
had  been  produced  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  that  but  two  questions 
had  been  put  to  him  when  he  was 
shown  to  the  door ;  the  jury  au¬ 
thorized  him  (Mr.  B.)  to  state,  that 
that  witness  was  asked  a  greater 
number  of  questions  in  the  grand- 
jury  room,  than  he  was  asked  on 
the  trial. 

Mr.  Denman,  Lord  Milton,  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  sir  J.  Newport,  Mr. 
Tierney,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  spoke 
in  favour  of  parliamentary  invest!- 
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gation.  Upon  a  division,  sir 
Francis  Burdett’s  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  34;  21 9 
members  voting  for  it,  and  185 
against  it. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Plunkett 
against  Mr.Thorpe  and  thejury ;  and 
prosecuted  the  investigation  on  the 
5th  6th  and  7th  of  that  month. 
The  three  points  attempted  to  be 
established  against  Mr.  Thorpe,  and 
from  which  it  was  intended  to 
be  inferred,  that  he  had  packed  the 
jury,  were,  that  the  panel  con¬ 
tained  an  unprecedented  number  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation ; 
that  the  grand  jurors  answered 
with  a  suspicious  punctuality  to 
their  names ;  and,  that  the  panel 
was  shorter  than  upon  any  former 
occasion. 

One  Mr.  Terence  O’Reilly,  an 
attorney,  stated,  that,  on  the  day  on 
which  the  indictments  were  ig¬ 
nored,  Mr.  Sheriff  Thorpe,  in  a 
room  adjacent  to  the  court,  and 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  fate  of  the  bills  was 
announced,  addressed  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  named  Ward,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  bills,  predicting  that 
they  would  be  ignored,  and  exulting 
in  the  management  by  which  he 
had  insured  such  a  result.  Mr. 
O’Reilly  was  confirmed  in  some 
part  of  his  statement  by  a  Mr. 
McNamara,  but  both  were  contra¬ 
dicted  positively  by  Mr.  Ward. 
One  John  McConnell  stated,  that,  at 
a  card  party  at  a  Mr.  Sibthorpe’s 
about  three  days  after  the  riot  in 
the  Dublin  theatre,  he  heard  Mr. 
Thorpe  say  to  Graham,  one  of  the 
persons  who  were  afterwards  (but 
not  then)  accused,  that  he  had  the 
Orange  panel  in  his  pocket. — Mr, 
Sheriff  Cooper  proved,  that  the 
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panel,  which,  according  to  M‘Con- 
nel’s  statement,  was  in  Mr.  Thorpe’s 
pocket  on  the  17th  of  December, 
was  not  prepared  for  several  days 
after.  He  denied  that  the  grand 
jurors  were  persons  more  re¬ 
markable  for  party  zeal  than  other 
gentlemen  in  Dublin ;  and  affirmed, 
that,  if  the  January  grand  jury 
differed  in  any  thing  from  former 
commission  grand  juries,  it  was  in 
its  extraordinary  respectability. — 
Mr.  Plunkett  produced  a  list  of 
candidates  to  represent  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  guild,  recommended  “  as 
good  men  in  bad  times,”  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a  vignette  of 
king  William,  with  his  horse 
trampling  upon  a  Knave  of  Clubs, 
intended,  it  should  seem,  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Dublin  lord  mayor. 
Mr.  Cooper  admitted,  that  seven  of 
the  fifty  returned  on  the  grand  jury 
panel  were  to  be  found  in  this  list, 
but  denied  that  they  were  violent 
party-men.  In  conclusion  he  said, 
that,  though  he  considered  his  col¬ 
league  Mr.  Thorpe  a  high  party 
man,  he  should  from  his  knowledge 
of  him  consider  him  as  a  juror  al¬ 
together  above  exception. — Wil¬ 
liam  Poole  stated,  that,  being 
anxious  to  sit  upon  the  January 
commission  grand  jury,  in  order  to 
guard  the  interests  of  a  certain  Mr. 
T.  CPMeara,  who  was  indicted  for 
perjury,  he  applied,  in  November, 
to  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  obtained  from 
him  a  promise  that  he  should  be 
returned  in  the  panel.  Finding 
himself  excluded  from  the  panel, 
he  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Thorpe, 
who  apologized  by  saying,  that  he 
had  a  hard  card  to  play,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  please  all  par¬ 
ties. 

Christopher  Moran  complained, 
that  the  grand  jury  having  heard 
from  him  all  the  particulars  of  the 
riot  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
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refused  to  listen  to  a  story  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  tell,  about  the  arrest  of  one 
of  the  Handwiclies. 

Here  the  case  sgainst  Mr. 
Thorpe  closed. — Mr.  N.  Murray 
Mansfield  was  the  first  witness 
called  for  the  defence.  He  stated 
that  he  was  clerk  in  the  sub-she¬ 
riff's  office,  and  described  the  mode 
in  which  the  panel  was  struck, 
as  being  perfectly  fair.  Mr.  Thorpe 
proceeded  expressly  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  excluding  from  it  all  men 
of  violent  politics. — Sir  George 
Whiteford,  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury,  stated,  that  he  was  solicited 
by  sheriff  Thorpe  to  preside  over 
the  January  grand  jury  several 
weeks  before  the  riot ;  that,  having 
heard  M" Connell's  statement,  that 
Mr.  Thorpe  boasted  of  having  an 
Orange  panel,  he  refused  to  act 
upon  the  Jury,  until  Mr.  Thorpe 
assured  him,  upon  his  honour,  of 
the  falsehood  of  M ’Connell's  story ; 
that  he  never  saw  a  body  of  men 
.more  conscientiously  anxious  to 
discharge  their  duty  than  the 
grand  jury  in  question.  Sir 
George  added,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  wished  the  dressing  of 
the  statue  of  king  William  to  die 
a  natural  death,  but  he  confessed 
that  he  thought  the  measures  taken 
to  suppress  the  ceremony  were 
calculated  to  produce  irritation. 
Being  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Plunkett,  he  said,  that,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  it  was  not  deserving  of  punish¬ 
ment,  to  express  dissatisfaction  at 
the  forcible  means  by  which  the 
dressing  was  discontinued.  Mr. 
Twy cross,  one  of  the  grand  jury, 
described  himself  as  an  English¬ 
man,  and  a  friend  to  Catholic 
emancipation.  He  affirmed,  that 
the  grand  jury  conducted  their  in¬ 
quiry  with  the  utmost  patience  and 
impartiality,  and  that  they  were 
unanimous  in  their  decision.  Mr. 


J.  H.  Moore,  another  juror,  said, 
that  he  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
grand  jury,  and  taken  notes  of 
the  examinations.  His  testimony 
perfectly  corresponded  with  that  of 
the  two  preceding  witnesses  ; 
but,  being  questioned  as  to  some 
particular  facts,  he  hesitated  to 
make  disclosures  inconsistent  with 
his  oath  as  a  grand  juror :  and  a  long 
discussion  followed  on  the  question, 
whether  the  grand  jury  could  be 
wholly  absolved  from  their  obliga¬ 
tion  of  secrecy.  The  point  was 
not  decided  ;  and  the  examination 
continued  through  the  8th,  9th, 
and  14th  of  May,  upon  an  under¬ 
standing,  that  the  members  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  abstain  from 
putting  to  any  of  the  Jurors,  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  facts  which  occurred  in 
the  grand-jury  room.  One  Mr. 
Davis  said,  that  he  was  not  an 
Orangeman,  and  that  he  had  heard 
Mr.  sheriff  Thorpe  refuse  to  put 
Mr.  Addison  Hone  on  his  grand- 
jury  panel,  on  the  ground  of  the 
violence  of  that  gentleman's  poli¬ 
tics. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
high  sheriff  of  Dublin  was  resum¬ 
ed.  After  several  witnesses  had 
been  examined,  sir  Abraham  B. 
King  was  called.  He  stated,  that  he 
had  never  had  any  panel  put  into 
his  hands  for  revision,  nor,  to  his 
knowledge,  was  any  panel  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  clerk.  He  had 
been,  he  said,  an  Orange-man 
since  1797  ;  the  oath  of  that  so¬ 
ciety  was  in  print  ;  a  prayer  was 
read  on  opening  the  lodge,  but  no 
portion  of  scripture  was  read  ;  the 
signs  and  words  which  were  com¬ 
municated  after  initiation  were,  he 
said,  taken  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Being  pressed  to  explain  from  what 
passage  these  signs  and  words  were 
taken,  the  witness  pleaded  his  oath 
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of  secrecy.  After  the  House  had 
determined  that  he  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  answer,  the  inquiry  was 
urged  in  every  possible  shape:  he 
was  told  by  Mr.  Brougham  that 
his  oath  was  an  absurdity,  and  of 
no  force,  and  admonished  by  the 
chairman  that  his  refusal  might 
drive  the  committee  to  a  painful 
course.  But  neither  casuistry  nor 
menaces,  nor  persuasion  availed  : 
sir  A.  B.  King  firmly  persisted 
in  respecting  the  pretended  sanc¬ 
tion  of  his  oath  ;  nor  would  he 
communicate  more  than  that  the 
pass-words  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  attor¬ 
ney-general  (sir  Robert  Gifford) 
thought  that,  before  compelling 
the  disclosure  of  these  words  by 
measures  of  severity,  it  might  be 
worth  inquiring  whether  the 
answer  was  likely  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  before  the  committee. 
Mr.  Canning  too  recommended 
not  to  press  this  line  of  exami¬ 
nation. — Sir  John  Newport,  Mr. 
Grattan,  Mr.  Scarlett,  and  Mr. 
J.  Smith  urged  the  necessity  of 
committing  the  witness ;  but  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Plunkett 
thought  it  better  to  give  him 
another  opportunity  of  answer¬ 
ing.  Being  recalled,  sir  Abra¬ 
ham  King  again  explained,  that 
the  only  words,  which  he  hesitated 
to  divulge,  were  the  signs  and  sym¬ 
bols  by  which  Orangemen  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  distinguish  each  other ;  and 
these  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  any  maxim  or  rule  of  conduct. 
Mr.  Peel  declared,  that,  after  this 
answer,  he  could  not  press  the 
inquiry.  Mr.  Brougham  com¬ 
plained,  that  the  witness  had 
triumphed  over  the  committee.—. 
Mr.  Calcraft,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  the  last  answer  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

On  the  2f)th  of  May,  the  in¬ 


quiry  proceeded;  and  again  an 
effort  was  made  to  extort  from  sir 
A.  B.  King,  the  sign  and  pass¬ 
words  of  the  Orangemen. — Mr. 
Brougham  said,  it  had  been 
proved  that  sheriff  Thorpe  had 
boasted  of  having  an  Orange 
panel  in  his  pocket,  and  that 
some  of  the  grand  jurors  were  in 
fact  Orangemen ;  and  therefore, 
the  committee  was  bound  to 
probe  the  Orange  system  to  the 
bottom.  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Dawson, 
Mr.  Goulburn,  and  colonel  Barry 
urged,  that  the  moral  tenor  fo  the 
system  might  be  thoroughly  known 
without  extorting  its  formal  and 
insignificant  symbols. — .Sir  A.  B. 
King  assured  the  House,  that  the 
so  earnestly-pursued  symbols  had 
no  hostile  allusion  whatever  to  any 
class  of  his  majesty’s  subjects ; 
and  that  they  hinted  nothing  of  ex¬ 
termination.  Mr.  Brougham,  on 
pressing  the  proposition  of  a  speci¬ 
fic  examination  to  a  division,  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  1 17  to  87- 
Mr.  Hume  then  proposed  to  ask 
the  witness  the  purport  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  from  which  the  Orange  sym¬ 
bols  were  taken.  On  a  division, 
the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  131  to  77*  Mr.  Plunkett 
voted  both  times  in  opposition  to 
ministers. 

The  inquiry  terminated  on  the 
following  day,  by  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Plunkett  himself ;  the 
members  who  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  sheriff  and  jury,  conceiving 
that  they  had  already  sufficiently 
made  out  their  case.  The  effect 
of  it  certainly  was,  to  disprove  the 
inculpatory  allegations  of  the  at¬ 
torney-general  :  but  it  had  another 
more  important  use ;  for  it  show¬ 
ed  how  familiar  corruption,  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  was  to 
the  minds  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  tendency  of  these  proceed- 
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ings,  relative  to  the  riot  in  the 
theatre,  to  excite  strong  party  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  capital  could  not  be 
doubted;  and  when  a  spirit  of 
faction  is  called  into  activity  in  a 
metropolis,  the  remoter  districts 
seldom  escape  the  contagion.  The 
violence  of  religious  animosity  dis¬ 
turbed  the  tranquillity  even  of 
those  districts  where  property  was 
in  general  secure.  For  instance, 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Ar¬ 
magh  exhibited  frequent  scenes  of 
violence,  though  few  or  none  of 
plunder.  Wherever  the  Riband- 
men  and  Orangemen  met,  or  came 
within  reach  of  reciprocal  insult  or 
provocation,  riot  seldom  failed  to 
ensue.  At  Carrickfergus,  a  pro¬ 
secution  for  riot  took  place  before 
baron  McClelland,  where  the  par¬ 
ties  indicted  were  Catholics  ;  but, 
after  the  examination  of  several 
witnesses,  whose  evidence  just 
went  far  enough  to  prove  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  discovering  which 
faction  was  the  aggressor,  the 
judge  stopped  the  further  progress 
of  the  trial,  and  dismissed  both 
Orangemen  and  Ribandists,  with  a 
just  reproof  of  that  unnatural  spirit 
by  which  the  banners  of  two  com¬ 
munities,  calling  themselves  Chris¬ 
tian,  were  made  the  incitements 
to  devastation  and  civil  bloodshed. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  the 
Orangemen,  and  Ribandmen, 
met  at  the  fair  of  Maghera,  in 
the  county  of  Derry.  A  quarrel 
ensued;  when  the  Orangemen, 
being  driven  to  the  barracks,  there 
provided  themselves  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  fired  repeated 
volleys  upon  the  country  people, 
of  whom  some  were  killed,  and 
from  16  to  30  were  wounded, 
i  The  Orange  triumph  was  after- 
j  wards  celebrated  by  an  attack  on 
the  houses  and  windows  of  Roman 
.  Catholics.  The  following  circum¬ 


stance  is  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  in  which  party  spirit  was 
constantly  interfering  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  At  the 
Lent  assizes  of  Mullingar,  a  pri¬ 
soner  was  put  on  his  trial  for 
murder,  and  the  clearest  evidence 
of  his  guilt  was  produced.  The 
accused  was  a  Catholic,  and  a 
single  Catholic  was  on  the  jury. 
Eleven  of  the  jurors  were  agreed 
to  convict  the  accused  of  murder, 
but  the  twelfth  stood  out.  No 
argument,  no  appeal  to  justice,  or 
to  conscience,  could  influence  him. 
The  jury,  after  being  locked  up 
until  the  judge  left  the  town, 
were  dismissed  without  a  verdict, 
and  the  murderer  escaped. 

The  disturbances  in  the  southern 
counties  and  the  adjacent  districts, 
had  never  been  entirely  suspended  ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  outrages  were  less  numerous 
than  they  had  previously  been, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  of  a 
gradual  return  to  tranquillity  and 
peace.  This  expectation  was  quickly 
disappointed:  for,  during  the  month 
of  March,  the  system  of  outrage 
was  pursued  in  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Munster  with  increased 
activity  and  vigour,  and  reached 
other  parts  of  the  country  which 
had  been  nearly  exempt  from  dis¬ 
turbance.  During  the  first  week 
in  March,  five  malicious  conflagra¬ 
tions  and  twelve  outrages  of  dif¬ 
ferent  descriptions  took  place  with* 
in  the  county  of  Cork ;  and  for 
some  subsequent  weeks,  scarcely  a 
night  elapsed,  in  which,  within: 
those  districts,  seme  house  or  pro¬ 
perty  was  not  destroyed  by  fire, 
or  in  which  attempts  were  not 
made  by  the  insurgents  to  enforce 
the  penalties  previously  denounced 
against  all  those  who  resisted 
the  authority  of  these  desperate 
offenders.  Notwithstanding  the 
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most,  unremitting  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  military  and  the  police 
to  intercept  the  perpetrators  of 
such  crimes,  few  persons  were 
apprehended.  Conflagrations  were 
so  easily  effected,  even  by  one  skilful 
offender,  and  the  system  of  terror 
had  been  so  firmly  established  in 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  detection  of  the  crime  became 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  in 
consequence  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil. 

Lord  Combermere,  early  in  the 
month  of  March,  visited  the  prin¬ 
cipal  military  stations  in  Munster, 
and  also  conferred  with  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  in  the  vicinity  of  Done- 
raile,  and  in  the  disturbed  districts 
in  that  part  of  the  county  of 
Cork.  At  his  lordship’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  a  large  additional  force 
of  police  was  stationed  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  the  military 
force  was  distributed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  best  calculated  to  aid  the  res* 
toration  of  order. 

In  Limerick,  which  in  January 
had  been  restored  to  tranquillity,  in¬ 
stances  of  similar  crimes  appeared 
during  the  spring;  and  parts  of  the 
county  of  Clare  were  so  much  agi¬ 
tated  as  to  require  the  application  of 
the  Insurrection  act  to  two  of  the 
baronies  which  adjoined  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Limerick.  An  increased  spirit 
of  outrage  was  at  the  same  time 
manifested  in  parts  of  the  county 
of  Westmeath,  and  Queen’s 
County.  In  April,  the  Irish 
newspapers  were  every  day  filled 
with  the  particulars  of  many  fero¬ 
cious  outrages  in  Cork,  Limerick, 
Clare,  Galway,  Meath,  and  Dublin. 
The  two  grand  juries  of  the  county 
and  city  of  Cork  addressed  the 
lord-lieutenant  upon  the  state  of 
the  country.  They  affirmed  ill 
these  addresses,  that  the  spirit 


of  insurrection  was  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending — that  there  had  come 
before  the  county  grand  jury, 
nearly  a  hundred  petitions  for 
compensation  for  damage  sustained 
by  fire,  destruction  of  cattle  by 
stabbing  and  houghing,  breaking 
machinery,  &c. ;  and  that,  after  a 
patient  inquiry,  there  were  not  more 
than  four  or  five  cases  which  did 
not  appear  fit  subjects  for  relief 
from  the  county — that  many  had 
been  turned  naked  out  of  their 
dwellings,  to  behold  them,  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  in  ashes — - 
that*  others  had  been  intimidated 
into  an  abandonment  of  their 
lands — that  all  who  had  given 
evidence  against  insurgents,  had 
done  so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
and  some,  who  had  only  made 
statements  respecting  property  de¬ 
stroyed,  had  been  speedily  punish¬ 
ed  by  the  destruction  of  their  own 
houses.  In  the  county  of  Cork, 
two  soldiers  and  a  policeman  were 
attacked  on  the  road  while  return¬ 
ing  home  from  duty.  One  of  the 
soldiers  died  next  day  from  the 
brutal  treatment  he  suffered,  and 
the  policeman  had  his  ears  and 
one  of  his  cheeks  cut  off!  The 
spirit  of  depredation  approached 
even  within  two  miles  of  Dublin. 
A  Mr.  Loughnan,  of  Prospect- 
place,  was  forced  to  deliver  up  a 
large  quantity  of  arms,  which  the 
ruffians  demanded  from  him  as  “  a 
loan.”  Several  cabins  were  attack¬ 
ed  and  levelled  with  the  ground 
in  the  same  county,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  barbarously  ill-treated.  In 
June,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
place  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Kildare  under  the  Insurrection 
act. 

Under  these  circumstances,  lord 
Wellesley  called  for,  and  the  mi¬ 
nisters  here  proposed,  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Insurrection  act.  That 
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measure  was  carried  without  much 
discussion.  The  opponents  of  it 
argued,  not  so  much  against  the 
specific  provisions  of  that  law,  as 
in  favour  of  a  general  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  Ireland,  with  a  view 
to  find  and  apply  a  permanent 
remedy  to  her  evils. 

The  collection  of  tithes  had 
always  been,  either  in  reality  or 
in  pretext,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  disturbance  in  Ireland. 
To  alleviate  this  source  of  mis¬ 
chief,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Goulburn,  the  object  of  which 
was,  to  authorise  compositions  for 
tithes.  It  was  much  discussed  in 
its  progress  through  parliament. 
In  the  form  in  which  it  received 
the  royal  assent,*  the  following 
were  the  most  important  of  its 
provisions : 

In  order  to  bring  the  act  into 
operation  in  any  parish,  it  was 
necessary  that  an  application  should 
be  made  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
either  by  the  incumbent,  or  some 
five  owners  or  occupiers  of  land  in 
the  parish  to  the  annual  value  of 
20/. ;  upon  which  application  the 
lord-lieutenant  was  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  direct  the  assembly  of 
a  special  vestry,  the  business  of 
which  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  discuss  with  the  incumbent 
the  propriety  of  compounding,  for 
21  years,  for  the  tithes  of  the 
whole  parish.  If  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  directed  the  vestry  to  as¬ 
semble,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
incumbent,  or  of  the  five  owners 
or  occupiers  of  land  (according  as 
the  application  for  the  vestry  had 
been  made  by  the  one  or  by  the 
other),  to  require  the  high  consta¬ 
ble,  or  other  collector  of  grand- 
jury  rates  or  county  cess  within 
the  parish,  to  deliver  lists  of 


vestrymen  ;  that  is,  of  persons  who 
in  the  preceding  year  were  assessed 
to  an  amount  exceeding  20  shil¬ 
lings,  in  respect  of  lands  within 
the  parish  not  tithe  free. 

If  the  incumbent  and  the  vestry 
did  not  agree  in  the  propriety  of 
making  a  composition,  no  further 
proceeding  could  then  be  had  upon 
the  subject ;  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  incumbent  to  certify  such 
result  to  the  office  of  the  chief 
secretary.  But  if  the  vestry  andin- 
cumbent  agreed  that  a  composition 
was  desirable,  it  was  necessary  that 
a  memorandum  of  that  agreement 
should  be  made  at  the  time,  and 
signed  by  both  parties ;  upon  which 
the  incumbent  on  his  own  behalf, 
and  the  vestry  on  behalf  of  the 
parish,  were  each  to  proceed  to 
nominate  a  commissioner  (quali¬ 
fied  as  required  in  the  14th  sec¬ 
tion),  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  an¬ 
nual  composition.  Then  the  in¬ 
cumbent  was  required,  within  seven 
days  after  the  appointment  by  him 
of  a  commissioner,  to  give  notice 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  to  the 
churchwardens  of  the  parish,  and 
to  the  office  of  the  chief  secretary, 
of  the  name,  and  place  of  abode, 
of  the  person  so  appointed  by  him; 
and,  in  case  any  other  persons  be¬ 
sides  himself  were  entitled  to  any 
portion  of  tithe  within  the  parish, 
it  was  necessary  that  a  similar 
notice  should  also  be  transmitted 
by  him  to  each  of  those  persons.* 

The  duty  of  the  commissioners, 
when  appointed,  was,  to  ascertain 
and  fix  the  amount  of  annual  com¬ 
pensation,  in  the  manner  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  l6th  section. 

This  might,  under  particular 
circumstances,  be  an  operation  of 
some  difficulty  and  delay ;  a  pro- 
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vision  for  sanctioning  a  previous 
agreement  between  the  incumbent 
amt  bis  parishioners  was  there¬ 
fore  introduced  in  the  27th  section^ 
which  enacted,  that,  if  the  incum¬ 
bent  should  have  been  able  to 
make  an  agreement  with  the 
vestry,  for  the  payment  of  a 
specific  sum,  and  such  agreement 
should  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocess,  and  the 
patron  of  the  living,  the  duty  of 
the  commissioners,  should,  in  that 
case,  be  limited  to  an  approval  of 
the  agreement  so  made,  provided 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  sum 
agreed  on  was  not  less  than  the 
average  annual  receipt  on  account 
of  the  tithes  during  seven  years 
preceding  1821. 

The  commissioners,  within  four 
calendar  months  from  the  1  st  of 
November  next,  after  they  had 
signed  their  certificate  of  the 
amount  of  the  composition,  were 
to  assess  or  applot  that  amount 
upon  all  lands  within  the  parish, 
not  being  tithe-free,  according  to 
their  true  annual  value.  If  no 
such  applotment  was  made,  the 
incumbent  might  require  from  the 
collector  of  the  parish-cess  a  copy 
of  the  last  applotment,  according 
to  which  the  composition  was  then 
to  be  levied.* 

If  the  commissioners  could  not 
agree  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
composition,  they  were  to  appoint 
an  umpire. 

Such  were  the  provisions  of  the 
law  that  was  passed  :  but  the  bill, 
as  introduced  by  Mr.  Goulburn, 
was  very  different  both  in  its  de¬ 
tails  and  in  its  general  principle. 
In  particular,  it  originally  contain¬ 
ed  a  clause,  by  which  the  incum¬ 
bent  might  be  compelled  to  accept 
of  a  composition  even  against  his 

*  Sec.  34  and  40. 


will.  This  proposed  enactment 
was  so  keenly  opposed,  at  different 
stages  of  the  measure,  as  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rights  of  church 
property,  that  it  was  at  length 
abandoned.  When  this  stumbling- 
block  was  removed  out  of  the  way, 
the  other  clauses,  to  which  objec¬ 
tions  of  less  importance  were 
made,  were  modified  so  as  to  meet, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  views  of  all 
parties :  and,  at  last,  the  bill  was 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  an  attempt  was  made  to 
restore  it  in  some  degree  to  its  pri¬ 
mitive  form :  for,  in  going  into 
a  committee  on  the  measure. 
Lord  Clifden  moved,  that  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  committee, 
to  introduce  a  clause  to  empower 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  appoint  a 
commission  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  amount  of  composition 
for  tithes,  such  amount  to  be 
determined  with  reference  to  the 
sums  paid  for  tithes  for  a  specified 
number  of  years  previously  to  the 
valuation  being  made. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  although 
he  believed  that  ultimately  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  a  com¬ 
pulsory  clause  to  the  bill,  was  of 
opinion,  that  more  advantage 
would  result  from  trying  it  as  a 
voluntary  measure  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  The  plan  now  proposed, 
he  admitted,  was  an  imperfect 
one ;  but  it  would  at  least  alleviate 
the  evil,  and  would,  by  its  oper¬ 
ation,  cause  the  true  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  difficulties,  that  were  to 
be  struggled  with,  to  be  better  un¬ 
derstood.  The  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  34  to  11  ;  and 
the  measure  was  passed  in  the 
form  which  it  had  received  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

There  had  long  been  a  practice 
in  Ireland,  by  which  parcels  of 
land,  from  ten  to  five  hundred 
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acres  in  extent,  were  let  to  several 
individuals,  from  two  to  one  hun¬ 
dred,  jointly.  <  Every  one  of  these 
tenants  was  responsible  for  the 
rent  of  all  the  rest,  as  well  as  for 
his  own.  They  made  a  new  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  arable  every  year  or 
two ;  but  the  pasture  remained 
always  undivided.  They  generally 
paid  a  rack-rent ;  and  after  they 
had  built  their  huts  without  mor¬ 
tar,  chimney,  or  window,  all  swore 
on  registering  their  freeholds,  to 
40s.  profit  arising  from  a  joint 
lease  for  one  or  more  lives.  The 
uniform  results  of  this  system  were, 
squalid  beggary  and  extreme  indo¬ 
lence  ;  the  necessary  consequences 
of  the  industrious  being  liable  to 
pay  for  the  idle  and  profligate. 

Being  all  bound  for  each  other,  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  reserved 
rent,  the  landlord  could  at  any 
moment  ruin  any  one  though 
worth  far  more  than  his  own  pro¬ 
portion  of  rent,  by  distraining  him 
for  the  rent  of  his  co-lessees. 
Even  where  joint-tenants  were  in 
the  best  circumstances,  much  of 
their  time  was  lost  in  watching  the 
proper  application  of  their  common 
funds.  They  all  attended,  when¬ 
ever  money  was  to  be  received  or 
paid  for  the  general  account.  This 
system  contributed  also  in  another 
way,  to  the  multiplication  of  a 
beggarly  population;  for  as  per¬ 
sons  never  value  a  common  right 
like  an  individual  one,  joint-ten¬ 
ants  readily  admitted  into  their 
partnership  all  their  sons  and  fre¬ 
quently  their  sons-in-law.  These 
joint-tenancies  were  equally  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
landlord  :  but  they  afforded  him  an 
easy  means  of  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  voters  under  his  absolute  con¬ 
trol  ;  since  he  could,  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  have  every  male  living  on 
his  estate  registered  as  a  free- 
Vol.  LXV. 


holder.  This  electioneering  in¬ 
fluence  was  the  bribe,  which  per¬ 
petuated  so  pernicious  a  mode  of 
letting.  To  discourage,  therefore, 
a  practice  productive  of  so  much 
evil,  an  act  was  passed,  providing 
that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  to  register,  or  to  vote 
at  an  election  in  respect  of,  any 
freehold  under  the  yearly  value  of 
20/.  held  under  a  lease  executed  to 
any  persons  jointly,  in  common,  or 
in  partnership,  after  the  1st  of 
July,  1823. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  Mr. 
Brougham  presented  a  petition, 
signed  by  two  thousand  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  complaining 
of  the  unequal  administration  of 
justice  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 
On  the  following  day,  after  hav¬ 
ing  moved  that  the  petition  should 
be  entered  as  read,  he  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  contained  in  it.  The  to¬ 
pics  upon  which  he  insisted  were 
the  composition  of  the  magistracy 
— the  selection  of  juries — and 
the  conduct  of  Sheriffs  and  their 
deputies.  On  the  latter  subject, 
he  reminded  the  House  of  a  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  had  occurred 
during  the  current  session.  A 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dillon 
M’Namara,  an  attorney  of  many 
years’  standing,  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  upon  the  late  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  sheriff,  and 
grand  jury  of  Dublin ;  and,  by 
way  of  discrediting  his  evidence, 
the  following  questions  had  been 
put  to  him, — u  Did  you  not  some 
vears  ano  offer  a  bribe  to  a  sub- 

•/  o 

sheriff  of  Dublin,  if  he  would  pack 
a  jury  to  get  off  a  client  of  yours, 
who  was  going  to  be  tried  for 
forgery  ?” — Answer,  “  Yes,  I  did.’ 

“  Did  you  pack  the  jury?” — An¬ 
swer,  “  No,  I  could  not,  because 
the  panel  was  up  at  the  castle. 

[F] 
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Did  not  the  sub-sheriff,  it  would 
be  asked,  perhaps,  indignantly 
reject  the  bribe?  Did  he  not  treat 
the  offer,  as  every  sub-sheriff  in 
every  county  in  England  would 
treat  it  ?  Mr.  M’Namara's  an¬ 
swer  as  to  that  point  made  no 
mention  of  indignation.  The 
questions  went  on — c<  Did  not  the 
sub-sheriff  reject  the  bribe  ?”  An¬ 
swer.  <c  He  did  not  get  the  bribe.” 
Mr.  M’Namara  would  not  say  he 
rejected  it.  Question,  <<r  Why  did 
he  not  get  the  bribe  ?” — Answer, 
“  Because  he  did  not  do  what  I 
wanted  him  to  do.”  This  was  not, 
Mr.  Brougham  submitted,  exactly 
the  land  of  dialogue,  which  would 
have  taken  place  between  an  attor¬ 
ney  and  a  sub-sheriff  in  England, 
upon  the  subject  of  packing  a 
jury.  He  would  not  say,  that  the 
man,  who  would  pack  one  jury  to 
acquit  a  prisoner  of  felony,  would 
as  readily  pack  another  to  convict 
a  man  of  high  treason,  or  of 
libel;  but  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  suggest,  that  there  was  a  point 
in  money  matters,  to  which,  if  the 
briber  could  manage  to  go,  he 
might  possibly  find  access  to  the 
ear  of  the  sub-sheriff,  even  although 
he  should  wish  to  secure  a  con¬ 
viction  for  an  offence  of  that  cha¬ 
racter.  What  would  the  House 
say  to  another  practice,  which  he 
could  prove  by  competent  witnesses 
to  exist  in  Dublin  universally,  of 
the  sub-sheriff,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  summon  the  juries,  being  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  from  persons 
liable  to  serve,  a  fee  of  a  guinea 
a-year,  to  refrain  from  calling  on 
them  to  perform  that  duty  ?  So 
that  those  men,  to  whom  it  was 
convenient  to  pay  a  guinea  a-year, 
did  not  serve  on  juries  at  all ;  while 
those,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  guinea,  were  compelled  to  do 
double  duty,  and  those,  who  wished 


to  serve,  might,  by  not  paying  the 
guinea,  serve  more  frequently  than 
came  to  their  turn.  And  this  pre¬ 
cious  practice  was  not  peculiar  to 
Dublin ;  the  provinces  had  the 
benefit  of  it  as  well  as  the  capital, 
though  the  fee  in  country  places 
was  only  half  a  guinea  a  year. 
Thus  the  superior  classes,  who 
were  best  calculated  to  act  as  jury¬ 
men,  gave  up,  unless  where  they 
chose  to  act,  the  duty  altogether ; 
and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  per¬ 
sons  who  were  less  competent  to 
the  discharge  of  it,  and  more  open 
to  undue  influence. 

Another  evil  was,  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  law  did  not  reach  equally 
to  all  classes  of  persons.  Where 
a  man  had  money,  he  regularly 
bribed  the  sub-sheriff,  as  soon  as 
that  officer  came  into  place,  and 
agreed  to  pay  him  all  fees  upon 
writs  out  against  him  for  debt, 
as  if  such  writs  -were  formally 
served,  provided  timely  notice  of 
the  issuing  of  such  writs  were 
given  him.  To  the  poor  man,  of 
course,  this  indulgence  did  not 
extend  :  he  was  taken  with  all  the 
rigour  of  the  law,  and  full  justice 
was  executed  upon  him.  Mr. 
Brougham  said,  that  he  could  prove 
this  at  the  bar ;  but,  in  fact,  ir 
had  been  proved  within  the  last 
three  days,  before  a  committee 
above  stairs.  He  would  read  a 
note  to  the  House  of  the  evidence 
upon  the  subject.  It  was  an  at¬ 
torney  of  respectability  who  now 
spoke,  giving  his  evidence  on  the 
23rd  of  the  present  month.  Ques¬ 
tion.  “  Do  you  regard  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  money  in  Ire¬ 
land  after  judgment,  as  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  English  capital  being 
carried  to  that  country?”  An¬ 
swer.  “  Certainly  I  do  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  we  have 
to  contend  with.”  Question.  “  How 
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does  it  arise  ?**  Answer.  <(  In 
the  management  of  the  office  of 
Sheriff — there  is  no  such  thing  as 
executing  a  writ.,  as  you  do  it  in 
England.  I  mean  to  confine  this 
to  executing  it  upon  persons  hav¬ 
ing  the  rank  and  means  of  gentle¬ 
men  ;  and  the  city  of  Dublin  and 
the  county  of  Cork  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  In  other  places  it  is 
the  habit,  upon  the  appointment 
of  a  sub-sheriff,  that  he  gets  notice 
that  he  will  he  paid  his  fees  upon 
writs  delivered,  if  he  gives  notice 
to  the  party  that  the  writ  is  about 
to  issue.”  Question.  “  Does  this 
practice  prevail  generally  ?”  An¬ 
swer.  “  I  understand  it  to  prevail 
every  where,  except  in  Cork  county 
and  Dublin  city.”  Now,  what  was 
the  result  of  such  a  system  ?  A 
man  might  have  20,000/.  in  the 
English  funds,  or  in  any  invest¬ 
ment  which  the  law  did  not  reach ; 
he  might  be  living  in  Ireland  in 
the  midst  of  luxury  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  a  hundred  writs  might  be 
out  against  his  person :  hut,  so 
long  as  he  could  bribe  the  sheriff 
to  give  him  notice  in  time,  he 
might  defy  his  creditor,  and  suffer 
him  to  starve.  And  the  evidence, 
which  he  was  quoting,  did  not  stop 
at  this  point.  Anoth  er  question  was, 
fC  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that 
there  is  one  practice  for  the  higher 
orders  in  Ireland,  and  another  for 
i  the  lower  ?”  The  answer  was, 
Y es.”  Question.  “  Stricter  in 
i  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ?” 
Answer.  “Certainly.”  Was  not 
this  what  lord  Redesdale  had  had  in 
i:  his  eye,  when  he  had  said,  “  There 
is  one  law  for  the  rich,  and  ano- 
1th er  for  the  poor — both  equally 
.ill-executed?”  The  evidence  given 
|  by  this  man  of  practical  knowledge 
land  habits  bore  out,  to  the  very 
.1  letter,  that  which  lord  Redesdale 
I  had  asserted. 


After  a  severe  invective  against 
loid  Norbury,  and  some  remarks  on 
the  want  of  the  same  guarantees  for 
judicial  purity  as  were  enjoyed  in 
England,  Mr.  Brougham  proceeded 
to  impugn  the  three  systems  of  the 
civil  bills,  the  revenue  boards,  and 
the  assistant  barristers.  For  the 
civil-bill  system  it  was  scarce  ne¬ 
cessary  to  go  beyond  the  records  of 
the  House.  Act  after  act  had 
been  passed  upon  the  subject,  each 
admitting  the  faults  or  abuses  let 
in  by  that  which  went  before  it. 
For  the  revenue  boards,  their 
whole  construction  carried  abuse 
and  mischief  upon  the  face  of  it ; 
the  same  individual  adjudging  for¬ 
feiture  one  moment,  and  claiming 
the  benefit  of  it  for  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage  the  next :  and  control  over 
the  liberties  and  properties  of  the 
king’s  subjects  committed  to  the 
hands  of  men  without  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  which  should  fit  them  to  ex¬ 
ercise  it.  Mr.  Brougham  conclud¬ 
ed  by  moving,  that  the  petition 
should  be  referred  to  the  grand 
committee  for  courts  of  justice. 

Mr.  Goulburn  opposed  this 
course.  He  said,  that,  when  he 
looked  at  the  charges  contained  in 
the  petition  and  the  want  of  facts 
to  substantiate  those  charges,  he 
could  not  give  much  credit  to  them. 
The  pure  administration  of  justice 
certainly  ought  to  be  the  first  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  House  ;  but  if  they 
were  bound  to  guard  against  the 
corruption  of  it,  they  were  equally 
bound  to  guard  against  exposing 
that  administration  to  unjust  sus¬ 
picion.  The  grievance  complained 
of  had  been  divided  into  two 
branches — the  one,  that  the  law 
was  unequal  with  regard  to  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Catholics ;  and  the 
other,  that  the  administration  of 
that  unequal  law  was  corrupt — 
Was  the  first  grievance  applicable 
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to  Ireland  alone  ?  Why  a  noble  lord 
was  just  on  the  point  of  introduc¬ 
ing  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  confer  on  the  English  Catholics 
the  same  privileges  as  were  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
The  learned  gentleman  had  charg¬ 
ed  the  magistracy  with  being  more 
or  less  corrupt.  Mr.  Goulburn 
stated  generally  his  belief,  that 
the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  was  not  chargeable  with 
partiality  or  corruption ;  and  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  could  not  accede  to 
a  motion  which  was  grounded  0n 
no  statement  of  facts,  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  general  assertion,  and 
which,  if  encouraged  by  parlia¬ 
ment  now,  might  go  to  the  extent 
of  vilifying  every  character  and  the 
whole  administration  by  general 
and  declamatory  abuse. 

Several  of  the  Irish  members  re¬ 
probated  the  petition  in  very  strong 
language.  Mr.  Hutchinson  thought, 
that  the  complaints  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners  were  to  be  understood  as  re¬ 
ferring  principally  to  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  not  as  alluding 
to  other  parts  of  Ireland.  If  the 
complaints  were  meant  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  applicable,  he  and  many 
other  gentlemen  could  contradict 
them.  The  distribution  of  justice 
in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con¬ 
naught,  was  perfectly  fair,  and  left 
the  Catholics  without  cause  of 
complaint.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when,  in  different  coun¬ 
ties,  many  of  the  grand  jurors 
were  Catholics?  If  this  petition 
were  understood  to  convey  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  administration  of 
justice  generally — against  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  bench  as  a  body— 
against  grand  and  petty  juries  ge¬ 
nerally  throughout  the  country — - 
lie  was  prepared  to  negative  the 
imputation ;  for,  in  the  parts  of 


Ireland  with  which  he  was  best 
acquainted,  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  accusation ;  nor  did  the 
Catholics  there,  to  his  knowledge, 
ever  make  or  sanction  it. 

Mr.  Daly  could  not  assent  to  the 
proposed  construction  of  this  peti¬ 
tion  as  applying  only  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration  of  Dublin.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  saw  that  it  cast  a  general 
imputation  upon  the  judges,  the 
magistracy,  the  grand  and  petty 
juries,  throughout  Ireland.  A 
charge  so  broad  was  an  attack  upon 
the  Prostestants  of  the  country,  to¬ 
tally  unfounded  in  every  respect. 
Much  as  he  contended  for  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  policy  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  yet  he  could  not  sacrifice  to 
mean  popularity  his  sense  of  the 
gross  injustice  of  the  charge  con¬ 
veyed  in  this  petition.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  fact  was  stated  in  this  petition, 
and  every  insinuation  it  conveyed 
was  unfounded.  He  could  say,  as 
the  representative  of  a  large  Ca¬ 
tholic  county,  that  he  never  sat 
upon  a  jury  without  finding  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  in  the  jury-box ;  and  he  had 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  heard 
from  any  member  of  that  religion 
a  complaint  of  a  mal-administra- 
tion  of  justice ;  he  had  never  heard 
from  one  of  them  even  a  whisper 
of  corruption.  He  owed  this 
statement  to  the  character  of  his 
Protestant  fellow-countrymen;  and 
he  owed  also  to  the  Catholics  to 
deny  their  general  participation  in 
the  statements  of  this  petition. 
Not  a  single  Catholic  nobleman, 
member  of  a  noble  family,  or  ba¬ 
ronet,  had  signed  it.  There  was 
no  signature  to  it  of  any  of  the 
great  Catholic  landed  proprietors ; 
nor  even  of  any  of  the  great  Ca¬ 
tholic  merchants.  Such  a  petition 
did  not  speak  the  sense  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland,  nor  did  it  con¬ 
tain  a  syllable  of  fact  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end. 
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After  speeches  from  sir  Henry 
Pamela  Mr.  Abercromby,  Mr.  V. 
Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Peel,  the 
House  divided:  fifty-nine  voting 
for  Mr.  Brougham’s  motion,  and 
a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  against 
it. 

Mr.  Hume  directed  part  of  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  : 
but  the  schemes,  which  he  pro¬ 
posed,  were  too  extravagant  to 
meet  with  any  semblance  of  sup¬ 
port.  One  of  his  plans  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  four  resolutions,  which 
he  brought  forward  on  the  4th  of 
March.  These  resolutions  were 
1 .  That  the  property  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  at  present  in 
the  possession  of  the  bishops,  the 
deans,  and  chapters  of  Ireland,  is 
public  property,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  for  the  support  of  religion, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  as  par¬ 
liament  in  its  wisdom  may  deem 
beneficial  to  the  community  ;  due 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the 
rights  of  every  person  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  any  part  of  that  property :  2, 
That  it  is  expedient  to  inquire 
whether  the  present  church  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Ireland  be  not  more 
than  commensurate  to  the  services 
to  be  performed,  both  as  regards 
the  number  of  persons  employed 
and  the  incomes  they  receive ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  a  reduction  of  the 
same  should  not  take  place,  with 
due  regard  to  all  existing  interests : 
S.  That  the  peace  and  best  in¬ 
terest  of  Ireland  would  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  commutation  of  tithes 
•  —those  belonging  to  lay  impro¬ 
priators,  as  well  as  those  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  clergy— -on  such  princi¬ 
ples  as  shall  be  considered  just  and 
equitable  towards  the  interests  of 
the  clergy  and  the  present  pos- 
i  sessors,  whether  lay  or  clerical : 
4*  That  a  select  committee  be  ap* 
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pointed,  to  consider  in  what  way 
the  objects  stated  in  those  resolu¬ 
tions  can  be  best  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect.” 

These  resolutions,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  spoliation  with  which  Mr. 
Hume  had  prefaced  them,  were 
strongly  opposed,  particularly  by 
Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Plunkett.  The 
latter  gentleman  declared,  that  he 
could  not  allow  the  resolutions  of 
the  hon.  member  to  be  offered  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House, 
without  expressing,  in  terms  as 
strong  as  the  English  language 
could  supply,  or  the  rules  of  par¬ 
liament  would  allow  him  to  use, 
his  sense  of  the  folly  and  despera¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  which  had 
been  proposed,  and  without  ex¬ 
pressing  the  strongest  reprobation 
of  it  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
bestow.  The  plan  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  for  governing  the  church 
of  Ireland,  if  proper  for  that  coun¬ 
try,  would  be  proper  for  England. 
If  adopted  by  parliament,  they 
would  in  effect  declare,  that  the 
property  of  the  hierarchy  was  pub¬ 
lic  property,  and  was  liable  to  be 
disposed  of  for  purposes  of  religion, 
or  for  any  other  purposes.  This 
would  prepare  the  way  for  the 
downfall  of  the  hierarchy  :  that  of 
the  throne  must  follow ;  and  this 
would,  of  course,  involve  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  constitution.  Elewas 
no  advocate  for  the  divine  right  or 
the  sacredness  of  church  property 
more  than  of  any  other  kind  of  pro¬ 
perty.  But  he  was  an  advocate  for 
the  sacredness  of  all  property.  He 
spoke  language  which  came  home 
to  the  breast  of  every  Englishman, 
when  he  said,  that  the  church  of 
England  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  constitution,  and  could  not  be 
interfered  with  without  interfering 
with  the  constitution.  But  the 
hon.  gentleman  said  that  parlia-* 
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ment  had  interfered  with  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  crown,  and  had  the 
same  right  to  interfere  with  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  church.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  had  the  same  right 
to  interfere.  But,  when  the 
House  interfered  with  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  crown,  it  was  not 
to  commit  an  outrage,  but  to 
make  a  compact,  to  which  the 
crown  was  a  consenting  party, 
and  which  was  to  last  only  till  the 
expiration  of  the  life  interest  of  the 
reigning  sovereign.  Very  differ¬ 
ent  was  the  proposition  of  the  lion, 
gentleman,  who  attacked  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church  for  alleged  ir¬ 
regularities,  and,  without  limiting 
his  measure  to  a  life  interest,  de¬ 
manded  that  its  property  should  be 
taken  away  altogether.  But,  then, 
an  equitable  adjustment  should  be 
made.  And,  what  was  the  equit¬ 
able  adjustment  proposed  ?  Why, 
that  full  compensation  was  to  be 
made  to  the  individuals  now  in  the 
church.  This  compensation  was 
to  be  given  to  the  individuals  of 
whose  misconduct  he  complained  ; 
and  the  property  belonging  to  the 
church  was  to  be  taken  from  their 
successors,  who  had  never  offended. 
And  this  was  the  “  equitable  ad¬ 
justment”  proposed  by  the  lion,  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  it  was  the  custom  to 
call  every  plan  of  spoliation  and  in¬ 
justice.  If  he  deprecated  this 
scheme  as  applied  to  the  Protestant 
establishment  of  England,  he  de¬ 
precated  it  still  more  as  applied  to 
the  establishment  of  Ireland.  The 
church  establishment  in  Ireland, 
as  in  England,  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  constitution,  but  in 
Ireland  it  was  also  the  bond  of 
connexion  with  this  country. 

The  first  resolution,  as  well  as 
the  third  and  fourth  were  nega¬ 
tived  without  a  division  :  on  the 
second,  the  House  divided ;  when 


the  Ayes,  were  62,  and  the  Noes, 

167. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  motion 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Hume,  the  object  of  which,  in 
effect,  was  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  viceroy. 
What,  he  asked,  were  the  duties 
of  the  lord-lieutenant?  On  the 
score  of  the  army,  there  existed  no 
need  of  a  resident  viceroy ;  the  of¬ 
fice  of  secretary  at  war  had  been 
abolished  ;  that  of  the  commander 
of  the  forces  was  considered  unne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  the  customs  and  excise 
of  Ireland  were  consolidated  with 
those  of  England.  There  still  ex¬ 
isted  the  formality  of  the  vice-roy 
signing  warrants  to  the  vice-trea¬ 
surer  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
civil  contingencies,  he  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  of  disposing  of  a 
pound,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  treasury  of  England.  Couldnot 
these  duties,  then,  be  discharged 
with  efficiency  in  England  ?  The 
very  existence  of  a  seeming  court 
in  Dublin,  assembled  around  it  all 
the  materials  of  party,  and  it  be¬ 
came  the  focus  of  internal  disorder. 
The  actual  charge  of  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain,  in  1822,  was 
3,098,826/.  At  the  Union,  the 
expence  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  amounted  to  only 
510,000/. — it  now  cost  1,500,000/.; 
and  since  then  the  allowances  to 
the  lord-lieutenant  had  been  in¬ 
creased  from  20,000/.  to  30,000 /.  ; 
whilst  the  whole  business  could  be 
much  more  efficiently  performed  in 
London.  It  might  be  said  that 
Dublin  would  locally  suffer  by  the 
removal  of  the  court :  this  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  a 
few  were  concerned :  but  within 
the  last  twenty  years  Dublin  had 
increased,  and  it  would  continue 
to  increase,  in  houses  and  population, 
as  well  as  in,  its  commerce.  He 
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concluded  by  moving  an  address  to 
the  crown,,  praying  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
whether  the  government  of  Ireland 
ought  to  continue  in  its  present 
state,  or  whether  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  and  other  officers  ought  not 
to  be  dismissed. — Mr.  Goulburn 
opposed  the  motion,  as  derogatory 
to  the  true  interests  of  Ireland, 
and  fatal  to  her  prosperity.  The 
duties  of  the  lord-lieutenant  were 
most  important,  and  could  not  be 
executed  in  England.  Mr.  D. 
Browne  declared,  that  the  very 
mention  of  such  a  thing  in  Dublin, 
would  excite  a  kind  of  rebellion. — 
Sir  J.  Newport  also  said,  that  the 
measure  was  more  calculated  than 
any  other  to  augment  the  discontent 
of  Ireland — After  several  other 
members  had  delivered  their  senti¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Hume  said,  that,  as  he 
was  certain  the  inquiry  he  desired 
must  come  ere  long  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  he  should  not  press 
the  question  then.  The  motion 
was  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  brought  the  state  of 
Ireland  generally  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  whole  of  the  government  of 
Ireland,  said  his  grace,  its  policy 
and  practice,  demanded  a  prompt 
and  thorough  examination.  His 
majesty’s  ministers  had  defended 
their  Irish  policy,  by  saying,  that 
their  object  was,  not  to  give  a 
triumph  to  any  party ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  government  of 
Ireland  was  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Orangemen.  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  something  more 
decisive  ought  to  be  done,  than 
adopting  a  system  of  giving  a 
triumph  to  neither  part}'-.  If  he 
were  asked  what  measures  ought  to 
be  adopted,  he  should  urge  the  con¬ 
cession  of  the  Catholic  question ; 
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the  arrangement  of  the  tithes ;  the 
abridgment  of  the  power  of  that 
party  which  had  so  long  ruled  in 
Ireland ;  and  lastly,  the  most 
vigilant  attention  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  laws. — He  concluded 
by  moving  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  : — “  That  this  House  has 
learnt,  with  the  deepest  regret, 
from  the  information  laid  before  it 
during  the  present  session  by  com¬ 
mand  of  his  majesty,  that  a  general 
spirit  of  violence,  manifesting  itself 
in  outrages  of  the  most  alarming 
nature,  has  for  some  time  prevailed 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment,  extraordinary  powers 
are  required  for  the  protection  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects  in  that  kingdom  : 
— That  this  House  will  be  ready 
to  concur  in  any  measures  which 
may  be  found  indispensable  for  the 
prompt  and  effectual  suppression  of 
these  disorders  ;  but  experience  has 
proved  that  coercion  and  force, 
however  necessary  to  avert  a  pres¬ 
sing  and  immediate  danger,  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  eradicate 
evils,  whose  magnitude  and  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  induce  a  belief 
that  there  must  exist  some  material 
defect  in  the  state  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  laws,  and  the  system  of 
the  government ;  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  which,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  more  permanent  and 
effectual  remedies,  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  apply  itself  without 
further  delav.” 

Earl  Bathurst  denied  that  there 
was  any  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  charges  against  the  government, 
which  the  noble  duke’s  speech  con¬ 
tained.  That  parliament  had  not, 
since  the  Union,  been  employed 
solely  in  passing  coercive  measures, 
was  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
statute  book.  His  lordship  enu- 
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merated  a  number  of  measures 
which  had  been  introduced  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  those  which  regarded  her 
agriculture,  local  taxation,  fisheries, 
and  the  administration  of  justice ; 
and  then  asked,  was  it  fair  to  re- 
jiresent  parliament  as  only  em¬ 
ployed  in  devising  measures  of 
coercion  ?  It  was  very  true,  that 
as  the  coercive  measures  were  al¬ 
ways  confined  to  a  limited  period, 
it  was  frequently  necessary  to  re¬ 
new  them ;  but  the  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland  were  at  once 
rendered  permanent,  and  were 
acting  at  this  moment  silently 
and  beneficially  for  her  advantage. 
One  of  the  evils  which  had  been 
complained  of,  was  the  absence  of 
gentlemen  from  their  estates ;  and 
this  government  had  attempted  to 
remedy  by  repealing  the  assessed 
taxes.  He  concluded  by  stating, 
that,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  meet 
the  motion  which  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  lordships  with  a 
direct  negative,  he  would  move  the 
previous  question.  Lords  Darnley, 
King,  Holland,  and  Lansdown 
spoke  in  support  of  the  resolutions ; 
Lords  Caledon,  Limerick,  and 
Liverpool  against  them.  The  de- 
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bate  terminated  by  a  division,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  there 
were  59  votes  for  the  original  mo¬ 
tion,  and  135  against  it. 

The  alleged  misconduct  of  the 
chief  baron.  O’ Grady,  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  repeated  discussion  during 
the  present  session.  The  accusa¬ 
tion  was,  that  he  had  exacted  illegal 
fees  on  proceedings  in  his  court. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  done  so  in 
some  instances ;  but  it  was  also 
evident,  that  he  fell  into  the  error 
from  negligence  rather  than  from 
any  corrupt  motive.  The  more  the 
matter  was  discussed,  the  slighter 
became  the  character  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  offence ;  and  ultimately,  so 
satisfied  were  all  parties  that  the 
matters  of  imputation  against  him 
were  merely  trivial  and  accidental 
irregularities,  that  no  further  pro¬ 
ceeding  or  inquiry  with  respect  to 
them  was  instituted. 

In  the  end  of  summer  and  the 
earlier  part  of  autumn,  the  outrages 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  increased 
in  number,  and  assumed  a  character 
of  extreme  ferociousness.  As  win¬ 
ter  approached  they  again  sub¬ 
sided;  and,  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  country  enjoyed  rather 
more  tranquillity  than  was  usual. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Catholic  Question  :  Sir  F.  Burdett  declares  his  Intention  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  Discussion :  Imputations  on  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr. 
Plunkett :  Mr.  Canning’s  Defence  :  Mr.  Broughams  Invective 
against  Mr.  Canning :  intemperate  Conduct  of  the  latter  :  Motion  for 
committing  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Brougham  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms :  termination  of  the  Quarrel :  Bemarks  on  this 
Proceeding — Mr.  Plunkett’s  Motion  on  the  Catholic  Claims  :  its  fate 
— Bills  for  conferring  the  Elective  Franchise  on  English  Catholics , 
and  admitting  them  to  certain  Offices,  passed  by  the  Commons,  but 
slopped  in  the  Lords — Lord  Colchester  s  Motion  with  respect  to 
Catholic  Institutions — Parliamentary  Reform — The  state  of  the  Elec¬ 
tive  Franchise  in  Scotch  Counties — Motion  with  respect  to  the  Election 
(f  Magistrates  for  the  Borough  of  Inverness. 


IT  was  the  wish  of  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  Catholics,  that 
the  question  of  their  claims  should 
not  be  discussed  in  the  present 
session.  Mr.  Canning  expressed 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  this  course. 
The  general  sentiments,  however, 
of  the  friends  of  the  cause  leaned  the 
other  way  ;  and  the  17th  of  April 
was  fixed  for  a  formal  motion  on 
the  subject. 

On  that  day,  the  presenting  of 
several  petitions  concerning  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  Catholics  gave  rise 
to  some  preliminary  discussion,  in 
which  sir  Francis  Burdett  declared, 
that  the  annual  discussion  of  this 
question  was  a  mere  farce,  from 
which  the  honest  friends  of  the 
Catholics  ought  to  withdraw. 
Then  alluding  to  some  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Canning 
in  a  debate,  two  nights  previously, 
on  the  ex  officio  informations  in 
Dublin,  he  inveighed  bitterly 
against  that  gentleman  for  his 
alleged  defection  from  the  cause 
pf  Emancipation,  The  right  hon. 


secretary,  he  said,  had  stated  that 
it  was  impossible  the  Catholic 
claims  could  ever  be  carried  ;  for, 
he  had  stated,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  a  government,  or  rather  an 
administration,  should  ever  be 
formed,  by  which  this  question 
should  be  carried ;  and  that,  if  it 
was  possible  to  form  such  an  ad¬ 
ministration,  he,  to  accomplish  it, 
would  willingly  leave  office — his 
acceptance  of  which  was  the  cause 
of  all  this  compromise  of  the  public 
safety.  If  such  was  the  case,  why 
had  Mr.  Canning  consented  to 
practise  a  deception  upon  the  House 
and  the  country  ?  Why  had  he 
employed  himself  in  raising  hope 
that  was  only  to  be  deferred,  and 
deferred  only  to  be  disappointed  ? 
Why  had  he  contributed  to  irritate 
and  excite  the  warm  feelings  of  a 
generous  people,  only  to  plunge 
them  still  lower  in  the  depths  of 
grief  and  despair  ?  Had  he  come 
forward  so  often  upon  this  subject, 
merely  because  it  afforded  him  a 
happy  theme  for  the  display  of  his 
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rhetoric  ?  or  had  he  endeavoured 
to  catch  a  breath  of  the  fleeting 
gale  of  popularity,  by  affecting,  in 
this  solitary  instance,  to  be  the 
advocate  of  liberal  principles  ? 
Some  motive  of  'this  hind  must 
have,  influenced  the  right  hon. 
gentleman ;  because  he  well  knew, 
at  the  very  moment  he  was 
vapouring  in  the  cause  of  the 
Catholics,  that  his  exertions  must 
be  utterly  fruitless  of  all  benefit, 
and  become  the  fertile  source  of 
irritation  and  discontent.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  obvious  truth — - 
obvious  by  the  event — the  House 
had  been  repeatedly  called  upon  to 
waste  its  time  in  useless  discussion. 
The  people  of  Ireland  had  again 
and  again  been  excited  to  the  ut¬ 
most  pitch  of  expectation ;  and 
again  and  again  had  they  learned, 
that  their  feelings  had  only  been 
trifled  with  and  insulted.  Their 
rights  had  been  enforced  by  the 
right  hon.  secretary  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  their  wrongs  had  been 
painted  in  the  most  vivid  colours  ; 
but  to  their  rights  and  to  their 
wrongs,  that  quarter,  which  it  was 
most  important  to  propitiate,  had 
been  equally  deaf.  That  the 
people  of  Ireland,  with  their  feel¬ 
ings  so  called  forth — with  their 
grievances  painted  in  such  vivid 
hues — with  their  wrongs  so  held 
Up  in  the  eloquent  language  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in 
addition  to  their  own  sense  of 
intolerable  injustice,  should  not 
be  tranquil,  was  matter  of  any 
thing  but  wonder.  It  was  a  little 
too  much  to  trifle  with  the  feelings 
of  the  people  and  with  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Ireland,  by  uselessly 
continuing  so  painful  an  excite¬ 
ment.  Far  better  was  it  at  once 
to  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  bet¬ 
tering  their  condition,  and  to  pro¬ 
claim,  that  the  system  of  Protest 


tant  ascendancy  would  never  be 
relaxed  from,  than  that  the  Catho¬ 
lics  should  be  led  to  struggle, 
without  a  chance  of  success. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  he  should  best  dis¬ 
charge  his  duty  by  withdrawing 
from  an  useless  discussion.  He 
concluded  with  reading  an  extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Plunkett  on  the  25th  of  February 
1813.  That  extract  was  received 
with  loud  cheering  by  the  House  : 
it  was  in  the  following  words : 
“  But  how  can  any  honest  mind 
be  reconciled  to  the  ambiguity,  in 
which  the  cabinet  has  concealed 
itself  from  public  view  on  this 
great  national  question ;  or  with 
what  justice  can  they  complain  of 
the  madness,  which  grows  out  of 
this  fever  of  their  own  creating  ? 
This  is  no  subject  of  compromise. 
Either  the  claim  is  forbidden  by 
some  imperious  principle,  too  sa¬ 
cred  to  be  tampered  with,  or  it  is 
enjoined  by  a  law  of  reason  and 
justice,  which  it  is  oppression  to 
resist.  In  ordinary  cases,  it  sounds 
well,  to  say,  that  a  question  is  left 
to  the  unbiassed  sense  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  people  ;  but  that  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  vital  importance,  and  which 
has  been  again  and  again  discussed 
by  all  his  majesty’s  ministers,  should 
be  left  to  work  its  own  course,  and 
suffered  to  drift  along  the  tide  of 
parliamentary  or  popular  opinion, 
seems  difficult  to  understand ;  that 
government  should  be  mere  spec¬ 
tators  of  such  a  process  is  novel  ; 
but  when  it  is  known,  that  they 
have  all  considered  deeply,  and 
formed  their  opinions  decidedly,  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other ; 
that  after  this  they  should  consult 
in  the  same  cabinet,  and  sit  on  the 
same  bench,  professing  a  decided 
opinion  in  point  of  theory,  and  a 
strict  neutrality  in  point  of  prac* 
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tice ;  that  on  this  most  angry  of 
all  questions  they  should  suffer  the 
population  of  the  country  to  be 
committed  in  mutual  hostility,  and 
convulsed  with  mutual  rancour 
aggravated  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  event,  producing  on  the  one 
side  all  the  fury  of  disappointed 
hopes,  and  on  the  other  side  ma¬ 
lignity  and  hatred,  from  the  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  measure  may 
be  carried,  and  insolence  from 
every  circumstance,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  which  tends  to  disappoint  or 
postpone  it ;  one  half  of  the  king’s 
ministers  encouraging  them  to  seek, 
without  enabling  them  to  obtain  ; 
the  other  half  subdivided ;  some 
holding  out  an  ambiguous  hope, 
others  announcing  a  never-ending 
despair.  I  ask,  is  this  a  state,  in 
which  the  government  of  the 
country  has  a  right  to  leave  it  ? 
Some  master-piece  of  imperial 
policy  must  be  unfolded,  some 
deep  and  sacred  principle  of  empire, 
something  far  removed  from  the 
suspicion  of  unworthy  compromise 
of  principle  for  power,  to  reconcile 
the  feelings  of  the  intelligent 
public,  or  to  uphold  a  rational  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  honesty  or  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  government.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  conduct  are  dis¬ 
astrous,  not  merely  in  the  tumult 
and  discord  which  they  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite,  but  in  their  effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  times.” 

Mr.  Canning  denied  that  he  had 
ever  said,  that  he  considered  the 
success  of  the  Catholic  question  as 
hopeless.  What  he  had  said  was 
this — that  he  thought  it  hopeless, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
and  of  this,  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  to  form  an  admi¬ 
nistration  which  should  agree  upon 
this  measure,  and  upon  all  other 
general  measures,  so  as  to  be  able 


to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
nation.  If  any  persons  imagined 
that  such  a  declaration  was  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  declaration  that  he 
thought  that  this  question  could 
not  be  carried  without  its  being 
made  what  was  technically  called 
a  government  question,  all  he 
■wished  to  have  recollected  was, 
that  it  was  not  he  who  had  pro¬ 
mulgated  such  an  opinion.  He 
had  always  thought,  and  had  re¬ 
peatedly  said,  that  this  question 
would  make  its  way  under  any  go¬ 
vernment,  which  did  not  actually 
unite  or  openly  set  its  countenance 
against  it.  He  believed,  that  it 
had  been  making  its  way.  It 
might,  however,  receive  its  death¬ 
blow  from  the  secession  which  had 
been  threatened  that  evening ;  but, 
if  it  did  so  fail,  on  the  heads  of 
the  seceders  alone  let  the  blame  of 
its  failure  be  thrown  !  With  respect 
to  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  upon  his  own  conduct,  he 
asserted,  that,  both  in  and  out  of 
office,  but  more  especially  whilst  out 
of  office,  he  had  done  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  promote  the  success 
of  this  great  cause. 

Mr.  G.  Bennett  expressed  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  sentiments  uttered,  as 
well  as  of  the  line  of  conduct  an¬ 
nounced,  by  sir  Francis  Burdett ; 
and  called  in  question  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Plunkett,  no  less  than  that  of 
Mr.  Canning.  Other  members  of 
the  opposition,among  whom  was  Mr. 
Tierney,  though  equally  vehement 
with  the  honourable  baronet  in 
their  condemnation  of  ministers, 
thought  themselves  bound,  hope¬ 
less  as  the  cause  was,  to  support 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  by  their 
votes.  Mr.  Peel  then  defended  his 
conduct  upon  this  subject.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
who,  with  more  than  usual  ardour 
of  manner,  poured  out  a  strain  of 
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warm  eulogy  of  Mr.  Peel,  and 
bitter  invective  against  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cabinet,  who,  pretend¬ 
ing  zeal  for  the  Catholic  question, 
abandoned  it  to  its  fate.  If,  said 
he,  the  other  ministers  had  taken 
example  by  the  single-hearted, 
plain,  manly,  and  upright  conduct 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  the 
home  department,  who  had  always 
been  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  never  swerving  from  his  opi¬ 
nions,  but  standing  uniformly  up 
and  stating  them ;  who  had  never 
taken  office  upon  a  secret  under¬ 
standing  to  abandon  the  question 
in  substance,  while  he  continued 
to  sustain  it  in  words ;  whose 
mouth,  heart,  and  conduct  had 
always  been  in  unison  upon  the 
question — if  such  had  been  the 
conduct  followed  by  all  the  friends 
of  emancipation,  he  should  not 
have  found  himself  in  a  state 
almost  bordering  on  despair,  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  the  Catholic 
claims.  Let  the  conduct  of  the 
attorney-general  for  Ireland  have 
been  what  it  might ;  let  him  have 
deviated  from  his  former  profes¬ 
sions  or  not ;  still,  if  the  right 
hon.  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
had  come  forward  at  that  critical 
moment  for  the  question,  and  for 
his  own  character,  when  the  point 
was,  whether  he  should  go  to 
India,  into  honourable  exile,  or 
take  office  in  England,  and  not 
submit  to  his  sentence  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  but  be  condemned  to  hard 
labour  in  his  own  country — doomed 
to  the  disquiet  of  a  divided  council 
—-sitting  with,  his  enemies,  and 
pitied  by  his  friends  —  with  his 
hands  chained  and  tied  down  on 
all  those  lines  of  operation,  which 
his  own  sentiments  and  wishes 
would  have  led  him  to  adopt-— at 
that  critical  moment,  when  his 
fate  depended  upon  lord  chancellor 


Eldon,  and  his  sentiments  with  re-  • 
spect  to  the  Catholic  cause — if,  at 
that  critical  moment,  he,  who  had 
said  on  the  last  night  that  he 
would  not  truckle  to  a  noble  lord 
(Folkestone),  but  who  then  had  ex¬ 
hibited  a  specimen,  the  most  in¬ 
credible  specimen,  of  monstrous 
truckling,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  office,  that  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  political  tergiversation  could 
furnish-  — - 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning-— I  rise 
to  say,  that  that  is  false. 

The  Speaker,  after  a  perfect 
silence  in  the  House  during  some 
seconds,  said  in  a  low  tone,  that 
he  hoped  the  right  hon.  secretary 
would  retract  the  expression  he 
had  used.  An  individual  of  his 
high  rank  and  station  could  not 
fail  to  be  aware,  that  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  was  a  complete  violation 
of  the  orders  and  customs  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  was  sorry 
to  have  used  any  word  which  was 
a  violation  of  the  decorum  of  the 
House ;  but  no  consideration  on 
earth  should  induce  him  to  retract 
the  sentiment. 

The  Speaker  asked  the  blouse, 
whether  they  would  not  support 
him  in  requiring  Mr.  Canning  to 
call  back  his  words. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  was  ready 
to  acknowledge,  that,  so  far  as  the 
orders  of  the  House  were  con¬ 
cerned,  he  was  exceedingly  sorry 
that  any  conduct  or  expression  of 
his  should  have  attracted  their  dis¬ 
pleasure.  But,  if  he  was  to  be 
required  to  recall  his  declaration, 
by  an  admission  that  his  impression 
was  erroneous  as  to  the  expressions 
which  had  been  applied  to  him,  he 
could  not  in  conscience  do  it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  requested  Mr.  Brougham  to 
consider  for  a  moment  the  Ian-* 
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guage  which  he  had  used ;  and  he 
would  see,  that  it  would  not  have 
been  borne  by  one  gentleman  from 
another.  He  would  be  doing 
nothing  inconsistent  with  his  ho¬ 
nour  as  a  man,  or  as  a  member  of 
that  House,  if  he  would  enable 
his  right  hon.  friend  to  retract  the 
language  he  had  used,  by  admit¬ 
ting  that  the  expression  he  had 
made  use  of  was  not  intended  to 
convey  a  personal  insult. 

The  Speaker  seemed  disposed  to 
follow  up  this  suggestion,  by  call¬ 
ing  on  Mr.  Brougham  to  explain 
the  words  which  he  had  used  :  but 
Mr.  Tierney  and  lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  checked  him  by  insisting, 
that  Mr.  Canning  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  call  for  an  explanation 
of  any  ambiguous  phrases  that 
had  been  applied  to  him,  till  he 
had  retracted  that  expression  which 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  orders 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Bankes  then 
moved,  that  both  parties  should 
be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
sergeant  at  arms.  During  all  this 
time,  Mr.  Brougham  remained 
silent,  except  that  when  Mr. 
W  ynn  requested  him  to  state  what 
was  really  the  intention  of  his 
language,  Mr.  Broughjim  refused 
to  give  one  word  of  explanation. 

Mr.  Canning  had  declared  that 
he  would  not  retract  his  words  : 
and  it  was  impossible  to  call  on 
Mr.  Brougham  to  be  the  first  to 
explain.  In  this  situation  of  things, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  other  course 
than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Bankes. 
It  was  one,  however,  which  the 
.  House  was  loath  to  adopt :  the 
1  manager  of  -  the  House  of  Com- 
1  mons  in  the  custody  of  the  sergeant 

Iat  arms  would  have  been  a  novel 
spectacle.  At  last,  sir  Robert 
Wilson  hit  upon  a  mode  of 
smoothing  down  the  difficulties,  by 
proposing  that  Mr.  Canning  should 


make  a  conditional  retractation,  so  as 
to  enable  Mr.  Brougham  to  disavow 
any  purpose  of  personal  offence. 

Sir  Robert  stated,  that  he  was 
satisfied,  that  the  expressions 
which  had  fallen  from  his  learned 
friend  were  addressed  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  his  official  cha¬ 
racter,  either  as  governor  general  of 
India,  or  as  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs :  and  that  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
arose  only  from  the  firm  conviction 
of  the  moment,  that  the  expression 
was  personal,  and  no  otherwise  in¬ 
tended.  With  this  view  of  the 
case,  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  might,  consistently  with 
his  honour  and  feelings,  say,  that  it 
was  under  an  impression  that  the 
language  was  meant  to  be  personal 
that  he  had  applied  the  epithet 
which  had  called  forth  the  present 
discussion. 

Mr.  Canning  declared  that  the 
suggestion  was  one  which  he 
should  not  be  unwilling  to  receive 
and  to  act  upon  :  but  he  begged  to 
be  understood  as  acceding  to  it 
under  the  assurance,  that  the 
learned  gentleman  denied  the  in¬ 
tention  to  convey  any  personal 
imputation  in  the  language  he  had 
used.  Personal  he  had  considered 
that  language ;  as  it  went  to  im¬ 
pute  to  him,  that  he  had  made  un¬ 
becoming  submissions  to  a  high 
individual  in  the  administration  of 
the  country,  for  the  sake  of  obtain¬ 
ing  office.  Such  an  imputation  he 
felt  to  have  been  cast,  not  on  his 
official,  but  his  private  character. 
If  that  imputation  should  be  deni¬ 
ed,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that,  in 
what  lie  had  stated  subsequently, 
he  was  mistaken  :  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  imputation  should  be 
avowed,  he  retracted  nothing. 

The  Speaker  then  stated,  that 
his  own  opinion  was,  that  no  per- 
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sonal  offence  had  been  meant  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  and  he  trusted  the 
House  would  believe,  that,  if  he 
had  thought  the  words  were  used 
with  any  such  intention,  he  would 
have  interfered.  He  hoped,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
learned  gentleman  for  saying,  that 
the  impression  he  had  received 
from  his  language  was  that  which 
it  was  intended  by  him  to  convey. 

Mr.  Brougham,  thus  called  up¬ 
on  by  the  Speaker,  and  the  whole 
House,  declared,  that  he  felt  that 
it  was  an  extremely  difficult  thing 
to  speak  with  the  accuracy,  which 
had  now  become  necessary,  of  the 
expressions  he  had  used ;  and  that 
he  was  incapable  of  telling  the 
House  exactly  what  he  had  said  : 
but  he  perfectly  remembered  what 
was  his  meaning.  He  did  not 
know  whether  his  expressions 
might  have  been  used  too  warmly, 
or  if  they  might  have  had  a  per¬ 
sonal  application ;  because  he  did 
not  profess  that  his  mind  was  cap¬ 
able  of  making  a  very  nice  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  selection  of  phrases, 
which  should  apply  exclusively  to 
the  personal  or  to  the  political  cha¬ 
racter.  He  would,  however,  tell 
the  House  what  he  meant  to  say. 
He  had  used  the  words  “  political 
tergiversation,”  and  described  the 
conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man,  as  something  which  stood 
prominent  in  the  history  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  tergiversation.  The  ex¬ 
pression,  he  admitted,  was  strong ; 
but  he  entertained  a  strong  feeling, 
and  he  had  meant  to  express  it 
with  respect  to  the  right  hon. 
member’s  public  and  political  life. 
As  a  private  individual,  he  had 
never  known  aught  of  him,  which 
did  not  do  him  the  highest  honour. 
He  considered  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had,  by  his  speech  de¬ 
livered  at  Liverpool,  for  the  first 


time  in  his  life,  said,  that  he  did 
not  wish  the  Catholic  question  to 
be  discussed  again  in  Parliament. 
At  that  moment  it  was  known,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  about 
either  to  become  a  minister,  or  to  go 
as  governor-general  of  India :  and 
the  lord  chancellor  was  the  person  of 
the  highest  authority  and  influence 
in  the  cabinet.  He  had  talked  of 
the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  as  it  appeared  to  him  from 
the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  conduct  with  respect  to  this 
question  ;  and  he  had  a  right  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  motives 
from  the  outward  and  visible  form 
of  his  actions,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  show  a  truckling  to  the 
lord  chancellor.  He  surely  had 
a  right  to  speak  of  his  conduct  as  a 
statesman,  which  he  deplored,  and 
this  he  had  done.  He  had  not 
done  so  for  any  party,  and  still  less 
for  any  personal  purposes,  but  be¬ 
cause  its  consequences  were  likely 
to  prove  a  death  blow  to  that  cause, 
in  the  support  of  which  they  had 
both  been  engaged.  Whether  this 
explanation  were  full  enough  or 
not,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
must  decide  for  himself.  He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  could  have  wished  to 
have  given  a  fuller  one  ;  but  what 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  add¬ 
ed  to  his  last  speech,  in  which  he 
almost  repeated  the  disorderly  ex¬ 
pressions,  had  stopped  him  :  his 
mouth  was  closed,  on  his  part,  re¬ 
luctantly  and  unwillingly. 

Mr.  Peel  then  put  it  to  the 
House,  whether  it  was  not  their 
sincere  conviction  that  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  had  been  given, 

and  that  the  affair  ousdit  not  to  be 
n  o 

iurther  proceeded  in.  Mr.  Bankes 
having  expressed  himself  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  and  withdrawn  his 
motion,  Mr.  Tierney  mentioned, 
that  all  that  remained  to  be  done, 
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was,  for  the  parties  to  say  that 
they  would  think  no  more  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Canning  immedi¬ 
ately  rose  and  said,  that  he  should 
think  no  more  of  the  matter ; 
and  Mr.  Brougham  repeated  the 
same  expressions. 

So  ended  this  approximation  to 
a  personal  quarrel,  in  which  Mr. 
Canning  did  not  sufficiently  consi¬ 
der  either  his  exalted  and  responsi¬ 
ble  station  or  the  dignity  annexed 
to  his  high  endowments  of  mind. 
Mr.  Brougham’s  language,  though 
harsh,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
unfounded  in  fact,  did  not  exceed 
the  bounds  of  political  invective  : 
and  if  met  at  all,  it  ought  to  have 
been  met  either  by  cool  denial  or 
by  a  grave  statement  of  circum¬ 
stances.  The  intemperate  language 
of  irritation  and  passion  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  Mr.  Canning ;  and  it  was 
degradation  to  be  goaded  into  the 
bravado  of  a  bully.  Mr.  Canning’s 
words,  in  effect,  said  “  you  shall 
either  fight  me  or  retract.”  It 
may  be  doubted,  whether  a  states¬ 
man,  in  legislative  debate,  ought 
ever  to  have  recourse  to  this  mi¬ 
micry  of  the  ultima  ratio  of  kings  : 
but  if  he  does  choose  to  tender  such 
an  issue  to  his  opponents — if  he 
does  condescend  to  say  to  them,  “  I 
will  prove  by  fighting  you,  that  I 
do  not  merit  your  sarcasms:” — he 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  consistent  ; 
and  he  should  make  this  communi¬ 
cation  privately,  and  not  in  the 
face  of  an  assembly,  where  the  pur¬ 
pose  must  necessarily  be  defeated 
by  the  mere  promulgation  of  it. 
To  tell  a  man  in  private  life  that 
what  he  says  is  false,  has  a  mean¬ 
ing  and  a  result :  to  tell  him  the 
same  thing  in  Parliament,  is  mere 
passion  and  fury,  and,  at  the  most, 
is  only  a  formal  invitation  to  the 
House  to  commit  him,  who  uses 
such  expressions,  to  the  custody  of 
the  sergeant  at  arms. 


After  this  personal  affair  had 
been  settled,  Mr.  Brougham  went 
on  with  his  speech,  exhorting  the 
friends  of  the  Catholics  not  to 
relax  in  their  efforts,  in  spite  of 
the  certainty  of  present  failure. 
Several  other  members  having 
spoken  to  a  similar  effect,  the 
Speaker  called  on  Mr.  Plunkett  to 
proceed  with  his  motion.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Bennett 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Lord 
Sefton,  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Creevey,  and  several  other  Oppo¬ 
sition  members  immediately  left 
the  House.  After  a  short  interval, 
Mr.  Plunkett  rose,  and  after  de¬ 
ploring  the  secession  of  so  many 
members,  deprecating  the  despond¬ 
ing  language  of  Mr.  Tierney,  and 
defending  his  own  conduct  in  ac¬ 
cepting  office,  he  proceeded  with 
his  motion,  which  he  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  House  go  into  a 
committee  on  the  Catholic  claims. 
A  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Bankes, 
and  Mr.  Becher,  constituted  the 
whole  of  the  debate:  after  which, 
it  was  first  moved,  “  That  this 
House  do  now  adjourn but  this 
motion  was  with  the  leave  of 
the  House,  withdrawn.  It  was 
next  moved,  That  the  debate  be 
adjourned  till  the  following  day.” 
Upon  this  the  House  divided ; 
Aybs,  134.  Noes,  292-  It  was 
afterwards  moved,  “  That  the  de¬ 
bate  be  adjourned  till  Monday 
next.”  This  motion  being  nega¬ 
tived  without  a  division,  it  was 
then  moved,  ce  That  the  debate  be 
adjourned  till  this  day  six  months,” 
whereupon  a  motion  was  made, 
and  the  question  put,  That  this 
House  do  now  adjourn.”  The 
House  divided :  Ayes,  313.  Noes, 
111 . — The  question  was  not  again 
brought  forward  during  the  ses¬ 
sion. 

Lord  Nugent  brought  in  a  mea- 
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sure  for  placing  English  Catholics 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of 
Ireland,  by  giving  them  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise,  and  admitting  them 
to  hold  certain  offices.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Canning,  it  was 
divided  into  two  hills ;  the  first  of 
which  was  confined  to  the  grant  of 
the  elective  franchise  by  repealing 
so  much  of  the  statute  of  William 
III,  as  related  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  to 
persons  voting  for  members  of 
parliament.  This  concession,  being 
supported  by  Mr.  Peel,  passed  the 
Commons  without  much  difficul¬ 
ty.  The  objection  relied  on,  es¬ 
pecially  by  Mr.  Bankes,  was,  that 
this  was  the  first  step  to  further 
encroachment,  and  that  it  was  in¬ 
consistent  to  give  Catholics  the 
right  of  voting  for  members  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  yet  exclude  them  from 
sitting  there  themselves.  Mr.  Peel 
declared,  that  he  could  not  see,  how, 
upon  granting  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise  to  the  Catholics,  he  was  at 
all  hound  to  grant  them  the  further 
right  of  sitting  in  parliament.  In 
fact,  the  two  things  had  no  connexion 
with  each  other.  The  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  for  Corfe  Castle  had  said-— 
“  This  measure  gives  us  a  class  of 
men  who  may  make  members  of 
parliament,  but  who  cannot  be¬ 
come  members  of  parliament  them¬ 
selves.”  Why,  what  was  there  new 
in  this  ?  From  the  different  rights 
attaching  to  different  kinds  of  pro¬ 
perty,  there  were  already  thousands 
of  men  in  the  country  who  could 
vote  for  members  of  parliament, 
and  yet  could  not  sit  in  parliament 
themselves  ;  and  vice  versa ,  there 
were  many,  who  were  competent 
to  sit  in  the  House,  hut  who  had  not 
not  qualification  for  voting.  There 
were,  for  install ce,  the  clergy  of 
England,  a  whole  body  of  indivi¬ 
duals  who  were  excluded  by  law 


from  being  elected  to  parliament 
although  they  possessed,  or  might 
possess,  the  elective  franchise.  As 
for  danger  in  the  present  measure, 
he  saw  none ;  and  he  denied  that 
it  bound  its  advocates  to  support 
any  ulterior  measure.  The  Catho¬ 
lics  of  England  were  few  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  even  in  Lancashire,  the 
county  in  which  their  party  was 
strongest,  he  did  not  believe  that 
they  would  have  influence  enough 
to  return  a  single  member  to  par¬ 
liament.  The  law  ol  exclusion  at 
present  was  one  of  the  very  worst 
character.  Its  enforcement  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  pleasure  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  would  never  make 
use  of  it  upon  public  grounds,  or 
upon  principle ;  because  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  barred  the  Catholic 
from  voting,  was  always  the  party 
against  whom  he  was  going  to 
vote.  If  the  exclusion  were  to 
continue,  he  would  prefer  seeing 
the  veto  made  absolute,  to  leaving 
the  law  in  its  present  state ;  hut, 
as  he  thought  that  admission  could 
do  no  possible  mischief,  and  that 
much  advantage  would  accrue  out 
of  that  community  of  feeling  be- 
tween  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
which  the  bustle  of  an  election 
would  produce,  he  gave  his  hearty 
support  to  the  measure. 

The  principal  division  on  the 
bill  took  place  in  the  Committee, 
where  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  89  to  30. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  lord  Lans- 
downe  moved  the  second  reading  of 
it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
supported  by  the  bishop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  lord  Westmoreland,  lord 
Liverpool,  lord  Melville,  and  lord 
Harrowhy  ;  but  it  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  lord  Redesdale,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  result  of  a 
division  was  a  majority  of  7 
against  the  bill ;  the  numbers 
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being  as  follows  :  Contents,  43  ; 
Proxies,  30 — 73  :  Not-contents, 
41  ;  Proxies,  39 — 80. 

The  second  bill — that  for  making 
Catholics  eligible  to  certain  offices 
in  England — also  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  it  was  not  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Lords ;  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne  having,  even 
before  the  rejection  of  its  comrade, 
expressed  his  willingness  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  it  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  session,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  its  full  discussion. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  leave  was 
asked  and  obtained  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  sir  Henry  Parnell, 
and  sir  John  Newport,  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  enable  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  to  make  and  execute  gifts 
and  grants  for  pious  and  charitable 
purposes  ;  but  nothing  was  done 
in  pursuance  of  this  permission. 
The  only  effect  of  it  was,  to  excite 
the  vigilance  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Catholic  cause  ;  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  to  induce  lord  Colchester  to 
move  for  returns  of  the  number  of 
I  Roman  Catholic  Chapels,  Schools, 

!  Academies,  Colleges,  and  religious 
houses  in  England,  and  also  of  the 
number  of  persons  belonging  to 
I  such  monastic  establishments,  or 
)  bound  by  monastic  or  religious 
>  vows.  This  motion  was  reprobated 
r  by  lord  Rosslyn  as  inquisitorial,  and, 

!at  the  recommendation  of  the  lord- 
chancellor,  it  was  withdrawn  by 
c  the  noble  mover,  who  stated,  how- 
ever,  that  he  would  renew  it,  if 
|  any  step  should  be  taken  towards 
r.  such  a  bill  as  that  which  had  been 
|i  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
il  mons. 

A  number  of  petitions  in  favour 
1  of  parliamentary  reform  were  pre- 
ti  sented;  among  which,  that  of 
i  Yorkshire  was  the  most  conspicu- 
:  ous.  It  boasted  of  being  380  feet 
in  length,  and  of  having  1 7,083 
Vofc.  LXV. 


signatures.  This  was  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
the  free-holders  of  the  county  ;  for, 
at  the  contested  election  sixteen 
years  before,  when  every  part  of 
Yorkshire  was  ransacked  for  voters, 
only  23,070  came  to  the  poll.  Lord 
Milton,  in  presenting  the  petition, 
stated,  that  the  utmost  pains  had 
been  taken  to  exclude  the  names 
of  persons  who  were  not  bona  fide 
freeholders;  and  he  did  not  believe, 
having  gone  over  the  whole  of 
them,  that  there  were  fifty  to 
which  an  exception  could  be  reason¬ 
ably  made.  One  or  two  had  sign¬ 
ed  as  trustees,  a  few  more  as  free¬ 
holders  of  Hull,  and  of  York,  who 
ought  properly  not  to  have  been 
included,  and  he  believed  that  the 
names  of  five  females  would  be 
found  upon  the  list. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  lord  John 
Russell  moved,  that  the  present 
state  of  parliamentary  represent¬ 
ation  required  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  house;  lord 
Normanby  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Ri¬ 
cardo,  sir  J.  Newport,  and  sir  F. 
Blake,  and  opposed  by  sir  H. 
East  and  Mr.  R.  Martin.  The 
house  divided, — for  the  motion, 

1 69 — against  it,  280,— majority, 
111.  The  discussion  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  languid  and  did  not  excite 
much  interest.  Lord  J.  Russell’s 
plan  of  reform  was,  to  have  a  hun¬ 
dred  members,  to  be  taken  from 
the  quota  now  furnished  by  the 
boroughs,  added  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  counties  and  populous 
towns.  The  only  circumstance,  in 
which  it  differed  from  the  scheme 
proposed  by  him  in  the  preceding 
year,  was,  that  he  now  professed 
his  willingness  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  the  boroughs,  which  should 
be  disfranchised,  to  have  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  loss  of  their  privilege. 

CG] 
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In  Scotch  counties,  the  right  of 
voting  is  annexed,  not  to  the  pro¬ 
prietorship,  but  to  the  feudal  su¬ 
periority,  of  the  land.  On  the 
2nd  of  June,  lord  Archibald  Ham¬ 
ilton,  who  had  in  former  sessions 
called  the  attention  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  this  subject,  after  unfold¬ 
ing  the  evils  of  a  system,  which 
excluded  the  great  mass  of  the 
property  as  well  as  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  from  political 
power,  moved  five  resolutions,  in 
which  were  embodied  the  facts  and 
the  principles  which  showed  the 
necessity  of  an  alteration.  These 
resolutions  were  to  the  following 
effect:  1.  That  it  appeared  by  a 
certified  copy  of  the  roll  of  free¬ 
holders  of  every  county  in  Scot¬ 
land,  laid  before  Parliament  in 
1820,  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  having  a  right  to  vote,  in 
all  those  counties  together,  did  not 
exceed  2,889 :  2.  That,  by  the 
same  return,  it  appeared  that  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  having  a 
right  to  vote  in  any  one  county,  did 
not  exceed  240,  viz.,  for  the  county 
of  Fife ;  and  that  the  smallest  num¬ 
ber  did  not  exceed  9,  viz.,  for  the 
countv  of  Cromartv :  3.  That  it 

t'  •/ 

further  appeared  from  the  same 
return,  that  many  of  the  same 
persons  had  a  right  to  vote  in 
several  counties,  and  consequently 
that  the  total  number  of  voters  for 
all  the  counties  of  Scotland  was  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  2,889  :  4.  That 
the  right  of  voting  for  a  represen¬ 
tative  for  a  Scotch  county  depends, 
not  on  the  possession  of  the  domi¬ 
nium  utile  of  any  real  landed 
estate  in  such  county,  but  on  hold¬ 
ing  superiority  over  such  estate, 
which  superiority  might  be,  and 
frequently  is,  disjoined  from  the 
property,  insomuch  that  of  all  the 
persons  qualified  to  vote  for  a 
Scotch  county,  there  may  not  be 


one  who  is  possessed  of  a  single 
acre  of  land  within  the  county ; 
while  the  whole  of  the  land  may 
belong  to,  and  be  the  property  of, 
persons  who  have  not  a  single  vote 
for  the  representative:  5.  That 
the  house  would,  early  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  take  into 
its  most  serious  consideration  the 
state  of  the  representation  of 
counties  in  Scotland,  with  a  view 
to  effect  some  extension  of  the 
number  of  votes,  and  to  establish 
some  connexion  between  the  right 
of  voting  and  the  landed  property 
of  that  country. 

The  remedy,  which  lord  A. 
Hamilton  recommended  in  his 
speech,  was,  to  leave  existing 
rights  untouched,  but  to  increase 
the  number  of  electors  by  giving 
votes  to  those  to  whom  the  do¬ 
minium  utile  of  the  land  belonged. 

These  principles  and  resolutions 
were  opposed  by  sir  George  Clerk, 
Mr.  H.  Twiss,  lord  Binning,  and 
the  Lord  Advocate.  Their  only 
arguments  were,  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  did  not  complain,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  electors  were 
nearly  all  land-owners.  The  first 
topic  was  obviously  one  of  decla¬ 
mation  and  not  of  argument  ;  and 
the  other  tendered  an  issue  alto¬ 
gether  erroneous  :  for  the  grava¬ 
men  of  the  charge  made  by  lord 
A.  Hamilton  was — not  that  the 
actual  electors  had  no  connection 
with  the  land — but,  that  it  was 
not  their  property  in  land  which 
gave  them  their  vote— that  the 
vote  might  be  separated  totally 
from  substantial  property — -and 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  only  a  very 
few  of  the  land-holders  of  Scot¬ 
land  had  any  share  in  the  elections. 
The  resolutions  were  supported  by 
lord  Milton,  lord  Glenorchy,  sir 
James  Macintosh,  and  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy. 
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The  previous  question  being 
put  on  the  first  resolution,  the 
House  divided :  the  Ayes,  117; 
the  Noes,  152  ;  which  gave  against 
lord  A.  Hamilton’s  motion,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  only  35.*  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  numbers  was  received 
with  loud  cheers  from  the  opposi¬ 
tion  benches:  and  lord  Milton  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope,  that  the  result  of 
the  division  would  be  well  consider¬ 
ed  by  the  whole  country  ;  and  that 


in  it  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  state 
of  their  representation,  would  see 
a  much  nearer  prospect  of  their 
wishes  being  accomplished  than 
some  gentlemen  who  spoke,  had 
anticipated. 

The  magistrates  of  the  Borough 
of  Inverness  having  been  removed 
from  their  office  by  process  of  law, 
in  consequence  of  a  legal  infor¬ 
mality,  the  crown  had  in  1822 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  minority  on  this  occasion. 


Abereromby,  hon.  J. 
Althorp,  vise. 

Anson,  hon.  H.  G. 
Baring,  H. 

Barnard,  vise. 
Belgrave,  vise. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G, 
Bentinck,  lord  W. 
Benyon,  B. 

Bernal,  R. 

Birch,  Jos. 

Boughton,  sir  W.  R. 
Browne,  Dom. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Calcraft,  J. 

Cal  craft,  J.  H. 

Calvert,  N. 

Carter,  J. 

Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  H.  F.  C. 
Corbett,  P. 

Chaloner,  R. 
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granted  a  warrant,  empowering 
certain  persons,  therein  named,  to 
elect  counsellors  for  the  Borough  ; 
and  under  this  warrant,  the  same 
persons  were  restored  to  office,  who 
had  been  previously  [ displaced  as 
unduly  elected.  Lord  A.  Hamil¬ 
ton  questioned  both  the  legality, 


and,  in  point  of  discretion,  the 
propriety  of  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  :  contending  that  the 
warrants  ought  to  have  directed 
the  election  to  be  by  the  open  vote 
of  the  burgesses.  His  motion  on 
the  subject  was  rejected  by  a  ma«* 
jority  of  49  to  SI, 
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CHAP.  V. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Resolutions  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Crimi¬ 
nal  Code  :  nature  and  grounds  of  the  Opposition  to  them  :  they  are 
rejected — Bills  on  the  same  Subject  introduced  by  the  Government — 
Two  Bills  taking  away  Capital  Punishment  from  certain  Offences — . 
Bill  empowering  the  Judges  to  record  Judgment  of  Heath,  without 
pronouncing  it — Bill  concerning  the  Interment  of  any  Persons  found 
Felo  de  se — Change  in  the  Law  of  Principal  and  Factor — New  Mar - 
riage  Law :  Discussion  and  Rejection  of  the  Clause  making  Marriage 
voidable — Delays  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — Appellate  Jurisdiction- 
Proposed  Bills  for  the  Recovery  of ’  Small  Debts — Conduct  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  in  Borthwick’s  Case . 


SIR  James  Mackintosh,  in  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  vote  to  which  the 
Commons  had  come  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year*,  that  they  would  in  this 
session  take  into  consideration  the 
means  of  increasing  the  efficacy  of 
the  criminal  laws  by  abating  their 
rigour,  submitted,  on  the  21st 
of  May,  nine  resolutions  to  the 
House.  The  purport  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions  was :  —  That  it  was  expe¬ 
dient  to  take  away  the  punishment 
of  death  in  the  case  of  larceny 
from  ships,  from  dwelling  houses, 
and  on  navigable  rivers : — That  it 
was  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of 
the  statute  9  Geo.  1,  commonly 
called  the  Black  Act,  as  creates  ca¬ 
pital  felonies,  excepting  the  crimes 
of  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling  house, 

:  and  of  maliciously  shooting  at  an 

1  individual ;  so  much  of  the  sta¬ 
tute  26  Geo.  2,  c.  33,  commonly 
called  the  Marriage  Act,  as  creates 
:i  capital  felonies;  so  much  of  the 
;l  statute  21  Jac.  1.  c.  26,  relating  to 
i  fines  and  recoveries ;  of  6  Geo.  2, 
c.  37,  relating  to  cutting  down 


banks  of  rivers  *  of  27  Geo.  2,  c. 
15,  relating  to  threatening  letters; 
of  27  Geo.  2,  c.  19,  relating  to  the 
Bedford  level;  of  3.  Geo.  3,  c.  16, 
relating  to  Greenwich  pensioners ; 
of  22  Geo.  3,  c.  4,  relating  to  cut¬ 
ting  serges ;  and  of  24  Geo.  3,  c. 
24,  relating  to  convicts  returned 
from  transportation,  as  subjects 
persons  convicted  of  the  offences 
therein  specified,  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death : — That  it  was  ex¬ 
pedient  to  take  away  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  in  the  cases  of  horse 
stealing,  sheep  stealing,  and  cattle 
stealing,  of  forgery,  and  of  uttering 
forged  instruments  : — That  in  the 
case  of  all  the  aforesaid  offences, 
which  are  not  otherwise  sufficiently 
punishable  by  law,  the  punishments 
of  transportation  for  life  or  years, 
or  of  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  should  be  substituted 
for  death,  in  such  proportions  and 
with  such  latitudes  of  discretion  in 
the  judges,  as  the  nature  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  respective  offences 
might  require  ; — That  it  was  expe¬ 
dient  to  make  provision,  that  the 
judges  should  not  pronounce  sen- 


*  See  Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  LXIV.  p.  86. 
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tence  of  death  in  those  eases  where 
they  had  no  expectation  that  such 
sentence  would  be  executed ; — and 
that  it  was  fit  to  take  away  the 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  in 
the  case  of  suicide,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  those  indignities  to  which 
the  remains  of  the  dead  are  ex¬ 
posed,  in  the  cases  of  suicide  and 
high  treason.  Sir  James,  with  his 
usual  eloquence,  expatiated  on  the 
general  principles,  on  which  the 
necessity  of  mitigating  our  crimi¬ 
nal  code  is  ordinarily  enforced,  and 
illustrated  the  propriety  of  the 
particular  changes  which  he  had 
recommended. 

Mr.  Peel,  while  he  acceded  in 
general  to  the  principles  expressed 
by  the  mover,  objected  to  the 
course  which  he  had  followed. 
He  contended,  that  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding  would  have 
been  to  have  asked  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  upon  each  of  the  heads 
included  in  the  resolutions,  and 
that  great  inconveniences  might 
be  the  result  of  following  the 
course  now  proposed.  The  House, 
by  assenting  to  the  resolutions, 
would  affirm  all  the  propositions 
laid  down  in  them ;  and  yet  a 
bill,  brought  in  pursuant  to  those 
propositions,  might  ultimately  be 
found  not  worthy  of  being  sup¬ 
ported  throughout.  While  the 
resolutions  professedly  followed  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  crimi¬ 
nal  law,  they  in  truth  comprehended 
cases  not  referred  to  in  that  report. 
The  offences  of  stealing  sheep, 
cattle,  and  horses  were  not  referred 
to  in  the  report,  and  yet  the  resolu- 
tutions  proposed  to  take  away  the 
capital  punishment  from  them. 
That  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man  had  been  misled  by  the  report, 
was  plain  ;  and  being  so  misled  as 
to  facts  and  cases  wholly  omitted 
in  that  report,  was  it  fair  that 


without  any  notice  given  to  the 
House  of  the  objects  of  his  resolu¬ 
tions,  they  should  be  called  on  to 
give  a  distinct  opinion  upon  so 
many  important  alterations  of  the 
law?  Suppose  the  House  to  affirm 
the  resolutions  that  night,  and 
afterwards  to  find  themselves  una¬ 
ble  to  assent  to  the  bills  brought 
in  pursuant  to  them,  would  not 
that  be  an  inconvenient  situation 
for  the  House  to  be  placed  in  ? 
Was  there  nothing  inconvenient  in 
the  rejection  of  a  bill  brought  in 
to  remedy  defects,  which  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  House  would  show  to 
have  been  fully  and  clearly  ad¬ 
mitted  ?  The  right  hon.  secretary 
then  discussed  the  merits  of  several 
of  the  proposed  alterations  ;  and, 
while  he  announced  the  intention 
of  government  to  bring  in  bills  for 
carrying  some  of  them  into  effect, 
he  showed  that  others  of  them 
were  of  very  doubtful  expediency. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  pre¬ 
vious  question. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  though 
several  of  his  friends  expressed 
their  opinion  that  he  now  sought  to 
pledge  parliament,  without  suffi¬ 
cient  deliberation,  to  too  many  de* 
tailed  measures,  persisted  in  taking 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  his 
first  resolution.  The  previous 
question  was  carried  upon  it  by  a 
majority  of  86  to  7 6. 

During  the  subsequent  period  of 
the  session,  four  acts  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  passed,  mitigating  in 
some  particulars,  the  severity  of 
our  penal  code.  By  one  of  these,  * 
the  6  Geo.  2nd,  cap.  37,  against  un¬ 
lawfully  and  maliciously  breaking 
or  cutting  down  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  sea-banks,  whereby  lands  shall 
be  overflowed  or  damaged,  as  also 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  cutting 

*  4.  Geo.  4th,  c.  46:  passed  4th 
July. 
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hop-binds  growing  on  poles  in  plan¬ 
tations  of  hops — the  27th  Geo. 
2nd,  cap.  19;  against  maliciously 
destroying  any  bank,  mill,  engine, 
flood-gate,  or  sluice,  erected  for 
draining  and  preserving  the  North 
Level  (part  of  Bedford  Level)  and 
adjoining  lands  —  and  the  3rd 
Geo.  3rd,  cap.  16,  against  know¬ 
ingly  and  willingly  personating  or 
falsely  assuming  the  name  and 
character  of  persons  entitled,  or 
supposed  to  be  entitled,  to  any  out- 
pension,  or  allowance  of  money, 
from  the  commissioners  or  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  royal  hospital  for  sea¬ 
men  at  Greenwich,  “  in  order  to 
receive  the  money  due,  or  supposed 
to  be  due,  on  such  out-pension” — 
were  repealed,  so  far  as  they  de¬ 
prived  persons  convicted  under 
them  of  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and, 
in  lieu  of  the  capital  punishment, 
it  was  enacted  that  persons  so  con¬ 
victed,  “  should  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or 
for  any  term  not  less  than  seven 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  in  the  common  gaol  or  house 
of  correction,  for  any  term  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  seven  years.”  The  same 
act  also  took  away  the  penalty  of 
death  inflicted  by  the  4th  Geo.  3rd, 
cap.  37;  against  “  stealing,  cutting, 
and  destroying  linen  yarn,  linen 
cloth,  or  manufactures  of  linen 
yarn,  and  the  looms,  tools,  and  im¬ 
plements  used  therein — by  the 
22nd  Geo.  3rd,  cap.  40,  against 
destroying  woollen,  silk,  linen, 
and  cotton  manufactures,  and  the 
tools,  tackle,  and  utensils  used 
therein  — and  by  the  28th  Geo. 
3rd,  cap.  55,  against  cutting  and 
destroying  frame-work-knitted 
pieces,  stockings,  and  other  like 
;  articles,  and  breaking,  destroying, 
i  and  damaging  frames,  machines, 


engines,  tools,  instruments,  and 
utensils  used  in  the  same  manu¬ 
facture  and  machinery :  and  it 
enacted,  in  like  manner,  that  per¬ 
sons  convicted  under  any  of  these 
three  laws  should  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or 
for  any  term  not  less  than  seven 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  in  the  common  gaol  or  house 
of  correction,  for  any  term  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  seven  years. 

Another  law  *  restored  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  to  the  offences  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  following  acts 
— the  22nd  Car.  2nd,  c.  5,  against 
stealing  cloth  from  the  rack,  and 
stealing  or  embezzling  the  king’s 
ammunition  and  stores— the  10  th 
and  11th  Wil.  3rd,  c.  23  (as  altered 
by  1st  Geo.  4th,  c.  117);  against 
burglary,  house-breaking,  or  rob¬ 
bery,  in  shops,  warehouses,  coach¬ 
houses,  and  horse-stealing ;  and  the 
24th  Geo.  2nd,  cap.  45,  against 
robberies  and  thefts  upon  navigable 
rivers,  ports  of  entry  or  discharge, 
wharfs  and  quays  adjacent.  Adopt¬ 
ing,  instead  of  death,  the  same 
species  and  degrees  of  punishment 
as  were  had  recourse  to  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  innovation,  it  enacted,  that 
every  person— who  should  be  law¬ 
fully  convicted  of  cutting,  taking, 
stealing,  or  carrying  away  any 
cloth  or  other  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures,  from  the  rack  or  tenters  in 
the  night-time ;  or  of  stealing  or 
embezzling  his  majesty’s  ammu¬ 
nition,  sails,  cordage,  or  naval  or 
military  stores ;  or  of  privately 
stealing  any  goods  or  chattels  in. 
any  shop,  warehouse,  coach-house, 
or  stable ;  or  of  stealing  any  goods 
wares,  or  merchandise  in  any  ship. 


*  4.  Geo.  4th.  c.  53 :  passed  July  8th 
1823. 
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barge,  lighter,  boat,  or  other  vessel 
or  craft,  upon  any  navigable  river 
or  canal,  or  in  any  port  of  entry  or 
discharge,  or  in  any  creek  be¬ 
longing  to  any  such  river,  canal, 
or  port,  or  from  any  dock,  wharf, 
or  quay  adjacent  to  any  such  river, 
canal,  or  port ;  or  of  procuring, 
counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting  any 
such  offender  —  should  be  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life, 
or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  in  the  common  gaol  or  house 
of  correction,  for  any  term  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  seven  years.” 

The  custom  of  pronouncing  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  upon  great  numbers, 
upon  whom,  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending;  their  crimes, 
there  was  scarcely  a  chance  that 
it  would  be  actually  inflicted,  was 
rightly  deemed  to  be  an  imper¬ 
fection  in  our  system :  since  it 
much  diminished  the  solemnity  of 
a  proceeding  so  awful  as  that  of 
passing  final  doom  upon  a  fellow 
creature  ought  ever  to  be.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  a  law  was  passed,* 
which  enacted,  that  whenever  any 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  any 
felony  except  murder,  as  shall  by 
law  be  excluded  the  benefit  of 
clergy  in  respect  thereof,  and  the 
Court  shall  be  of  opinion  that, 
under  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  offender  is  a  fit  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  royal  mercy,  the  Court 
may,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  direct  the 
proper  officer  to  ask,  “  whether 
such  offender  hath  any  thing  to  say, 
why  judgment  of  death  should  not 
be  recorded  against  him that  if 
the  offender  shall  allege  nothing 
sufficient  in  law  to  arrest  or  bar 
such  judgment,  the  Courtis  autho¬ 


*  4.  Geo,  4th  c,  48  ;  passed  July  4th« 


rised  to  abstain  from  pronouncing 
judgment  of  death,  and,  instead 
thereof,  to  order  such  judgment  to 
be  entered,  which  accordingly  shall 
be  entered  of  record  in  the  usual 
form,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  judgment  of  death  had  actually 
been  pronounced  in  open  Court ; 
and  that  such  record  shall  have  the 
like  effect,  and  be  followed  by  all 
the  same  consequences,  “  as  if  such 
judgment  had  actually  been  pro¬ 
nounced  in  open  Court,  and  the 
offender  had  been  reprieved  by  the 
Court.” 

The  mode  of  interment,  which 
a  long-continued  customhad  caused 
(though  unsupported  by  express 
authority)  to  be  regarded  as  law, 
was  in  many  respects  revolting  to 
every  natural  feeling.  To  remove 
this  stain  from  our  national  usages, 
a  law  *  was  passed,  which  enacted 
that,  for  the  future,  it  should  not 
be  lawful  for  any  coroner,  or  other 
officer  having  authority  to  hold  in¬ 
quests,  to  issue  any  warrant  or 
other  process  directing  the  remains 
of  persons,  against  whom  a  finding 
of  felo  de  se  should  have  been  had, 
to  be  interred  in  any  public  high¬ 
way  ;  but  that  such  coroner  or 
other  officer  should  give  directions 
for  the  private  interment  of  the 
remains  of  such  person  felo  de  se 
(without  any  stake  being  driven 
through  the  body  of  such  person) 
in  the  church-yard  or  other  burial- 
ground  of  the  parish  or  place,  in 
which  the  remains  of  such  person 
might,  by  the  laws  or  customs  of 
England,  be  interred,  if  the  verdict 
of  felo  de  se  had  not  been  found 
against  him  ;  such  interment  to  be 
made  within  24  hours  from  the 
finding  of  the  inquisition,  and  to 
take  place  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  twelve  at  night. — The 


*  4,  Geo.  4th,  c.  52 :  passed  July  8. 
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act,  however,  gave  no  authority  for 
performing  any  of  the  rights  of 
Christian  burial  on  such  interment; 
and  contained  a  salvo  of  the  laws 
and  usages  relating  to  the  burial 
of  such  persons,  in  all  other  respects 
than  those  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  consequence  of  petitions  from 
the  merchants  of  London  and  of 
Liverpool,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  law  between  prin¬ 
cipal  and  agent.  Upon  this  report,  a 
bill  was  passed,  enacting,*  that  per¬ 
sons  entrusted  with  goods  for  the 
purposes  of  sale,  and  in  whose  names 
such  goods  were  shipped,  either 
by  themselves  or  by  others,  should 
be  deemed  the  true  owners  thereof, 
so  far  as  to  entitle  the  consignees 
of  the  goods  to  a  lien  thereon  in 
respect  of  advances  made  by  them, 
without  notice,  to  the  apparent 
shippers,  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
latter  had  been  the  real  owners. 

The  numerous  formalities,  re¬ 
quired  for  the  celebration  of  mar¬ 
riage  by  the  law  of  the  preceding 
year,  had  excited  much  clamour, 
especially  among  the  lower  classes 
of  people :  and  the  effect  of  that, 
which  had  been  intended  merely 
as  a  preventive  of  clandestine  and 
improper  matrimonial  connexions, 
had  produced  a  great  diminution  in 
the  annual  number  of  marriages. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  session,  the  evil  was  removed 
for  the  time,  by  repealing  nearly  all 
I  the  provisions  of  the  late  act ;  and 
a  committee  of  the  lords  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  frame  a  permanent  bill 
on  this  important  subject.t  A  bill, 
founded  on  the  report  of  that  com- 
:  mittee,  was  introduced  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  One 


*  4  Geo.  4th,  c.  83. 
t  4  Geo,  4th,  c.  76, 


clause  in  it  provided,  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  minor  by  licence,  without 
the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guar¬ 
dian,  should  be  voidable  by  suit, 
instituted  by  proper  parties  within 
twelve  months  from  its  solemniza¬ 
tion.  This  clause  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  bishop  of  Chester,  and  lord 
Ellenborougb.  One  objection  was, 
that  the  precaution  might  be  de¬ 
feated  either  by  going  to  Scotland 
or  the  continent,  or  by  marrying 
by  bans  :  but  the  principal  topic  of 
argument  was  of  a  religious  na¬ 
ture.  To  make  marriage  voidable 
was,  they  contended,  contrary  to 
the  Christian  code.  The  divine 
legislator  directed,  that  “  a  man 
shall  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.”  He  had 
said  also,  “  what  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder 
and  had  ordained,  that  wives  should 
not  be  put  away,  save  for  adultery. 
Taking  these  texts  together,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  law  of  man 
ought  to  be  made  agreeable  to  the 
expressed  law  of  God.  Marriages 
were  at  present  solemnized  by  the 
law  of  God,  and  by  the  law  of  man. 
It  was  worse  than  a  mockery  to 
say,  that  a  man  might  be  married 
with  all  the  sanctities  which  re¬ 
ligion  could  confer  upon  the  con¬ 
tract, — and  yet,  that,  after  a  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  gospel  had  pronounced 
him  married  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  caprice  of  parents  should 
undo  so  solemn  a  compact.  As  to 
the  moral  tendency  of  the  clause, 
what  else  was  it  in  effect,  than  to 
gratify  the  pride  and  avarice  of 
parents,  at  the  cost  of  the  ruin 
and  degradation  of  an  innocent 
female  and  the  bastardizing  of  her 
children  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed. 
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that  if  these  doctrines  could  he 
supported,  the  House  would  have 
nothing  to  debate  upon.  But  the 
question  was,  not  whether  man 
should  put  asunder  those  whom 
God  had  joined,  but  whether  God 
had  joined  those  who  joined  them¬ 
selves  fraudulently,  and  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  their  country.  Now, 
unless  he  had  mistaken  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  there  was  nothing  contained 
in  the  scriptures,  which  could  be 
taken  to  prevent  national  societies 
from  prescribing  the  forms  by 
which  marriages  should  be  solem¬ 
nized.  If  it  were  otherwise,  there 
was  not  a  nation  on  earth,  since 
the  Christian  era,  which  had  not 
concurred  in  a  most  profane  prac¬ 
tice.  Much  had  been  said  of  the 
tenderness,  with  which  the  in¬ 
terests  of  females  should  be  re¬ 
garded  in  the  bill  before  the  House. 
He  had  no  sort  of  objection  to 
doing  so,  but  he  wished  that  some 
care  should  be  extended  also  to  the 
males.  It  happened  to  him,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  judicial  func¬ 
tions,  to  see  frequent  instances  of 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  latter. 
In  one  of  recent  occurrence,  the 
daughter  of  a  bricklayer,  a  woman 
32  years  of  age,  with  several  ille¬ 
gitimate  children,  had  prevailed 
upon  a  youth  of  17,  of  high  family 
and  rank,  to  marry  her. 

Lord  Liverpool  stated,  that  he 
objected  to  the  principle  of  the 
clause  altogether,  even  if  its  object 
were  right ;  because  there  were 
two  ways  of  accomplishing  it — 
the  first  by  nullity,  and  the  other 
by  voidability,  both  of  which  prin¬ 
ciples  were  of  directly  opposite  na¬ 
tures  ;  and  nullity,  though  suffi¬ 
ciently  objectionable,  was  less  so 
in  principle  than  voidability.  It 
was  easy  to  see,  how  the  present 
clause  had  originated,  The  House 


had  both  these  difficulties  before 
them ;  they  resorted  to  this  clause 
by  way  of  compromise ;  and,  as 
usually  happened,  the  compromise 
occasioned  more  of  real  difficulty 
than  either  alternative.  If  de facto 
a  marriage  did  take  place,  and  the 
parties  coming  to  the  altar  made 
the  vows  there  tendered  to  them 
falsely  and  knowingly,  the  mar¬ 
riage  might  be  made  null  and  void. 
But  the  most  preposterous  part  of 
the  proposed  law  was,  that  if  you 
asked  the  parties  one  month  after¬ 
wards,  whether  they  were  married, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  answer, 
“We  don’t  know,  for  the  validity 
of  our  marriage  depends  upon  the 
act  of  a  third  party,  over  whose 
proceedings  we  have  no  control.” 
It  was  inconceivable,  how  such  a 
state  of  things  could  be  compatible 
with  the  principles  of  the  law. 
He  knew  that  in  some  cases  there 
must  be  a  nullity,  but  that  there 
should  be  a  voidability  was  most 
objectionable.  Even  if  it  were 
advisable  that  the  marriages  of 
minors  should  be  dissoluble,  it 
should  be  effected  by  means  of 
making  them  null  and  void — not 
voidable.  Another  objection  was 
—that  the  clause  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  effect  the  object  at 
which  it  aimed  :  for  what  was  the 
clause  worth,  if  marriages  in  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  continent,  and  by 
bans,  were  left  free  from  its  opera¬ 
tion  ?  The  learned  lord,  had  said, 
very  truly,  that  there  were  cases 
of  female  as  well  as  of  male  se¬ 
duction  ;  but  it  became  their  lord- 
ships  to  consider  chiefly  that  which 
was  most  usual,  and  he  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  that,  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty,  the  female  was  the 
seduced  party.  The  woman,  who 
after  the  marriage  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  should  be  turned  adrift, 
had  nothing  before  bet  but  dis- 
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grace,  misery,  and  ruin.  The  man, 
if  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  he  should 
be  induced  to  give  up  her  whom 
he  had  engaged  to  protect,  would, 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  he 
subject  to  feelings  of  no  enviable 
description.  However  much  im¬ 
provident  marriages  were  to  be 
deprecated,  there  was  no  mending 
the  matter  by  dissolving  them.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  it  would  be 
more  tender  and  humane  to  pro¬ 
vide,  that  the  parent  or  guardian 
should  have  no  choice,  than  that 
he  should  have  one ;  not  knowing 
the  feelings  of  the  parties,  and 
not  perhaps  being  capable  of  form¬ 
ing  a  correct  notion  of  what  his 
duty  might  call  for.  It  was  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  which,  in  his  own  case, 
he  should  regret  to  be  under. 

The  clause  was  supported  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishop  of  London,  lord  Sidmouth, 
and  lord  Stowell.  Formerly,  said 
lord  Stowell,  it  was  assumed,  in 
all  cases,  that  the  consent  of  pa¬ 
rents  or  guardians  had  been  granted 
to  those  about  to  enter  into  rnatri- 
i  mony,  although,  in  point  of  fact, 
little  more  was  deemed  necessary 
than  the  consent  of  the  two  par¬ 
ties  themselves.  In  this  state  the 
i  matter  continued  for  a  long  series 
!  of  years,  and  that  rule  survived 
the  Reformation.  But  soon  after, 
the  attention  of  the  reformers  was 
<  called  to  the  propriety  of  strength  - 
1  cning  the  parental  authority.  The 
doctrine  was  then  expressly  pro¬ 
mulgated,  that  where  marriages 
were  contracted  without  the  con- 
|  sent  of  parents,  they  should  be 
totally  null  and  void  ;  and  thus  the 
law  remained  till  the  time  of  lord 
Hardwicke,  when  the  disturbances 
in  society,  from  the  want  of  an 
efficient  marriage  law,  induced  him 
to  turn  his  serious  attention  to 


the  subject.  His  act  was  super¬ 
seded  by  that  which  had  been 
passed  last  year,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  inconveniences  ex¬ 
perienced  under  the  latter  measure, 
it  became  necessary  to  reconsider 
the  subject.  The  committee,  in 
turning  their  attention  to  it,  found 
there  were  only  four  possible  ways, 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  could  be  regarded ; — namely, 
nullity,  voidability,  a  preventive 
measure,  or  the  doing  of  that 
which  was  extremely  objection¬ 
able,  throwing  the  reins  at  once 
on  the  neck  of  youth,  at  a  period 
of  life  when  passion  always  out¬ 
ran  prudence.  Nullity,  he  would 
say,  in  point  of  principle,  appeared 
to  him,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
to  be  the  proper  course.  But  the 
general  opinion  was,  that  nullity 
was  a  monster,  against  which  eveiy 
rational  man  ought  to  take  alarm  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  abandoned. 
Another  mode  had  been  suggested 
by  a  noble  and  learned  person— 
that  of  a  remedy  by  a  preventive 
measure.  If  he  thought  a  pre¬ 
ventive  measure  could  succeed,  he 
should  consider  that  to  be  a  very 
advisable  course ;  but,  on  principle, 
he  knew  that  it  could  not  succeed. 
The  experiment  had  been  tried, 
and  it  had  totally  failed.  The 
number  of  marriages  had  so  de¬ 
creased  under  that  preventive 
system,  that  the  demoralization  of 
the  country  was  likely  to  ensue. 
The  last  and  only  remaining  prin¬ 
ciple,  was  a  medium  between 
the  entire  dereliction  of  parental 
authority  on  the  one  side,  and  en¬ 
tire  voidability  on  the  other. 
Though  the  committee  were  by 
no  means  insensible  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  existed  against  the 
principle  of  limited  voidability, 
they  thought  it  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  parliament  in  prefer- 
enee  to  leaving  youth,  altogether 
unprotected  and  unrestrained  : 
and  on  this  ground,  they  proposed 
the  clause  now  under  discussion, 
involving,  as  it  did,  a  principle, 
which,  they  were  well  aware, 
might  he  open  to  much  reasonable 
objection,  but  which  they  did  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  best,  seeing  that 
nullity  was  sure  of  rejection,  and 
hat  preventive  measures  were, 
generally  speaking,  inapplicable. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  object 
of  this  clause  might  be  so  evaded 
as  to  render  the  provision  nugatory ; 
and  that,  therefore,  their  lordships 
ought  not  to  adopt  it.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  and,  if  this  common  lia¬ 
bility  were  to  be  taken  as  ground 
of  valid  objection,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  for  their  lordships  to 
attempt  to  legislate  at  all  in  the 
matter.  They  might  spare  them¬ 
selves  the  anxiety  of  devising  reme¬ 
dies,  if  every  remedy  proposed 
were  to  be  rejected,  because  it 
was  possible  that  contrivances 
might  be  framed  which  should 
evade  its  operation.  It  had  been 
argued,  that  this  clause  would  ope¬ 
rate  principally  for  the  benefit  of 
the  male  part  of  our  population, 
and  would  bear  hard  upon  the 
female  portion  of  the  community  ; 
and  their  lordships  had  been  told 
that  the  cases,  against  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  provide,  were  much  more 
numerous  on  the  female  side  than 
on  the  male.  Now  he  confessed, 
that  his  own  professional  experi¬ 
ence  had  by  no  means  led  him  to 
such  a  conclusion.  As  far  as  that 
experience  went,  it  had  rather  been 
his  fate  to  see  the  miserjr  of  fami¬ 
lies  occasioned  by  sons  (the  hopes 
of  those  families),  who  had  ruined 
themselves,  and  had  blasted  those 
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hopes  by  fatal  marriages,  which 
had  overwhelmed  themselves  in 
disgrace  and  shame,  and  their  con¬ 
nexions  in  the  bitterest  sorrow. 
He  contended,  therefore,  that  dis¬ 
graceful  marriages  happened  much 
oftener  among  our  young  male, 
than  among  our  female  population. 
And  this  was  very  natural.  The 
education  of  young  women  was 
much  more  correct  and  guarded 
than  that  of  young  men.  The 
former  were,  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  lives,  under  the 
vigilant  inspection  and  superinten¬ 
dence  of  their  parents  or  their 
families ;  and,  added  to  these  res¬ 
traints,  it  was  to  be  remembered, 
the  natural  delicacy  of  their  sex 
scarcely  permitted  them  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  same  sort  of  dangers 
as  young  men  were  at  that  period 
of  existence.  Young  men  were 
sooner,  and  more  freauentlv,  and 
for  a  longer  time,  removed  from 
parental  inspection ;  they  were  sent 
to  school  earlier  in  life,  and  from 
thence  were  transferred  to  public 
schools,  to  colleges,  and  afterwards 
to  great  cities.  There  they  could 
not  so  generally  or  so  entirely  be 
under  the  eye  of  their  parents,  but, 
left  to  themselves,  pursued  their 
own  course  and  followed  their  own 
counsels.  They  were  neither  so 
much  under  parental  superinten¬ 
dence,  nor  had  so  much  the  benefit 
of  wiser  counsels  as  their  sisters 
had ;  and  it  was  natural,  therefore, 
that,  yielding  to  their  inclinations, 
they  should  more  commonly  form 
early  attachments,  and  that,  if  they 
entertained  such  attachments,  they 
should  more  frequently  gratify 
them  by  improvident  marriages. 

Lord  Redesdale  and  lord  Sid- 
mouth  took  the  same  view  of  the 
question :  but  in  spite  of  the  au¬ 
thority  and  wisdom  of  those  who 
were  best  qualified  to  form  a  cor- 
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rect  opinion  upon  the  subject,  the 
clause  was  rejected  by  28  not- 
contents  against  22  contents. 

On  the  4th  of  June  Mr.  J. 
Williams  moved  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  arrear  of  business  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  causes  thereof.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  speech,  which  he 
made  in  support  of  this  motion, 
consisted  of  statements,  inaccurate 
in  point  of  fact,  with  respect  to 
the  expense  and  duration  of  five 
or  six  particular  suits.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  show  that  the  de¬ 
lay  and  expense,  of  which  he  com¬ 
plained,  was  occasioned  by  the 
practice  of  the  Court,  and  not,  as 
is  in  most  cases  really  the  truth, 
by  the  mis-management  of  the 
parties  themselves,  or  their  solici¬ 
tors  and  counsel  :*  much  less  did 
he  or  his  confederates  endeavour 
to  point  out  any  specific  part  or 
point  in  the  system  of  proceedings 
in  equity,  in  which  the  evil  lay, 
or  which  might  be  altered  with 
advantage.  General  declamation 
was  the  weapon  with  which  they 
assailed  the  highest  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tribunals  of  the  country ; 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  knew  as  little  of  the  subject  as 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Denman, 
their  oracular  assertions  were  pro¬ 
mulgated  with  all  the  confidence 
of  ignorance.  Mr.  Denman’s 
speech,  however,  possessed  one 
i!  singularity — the  boldness  with 
.  which  he  impeached  the  soundness 
I  of  the  decisions  of  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor.  He  was  very  sure,  that 
lord  Eldon  ought  to  have  issued 
|  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  lord 
I  Portsmouth  in  1814,  and  that  his 

|l - - - — 

*  All  his  examples  were  furnished  by 
lii  one  solicitor,  of  whose  practice  great 
If  complaints  were  constantly  making  in 
f  the  court* 


determinations  in  the  question  of 
literary  property  were  erroneous. 
Political  hatred  and  self-conceit, 
will  do  wonders  :  but  we  confess 
we  never  anticipated  that  they 
could  have  deluded  even  Mr.  Den¬ 
man  into  a  belief  of  his  own  fitness 
for  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the 
decisions  of  a  man,  who  is  loved 
and  revered  by  every  individual 
that  has  occasion  to  observe  hint 
in  the  daily  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  whose  patient  wisdom, 
unassuming  learning,  and  simple, 
disarming  gentleness,  and  courtesy 
of  manner,  acting  uniformly  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  have 
added  to  his  high  office  a  dignity 
and  influence,  the  value  of  which 
will  not  be  appreciated  till  we  have 
to  mourn  over  its  loss. 

Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Abercrom- 
by,  and  Mr.  Scarlett  supported  the 
motion  :  the  Attorney-general,  Mr. 
W.  Courtenay,  and  Mr.  Wetherell 
opposed  it,  replying  most  trium¬ 
phantly  to  every  thing  except  the 
vague  assertions  and  general  invec¬ 
tive  of  their  adversaries.  It  was 
rejected  after  two  nights  debate, 
by  174  to  89. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  appellate  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  substance  of  their  report 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  volume  [page  68*3*  It  produced 
two  results.  The  one  was  an  act 
for  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  forms  of  process  in  the  courts  of 
law  in  Scotland ;  and  into  the  course 
of  appeals  from  the  court  of  session. 
The  other  was  the  adoption  of  cer¬ 
tain  resolutions,  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  devote  five  days  of 
the  week,  instead  of  three,  to 
hearing  appeals  ;  and  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  requisite  number 
of  peers. 

In  pursuance  of  a  report  of 
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a  select  committee  on  the  recovery 
of  small  debts,  lord  Althorpe 
brought  in  a  bill  upon  the  subject, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should 
stand  over  until  the  following  ses¬ 
sion.  The  principle  of  it  was,  that 
a  barrister  of  some  years  standing, 
as  assistant  to  the  sheriff,  should  at 
certain  times  in  the  year,  and  at 
different  places  in  the  county, 
hold  county  courts,  in  which  sums 
under  15/.  might  be  recovered  by 
a  simple  bill  of  plaint*  The  asses¬ 
sor,  it  was  proposed,  should  be 
nominated  by  the  lord-lieutenant, 
and  paid  by  a  fixed  salary. 

In  the  last  volume  an  account 
was  given  of  certain  transactions 
relative  to  a  man  of  the  name  of 


Borthwick,  which  were  made  the 
subject  of  imputation  against  the 
lord  Advocate.  Mr.  Hope,  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  circumstances 
that  followed  the  debate  on  that 
question,  had  been  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  was  now  solicitor- 
general  for  Scotland  :  a  circum¬ 
stance,  which  probably  had  some 
influence  in  producing  a  renewal 
of  the  discussion.  A  motion  made 
on  the  3rd  of  June  by  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
lord  Advocate  towards  Borthwick, 
had  been  unjust  and  oppressive, 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
only  6 ;  102  voting  for  it,  and  96 
against  it. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Agricultural  Distress— Discussions  on  this  Subject— Mr.  Whitmores 
Motion  for  a  Reduction  in  the  Import  Price  of  Corn — Improvement 
in  the  Situation  of  the  Agricultural  Interest — Mr.  Western's  Motion 
on  the  Currency — Equitable  Adjustment  oj '  Contracts — Re-appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade — Warehousing  Bill — Reci¬ 
procity  of  Duties  Bill— Beer  Bill— Attempted  Repeal  of  the  Laws 
regulating  the  Silk  Trade. 


ON  the  14th  of  February,  the 
report  of  the  committee  of 
supply  being  brought  up,  sir  Thomas 
Lethbridge  said,  that,  although  he 
was  gratified  to  find  that  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  royal  speech 
the  landed  interest  was  character¬ 
ized  as  the  most  important  in  the 
country,  he  regretted  that  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  pledged  itself  to  give 
the  great  question  of  agricultural 
depression  that  attention  which  its 
importance  seemed  obviously  to 
demand.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
landholders  of  England  were  to  be 
left  during  another  session  in  the 
depressed  situation  of  which  it  was 
impossible  for  government  not  to 
be  fully  aware,  unless  they  had 
forgotten  the  five  hundred  petitions 
which  had  been  laid,  last  session,  on 
the  table  of  the  House.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  the  most  unqualified  respect 
for  the  talents  and  character  of 
ministers,  and  yet  could  not  but 
view  their  having  failed  to  propose 
some  specific  measure  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  a  dereliction  of  their  duty. 
He  conceived  the  depressed  state  of 
the  landed  interest  could  be  ascrib¬ 
ed  only  to  the  impolitic  conduct  of 
the  legislature.  The  importation 
of  produce,  from  foreign  countries, 
to  be  sold  in  the  English  market 


at  a  price  with  which  the  home 
grower  could  not  compete,  and  our 
return  to  a  metallic  currency, 
were  the  main  causes  in  which 
agricultural  distress  originated. 
The  hon.  baronet  thought  himself 
entitled  to  call  the  attention  of  go¬ 
vernment  once  more  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Canning,  while  he  was  far 
from  finding  fault  with  the  hon. 
baronet  for  having  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  which  had  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  of  alluding  to  the 
question  of  agricultural  distress, 
thought  he  did  his  majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters  injustice,  in  supposing  that 
they  had  not,  on  all  occasions,  been 
anxious  to  adopt  any  practica¬ 
ble  measure  of  direct  relief,  and 
not  still  look  with  the  most 
sincere  sympathy  to  distresses, 
which  every  one  must  acknowledge 
and  deplore.  If  ministers  had 
been  able  to  devise  any  practicable 
plan  of  relief,  they  would  have 
been  the  first  to  propose  it ;  but  as 
they  were  convinced  that  no  such 
plan  was  within  their  reach,  they 
were  surely  justifiable  in  not  de¬ 
luding  the  country,  by  making 
promises  which  they  knew  they 
could  not  perform.  He  assured  the 
House,  that  the  subject  had  never 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  members 
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of  administration.  He  had  for  a 
time  been  sanguine  of  success;  hut 
having  been  ultimately  compelled 
to  abandon  a  certain  measure,  which 
he  once  imagined  might  have  been 
beneficial,  he  resolved  not  to  agitate 
again,  what  could  end  only  in  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  have  the  effect  of 
exciting  hopes  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  realize.  Accordingly, 
while  he  professed  that  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  see  their  way  to  any 
direct  measure  for  immediate  relief, 
he  assured  the  hon.  baronet  that 
any  proposal  of  his  own,  bearing 
on  the  question,  would  be  received 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  as 
it  certainly  would  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  with  the  most  anxious  and 
deliberate  attention.  The  hon. 
gentleman  was  unwilling  to  enter 
into  the  disputed  point,  whether 
the  remission  of  taxes  would  afford 
direct  relief,  or  whether  its  remedial 
effect  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  would  only  be  collateral. 
He  said  that  government  had,  at  all 
events,  thought  it  their  duty  to 
consider  this  question,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  that  the  only  measure  di¬ 
rected  to  the  relief  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  would  be  comprised 
in  the  intended  remission  of  direct 
taxation,  which  would  soon  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  And  he  trusted,  that,  as  the 
landed  interest  was  the  foundation 
of  all  others,  it  would  gradually  ad¬ 
vance  with  them,  and  that  the  relief 
thus  brought,  though  not  so  rapid 
and  immediate  as  might  be  desired, 
would  be  steady  and  permanent  in 
its  operation. 

Mr.  Cur  wen  lamented  that  minis¬ 
ters  could  promise  no  relief  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  Although 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
country  was  in  a  more  perilous 
situation  than  any  in  which  it  had 
hitherto  stood,  he  saw  no  prospect 


of  amelioration  except  from  a 
direct  remission  of  the  taxation 
which  immediately  affected  the 
landed  interest,  and,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  he  proposed  charging  the 
funds  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  poor  rates.  He  maintained 
that  this  would  be  beneficial 
even  to  the  holders  of  funded  pro¬ 
perty,  in  as  far  as  it  might  possibly 
avert  a  crisis,  which,  once  arrived, 
would  be  more  fatal  to  the  fund- 
holders  than  to  any  of  the  other 
interests  taken  singly.  He  allowed, 
that  some  benefit  would  arise  from 
a  diminution  of  taxation,  but  he 
insisted  strongly  on  the  necessity 
and  justice  of  making  the  burdens 
fall  equally  on  all  classes  of  the 
people.  He  thought  it  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  this  done  at  once,  than 
to  wait  till  the  agricultural  inte¬ 
rest  should  be  ruined.  He  thought 
that  the  present  distress  arose,  not 
from  over  production,  but  from 
lessened  consumption,  which  would 
operate  a  diminution  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  produced,  till  that  would  be 
insufficient  for  the  demands  of  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  these 
remarks,  the  hon.  gentleman  stated 
more  than  once,  that  he,  by  no 
means,  wished  to  break  faith  with 
the  public  creditor.  He  only 
thought  it  unfair,  that  one  interest 
in  the  country  should  be  overladen, 
while  another  bore  no  part  of  the 
burden. 

Mr.  Robertson  went  into  an 
argument,  to  prove  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  borrowing  on  ruinous 
terms,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
this  country  for  many  years,  was 
one  great  cause  of  the  evils  the 
people  were  now  labouring  under. 
It  was  quite  evident  to  him,  that  it 
was  this  system  of  credit,  which  had 
plunged  the  country  into  those  diffi¬ 
culties  of  which  all  classes  were 
complaining :  and  he  intimated  his 
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intention  of  bringing  forward  a 
motion  for  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 

The  discussion  was  resumed, 
however,  on  the  26th  of  February ; 
when  Mr.  Whitmore  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House 
the  laws  relating  to  the  trade  in 
Corn.  Having  stated  that  he  dif¬ 
fered  entirely  from  those  who 
thought  that  the  discussion  could 
tend  only  to  increase  the  despon¬ 
dency  which  had  already  diffused 
itself  so  widely,  and  having  remov¬ 
ed  the  objection  as  to  the  time  of 
discussion,  lie  went  on  to  show  that 
the  main  feature  of  the  question 
affecting  the  agricultural  interests, 
was  the  principle  of  fluctuation.  In 
illustration  of  his  view,  he  supposed 
that  a  law,  similar  to  the  corn  bill, 
had  been  adopted  in  Holland, 
which  was  an  importing  country, 
to  a  considerable  extent.  ’  Then, 
in  Holland  there  would  be  high 
prices  for  some  years — a  great  ap¬ 
propriation  of  capital  to  agriculture 
• — poor  soil  brought  into  cultivation 
— the  breaking  up  of  old  pastures. 
Supposing  the  extent  of  territory 
sufficient,  there  would  at  length  be, 
in  average  years,  a  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country  ;  and,  it  was  quite  obvious, 
abundant  crops  would  give  consi¬ 
derably  more  than  the  necessary 
consumption.  The  superabundant 
quantity  so  produced  would  fall 
back  on  the  market ;  the  produce 
would,  in  consequence,  fall  in 
price,  until  it  came  down  to  that 
of  the  corn  in  the  exporting  mar¬ 
kets.  The  result  would  be  very 
considerable  distress — destruction 
of  capital — destruction  of  soil  on 
account  of  the  abstraction  of  ma¬ 
nure — poor  land  forced  out  of 
cultivation — and,  instead  of  abun¬ 
dance,  there  would  be  in  two  or 
three  years  a  positive  deficiency, 
Vol.  LXV 


Thus  it  appeared,  that  such  a  law 
could  only  operate,  either  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  superabundance  and  glut, 
which  brought  ruin  to  the  farmer  ; 
or  a  great  scarcity,  which,  in  the 
end  would  be  as  injurious  to  the 
farmer  as  to  other  classes  of  the 
community.  He  drew  this  state 
of  things  with  respect  to  Holland  , 
and  pointed  out  the  analogy  which 
his  supposed  case  bore  to  that  of 
England.  Besides,  he  had  docu¬ 
ments  to  establish  a  fact,  of  which 
he  had  long  been  persuaded — that 
the  consumption,  now  apparent  and 
arising  out  of  the  low  prices,  was 
going  on  at  a  rate  which  could  not 
be  long  supported.  He  referred  to  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  a 
Mr.  Cropper  of  Liverpool,  to  prove 
that  the  consumption  was  going  on 
at  a  far  greater  rate  than  the 
growth.  He  thought  the  political 
tendency  of  the  present  law  was  to 
subject  the  country  to  the  greatest 
peril.  If  it  did  not  answer  its 
purpose,  it  was  contemptible.  If 
it  did  answer  its  purpose,  the  effects 
of  it  would  be  totally  at  variance 
with  all  that  had  hitherto  been 
considered  as  practically  beneficial. 
With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
existing  law  upon  trade,  the  effects 
of  it  must  be  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious  to  those  manufactures 
which  it  ought  to  be  our  object  to 
promote.  The  alteration,  which 
he  proposed  should  take  place  in 
the  present  law,  was  a  reduction  in 
the  import  price  of  two  shillings  a 
year,  until  it  should  fall  to  sixty 
shillings ;  because  he  was  convinc¬ 
ed  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  corn, 
which  might  be  brought  into  our 
markets,  when  the  price  was  so 
low  as  fiO.S'.,  would  be  but  trifling. 

Mr.  Curwen  condemned  the  un¬ 
wise  course,  which  the  lion,  mem¬ 
ber  had  taken  in  introducing  this 
question.  Though  he  by  no  means 
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approved  of  the  law  as  it  now  stood,, 
yet,  he  believed  it  to  he  the  best 
we  could  have  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Ke  thought  what  had 
been  suggested  by  the  lion,  gentle¬ 
man  would  effect  no  sufficient  relief ; 
but  that  a  remission  of  those  taxes, 
which  bore  most  heavily  on  the 
poor,  would  be  the  surest  means  of 
re-establishing  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  “  Take  off  the  can¬ 
dle-tax/’  said  the  hon.  gentleman, 
which  is  one  of  1 0.9.  yearly  to 
every  poor  inan  in  the  country. 
Then  instead  of  the  cottager’s 
being  compelled  to  give  7 d.  for 
his  candles,  he  would  pay  only 
S\d.  for  the  pound.  Take  off, 
also,  the  tax  from  the  windows  of 
his  cottage.  It  should  be  entirely 
remitted  to  every  cottage  of  a 
rental  under  51. ;  and  this  mea¬ 
sure  would  relieve  almost  every 
labouring  cottager.  Then  take  off 
the  remaining  tax  on  malt.  The 
taxation  on  the  preceding  articles 
would  amount  to  about  18.9.,  and 
adding  the  malt,  you  would  cause 
so  material  a  reduction,  that  the 
effect  would  soon  be  to  call  into 
cultivation  millions  of  acres  that 
are  now  unprofitable.”  He  did 
not  wish  for  great  protecting  prices, 
but  he  wished  to  see  every  acre  of 
land,  that  could  be  made  available, 
under  cultivation.  He  hoped  that 
funded  property  would  be  made  to 
contribute  its  quota  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  state  in  the  shape  of 
taxes. — Mr.  Bennett,  of  Wilts, 
could  not  accede  to  the  motion. 
He  laid  before  the  House  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  very  careful  calcu¬ 
lations,  to  show  what  beneficial 
effects  were  to  be  derived  from  per¬ 
severing  in  a  reduction  of  taxation. 
— Mr.  Wodehouse  argued,  that  any 
calculations  as  to  the  price  at  which 
corn  could  be  imported  must  be 
fallacious.  He  could  not  agree  to 
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the  motion. — Mr.  Huskisson  did 
not  attempt  to  follow  the  very  de¬ 
sultory  discussion  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
mover.  He  expressed  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  fact,  that  the  country 
could,  consistently  with  public  cre¬ 
dit,  make  a  considerable  remission 
of  the  burthens  which  weighed 
upon  the  people ;  but  he  thought 
the  hon.  member  for  Cumberland 
had  been  very  unfortunate  in  the 
selection  of  his  two  cases  of  tax¬ 
ation.  The  tax  upon  candles  was 
very  inconsiderable,  and  the  la¬ 
bourer  in  agriculture,  unless  his 
house  had  more  than  six  windows, 
paid  no  window  tax  at  all.  So 
that  the  window  tax,  and  the  tax 
on  candles,  of  which  Mr.  Curwen 
proposed  the  repeal,  were  far  from 
being  severe  in  their  operation. 
He  did  not  think  the  present  a  fit 
time  for  making  any  alteration  in 
the  existing  corn  laws.  The  pre¬ 
sent  system  might  possibly,  by  a 
great  alteration  in  prices,  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  serious  consequences ; 
but  all  immediate  fears  of  such 
evils  were  groundless.  He  be¬ 
lieved  we  had  seen  the  worst  of 
the  low  prices ;  for  with  the  de¬ 
terioration  in  cultivation  (which 
he  considered  the  most  serious  evil 
to  the  country),  and  the  increase 
of  consumption,  he  thought  there 
was  a  fair  prospect  of  that  rise 
of  prices  which  would  materially 
serve  the  agriculturists  without 
being  a  disadvantage  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  community.  He 
thought  a  system  of  law  which 
would  continue  the  monopoly, 
would  not  be  a  permanent  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  agriculturists,  but 
would  considerably  increase  the 
burthens  of  the  manufacturers.  We 
should  wait  for  the  re-action  of 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  low 
prices ;  and  then,  by  a  modification 
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of  the  law,  we  might  have  a  re¬ 
gular  and  moderate  importation, 
which  would  be  the  best  regulator 
of  'prices  that  could  be  adopted. 
Fully  impressed  as  he  was  with 
the  justness  of  the  principles  of 
his  hon.  friend,  he  entreated  him, 
for  the  present,  to  withdraw  his 
motion. 

Mr.  Ricardo  hoped  his  hon. 
friend  would  not  withdraw  his 
motion.  For  his  own  part  he  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  oppose  it,  because 
he  should  be  glad  of  any  approach 
to  a  free  trade  in  corn.  But  he 
thought  his  hon.  friend  did  not  go 
far  enough ;  for  he  had  left  the 
mischief  of  a  fixed  price.  Both 
his  hon.  friend  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  laid  down  the  true 
principles  of  a  corn  law ;  namely, 
that  a  protecting  duty  should  be 
imposed  on  foreign  corn,  equal  to 
the  peculiar  burthens  borne  by  the 
grower  of  corn  in  this  country. 
But,  when  this  was  done,  a  fixed 
price  should  be  done  away  altoge¬ 
ther.  In  fact,  his  hon.  friend  had 
seemed  a  little  uncertain  as  to  his 
fixed  price.  He  had  taken  it  at 
60,y. ;  but  he  had  stated,  that  if 
foreign  corn  could  be  imported  at 
55s.,  he  should  have  reduced  it  to 
that.  He  thought  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  error  in  taking  any 
fixed  price  at  all.  A  duty  should 
be  imposed  on  corn  imported,  equal 
to  the  peculiar  burthens  borne  by 
the  grower  of  corn  ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  a  drawback  or  bounty  to 
nearly  the  same  amount  should  be 
allowed  on  corn  exported.  Then, 
and  then  only,  would  corn  be  kept 
at  a  price  nearly  equal  in  this,  to 
what  it  was  in  other  countries. 
If  there  was  an  abundant  harvest, 
it  would  find  a  vent  by  means  of 
the  bounty ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  was  a  deficient  sup¬ 
ply,  under  the  influence  of  the 


duty,  corn  would  be  introduced  as 
it  was  wanted,  and  not  in  the 
enormous  quantities  poured  in 
under  the  existing  law,  when  the 
price  rose  to  a  certain  height.  He 
should  recommend,  that  the  law 
for  the  amendment  of  the  corn 
laws  should  come  into  operation 
long  before  com  had  reached  80.y.; 
and  he  should  likewise  recommend 
a  system  of  duties  and  bounties,  at 
first,  in  deference  to  those  preju¬ 
dices  of  which  he  thought  we 
were  too  tender,  higher  than  the 
amount  of  the  peculiar  burthens 
of  the  agriculturists,  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  an  equality  with 
the  computed  amount  of  those 
burthens.  Fie  thought  the  hon. 
member  for  Wiltshire  quite  erro¬ 
neous  in  the  calculations  which 
he  had  entered  into,  to  shew 
that  the  agriculturist  paid  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  67  per  cent. 
His  mistake  arose  from  his 
reckoning  this  per  centage,  not  on 
the  expense  of  growing  corn,  but 
on  the  rent.  This  he  conceived  to 
be  a  most  unwarranted  mode  of 
calculation. 

After  Mr.  Attwood  and  Colonel 
Wood  had  expressed  their  opinions 
against  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Monck 
in  favour  of  it,  Mr.  Hume  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  taking  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  When 
the  House  divided,  there  was  a 
majority  of  78  to  25  against  the 
motion. 

These  complaints  of  the  agri¬ 
culturists,  though  uttered  so  inces¬ 
santly,  and  with  so  much  confi¬ 
dence,  were  rather  the  result  of 
recollection  of  what  was  past  than 
of  observation  of  present  circum¬ 
stances.  The  evils  which  called 
forth  their  murmurs,  were  evi¬ 
dently  diminishing ;  and  by  the 
beginning  of  summer,  so  evident 
was  the  amelioration  to  all,  that 
[H  2] 
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even  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  ac¬ 
knowledged  it,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
June  withdrew  a  motion  on  the 
subject  of  agricultural  distress,, 
which  had  been  fixed  for  the  5th 
of  that  month. 

It  will  be  remembered  from  the 
tenor  of  some  of  the  debates  re¬ 
corded  in  the  preceding  volume, 
that  it  was  a  favourite  notion  of 
many,  that  the  nominal  prices  of 
all  goods,  and  of  grain,  among  the 
rest,  had  been  lowered  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  return  to  payments 
in  specie,  and  that  to  this  change 
the  landed  proprietors  attributed  all 
their  distress.  Notwithstanding 
their  improving  circumstances,  they 
were  still  anxious  for  an  inquiry 
into  this  subject ;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  11th  of  June,  Mr.  Western 
submitted  a  motion  to  the  House, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  in¬ 
duce  an  immediate  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  currency,  and 
to  examine  into  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  changes  that  had 
been  made  in  its  value  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  In  doing  so,  he 
disclaimed  all  party  views,  and  all 
idea  ©f  exclusive  regard  for  the 
landed  interest,  which,  however, 
had  been  obviously  the  first  victim 
of  the  system  which  he  argued 
against.  He  maintained  that  the 
change  of  the  currency,  caused  by 
the  bill  of  ISlfb  had  heaped  new 
calamities  on  the  people,  and 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  land¬ 
ed  proprietors  in  such  embarrass¬ 
ments,  as  would  degrade  them  from 
the  rank  which  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  hold  in  the  country. 
The  landlord  found  it  impossible 
to  hold  his  tenant  to  the  strict 
terms  of  the  contract,  without  re¬ 
ducing  that  tenant  to  utter  po¬ 
verty  ;  and  the  reduction  of  30  per 
cent,  which  the  landlord  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  to  his  tenant,  made 
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peers  paupers,  and  the  gentry  of 
the  land  absolute  beggars.  Should 
any  thing  like  a  scarcity  approach 
under  our  present  state  of  dimi¬ 
nished  cultivation,  even  the  mo¬ 
nied  classes  would  feel  the  pres¬ 
sure  which  now  harassed  the 
agriculturists  alone.  The  change 
in  the  value  of  money,  which, 
we  were  told  in  1819,  would  not 
exceed  five  per  cent,  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  difference  of  more  than 
three  times  five  per  cent. — -Mr. 
Western  said,  that  there  was  still 
another  most  important  question— 
the  practicability  of  maintaining 
the  currency  adopted  by  us,  in  the 
various  changes  in  our  situation 
that  might  occur  relatively  to  other 
countries.  He  was  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced,  that,  with  our  currency,  as 
fixed  by  Mr.  Peel’s  bill,  we  could 
not  possibly  sustain  a  war  expen¬ 
diture  at  all  approaching  the  last ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  first  shot 
fired  would  be  the  signal  for  a  se¬ 
cond  recurrence  to  paper.  When 
all  the  rates  of  payment  through 
the  country  had  been  changed ; 
when  the  pay  of  the  navy  had  been 
greatly  increased  and  that  of  the 
army  nearly  doubled ;  when  the 
cost  of  every  establishment  of  the 
government  had  been  raised  to 
meet  the  depreciated  currency,  was 
it  consistent  with  reason  for  go¬ 
vernment  to  revert  to  the  high  value 
of  money,  and  yet  leave  all  these 
establishments  at  the  nominal  rate 
of  the  low  value  of  money  ? — Mr. 
Ricardo  contended,  that,  the  differ¬ 
ence,  in  1819,  between  gold  and 
paper,  being  only  five  per  cent,  he 
was  entitled  to  expect,  that  the 
change  made  in  the  currency  by 
the  bill  would  not  exceed  that 
amount.  The  Bank,  however,  by 
their  manoeuvres,  occasioned  a  de¬ 
mand  for  gold  which  was  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  consequent  upon  it ;  and 
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$0  raising  tlie  price  of  gold  in  the 
general  market  of  the  world,  they 
changed  the  standard,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  which  our  currency  had 
been  calculated,  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  fore¬ 
seen.  He  could  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Essex  in  es¬ 
timating  the  actual  alteration  in 
the  value  of  money  at  30  per  cent. 
Ele  thought  that  the  country 
would  be  able  to  pay  just  as 
much  for  the  support  of  a  war 
under  the  existing  system,  as  it 
would  under  any  system  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex.  As  a  war  measure,  indeed, 
he  thought  a  change  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  was  no  measure 
at  all.  It  might  take  the  money 
out  of  one  man’s  pocket,  and  put  it 
into  that  of  another,  but  it  could 
have  no  influence  on  the  powers 
and  resources  of  a  state.  —  The 
marquis  of  Tichfield  thought  the 
question  turned  upon  this  issue, 
whether  or  not  the  greater  part 
of  the  landed  proprietors  should 
quit  possessions  held  by  them 
and  their  ancestors  for  ages  past 
and  live  as  exiles  in  foreign  lands. 
The  noble  marquis  went  at  some 
length  into,  the  question,  and,  in 
conclusion,  lamented,  that  the  em¬ 
barrassed  state  of  its  currency  and 
finances  had  rendered  the  country 
incapable  of  going  to  war  with 
France  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  After  a  few  remarks,  from 
Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  against  the  motion,  and  lord 
Folkestone  and  Mr.  Bennet  in 
favour  of  it,  it  was  finally  nega¬ 
tived  by  a  majority  of  96  to  27* 
Petitions  were  presented,  and 
motions  made  in  both  Houses,  for 
what  was  called  an  equitable  ad¬ 
justment  of  contracts.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  doctriile  of  equitable 
adjustment  was,  that  all  who 


owed  money,  whether  the  nation 
or  individuals,  should  have  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  pecuniary  amount  of 
their  debts  equal  to  the  diminution 
which  had  occurred  in  the  price  of 
corn.  Lord  Stanhope  was  the 
most  distinguished  patron  of  this 
scheme  of  mingled  madness  and 
dishonesty ;  which  was  supported 
upon  principles  too  absurd  to  de¬ 
serve  either  mention  or  refutation. 

This  session  was  also  distinguisli- 
edby  the  further  prosecution  of  that 
enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  com¬ 
mercial  policy,  which  had  beenhegun 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  which  had 
acquired  augmented  patronage  in 
the  promotion  of  Mr.  Canning, 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  ITuskisson. 
Mr.  Wallace,  on  the  12th  February, 
moved,  that  a  select  committee 
should  be  re-appointed,  to  con¬ 
sider  of  the  best  means  of  main¬ 
taining  and  improving  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country.  He  made 
this  motion,  not  merely  upon  the 
general  ground,  that  the  commerce 
of  the  country  was  likely  to  receive 
important  advantages  from  the  la¬ 
bours  of  such  a  committee,  but  also 
upon  a  special  reason,  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  committee  had  separated  at  the 
close  of  last  session.  The  House 
would  recollect,  that,  when  the 
dock  system  was  first  established 
in  this  country,  certain  exclusive 
privileges  were  granted  to  those 
who  expended  their  capital  in  pro¬ 
moting  it.  Those  privileges,  how¬ 
ever,  were  granted  for  a  limited 
period  only,  and  many  of  them 
were  about  to  expire.  The  first  to 
expire  were  those  granted  to  the 
West  India  Dock  Company ;  and 
that  body,  contemplating  their  ap¬ 
proaching  expiration,  hadpresented 
a  petition  to  parliament,  praying 
for  their  further  continuance. 
That  petition  had  been  met  by 
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others,  of  which  the  prayer  was 
directly  the  reverse;  and  these 
conflicting  petitions  had  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  upon  foreign  trade. 
The  committee  prosecuted  that 
inquiry  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
and,  before  the  close  of  the  session, 
collected  all  the  evidence  which 
was  material  to  it.  By  the  time, 
however,  that  such  evidence  was 
collected,  the  session  was  nearly 
brought  to  a  conclusion ;  and  the 
committee  then  felt,  that  they  had 
neither  time,  nor  indeed  numbers 
sufficient  to  offer  an  opinion  upon 
it,  that  was  likely  to  prove  satis¬ 
factory  either  to  the  House,  or  to 
the  nation  in  general.  That  con¬ 
sideration  led  them  to  defer  the 
delivery  of  their  opinion  to  the 
present  session ;  when  they  trusted 
that  they  should  be  re-appointed, 
and  when  they  were  more  likely 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision. 
These  he  considered  good  special 
grounds  for  the  re-appointment  of 
the  committee.  The  export  trade  of 
the  country,  he  added,  was  flourish¬ 
ing  under  the  alterations  which  they 
had  suggested.  They  had  released 
the  navigation  laws  from  the  mass 
of  useless  legislation  by  which  they 
had  been  formerly  incumbered, 
and  yet  the  navigation  of  the 
country  had  not  at  all  diminished ; 
nor  had  the  effects  which  it  had 
been  confidently  stated  would 
occur  with  regard  to  one  particular 
branch  of  our  trade  taken  place. 
He  had  had  a  paper  recently  placed 
in  his  hands,  which  showed,  that, 
instead  of  the  Levant  trade  coming 
through  Holland  into  the  ports  of 
this  country,  as  had  been  predicted, 
English,  vessels  were  now  actually 
exporting  articles  of  that  trade 
from  British  ports  to  those  of  Hol¬ 
land.  In  all  the  material  articles 
jf  trade,  there  had  been  a  conside¬ 


rable  increase.  The  export  of 
cotton  had  increased  10  per  cent ; 
of  hardware,  1 7  per  cent ;  of  linens, 
12  per  cent ;  of  woollens,  1 3 
per  cent;  and  the  aggregate  ex¬ 
ports  of  1822  exceeded  those  of 

1820,  by  20  per  cent ;  and  those  of 

1821,  by  7  per  cent;  notwith¬ 
standing  a  deduction  was  to  be 
made  from  the  exports  of  one  great 
article,  refined  sugar,  owing  to  a 
prohibitory  decree  of  Russia,  im¬ 
posing  a  duty  of  at  least  35  per  cent. 
Valuable  as  all  the  measures,  to 
which  he  had  been  alluding,  had 
proved  to  the  country,  they  were 
not  more  valuable  than  the  decla¬ 
rations  which  they  had  elicited  from 
the  government  and  from  the 
House,  of  the  real  principles  on 
wliich  they  thought  that  British 
commerce  ought  to  rest ;  namely, 
that  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  restrictive  system  of  commerce, 
and  to  adopt  one  more  liberal  in  its 
nature,  and  more  beneficial  to  the 
intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with 
this  country.  After  several  of  the 
members  had  acknowledged  the  ob¬ 
ligations  which  the  country  owed 
to  Mr.  Wallace  for  his  exertions  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  their  regret  at  his  relinquishing 
that  official  situation,  Mr.  Canning 
assured  the  House  that  no  effort 
would  be  left  untried,  on  the  part 
of  the  king’s  government,  to  re¬ 
place  him  in  an  office  equal  to  his 
abilities  and  eminent  services.  The 
committee  was  then  re-appointed. 

The  Warehousing  bill,  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  allow  foreigners 
to  deposit  their  goods  in  our  -ware¬ 
houses,  and  to  take  them  out  for 
exportation  without  payment  of 
duty,  was  likewise  passed  this  ses¬ 
sion.  It  met  with  considerable 
opposition  in  the  different  stages 
of  its  progress  through  the  House. 
All  seemed  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
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soundness  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  bill  proceeded ;  but  they 
apprehended  that  its  machinery 
was  such  as  would  probably  des¬ 
troy  all  its  good  effect.  Several 
members  having  expressed  their 
anxiety  that  the  bill  should  be 
as  perfect  as  possible,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace,  on  the  21st  of  April,  sub¬ 
mitted  several  amendments  to 
the  House.  The  first  respected 
the  bond  required  from  the  captains 
of  ships.  As  that  was  found  to 
work  great  inconvenience  to  trade, 
he  proposed  to  substitute  the  bond 
of  the  owners.  Another  alteration 
related  to  goods  removed  from  one 
port  to  another.  At  present,  the 
bond  of  the  first  owner  of  the 
goods  hung  over  him,  until  they 
were  delivered  and  regularly  sold. 
He  proposed  to  cancel  the  bond  of 
the  first  owner  in  such  cases,  and 
take  that  of  the  purchaser  instead 
of  it.  Another  alteration  regarded 
goods,  which,  being  imported  for 
exportation,  might  find  a  better 
price  by  being  put  into  the  home 
market.  He  would  provide  for 
that  upon  paying  the  difference. 
Another  alteration  would  enable 
ship-owners  to  transfer  stores,  which 
had  not  been  consumed  in  a  voyage, 
to  another  ship  going  on  another 
destination.  The  next  alteration 
went  to  extend  the  regulations  on 
shipping  coffee,  which  now  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  plantation  coffee,  to 
all  other  kinds  of  coffee.  He  had 
extended  the  same  regulations  to 
rum,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Bristol.  Another  re¬ 
gulation  affected  the  warehousing 
of  East  India  goods,  which  took 
place  at  present  under  the  43rd 
Geo.  3rd.  That  act  was  to  be  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  present  bill ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  pro¬ 
vision  in  its  stead.  The  last  applied 
to  the  Irish  linen  trade,  in  which  it 
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had  been  intended  to  make  some 
relaxation  of  the  existing  laws. 
The  intention,  however,  had  been 
mistaken  ;  and  the  state  of  Ireland 
made  it  desirable  that  no  irritation, 
however  erroneous  the  grounds  of 
it  might  be,  should  be  added  to 
the  causes  of  the  present  disturb¬ 
ances.  It  was  desirable,  therefore, 
to  replace  that  trade  upon  the  same 
footing  of  exemptions  as  before. 

These  amendments  were  agreed 
to,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Reciprocity  of  Duties  bill, 
which  went  to  the  repeal  of  much 
of  our  system  of  navigation  laws, 
was  read,  on  the  4th  of  July,  for 
the  third  time,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  C.  Grant, 

Mr.  Robertson  opposed  the  bill. 
He  contended,  that,  if  the  present 
laws  were  repealed,  foreign  vessels, 
which  already  possessed  some  ad¬ 
vantages  over  our  own,  would 
obtain  a  preponderance  that  would 
be  utterly  destructive  of  British 
trade.  He  could  not  conceive  it 
possible,  that  the  legislature  would 
rive  its  consent  to  a  bill  so  ruinous 

G  ,  Y 

as  the  present. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  reply,  insisted 
that  the  measure  now  brought  in 
had  been  rendered  indispensable  by 
the  similar  proceedings  which  other 
European  commercial  powers  had 
adopted.  Under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  common  to  the  European 
powers  in  question,  the  only  means 
of  meeting  the  heavy  duties  which 
they  had  imposed  on  our  goods  and 
shipping,  or  of  being  admitted  with 
other  nations  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  their  commerce,  where 
the  duties  were  low,  was,  in  all 
possible  respects,  to  place  our 
duties  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
reciprocity  with  theirs.  It  had 
been  urged,  that  foreign  nations 
had  great  advantages  over  us,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  build  ships  at  a 
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much  cheaper  rate  than  we  could ; 
but  this  advantage  was  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  fact;,  that  British 
vessels  were  generally  of  greater 
capacity  than  they  stood  registered 
at;  and.,  consequently.,  paid  less 
duty  in  foreign  ports.  Upon  an 
average,  again,  it  would  be  found, 
that  the  wages  of  British  seamen 
were  cheaper  than  those  of  foreign 
sailors,  dll  charges  being  taken 
into  the  account.  From  the  lords’ 
report  it  clearly  appeared,  that  the 
ships  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Prussia,  France,  and  Holland, 
could  not  compete  with  English 
ships  for  cheapness  of  sailing.  It 
was  equally  clear,  on  the  same 
valuable  authority,  that,  upon  all 
long  voyages,  such  as  those  from 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  from 
India,  the  Brazils,  and  the  West 
Indies,  freights  were  always  cheaper 
in  English  bottoms  than  in  the 
ships  of  Plolland,  France,  or  Den¬ 
mark.  He  considered  the  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  number  of  British 
ships  employed,  which  the  Iron, 
member  had  regretted,  a  positive 
advantage  to  the  shipping  interest ; 
for  he  had  reason  to  know,  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  peace, 
there  were  so  many  British  mer¬ 
chantmen,  that  this  species  of  pro¬ 
perty  became,  of  necessity,  quite 
depreciated.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  vessels  could  all  find  any 
thing  like  advantageous  employ¬ 
ment.  At  that  period,  he "  had 
heard  nothing  but  complaints  on 
the  score  of  their  numbers;  and 
he  believed  it  to  be  for  the  general 
benefit,  that,  since  then,  many  of 
them  had  worn  out,  and  a  vast 
number  had  been  sold.  Now,  the 
result  of  all  this  had  been,  that, 
as  the  numbers  had  decreased,  the 
hire  had  risen,  so  as  at  length  to 
afford  the  owner  a  remunerating 
price.  It  was,  however,  satisfac¬ 


tory  to  know,  that  the  shipping 
trade  had  increased  very  consider¬ 
ably  since  last  year.  In  1822,  the 
number  of  ships  employed  was 
18,736';  their  tonnage,  2,263,000 
tons.  In  1823,  the  number  of 
ships  employed  was  about  20,000  ; 
their  tonnage,  2,390,000  tons.  So 
that  the  increase  in  one  year  was 
nearly  1,400  in  the  number  of 
ships,  and  127,000  tons  in  the 
tonnage.  The  mode  of  equalizing 
our  duties  with  those  of  other 
countries  was  safe,  as  regarded  our 
shipping :  and  if  so,  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  the  least  invidious  method 
of  preserving  those  advantages  in 
our  commercial  relations  which  we 
already  possessed. 

Mr.  Ricardo  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
supported  the  bill,  and  Mr.  T. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Marry  at  opposed 
it.  It  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  75  to  15. 

The  improvement  of  our  foreign 
trade  was  not  the  only  object  which 
the  ministry  had  in  view  by  acting 
on  liberal  principles  of  political 
economy.  They  showed  themselves 
willing  to  remove  several  prohibi¬ 
tions,  which  seemed  to  abridge  the 
comforts  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community.  Accordinglv  a 
bill  was  proposed  and  carried 
through,  the  main  object  of  which 
was,  to  afford  the  poorer  classes  an 
improved  sort  of  beer  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pay  for  it.  This  mea¬ 
sure,  by  the  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beer  and  malt  conse¬ 
quent  upon  it,  would  likewise  be¬ 
nefit,  it  was  supposed,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests.  There  were  exist¬ 
ing,  at  the  time,  two  duties  payable 
on  two  kinds  of  beer  ;  the  one  was 
a  duty  of  1 0.v.  per  barrel  on  strong 
beer  ;  the  other,  a  duty  of  2,v.  per 
barrel  on  table  beer.  Formerly 
there  had  been  an  intermediate 
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duty  upon  an  intermediate  quality 
of  beer.  It  was  subsequently 
found  necessary  to  give  that  up  ; 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  al¬ 
lowed  considerable  opportunities 
for  evading  the  higher  duties,  and  on 
the  other,  there  arose  a  great  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  consumer.  It  was 
obvious,  that  persons,  having  two 
qualities  of  beer  at  different  rates 
of  duty  in  their  cellars,  might  mix 
them  up,  and  sell  the  composition 
as  if  all  the  beer  had  paid  the  high 
duty,  and  thereby  the  revenue 
suffered,  while  the  consumer  was 
far  from  being  a  gainer.  In  short, 
he  paid  full  duty  for  a  very  inferior 
article.  The  consequence  of  do¬ 
ing  away  this  intermediate  quality 
of  beer  was,  to  compel  the  poor 
man,  who  could  not  afford  to  brew 
his  own  beer,  to  have  recourse  to 
that  of  the  highest  quality  and  rate 
of  duty.  It  was  therefore  desira¬ 
ble,  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  thought,  to  revert  again,  upon 
some  fair  svstem,  to  an  interme- 
diate  quality  of  beer.  But  means 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  fraud. 
It  was  right  to  fix  some  price, 
beyond  which  the  in  termediate  duty 
should  not  be  carried.  It  seemed 
also  necessary  to  restrain  the  sale, 
so  far  as  to  prevent  the  interme¬ 
diate  quality  of  beer  from  being 
consumed  on  the  premises  where 
it  should  be  purchased.  The  plan 
proposed  was,  that  it  should  be 
competent  to  any  person  to  take 
out  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  beer 
or  ale,  of  quality  not  exceeding  in 
price  27 s.  the  barrel,  the  duty  on 
which  should  be  only  5s.  per  bar¬ 
rel,  on  condition  that  the  article 
should  not  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  of  the  seller.  It  would 
be  a  sufficient  advantage  to  the 
brewer  and  vender  of  the  inter  me- 
i  diate  quality  of  beer,  to  be  allowed 
to  sell  any  quantity  under  their 
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licences  down  to  a  pint.,  They 
would  have  considerable  advantages 
over  the  publican,  because  they 
would  not  need  the  licence  which 
the  latter  was  required  to  take  out 
by  the  law,  and  would  not  be  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  magistrates. 
The  small  beer  at  1 8$.  was  brewed 
at  the  rate  of  seven  barrels  from 
a  quarter  of  malt.  The  modified 
duty  would  allow  only  five  barrels 
to  the  quarter,  and  with  5s.  a 
barrel  duty,  the  beer,  which  would 
be  a  reasonably  good  article,  might 
be  sold  for  2 \d.  per  pot.  This 
was  a  fair  rate,  and  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  wholesome  beverage  for 
those  who  were  now  unable  to  pay 
for  the  beer  charged  with  the  high 
duty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  laid  before  the  House  three 
resolutions  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  which  he  had  thus  ex¬ 
plained.  The  resolutions  were 
agreed  to. 

On  the  Qth  of  May,  Mr.  T. 
Wilson  presented  a  petition  from 
the  silk-manufacturers  of  London 
and  Westminster  against  the  sta¬ 
tutes  of  the  13th,  32nd,  and  51st 
of  the  late  king,  usually  styled  the 
Spitalfields’  acts,  which  empower 
the  magistrates  to  fix  the  wages 
of  journeymen  silk-manufacturers, 
and  impose  other  restrictions  highly 
injurious  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Huskisson  fully  agreed  in 
the  propriety  of  repealing  these 
acts.  He  could  account  for  the 
existence  of  such  statutes  only  by 
their  having  been  passed  at  a  time 
when  the  silk  trade  was  almost 
confined  to  Spitalfields.  He  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  an 
alteration  of  the  law.  When  a 
bill  to  that  effect  was  brought  in, 
however,  the  operative  weavers, 
afraid  lest  it  should  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  lower  their  wages,  pre- 
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sented  to  the  House  strong  repre¬ 
sentations  against  the  proposed 
measure.  Several  members  called 
for  delay,  and  wished  the  subject 
to  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
inquiry.  No  individual  defended 
the  principle  of  the  regulations 
which  were  to  be  repealed,  and 
yet  Mr.  Huskisson’s  bill  was  finally 
carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  only  by  a  majority  of 
S.  Although  supported  by  lord 
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Liverpool,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
the  lord  chancellor ;  and,  by  his 
influence,  so  many  amendments 
were  introduced  into  it,  as  to  des¬ 
troy  altogether  its  original  cha¬ 
racter.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
session,  it  was  sent  back  to  the 
Commons  with  these  amendments : 
but  its  friends  disowned  it  in  its 
new  form ;  and  the  measure 
dropped. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Ministerial  Exposition  of  the  Financial  Situation  of  the  Country— Re* 
peal  of  some ,  and  Diminution  of  others,  of  the  Assessed  Taxes — • 
Ministerial  Misrepresentation  of  the  Amount  of  the  Surplus  Revenue 
— Improvident  Contract  with  the  Bank  for  the  Payment  of  part  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  Pensions — Bill  regulating  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt — Budget — Amount  of  Taxes  reduced,  since  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  War — Mr.  Maberhfs  Motion  respecting  the  Redemption 
of  the  Land  Tax — The  Tax  on  Foreign  Wools — Motio?i  with  respect 
to  the  Office  of  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ordnance. 


MR.  Van  sit  tart,  now  lord 
Bexley,  left  to  his  successor 
a  much  more  agreeable  duty,  than 
that  which  it  had  been  his  own  lot 
to  discharge.  Hitherto,  the  go¬ 
vernment,  pressed  by  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  revenue  at  a 
level  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  had  been  obliged  either 
to  resist  every  proposed  remission 
of  taxes,  or  to  concede  it  ungraci¬ 
ously.  Circumstances  were  now 
altered.  The  expenses  had  been 
considerably  diminished  :  such  had 
been  the  increased  productiveness  of 
many  branches  of  the  revenue,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  late  reduction 
of  several  taxes,  the  total  amount 
of  the  income  of  the  state,  had 
been  little  impaired :  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
found,  that  it  was  at  length  in  his 
power  to  come  forward  spontane¬ 
ously  and  propose  an  important  di¬ 
minution  of  the  public  burthens. 

The  ministers  did  not  permit 
much  of  the  session  to  elapse,  be¬ 
fore  thev  exhibited  themselves  in 

a 

this  gracious  light.  On  the  21st 
of  F ebruary,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  gave  an  exposi¬ 


tion  of  the  financial  circumstances 
of  the  country.  He  stated,  that 
in  the  last  year,  the  total  revenue 

amounted  to .  54,414,650 

The  total  expenditure  to  49,491b  160 

The  surplus  to  ....  £.4>, 91 5,520 

As  to  the  present  year,  his  estimate 
was,  that  the  revenue,  after  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  loss  which  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  sustain  by  the  full  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  reduction  of  taxes  effected 
in  the  last  session,  would  produce, 
from  the  same  sources  as  were 
available  last  year,  not  less,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more,  than 
52,200,000 to  which  was  to  be 
added  4,800,000/.,  to  be  received 
from  the  trustees  of  half-pay  and 
pensions.  The  total  therefore  would 
be  about  57,000,0001.  In  this  es¬ 
timate  he  rated  the  Customs  at 
10,500,000/.,  that  branch  during 
1822  produced  10,662,000/.  :  but 
there  was  to  be  deducted  about 
80,000/.  of  tonnage  duty  received  in 
the  first  half  of  1822  (prior  to  its 
abolition),  which  would  no  longer  be 
levied.  Hie  Excise  of  1 822  amount¬ 
ed  to  27,271,668/. :  it  lost  by  the 
reductions  of  last  year,  no  less  a  sum 
than  1,576,000/.;  to  which  was  to 
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be  added  in  tlie  present  year  all  the 
additional  loss  arising  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  tonnage  duty)  from  the 
full  operation  of  those  reductions, 
which,  in  1 822,  applied  only  to  a 
limited  portion  of  the  year  :  Mr 
Robinson,  therefore,  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  estimate  the  Excise  at 
more  than  26,00,000/,  The 
stamps  he  took  at  6,(300,000/. 
which  was  something  less  than  last 
year :  the  post-office  at  1,400,000/. 
being  less  than  last  year  by  about 
28,000/.  ;  and  this  he  did,  only 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  over¬ 
state  any  thing.  The  assessed 
taxes  and  land-tax.  in  1822, 
amounted  to  7,217 ,969/-:  but,  in 
the  course  of  last  session,  the 
hearth  and  window  taxes  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  abolished,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  towards  the  termination 
of  the  year,  some  loss  was  sustain¬ 
ed  upon  that  head :  now,  however, 
the  whole  of  these  taxes  was  to 
be  deducted,  and  he  therefore  rated 
the  assessed  taxes  and  land-tax  at 
no  more  than  7,100,000/.,  of 
which  the  assessed  taxes  would  be 
5,960,000/.,  and  the  land-tax 
1,200,000/.  To  these  larger 
branches  of  the  revenue  were  to  be 
added  various  miscellaneous  items, 
amounting  to  600,000/.  The  re¬ 
sult,  then,  of  the  whole  calculation 
was  as  follows  :  — 

Customs  . .  10,500,000 

Excise  .  26,000,000 

Stamps  6,600,000 

Post  Office .  1,400,000 

Assessed  Taxes  ...  5,900,000 
Land  tax  ......  1,200,000 

Miscellaneous*  ••  •  600,000 


£.52,200,000 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
of  the  expenditure  was  estima¬ 
ted  at  49,852,78 61.  which  was 
composed  of  the  following  charges; 


Total  charge  of  fund¬ 
ed  unredeemed  debt, 
including  interest, 
long  annuities,  and 
management  . £,28,124,786 


Other  charges  on  the 
consolidated  fund, 
such  as  civil-list, 
pensions  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  va¬ 
rious  items  of  that 
description . 

2,050,000 

Annuity  to  trustees 
for  half-pay  and 
pensions  . 

2,800,000 

Army . 

7,362,000 

Navy. . . 

5,442,000 

Ordnance . . . 

1,380,000 

Miscellaneous . 

1,494,000 

Interest  of  Exchequer 
bill  . . . . 

1,200,000 

£.49,852,786 

The  result,  then,  was 
that  taking  the  re¬ 
venue  at . .  57,000,000 

The  expenditure  at  49,852,786 

The  surplus  would 
be .  £.7,147,214 

Of  this  surplus  live  millions 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt ;  the  residue,  to  the 
remission  of  taxes.  The  imposts, 
which  had  been  selected  as  most 
proper  to  be  lessened  or  abolished, 
were  the  assessed  taxes  on  windows, 
houses,  horses,  carriages,  and  ser¬ 
vants.  Among  these,  the  first 
item  repealed  was  the  tax  upon  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  trade  and  hus¬ 
bandry,  who  might  also  be  occa¬ 
sionally  employed  in  some  other 
menial  capacity,  such  as  the  care 
of  a  horse  :  its  amount  was  about 
37,200/.  The  second  was  the  tax 
upon  occasional  gardeners.  That 
duty  had  doubtless  been  imposed 
under  the  notion  that  gardening 
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was  a  luxury,  and  a  mere  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  tlie  rich  ;  but  its  effect 
had  been,  to  deprive  the  poor  of 
much  casual  employment,  at  sea¬ 
sons  when  it  would  be  most  desir¬ 
able.  A  gentleman  could  not 
have  a  poor  man  to  turn  a  walk, 
or  to  trim  a  flower  bed  in  his 
garden,  even  for  a  single  week, 
without  being  compelled  to  pay, 
for  his  charity ;  and  though  the 
tax  was  only  106*.  for  each  person, 
it  was  very  irksome  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  giving  this 
sort  of  employment  to  the  poor. 
The  tax  produced  19,700/.,  and 
was  to  be  abolished  entirety. 
The  next  item — that  of  the  lower 
class  of  taxed  carts,  was  also  to 
be  abolished  :  it  amounted  to 
9,300/.  A  similar  fate  was  allotted 
to  the  3.9.  duty  upon  ponies  and, 
mules  under  thirteen  hands  high, 
employed  by  persons  in  trade 
and  husbandry,  which  produced 
4,480/.  The  last  of  the  small 
duties  thus  entirety  done  away 
with,  was  that  of  3.9  upon  horses, 
employed  by  small  farmers,  who 
were  engaged  in  trade.  Its  amount 
was  about  6,500/. 

With  respect  to  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  taxes  upon  horses,  carriages, 
and  servants,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed  a  general 
reduction  of  50  per  cent.  The 
pecuniary  amount  of  this  reduction 
was  estimated  as  follows  : — 

On  male  servants  ....  £.159,500 
Clerks  and  shopmen  of 


traders  .  98,050 

Four-wheeled  carriages  145,000 

Two-wheeled  ditto  . .  98,000 

High  taxed  carts  ....  1 7,650 

Horses  for  riding  or 

drawing .  324,000 

Ponies  under  thirteen 
hands  high,  the  high 

duty  .  9,100 

Bailiffs’  horses  ......  1,050 


Butchers’  ditto  ......  4,400 

Horses  and  mules,  lower 
duty  in  agriculture 
and  trade  jointly, 
and  trade  wholly  . «  72,500 

With  respect  to  the  tax  on  win¬ 
dows,  the  general  principle,  upon 
which  Mr.  Robinson  proposed  to 
proceed,  was  a  diminution  of  50 
per  cent.  There  was,  however,  one 
description  of  windows,  which  he 
wished  to  relieve  entirety.  The 
windows  of  shops  and  warehouses, 
detached  from  a  house,  were  al¬ 
ready  exempt ;  and  his  wish  was,  to 
extend  this  exemption  to  the 
ground-floor  windows  of  shops, 
whether  attached  to  the  house  or 
not.  The  total  reduction  upon  the 
head  of  windows,  was  estimated  at 
1,205,000/.;  and  the  total  reduc-, 
tion  upon  the  whole  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  about  2,200,000/. 

It  was  further  proposed  to  re¬ 
peal  the  whole  of  the  assessed  taxes 
in  Ireland.  The  diminution  thus 
occasioned,  amounting  to  about 
100,000/.,  would,  it  was  expected, 
be  compensated  by  some  new  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  Customs,  which  were 
intended  to  be  carried  into  effect  in 
that  part  of  the  empire. 

This  communication  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  plans  of  the  ministers  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  loud  applause  by  both 
sides  of  the  House.  Mr.  Ricardo 
said,  that  he  thought,  that  the 
science  of  political  economy,  which 
in  the  preceding  session  had  been 
so  frequently  attacked,  had  never 
before  had  so  able  an  expositor  in 
that  House,  as  it  had  now  found 
in  the  person,  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Upon  one  point, 
however,  Mr.  Ricardo  differed 
from  Mr.  Robinson ;  and  that 
was,  as  to  the  amount  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  revenue,.  “  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,”  said  Mr.  Ricardo, 
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“  had  introduced  into  his  surplus 
of  7,000,000/.  a  sum  of  2,00(1,000/. 
to  be  received ;  he  would  like  to 
know  from  whom  ?  Could  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  tell  ? 
On  the  one  side  of  the  account  he 
had  put  an  amount  of  2,800,000/. 
to  be  paid  for  pensions  and  half- 
pay  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  he  had 
stated,  that  he  was  to  receive 
4,800,000/.  from  the  trustees, 
whoever  they  might  be,  who 
were  to  pay  such  pensions  and  half¬ 
pay  ;  and  of  these  two  items,  the 
balance  was  2,000,000/.  to  be  re¬ 
paid,  of  course,  to  these  trustees  or 
commissioners  themselves.  Un«. 
doubtedly,  therefore,  from  this  as¬ 
sumed  surplus  of  7,000,000/.  of 
actual  income  over  expenditure, 
there  must  be  deducted  these 
2,000,0 00/.,  which  the  sinking 
fund  ,  itself  was  to  supply.  It  this 
view  of  the  subject  was  correct, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  when  he 
should  have  carried  his  plan  into 
effect,  of  giving  the  proposed  relief 
to  the  country,  would  actually 
leave  us  with  a  clear  sinking 
fund,  not  of  5,000,000/.,  but  of 
8,000,000/.”  Of  the  accuracy  of 
this  remark  of  Mr.  Ricardo,"  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  :  for  the 
estimated  revenue  of  57,000,000/. 
includes  an  item  of  4,800,000/.,  all 
of  which,  except  2,800,000/.  was 
a  loan  from  the  trustees  of  half-pay 
and  pensions. 

The  proposed  reductions  of  taxes 
were  carried  into  effect  by  passing 
the  necessary  bills. 

The  permanent  annuities  for  a 
fixed  number  of  years,  which  had 
been  created  for  meeting  the  charge 
cf  the  naval  and  military  pensions, 
had  not  found  any  purchasers  in  the 
former  year.  Now,  however,  the 
Bank  of  England  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  part  of  them.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  to  last  for  five  years  and 


a  quarter,  and  was  to  conclude  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1828.  The  basis 
on  which  it  was  formed,  was,  that 
taking  the  long  annuities  at  the 
price  on  which  they  were  on  the 
1st  of  March,  the  day  on  which 
they  closed,  these  new  annuities 
were  to  be  estimated  at  a  propor¬ 
tional  value.  On  that  day,  an 
annuity  of  1/.  for  36  years  and 
three  quarters,  was  worth  18/.  17 s. 
QcL  ;  and  the  calculation  was,  that 
the  interest  on  that  sum  was  the 
same  as  4/.  2s.  Id.  per  cent.  The 
total  sum,  which  the  Bank  would 
have  to  advance  in  the  5J  years, 
amounted  to  1 8,089,419/-  As,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  to  be  advanced  at 
once,  but  by  instalments,  it  was 
calculated  to  be  the  same  as  if  the 
Bank  advanced  at  once  11,883,194/. 
If  that  sum  had  been  advanced  at 
once,  then  the  permanent  interest 
would  have  been  487,700/. ;  but  as 
the  plan  was  to  give  an  annuity 
for  44  years  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest,  it  would  amount  to 
585,740/. ;  and  on  that  arrange¬ 
ment  the  treaty  was  concluded. 
The  negotiation  began  on  the  2nd 
of  March,  was  approved  by  the 
proprietors  of  Bank  stock  on 
the  20th  of  that  month,  was  re¬ 
duced  into  a  formal  contract  on  the 
27th,  and  ratified  by  an  act  which 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
2nd  of  May.  This  act  was  not 
passed  without  keen  opposition. 
In  the  Commons  the  third  reading 
was  carried  by  140  against  91-  In 
the  Lords,  it  was  opposed  by  the 
marquis  of .  Lansdown,  lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  lord  King.  Nor  did 
the  latter  at  all  -  exaggerate  the 
absurdity  of  the  measure,  when, 
to  show  the  folly  of  the  principle 
on  which  it  proceeded,  he  jocularly 
moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
following  clause  should  be  added, 
u  and  whereas  the  present  gene- 
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ration  and  posterity  may  derive 
great  benefit  from  extending  the 
principle  of  the  aforesaid  act, 
wherein  the  principle  of  a  sinking 
fund  is  properly  sustained  by  com¬ 
bining  the  same  with  the  system 
of  loans,  be  it  enacted,  that  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  Treasury  may 
have  power,  in  order  to  increase  the 
revenue,  to  raise  from  the  Bank 
any  sum  not  exceeding  10,000,000/. 
a-year,  for  the  period  of  a  hundred 
years,  by  the  sale  of  deferred  stock, 
the  interest  to  commence  from 
April  1923” 

We  showed  in  our  last  volume 
the  delusive  principles  of  this  plan, 
and  the  financial  disadvantages  at¬ 
tending  it.  It  would,  however,  be 
unfair  to  make  Mr.  Robinson  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  demerits  of  a  scheme, 
which  must  be  regarded,  not  as 
sprung  from  him,  but  as  a  favourite 
bantling  bequeathed  to  his  grati¬ 
tude  and  friendship  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor  in  office.  At  the  same  time 
he  deserves  some  blame  for  car- 
rvine’  it  further  than  Mr.  Vansit- 

J  o 

tart  had  done.  The  latter,  much 
to  his  mortification,  had  left  it  a 
mere  name  as  a  contract  between 
the  Treasurv  and  certain  trus- 
tees  of  the  public  money — a  con¬ 
tract,  in  short,  of  the  nation  with 
itself.  This  nominal  contract  was 
converted  by  Mr.  Robinson  into 
a  substantial  agreement  with  the 
Bank,  and  at  a  moment,  too,  most 
disadvantageous  for  the  operation. 
The  transaction  was  in  substance 
a  loan  ;  and  what  was  the  moment 
chosen  for  this  loan  ?  Why,  the 
very  moment  when  the  public  cre¬ 
dit  had  sustained  a  sudden  depres¬ 
sion,  and  when  the  government 
was  therefore  obliged  to  offer  terms 
proportionally  high.  The  terms 
were  fixed  by  the  then  price  of  the 
long  annuities ;  and  that  price  was 
about  a  tenth  lower  than  what  it 


had  been  a  year  before,  and  a  fifth 
lower  than  what  it  was  a  year  af¬ 
terwards.  The  only  supposition, 
on  which  the  conduct  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  in  this  affair  can  be  justified  as 
reasonable,  is,  that  they  expected 
the  funds  to  fall  to  a  permanently 
lower  rate  than  their  prices  on  the 
1st  of  March. 

Another  financial  regulation  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Robinson  was  of 
a  very  different  character.  Th£ 
operations  of  the  sinking  fund  had 
been  encumbered  with  a  variety 
of  machinery,  of  no  use  except 
to  give  an  air  of  complication  and 
mystery  to  a  matter  which  in  itself 
was  very  simple.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  resolved  to  do 
away  with  all  these  petty  contri¬ 
vances,  and  to  place  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  on  its  only 
proper  basis— the  regular  payment 
to  commissioners  of  a  fixed  sum, 
which  was  to  be  applied  exclusively 
to  that  purpose.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  he  brought  forward  a 
bill,  founded  on  resolutions  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  House. 
By  this  bill  it  was  provided,  that 
the  payment  of  all  sums  of  money, 
charged  upon  and  issuable  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  to  the  commissioners  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  national  debt,  should 
upon  and  after  the  5th  of  April 
1823,  cease  and  determine.  All 
capital  stock  (except  the  capital 
stock  arising  from  donations  and 
bequests  towards  reducing  the 
national  debt),  and  all  annuities 
for  terms  of  years,  standing  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1823,  in  the  names 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  national  debt,  in 
the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  of  the  South  Sea  company,  or 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  either  on 
account  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  for 
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the  purchase  of  life  annuities,  were 
to  he  cancelled  from  and  after  the 
5th  of  April  1823 ;  and  the  in¬ 
terest  or  dividends,  which  would 
have  been  due  and  payable  on  such 
capital  stock  or  annuities  upon  and 
after  the  said  5th  of  April,  were  to 
cease  to  be  issued  from,  or  charged 
upon  the  consolidated  fund.  For 
the  future  there  was  to  be  set 
apart  and  issued  out  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  fund,  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
the  annual  sum  of  5,000,000/.  to 
be  applied  by  them  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt ; 
which  sum  was  to  be  charged 
upon  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
issued  by  equal  quarterly  payments ; 
the  first  quarterly  payment  to  be 
charged  upon  the  said  consolidated 
fund  on  the  5th  of  April  1823. 

The  bill  likewise  repealed  so  much 
of  two  acts  of  the  53rd  and  56th 
years  of  his  late  majesty,  relating 
to  the  redemption  of  the  national 
debt,  as  required,  that,  whenever 
such  an  amount  of  capital  funded 
debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively  should  have  been 
transferred  to  the  commissioners, 
as  should  be  equal  to  the  whole 
capital,  and  which  should  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  interest  or  yearly  divi¬ 
dend  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole 
annual  charge  in  perpetual  annui¬ 
ties  of  each  loan  contracted  since 
1786,  a  certificate  and  declaration 
thereof  should  be  made  by  the  com¬ 
missioners,  and  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt  to  which  such  certi¬ 
ficate  and  declaration  should  relate, 
should  from  time  to  time  be  deem¬ 
ed  to  be  wholly  satisfied  and  dis¬ 
charged,  and  an  equal  amount  of 
capital  stock,  standing  in  the  names 
of  the  said  commissioners,  should 
lie  considered  to  be  redeemed,  and 
should  from  time  to  time  be  can¬ 


celled.  To  regulate  the  amount 
of  the  sinking  fund,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided,  that  no  capital  stock,  or  an¬ 
nuities  for  terms  of  years,  which, 
after  the  5th  of  April  1823,  should 
be  placed  in  the  names  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  in  the  books  of  the 
Banks  of  England  or  Ireland,  or 
of  the  South  Sea  company,  should 
be  cancelled  (except  the  stock  placed 
in  their  names  for  the  redemption 
of  the  land  tax),  until  the  interest 
of  the  debt  redeemed  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  said  sum  of 
5,000,000/.  and  of  the  growing 
interest  thereof,  should,  together 
with  the  said  sum,  have  accumu¬ 
lated  to  a  sum,  the  annual  amount 
whereof  should  not  be  less  than 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  then 
existing  unredeemed  funded  and 
outstanding  unfunded  debt  in  ex¬ 
chequer  bills  unprovided  for,  taken 
together ;  and  that  any  capital  stock 
or  annuities  for  terms  of  years. 
Which  should  be  placed  in  the 
names  of  the  said  commissioners 
on  account  of  the  sinking  fund,  or 
for  the  purchase  of  life  annuities, 
after  that  fund  should  amount  to 
the  one  hundredth  part  of  the  un¬ 
redeemed  funded  and  unfunded 
debts  taken  together,  should  be 
liable  to  be  cancelled  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  parliament 
should  from  time  to  time  direct.  A 
separate  account  was  to  be  kept  in 
the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
oi  the  sums  already  given  by  way 
ot  donation  or  bequest  towards  re¬ 
ducing  the  national  debt,  and  of 
all  sums  which  should  thereafter 
be  given  or  bequeathed  for  the  like 
purpose,  and  the  interest  or  divi¬ 
dends  which  should  accrue  on  all 
stock  arising  therefrom  were  to  be 
applied  in  the  purchase  of  public 
annuities,  composing  the  national 
debt,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
the  directions  of  the  person  or  per- 
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sons  giving  or  bequeathing  the 
same,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
whatever. 

This  bill  excited  much  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  opposed  on  two  grounds. 
Some  resisted  it  on  the  principle, 
that  no  sinking  fund  ought  to  exist, 
and  that  any  surplus  of  revenue 
which  we  might  enjoy,  ought  to 
be  applied  forthwith  in  a  remission 
of  taxes.  Others,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Baring,  and  Mr.  Ricardo, 
approving  of  the  substance  of  the 
bill,  thought,  that,  as  the  real 
surplus  of  revenue  was  three  mil¬ 
lions,  and  not  five  millions,  the 
present  amount  of  the  sinking  fund 
should  be  taken  at  the  former  sum 
and  no  more.  An  amendment  to 
that  effect,  proposed  by  Mr.  Baring, 
was  rejected  by  only  100  to  72. 

The  true  statement  of  the  case 
is — that  the  country,  comparing 
the  actual  receipts  and  expenditure, 
had  a  surplus  of  five  millions,  but 
two  millions  of  that  sum  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  our  making  permanent, 
during  45  years,  a  head  of  charge 
which  otherwise  would  have  sunk 
to  little  or  nothing,  long  before 
that  time:  in  other  words,  our 
nominal  expenditure  did  not  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  actual  charge  of 
the  year,  but  part  of  that  charge 
was  met  by  a  loan  which  was  to 
be  repaid  by  a  long  annuity. 

The  bill  passed  through  the  lords 
without  any  division. 

No  discussion,  exciting  any  in¬ 
terest,  was  produced  by  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  different  departments  ; 
i  though  Mr.  Hume  was  still  assi¬ 
duous  in  pointing  out  supposed 
I  possible  minute  reductions. 

On  the  2nd  of  J uly,  the  chancellor 
1  of  the  Exchequer  opened  the  budget. 

\  He  had  stated,  at  the  commence- 
&  ment  of  the  session,  that  the  total 
9  amount  of  the  supply  would  be 
Vol.  LXV. 


about  16,600,000/. :  but  it  was 
now  found  to  exceed  that  sum  by 
2  or  300,000/.  This  excess  arose, 
not  from  any  increase  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  army,  the  navy,  or 
the  ordnance,  but  wholly  under  the 
head  Miscellaneous  Expenses ;  and 
the  items,  which  caused  it,  were 
such  as  had  not  entered  into  his 
contemplation,  when  he  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  session  addressed 
the  House  on  the  subject.  One 
of  these  items  was  a  vote  of  nearly 
60,000/.  for  the  Stationery  Office, 
and  was  rendered  necessary  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  arrangements  lately 
made  for  supplying  the  public  de¬ 
partments  with  stationery,  which, 
though  attended  with  an  extra 
charge  at  present,  would  after¬ 
wards  conduce  to  great  economy. 
Formerly,  each  department  pro¬ 
vided  itself  with  whatever  sta¬ 
tionery  it  thought  necessary  ;  but 
an  alteration  had  been  made,  by 
which  no  stationery  was  to  be 
furnished,  except  according  to  par¬ 
ticular  samples  approved  of  by  the 
Stationery  Office.  By  that  means, 
the  total  expense  (which  antece¬ 
dently  was  divided  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  public  departments)  would 
come  under  one  head.  And  al¬ 
though  an  increase  appeared  at 
present  in  the  expense  of  the  Sta¬ 
tionery  Office,  there  would  be  a 
corresponding  saving  in  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  all  the  departments  under 
the  head  of  contingencies.  The 
full  advantages  of  this  alteration 
would  not  be  felt  this  year,  as  the 
navy  and  military  departments  had 
provided  themselves  Avith  station¬ 
ery,  before  the  new  arrangement 
took  place  ;  but  next  year  the  public 
would  derive  considerable  benefit 
from  it.  Another  item,  which  lie 
had  not  anticipated  at  the  com- 


Lencement  of  the  session,  was,  the 
rant  for  erecting  buildings  for  the 
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reception  of  his  majesty’s  library. 
There  was  also  40,000/.  for  the 
harbour  of  Dunleary ;  and  15,000/. 
for  facilitating  emigration  from 
Ireland.  These  were  the  items, 
which  increased  the  supply  beyond 
the  anticipated  amount,  and  raised 
it  to  16,976,743/.  There  was, 
however,  more  than  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
ways  and  means.  The  way,  in 
which  these  expenses  were  met, 
was  by  three  millions  of  what,  in 
the  printed  papers,  were,  by  mis- 
take,  termed  annual  malt  taxes, 
though  they  were,  in  reality,  duties 
on  sugar  and  other  articles.  Then 
there  was  the  lottery,  200,000/. ; 
126,873/.,  repayment  by  exche- 
auer-bill  loan  commissioners  ;  and 
the  amount  of  naval  and  military 
pensions,  4,800,000/.  The  next 
item  w£s  90,000/.  to  be  paid  by  the 
East  India  Company,  on  account 
of  half-pay  and  pensions,  which 
required  some  explanation-  As  the 
East  India  Company  had  a  large 
portion  of  the  British  troops  em¬ 
ployed  in  protecting  their  territory, 
it  had  appeared  reasonable  that 
they  should  defray  some  part  of  the 
half-pay  and  pensions,  with  which 
the  country  was  chargeable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  army.  There  was 
some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  fair 
proportion  which  the  company 
ought  to  pay ;  because  many  of 
those  who  were  pensioned,  or  put 
on  half-pay,  while  their  regiments 
were  in  the  East  Indies,  might 
have  become  entitled  to  those  pen¬ 
sions,  or  to  half-pay,  before  they 
had  gone  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  arrangement  ultimately  con¬ 
cluded  was,  that  the  East  India 
Company  should  pay  60,000/.  a 
year ;  and  as  they  had  agreed  to 
commence  their  payments  from 
May,  1822,  a  sum  of  90,000/.  was 
thus  disposable  for  the  present  year. 


The  next  item  was  a  surplus  of 
Ways  and  Means  of  469,047/.  not 
called  for  by  the  expenses  of  past 
years.  There  was  also  a  surplus 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of 
8,760,000/.  The  annual  income 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  might 
be  taken  at  46,000,000/.,  and  the 
charges  at  38,000,000/.  Of  the 
latter  sum,  28,000,000/.  was  for 
the  charge  of  the  Funded  Debt ; 
2,000,000/.  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Civil  list  and  other  charges; 
2,800,000/.  for  the  payment  of 
the  half-pay  and  pension  annui¬ 
ties  ;  and  5,000,000/.  for  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund;  which,  with  a  few 
small  items,  amounted  in  the  whole 
to  38,500,000/.  A  surplus  thus 
remained  of  about  eight  millions. 
The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  making  this  statement,  took  as 
a  criterion,  not  the  receipts  either  of 
the  last  year  or  of  the  current  year, 
but  the  probable  receipts  of  next 
year,  after  deducting  the  amount 
of  taxes  repealed  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  session.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was,  that  the  Ways  and  Means  for 
this  year  amounted  to  17,385,920/., 
and  the  total  amount  of  the  Supply 
was  only  16,976,743/.  Thus,  no 
less  a  surplus  than  409,177/*  re¬ 
mained  unappropriated ;  2 44, 1 5 0/. 
of  which,  it  was  intended  to  apply 
to  the  decrease  of  the  unfunded 
debt.  The  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  owing  to  the  late  al¬ 
terations  in  the  distillery,  had,  in 
the  foregoing  statement,  calculated 
on  a  loss  of  revenue  from  spirits ; 
he  had  no  doubt,  however,  but 
that  deficiency  would  be  soon  com¬ 
pensated.  Besides  this,  another 
surplus  existed  to  meet  passing  con¬ 
tingencies;  for  the  assessed  taxes 
were  nearly  two  quarters  in  ar- 
rear,  and  three  quarters  would 
soon  be  received,  which  would 
leave  an  additional  surplus.  The 
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chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
alluded  to  the  present  state  of  the 
revenue,  in  order  to  shew,  that  he 
was  justified  in  the  comparison  he 
had  made  of  the  first  half  of  this 
with  the  same  portion  of  last  year. 
The  account  of  the  receipts  in  the 
first  part  of  the  present  year,  be¬ 
gan  on  the  5th  of  January,  and 
concluded  on  the  28th  of  June ; 


while  the  account  for  the  first  parf; 
of  the  year  1822  began  on  the 
same  day  and  ended  on  the  5th  of 
July,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
half  year  came  into  the  account ; 
and  it  was  well  known  that  the 
last  days  of  the  quarter  were  by 
no  means  the  least  productive. 
In  the  Customs  the  account  was  as 
follows - 


From  the  5th  of  January  to  the  28th  June,  1823  . 4, 026,661 

In  Bills  and  Cash. . . .  79491 

Receipt  from  June  28  to  July  4,  (16,000/.  per  diem.)  80,000 

— -  15949 1 


4,185,852 

Half  year  ending  July  5,  1 822 . . . .  4,045,987 


Estimated  increase  to  July  5,  1823  . . .  £.139,865 

This  was  independent  of  the  factory.  The  difference  between 
amount  of  tonnage  duties,  which  the  two  years  appeared  by  the  fol- 
produced  last  year  a  sum  of  lowing  estimate  of  the  Excise  re- 
66,000/.,  and  which  were  now  re-  venue  for  the  half  year  ending 
pealed.  In  the  Excise,  too,  a  con-  July  5tli  1823,  compared  with  the 
siderable  improvement  had  taken  actual  receipt  of  the  corresponding 
place  in  many  articles,  though  in  period  of  last  year, 
others  the  account  was  not  so  satis-* 

Payments  to  the  5th  of  July,  1822  . . . . .  12425436 

Actual  payments  from  the  5th  of  January  to 

the  1st  of  July,  1823 .  10,571,081 

Estimated  payments  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  of 

July,  . . . . . .  658,000 

_____  11,221,081 


Deficiency  on  the  half  year  . . . . . .  896,655 

Actual  loss  on  the  half  year  upon  articles  on 
which  the  duties  have  been  reduced. 

Hides . «<*  135^688 

Malt,  including  270,000/.  repayment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  stock  in  hand . .  450,637 

Salt .  465,550 

- — - - —  1,051,875 


Actual  increase  . . . .  155,820 

In  addition  to  which  the  repayment  on  account  of  malt 
duty,  previously  accounted  for,  amounted  to  270,030/., 
which  is  included  in  the  above  sum  of  450,637/- ;  and  if 


425,820 
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no  sucli  repayment  had  been  made,  the  increase  of  reve¬ 
nue  would  have  been  *  . . . . *  •  •  * 


The  result  as  to  the  revenue  de¬ 
rivable  from  Stamps,  the  Post- 
office,  and  the  Assessed  Taxes,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  equally  satisfactory. 

While  the  revenue  was  thus  im¬ 
proving,  the  ministers  had  also 
been  able  to  effect  a  gradual  re¬ 
duction  of  the  debt,  and  this  re¬ 


duction  had  been  progressive  from 
the  5th  of  January,  1823.  On 
that  day,  the  unredeemed  debt 
amounted  to  796,530,144/. ;  and 
the  following  account  showed  to 
what  extent  it  had  been  reduced 
from  the  5th  of  January  to  the 
30th  of  June 


By  Sinking  F  und  ^  *  *  *  * . . . 

Transferred  for  Life  Annuities  . . . . . #  . . « . . . 

Ditto,  Land  Tax,  estimated . . . . 

Ditto,  unclaimed  10  years . . . 

Purchased  with  Unclaimed  Dividends . . . # . . . 

English  Debt,  decreased  by  capital  transferred  to  the  debt  in 
1  reland  ###000  es>9»®aQ«c»o» #  # 0099  east  #09900  #00000 


1,834,535 

172,382 

334,883 

24,000 

14,432 

19400 

797,138 


Deduct  Irish  Debt  increased  by  capital  transferred  from 


England 


'  •  9  •  e  0  © 


3,196,470 

797,138 


Total  redeemed 


£.2,399,332 


The  amount  of  debt  remaining 
unredeemed  was  794,130,812/. 
Whilst  this  reduction  was  going 
on,  no  corresponding  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  debt.  Besides 
the  capital  redeemed  and  trans¬ 
ferred,  there  was  paid  to  the  Bank, 
towards  the  redemption  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  bills,  per  3  Geo.  4th.  cap. 

CO- 


January  8,  1823  . .  340,000 

April  8  . . .  340,000 

To  be  paid  July  5  .  340,000 


of.  1,020, 000 

Thus  it  appeared,  that  there  had 
been  a  clear  reduction  of  debt 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
3,000,000/.  The  chancellor  of 


*  In  this  calculation,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  takes  credit  twice  for 
the  same  sum  of  270,030/, 


the  Exchequer  then  commented  on 
the  great  reduction  of  taxation 
which  had  been  effected  during 
the  last  two  years  amounting  to 
6,935,400/. ;  besides  reductions 
upon  some  minor  items,  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  bill  in 
progress  relative  to  Customs.  One 
of  tiie  most  important  of  these 
was  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
stone  carried  coastwise.  Another 
circumstance  which  would  dimi¬ 
nish  the  amount  of  taxation,  was 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  duties  in 
Ireland;  a  measure,  which,  though 
it  might  he  prejudicial  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  few  individuals,  would 
enable  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
obtain  some  articles  of  British 
produce  10  per  cent  below  the 
price  which  they  at  present  paid 
lor  them.  Including  these  smal¬ 
ler  items,  the  reductions  made  in 
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two  years  would  amount  to  a  total 
of  about  seven  millions  and  a  half.* 
He  added,  that  it  was  clear,  that 
the  finances  of  the  country  were 
in  a  state  of  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  therefore  anticipated 
a  further  reduction  of  taxation. 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  avow,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  theories,  which  every 
body  allowed  to  be  unobjectionable, 
might,  when  they  were  attempted 
to  be  carried  into  practice  too  ra¬ 
pidly,  with  respect  to  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  concern  as  the  revenue  of 
this  country,  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  mischief.  If,  however, 
government  were  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  moderate  course,  he  had 
very  little  doubt  that  it  would 
find,  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of 
reduction  which  had  taken  place, 
the  means  of  extending  relief  from 
taxation  still  further.  He  was 
glad  to  have  received  from  the 
House  the  most  liberal  support  of 


the  views  which  lie  and  the  rest 
of  his  majesty’s  ministers  had  en¬ 
tertained  ;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
House  had  no  reason  to  think,  that 
their  support  had  been  improperly 
bestowed.  He  had  taken  pains  to 
ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  respect  to  the  course  of 
policy  which  ministers  had  pur¬ 
sued;  and  he  had  found  that  the 
people  generally  were  completely 
satisfied  with  it. 

Mr.  Maberly  congratulated  the 
country  on  the  statement  which 
had  been  made  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  During  the  whole 
time  that  he  had  been  a  member 
of  that  House,  he  had  never  heard 
so  open,  so  fair,  or  so  candid  a  state¬ 
ment  ;  and,  indeed,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  rather  under- rated  than  over¬ 
rated  the  grounds,  or:  which  he 
founded  his  estimate  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  flourishing  state  of  the  reve- 


*  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  all  Taxes  repealed  since  the  termination  of 
the  War  ;  and  the  amount  of  their  annual  produce. 


PREVIOUSLY  TO  1821.  £. 

Property- tax . . . . . . . .  1 4,267,956 

War  malt — England  and  Ireland..... . 2,912,571 

Customs — Exports,  tonnage,  &c . 1,105,675 

Windows — Ireland . .  235,000 

— - - -  18,521,202 

AT  SUBSEQUENT  PERIODS. 

Husbandry  horses . 480,000 

Malt  .  1,400,000 

Salt  . 1,295,000 

Hides . 300,000 

Assessed  Taxes . 2,300,000 

Ditto,  Ireland,  about  . 100,000 

Tonnage  duty  . . . .  1 60,000 

Windows — Ireland  . 180,000 

Spirits — Ireland  . .  380,000 

Ditto, — Scotland . . . 340,000 

- - -  6,935,000 


25,456,202 

Deduct  taxes  imposed  anno  1819....,, . . . . . . .  3,200,000 


<£.22,256,202 


To  these  must  be  added  the  minor  reductions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Robinson. 
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nue,  and  of  the  hopes  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  future  diminution  of 
public  taxation.  By  such  conduct, 
he  would  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  He  was  also  grati¬ 
fied  at  the  liberal  principles,  which 
ministers  seemed  to  have  adopted, 
with  regard  to  public  trade;  for 
such  liberal  views  would  materially 
contribute  to  make  commerce  pros¬ 
per,  and  to  render  the  nation  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy. 

Such  were  the  financial  measures, 
brought  forward  by  ministers,  and 
carried  into  effect.  It  remains  for 
us  to  mention  some  propositions 
which  were  rejected. 

Mr.  Maberly  brought  forward 
his  favourite  plan  of  substituting 
for  the  sinking  fund,  during  seven 
years,  an  extinction  of  upwards  of 
41  millions  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  to 
be  effected  by  the  redemption  of 
the  residue  of  the  land-tax.  That 
redemption  was  to  be  brought  about 
by  offering  more  favourable  terms 
to  purchasers  than  were  at  present 
held  out.  And  so  far,  undoubtedly, 
it  deserved  consideration.  In  that 
point  of  view,  the  only  question 
which  it  raised  was — whether  the 
redemption  of  the  land-tax  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged  by  allowing 
increased  advantages  to  purchasers. 
But  it  was  propounded  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  sinking  fund :  and,  con¬ 
sidered  in  that  light,  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  ridiculous;  for  it  had  not 
one  quality  which  distinguished  a 
sinking  fund.  The  essential  attri¬ 
bute  of  a  sinking  fund  was,  that 
its  operation,  while  it  diminished 
debt,  was  unaccompanied  with  any 
loss  of  revenue.  The  interest 
accruing  from  the  debt  so  redeemed 
was  left  at  the  option  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  be  applied  either  to  a 
further  diminution  of  debt,  to  the 
public  exigencies  that  might  arise, 
or  to  the  repeal  of  taxation.  But, 


in  Mr.  Maberly's  plan,  there  was 
no  choice  left ;  because,  while  it 
reduced  a  certain  amount  of  the 
public  debt,  it  also  extinguished  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  re¬ 
venue. 

Mr.  Ricardo  conceived,  that  the 
scheme,  considered  merely  as  a 
mode  of  promoting  the  redemption 
of  the  land-tax,  was  advantageous ; 
hut  he  agreed  with  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Bariug,  and 
Mr.  Huskisson  in  reprobating  it 
as  a  substitute  for  a  sinking  fund. 
f*'The  whole  of  the  plan,"  said 
Mr.  Huskisson,  “  was  to  transfer 
41,330,000/.  of  stock  from  the 
purchasers  of  the  land  tax,  pro¬ 
vided  the  whole  1,23.9,701/-  were 
redeemed  and  purchased :  — -  for 
what  was  commonly  called  the 
redemption  of  the  land-tax,  was 
simply  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of 
the  debt  from  one  class  of  indivi¬ 
duals  to  another.  Suppose  persons 
were  found  ready  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  to  conclude  the  •whole  trans¬ 
action,  -what  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  ?— The  public  charge,  and 
the  public  income  would  be  equally 
diminished.  By  the  act  of  1786, 
each  separate  loan  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  separate  debt.  For 
the  interest  of  each  loan  a  specific 
sum  was  provided,  by  specific  taxes 
for  that  purpose.  He  would  ask, 
whether,  if,  with  regard  to  any 
loan  subsequent  to  1792,  any  given 
tax— the  sugar  duty  for  instance — 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interest  on  that  loan, 
and  we  were  now  to  allow  that 
duty  to  be  redeemed,  any  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  gained  ?  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  write  off  all  our 
debt  in  a  similar  way ;  but,  when 
we  had  done  so,  we  should  be  pay¬ 
ing  just  the  same  interest,  and  be 
liable  to  just  the  same  charge  as 
at  present.” 
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Mr.  Maberly’s  proposition  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  157  to 
72.  '  f 

Several  petitions  were  presented 
for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  fo¬ 
reign  wool :  hut  government  uni¬ 
formly  refused  to  accede  to  their 
prayer.  The  produce  of  this  tax, 
said  ministers,  had  risen  from 
250,000/.,  to  400,000/.,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  exportation  of 
woollens  had  upon  the  whole  in¬ 
creased.  It  was  true,  indeed, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
increase,  there  were  some  parts  of 
Europe  to  which  the  exportation 
had  diminished ;  hut  it  was  very 
doubtful,  whether  that  was  to  he 
imputed  to  the  operation  of  this 
tax,  or  whether  it  did  not  arise 
from  those  causes  which  had  af¬ 
fected  the  agriculture  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  as  well  as  our  own. 
The  question  then  stood  thus:  wTith 
respect  to  revenue,  the  tax  was 
productive ;  while,  as  it  regarded 
manufactures,  it  was  not  injuri¬ 
ous.  At  the  same  time,  they  pro¬ 
fessed  themselves  willing  to  give 
up  all  the  advantage  of  the 
400,000/.  a  year  to  the  revenue, 
provided  the  manufacturers  would 
agree  to  the  free  exportation  of 
wool ;  hut  so  long  as  that  class 
objected  to  the  latter  measure,  they 
should  not  feel  justified  in  giving 
up  the  tax.  This,  they  said,  was 
no  more  than  fair,  as  regarded  the 
interests  of  agriculture. 

Lord  Beresford  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  upon  the  death  of  sir 
Hildebrand  Oakes,  to  the  office 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance.  On  the  1 9th  of  February, 
Mr.  Hume,  who  had  previously 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  subject,  moved,  that,  as  the 
commissioners  of  military  inquiry 
had  reported,  in  their  13th  report, 
that,  in  their  belief,  from  the  in¬ 
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formation  given  to  them,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  Ordnance  was  not  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  the  board  of 
Ordnance,  in  time  of  war ;  this 
House  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
recent  appointment  of  lord  Beres¬ 
ford  in  time  of  peace,  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  recommendation 
of  those  commissioners,  at  variance 
with  the  professions  of  economy 
made  from  the  throne,  and  with¬ 
out  a  due  consideration  of  the 
situation  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Ward,  in  reply,  contended,  that 
Mr.  Hume,  had  misrepresented  the 
declaration  of  the  commissioners  of 
military  inquiry ;  that  these  com¬ 
missioners  had  misunderstood  the 
evidence  on  which  they  formed 
their  opinion ;  and  lastly,  that, 
supposing  both  the  hon.  gentleman 
and  the  commissioners  to  be  cor¬ 
rect,  yet  such  alterations  had  taken 
place  in  the  department,  such  an 
increase  had  been  made  to  the 
business,  that  it  was  totally  im¬ 
possible  to  attend  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  report.  Mr. 
Flume  had  said,  that  we  ought  to 
revert  to  the  Ordnance  establish¬ 
ment  of  1796 :  why  did  he  not  at 
the  same  time  compare  the  present 
business  transacted  by  the  board, 
with  that  which  they  had  to  per¬ 
form  in  1796  ?  The  present  ord¬ 
nance  establishment  consisted  of 
8,000men ;  that  of  1796*  was  4,000. 
Then,  there  were  no  horse  artillery ; 
now,  there  was  the  finest  body  of 
that  force  in  the  world.  Then,  there 
were  no  sappers  and  miners ;  now, 
there  was  an  admirably- equipped 
corps.  In  179l>  the  half-pay  of 
the  Ordnance  was  only  20,000/.  a- 
year ;  now,  it  was  400,000/.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  was  the  wider  range 
of  duties,  which,  since  1 79f>,  had 
devolved  upon  the  Ordnance,  from 
the  increase  of  colonial  business 
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in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
from  the  transfer  to  them  of  the 
Ordnance  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Canning  confined  himself 
to  refuting  some  insinuations  of 
Mr.  Hume,  that  the  office  was  a 
sinecure,  which  had  been  given  to 
lord  Beresford  from  parliamentary 
influence.  He  showed,  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington  had  offered 
it  first  to  lord  Hopetoun,  and 


next,  to  lord  Hill ;  and  that,  both 
of  these  officers  having  declined  it 
as  too  laborious,  his  Grace  had 
next  tendered  it  to  lord  Beresford 
as  another  of  his  companions  in 
arms. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hume’s  friends 
recommended  to  him  to  withdraw 
the  motion :  but  this  Mr.  Canning 
would  not  permit.  It  was  re¬ 
jected  by  200  Noes  to  73  Ayes. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton — New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land — Proposed  Equalization  of  the  Duties  on  East- Indian  and 
West-Indian  Sugar — Mr.  Buxton  s  Motion  on  Slavery — The  Reso¬ 
lutions  proposed  by  Government  on  that  subject — Lord  Bathurst’s 
Circular — Alarm  in  the  West-Indian  Colonies — Proceedings  in  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Barbadoes — Insurrection  in  Demerara :  its  Origin ,  Pro¬ 
gress,  and  Suppression :  trials  of  the  Conspirators :  trial  of  the 
Missionary  Smith — Condition  of  the  New  Settlements  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 


Great  and  apparently  not 
unfounded  complaints  were 
made,  in  the  present  session,  of 
abuses  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Newfoundland.  A  mo¬ 
tion  for  inquiry,  which  the  minis¬ 
ters  resisted  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  preparing  a  bill  to  re¬ 
medy  the  evils  complained  of,  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  42  to  27* 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Breton  petitioned  against  the  late 
union  of  that  island  with  Nova 
Scotia,  as  injurious  to  their  rights 
and  privileges. 

New  South  Wales,  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  attracted  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  the  attention  of 
government :  and  an  act  was  passed 
establishing  courts,  and  making 
other  regulations  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  in  those  remote 
settlements. 

These  subjects,  however,  excited 
little  interest,  when  compared  with 
the  discussion  of  some  great  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  state  of  our  dominions 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
the  relations  subsisting  between 
them  and  Great  Britain. 

Sugars  imported  from  the  East 
Indies  were  subject  to  an  extra 


duty,  in  one  instance,  of  KB.  per 
cwt.,  and  in  another,  of  15.?.  beyond 
that  which  was  payable  upon  sugars 
brought  from  the  West  Indies.  On 
the  3rd  of  March,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  Commons  from  a 
great  body  of  merchants,  agents 
and  ship-owners  interested  in  the 
East-Indian  trade,  and  resident  in 
London,  praying  a  j  ust  classification 
of  East-Indian  sugars  according  to 
their  qualities,  and  an  equalization 
of  the  duties  on  them  with  the 
duties  imposed  on  West-Indian 
sugars.  The  grounds  on  which 
the  justice  and  expediency  of  this 
alteration  were  defended  were, 
that,  however  proper  it  might  have 
been  to  have  given  the  West- In- 
dian  colonies  an  advantage  in  the 
British  market,  when  they  were 
excluded  by  law  from  carrying 
their  produce  directly  into  the 
other  great  markets  of  the  world, 
yet,  now  that  parliament  had  re¬ 
moved  the  restrictions  which  con¬ 
fined  their  trade  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  and  had,  by  the  acts  3rd  Geo.4th, 
cap.  44  and  45,  extended  their  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  independ¬ 
ent  Spanish  America,  and  the  con- 
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tinent  of  Europe,  the  East-Indian 
trade,  the  British  empire  in  India, 
and  the  people  of  the  united 
kingdom,  ought  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burthen  of  the  protecting 
duty  —  that,  when  the  pro¬ 
tecting  duty  was  granted  with  a 
view  of  securing  a  preference  in 
the  home  market  to  the  West-In- 
dian  planters,  the  main  argument 
employed  in  defence  of  the  measure 
was,  their  being  excluded  from 
foreign  markets  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  ports  south  of  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  under  certain  regulations) ; 
and  consequently  since  the  range 
of  the  world  had  been  afforded 
them  for  the  sale  of  their  produce, 
and  the  purchase  of  their  supplies, 
that  preference  should  cease— -that, 
continuing  to  the  West-Indians 
the  virtual  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  whilst  their  sugars  are 
allowed  to  enter  into  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  East-Indian  sugars  in 
foreign  markets,  confers  an  undue 
advantage  on  the  former,  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter-— that  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  protecting  duty  was 
an  injury  to  the  people  of  the 
united  kingdom,  by  its  obvious 
tendency  to  enhance  the  price  of 
sugar,  an  article  of  such  general 
use  amongst  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  would  also  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  revenue,  by  nar¬ 
rowing  the  consumption — that  it 
was  further  highly  injurious  to  the 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
ship-owners,  engaged  in  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  India,  by 
crippling  their  means  of  successfully 
prosecuting  their  commerce— -and 
that  the  use  of  sugar,  as  a  dead 
weight  to  ships  returning  from 
India,  was  essential  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  trade  with  that  coun¬ 
try. 

It  was  likewise  asserted,  that 

the  demand  for  British  manufac¬ 


tures  on  the  part  of  our  Indian 
population  had  greatly  increased  ; 
that  its  further  increase  was  limited 
chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
returns ;  and  that  the  privation  of 
so  material  an  article  as  sugar  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  dif- 
fieulty,  and  tended  decidedly  to 
check  the  increase  of  what  promised 
to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable 
branches  of  British  commerce— 
that  the  protecting  duty,  more¬ 
over,  inflicted  a  serious  injury  on 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
Hindostan,  who  were  entitled  as 
British  subjects  to  a  fair  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  home  market,  and  who 
possessed  this  further  claim,  that 
they  provided  for  their  own  protec¬ 
tion  and  civil  government ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  proving  a  burthen  to  the 
united  kingdom,increased its  wealth 
and  added  to  its  resources — that  in 
estimating  the  comparative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  two  branches  of  British 
commerce,  thus  brought  into  com¬ 
petition,  the  immense  difference  in 
the  population  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  ;  as  the  trade  with  the  East 
Indies  was  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  of  a  population  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions,  whilst  that  with  our 
West- Indian  colonies  was  confined 
to  a  population  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  thousand — that  the  oppo- 
sers  of  the  protecting  duty  asked 
for  no  exclusive  favour,  preference, 
or  protection,  but  required  only  to 
be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  West-Indians,  both  in  the 
amount  of  duties,  and  in  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  qualities;  so  that,  if 
British  India  could  produce  cheaper 
sugar,  her  numerous  population, 
placed  under  British  protection, 
might  not  be  deprived  of  the  best 
means  of  exercising  their  industry, 
or  forced  to  divert  their  trade  to 
foreign  countries ;  and  that  the 
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united  kingdom  might  not  lose  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  the  ex¬ 
change  of  its  manufactures  for  the 
productions  of  India. 

These  arguments  were  enforced 
by  the  influence  of  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  East  Indies : 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  vio¬ 
lently  resisted  by  the  West- Indian 
interest,  who  regarded  the  proposed 
equalization  as  pregnant  with  their 
ruin.  And  it  must  he  confessed, 
that  this  measure,  whatever  may 
he  its  intrinsic  merits,  was  brought 
forward  at  a  most  unseasonable 
moment.  The  West-Indian  pro¬ 
prietors  and  planters  were  involved 
in  deep  embarrassments,  which 
might  yet  rise  to  a  still  greater 
height :  was  it  at  such  a  crisis  that 
we  ought  to  adopt  a  change  of  po¬ 
licy,  which  could  not  fail  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  present  difficulties  of  a 
large  and  important  branch  of  the 
community,  who  were  already 
greatly  depressed  ?  Surely  pru¬ 
dence  recommended  to  wait  till 
they  were  in  their  ordinary  state 
of  prosperity,  before  we  adopted  a 
course  which  might  operate  to 
their  disadvantage. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  Mr. 
Whitmore  moved  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  select  committee  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  duties  payable  on 
East  and  West  Indian  sugar.  In 
support  of  his  motion  he  showed, 
that  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
India,  from  the  earliest  periods 
down  to  the  day  on  which  it  had 
been  rendered  open,  had  always 
been  of  the  same  description. 
I)  rugs,  spices,  and  silks,  were  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe  from  India,  and 
bullion  was  invariably  exported  in 
return  for  them  from  Europe  into 
India.  The  opening  of  the  trade 
with  India  had,  however,  created 
a  most  extraordinary  revolution;  for 
the  consequence  had  been,  that  a 
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mart  had  been  discovered  for 
British  manufactures,  on  which 
nobody  could  have  calculated,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  actually  found  to  exist. 
The  exports  of  woollen  goods  from 
Europe  to  India  amounted  in  1815 
to  183,430/.;  in  1822  they  amount¬ 
ed  to  1,421,649/-  But  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstance  was,  the 
change  that  had  occurred  in  the 
cotton  trade  between  India  and 
this  country.  Formerly  we  had 
imported  certain  cotton  goods  from 
India ;  now  we  were  actually  sup¬ 
plying  the  natives  with  those  ar¬ 
ticles  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for 
which  they  could  afford  to  manu¬ 
facture  them.  In  1815,  the  ex¬ 
port  of  cotton  goods  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
amounted  to  109,480/.:  in  the 
year  1822,  they  had  increased 
to  1,120,32 51.  Reflecting  on 
the  distance  at  which  we  were 
from  that  country,  and  the  low 
price  at  which  labour  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  it,  he  considered  the  fact 
of  our  being  enabled  to  import  the 
raw  material  into  this  country,  to 
change  it  into  a  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticle,  to  export  it  back  again  to 
India,  and  then  to  sell  it  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  at  which  the  na¬ 
tives  could  afford  to  sell  it  in  their 
own  markets,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  triumphs  of  skill  and 
industry  that  had  ever  been  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  commercial 
enterprise.  We  had  thus  annihi¬ 
lated,  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  presidencies,  the  trade  which 
had  existed  there  from  the  earliest 
periods.  That  event  might  prove 
to  be  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 
It  would  prove  a  blessing,  if  par¬ 
liament  should  enable  the  natives 
of  India  to  employ,  in  another 
channel,  the  industry  which  it  had 
diverted  from  its  former  objects ; 
but  it  would  prove  a  curse  indeed, 
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if,  after  destroying  their  manufac¬ 
tures,  we  should  be  guilty  of  an 
act  of  such  gross  injustice,  as  to 
refuse  to  take  from  them  such  ar¬ 
ticles  of  commerce  as  their  indus¬ 
try  enabled  them  to  produce.  Our 
commerce  with  Hindostan  was  as 
yet  only  in  its  infancy.  There 
was  no  assignable  limit  to  it,  if 
we  would  only  permit  our  mer¬ 
chants  to  take  from  India  those 
articles  which  she  was  enabled  to 
produce.  But  great  as  was  the 
avidity  of  the  natives  to  purchase 
English  goods,  they  would  be  in¬ 
capacitated  from  doing  so,  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  give  their  own 
articles  in  exchange  for  them,  and 
consequently  our  commerce  with 
them  would  not  only  not  be  in¬ 
creased,  but  would  not  even  be 
enabled  to  continue  in  that  suc¬ 
cessful  state  to  which  it  had  ar¬ 
rived.  In  former  times  there  was 
a  great  importation  of  bullion  into 
India,  in  return  for  the  drugs  and 
spices  which  she  sent  to  Europe. 
Now,  that  importation  had  in  a 
great  degree  ceased  :  and  without 
staying  to  inquire  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  withdrawing  more 
bullion  from  India,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  man,  that  as  India 
did  not  produce  bullion,  all  trade 
with  it  must  be  stopped,  if  it  were 
not  permitted  to  export  its  own 
produce.  He  therefore  contended, 
that,  as  far  as  our  empire  in  India 
was  concerned,  we  were  bound,  by 
not  only  a  sense  of  justice,  but  of 
individual  interest,  to  abolish  the 
restrictions  with  which  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  East- Indian  sugars  into 
the  home  market  was  at  present 
fettered.  He  then  proceeded  to 
consider  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  West-Indian 
islands.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
present  time  was  exceedingly  adverse 
to  the  motion  ;  for  that  it  was  hard 


to  bring  it  forward  at  a  moment 
when  the  West-Indian  interests 
were  suffering  so  much  distress. 
He  lamented  that  distress  as  much 
as  any  man,  but  it  was  necessary 
here  to  look  a  little  at  the  cause  of 
the  evil  :  its  cause  was  not  the 
competition  of  East-Indian  sugar, 
nor  its  cure  the  more  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
West-Indian  sugar.  By  one  mode 
only  could  the  distress  be  relieved, 
— by  a  general  change  of  the  whole 
system  in  the  West  Indies.  As 
long  as  slavery  existed,  as  long  as 
the  poor  lands  were  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  sugar,  as  long  as  freights  con¬ 
tinued  so  high  in  consequence  of 
overcharge,  so  long  would  the 
West  Indies  be  distressed.  The 
great  grievance  was  the  slave- 
system,  which  increased  so  largely 
the  cost  of  production. 

The  West-Indian  planters,  he 
added,  seemed  to  assert,  that  they 
had  a  right — nay  a  chartered  right 
■ — to  the  continuance  of  these  pro¬ 
tecting  duties.  In  vain  did  he  look 
for  this  charter  amid  acts  of  par¬ 
liament  and  grants  of  the  Crown. 
But  though  he  could  not  find  this 
charter,  he  found,  by  the  search  for 
it,  a  fact  that  was  scarcely  less  im¬ 
portant — namely,  that  the  duties 
on  East-Indian  sugar  had  sometimes 
been  the  same  as  those  on  West- 
Indian  sugar,  nay,  that  they  had 
sometimes  even  been  less.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  1803,  the  duties  on  East- 
Indian  sugar  were  ad  valorem  duties, 
and  though  generally  higher,  were, 
whenever  the  price  of  sugar  was 
considerably  depressed,  really  lower 
than  the  duties  on  West-Indian 
sugar.  Mr.  Whitmore  then  gave 
an  historical  detail  of  the  various 
measures,  by  which  the  West-In¬ 
dian  planters  had  obtained  the  im¬ 
position  of  extra  duties  of  10^.  and 
15s.  on  East-Indian  sugar,  and  eon,- 
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tended,  that,  though  they  might 
have  some  claim  to  protection  when 
the  colonial  system  was  flourishing 
in  full  vigour,  they  had  none  now 
that  it  was  relaxed. 

The  motion  was  resisted  by  Mr. 
Ellice,  and  Mr.  Marryatt,  who  ar¬ 
gued,  that  the  West- Indian  colo¬ 
nies,  though  freed  from  some  re¬ 
strictions,  were  still  fettered  by 
many  regulations  imposed  with  a 
view  to  the  benefit  of  Great 
Britain,  and  therefore  had  a  right 
to  some  protection  in  the  home 
market.  They  remained  subject  to 
all  the  restrictions  regarding  the 
supply  of  British  manufactures. 
By  the  intercourse  bill  of  last  year, 
the  trade  was  limited  strict] y  to 
some  articles  before  permitted  to  be 
imported.  Nothing  was  lost  to  the 
British  manufacturer  in  point  of 
protection — nothing  gained  to  the 
West- Indian  planters  in  point  of  re¬ 
striction.  The  protection  to  the 
farmers,  and  nrovision-merchants  of 
Ireland  was  the  same  as  formerly 
— that  of  the  British  fisheries  re¬ 
mained  untouched,  and  the  British 
ship-owners  were  still  allowed  the 
exclusive  carrying  trade  :  restric¬ 
tions  which  were  extremely  one¬ 
rous  to  the  West- Indian  planter, 
and  for  which  he  had  a  title  to  com¬ 
pensating  privileges.  The  result, 
it  was  further  argued,  of  an 
equalization  of  duties  would  be  a 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and 
the  ruin  of  our  colonies  and  all 
the  population  depending  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Ricardo,  on  the  contrary, 
contended,  that  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  alteration  would  be,  not 
to  lower  the  price  of  sugars  to  any 
considerable  amount,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  rising  above  their 
value. 

Mr.  Huskisson  opposed  the 
motion.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 


Ricardo,  that,  so  long  as  a  surplus 
of  West- Indian  sugar  was  annually 
imported  into  this  country,  the 
price  of  it  in  the  market  must  be 
regulated  by  the  markets  of  the 
world  :  and  the  East-Indians  were 
now  contending  for  a  measure, 
which  either  would  not  alter  the 
quantity  of  sugar  imported  :  or  if 
it  did,  would  be  injurious  in  the 
end  to  the  growers  of  it.  They 
had  already  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  to  which 
their  sugar  might  be  sent,  and  the 
largest  export  from  the  East  Indies 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  (excluding 
England)  in  any  one  year,  was 
about  4,000  tons,  and  (including 
England)  about  1 1,000  tons.  He 
would  ask,  what  prevented  those 
countries  of  Europe,  which  had  no 
colonies  of  their  own,  from  having; 
been  supplied  before  now  with 
this  cheap  East-Indian  sugar :  It 
was  notorious  that  France  had 
supplied  those  countries  from  St. 
Domingo  ;  and  the  real  fact  was, 
that,  on  a  comparison  of  the  prices, 
it  was  found  that  the  supply  from 
the  East  Indies  would  not  have 
come  cheaper  into  the  European 
market.  He  admitted  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  question  abstract¬ 
edly,  and  without  reference  to 
the  state  of  things  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  colonial  policy 
of  this  country  for  the  last  cen¬ 
tury — the  only  point  was,  where, 
as  consumers,  could  we  get  our 
sugars  at  the  cheapest  rate  ?  But 
he  denied  that  the  question  ought 
to  be  so  abstractedly  considered. 
It  was  to  be  looked  at  with 
reference  to  a  number  of  com¬ 
plicated  circumstances  ;  and  far 
was  he  from  agreeing  that  the 
House  might  pi  ess  hard  upon  a 
West- Indian,  because  that  West- 
Indian  happened  to  be  an  owner 
of  slaves.  That  the  West- Indian 
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was  an  owner  of  slaves  was  not  liis 
fault,  but  liis  misfortune  :  and  if 
it  was  true  that  the  production  of 
slavery  was  more  costly  than  that 
of  free  labour,  that  would  be  an 
additional  reason  for  not  depriving 
him  of  the  advantage  of  his  pro¬ 
tecting  duty.  As  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  expected  to  accrue  to  India, 
in  the  shape  of  employment  for  her 
population,  from  the  removal  of 
the  duty  in  question,  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  believed  that  those  advantages 
were  altogether  imaginary.  Sup¬ 
posing — what  he  did  not  believe 
would  be  the  case— -that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  protecting  duty 
would  lead  to  an  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  in  India,  still  the 
persons,  who  had  been  employed 
in  manufacturing  muslins,  would 
not  turn  their  hands  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  sugar.  Such  a  transfer  of 
labour  from  one  course  of  action 
to  another  would  be  difficult  in 
any  country  ;  and  in  India  the 
system  of  castes  rendered  it  almost 
impossible.  But  whatever  effect 
the  reduction  of  duty  might  have 
upon  the  East  Indies,  it  would 
have  no  operation  upon  the  price  of 
sugar,  as  regarded  the  consumer  in 
this  country:  for  as  long  as— -whe¬ 
ther  from  the  East  Indies  or  the 
West' — we  had  a  surplus  of  sugar, 
the  price  in  the  market  of  England 
must  he  regulated  by  the  prices  in 
the  general  market  of  the  world. 
Whether  the  East-Indian  sugar 
came  to  this  country,  or  went  at 
once  to  the  Continent,  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  importance  to  the  home 
consumer,  as  long  as  there  was  a 
surplus  of  production.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  went  into  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  sugar  produced  by  the  old 
colonies  in  the  year  1789  and  at 
the  present  time;  and  also  into  an 
account  of  the  different  consump- 
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tion  of  this  country  at  the  same 
two  periods.  The  produce  of 
sugar  in  the  old  colonies — those 
ceded  to  England  before  the  year 
1763 — had  been  90^000  tons  in  the 
year  1789  >  and  the  home  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  same  year  had 
been  70,000  tons.  The  present 
production  of  those  same  colonies 
was  140,000  tons  a  year ;  and  the 
consumption  of  England  now  was 
140,000  tons  a  year.  If  we  had 
retained  only  the  old  colonies, 
therefore,  our  supply  at  the  present 
moment  would  just  have  equalled 
our  demand.  He  denied  that  the 
abatement  of  duty  would  bring 
any  considerable  additional  supply 
of  sugar  from  the  East  Indies. 
Bengal,  at  the  present  time,  im¬ 
ported  more  sugar  from  China  and 
from  Java,  than  she  sent  to  Europe. 
Much  of  the  sugar,  almost  all 
indeed  which  now  came  from  the 
East  Indies,  came  free  of  freight 
as  ballast  to  vessels.  But  if  once 
we  were  to  look  to  any  thing  like 
a  considerable  supply,  we  must 
freight  ships  with  the  article  in  a 
regular  way ;  so  that  a  consider¬ 
able  addition  would  be  made  to  the 
price.  Mr.  Huskisson  concluded 
by  stating,  that  he  was  willing  to 
take  off  the  duty  of  5s,  which  had 
been  imposed  two  years  ago  upon 
a  particular  sort  of  sugar  coming 
from  the  East  Indies,  which  was 
thought  to  be  equal  to  the  clayed 
sugar  of  the  West  Indies.  Consi¬ 
derable  difficulty  fwas  found  in 
appreciating  this  particular  sugar : 
The  best  judges  were  often  unable 
to  say,  whether  it  was  a  clayed 
sugar  or  not.  To  obviate  the  in¬ 
convenience  which  the  East-Indian 
planters  suffered  from  having  to 
send  that  sugar,  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  the  protecting  duty  charged 
upon  them  would  be  ten  shillings 
or  fifteen,  he  was  disposed  to  do 
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away  with  that  extra  five  shilling 
duty  altogether. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  l6l  to  34. 

On  the  1 5th  of  May,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Slavery  was  brought  before 
parliament,  by  Mr.  F.  Buxton, 
who  moved  as  a  resolution  “  That 
the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished  gradually  throughout  the 
British  colonies,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  may  be  found  consis¬ 
tent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  parties  concerned.” 
The  extinction  of  slavery,  which  he 
declared  to  be  his  object,  was  to  be 
effected  by  ordaining  that  all  negro 
children  born  after  a  certain  day, 
should  be  free.  The  operation  of 
this  one  principle  would  be,  that 
slavery  would  burn  itself  down 
into  its  socket  and  go  out.  “  At 
present,”  said  he,  “  we  have  in  our 
colonies,  a  certain  body  of  slaves. 
This  will  be  reduced  by  all  casual¬ 
ties  ;  but  it  will  not  be  replenish¬ 
ed  and  re-inforced  by  any  new 
recruits.  The  number  is  now 
about  a  million.  Next  year,  that 
number  will  be  somewhat  abated. 
In  ten  years  time,  it  will  be  visi¬ 
bly  diminished.  In  twenty  or 
thirty  years’  time,  all  the  young, 
the  vigorous,  and  those  rising  into 
life,  will  be  free ;  and  the  slaves 
will  be  those  who  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  their  days — who  are 
declining  into  age — the  old  and  the 
decrepid.  Every  year,  then,  will 
make  a  considerable  change;  every 
child  born  will  increase  the  one 
body — every  slave  dying  will  re¬ 
duce  the  other.  A  few  vears 

J 

further  and  you  will  find,  only 
here  and  there,  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  a  remnant  of 
slavery.  A  very  few  years  further, 


he  too  will  have  followed  his 
brethren,  and  slavery  will  be  no 
more.”  This  course  had  been 
adoptedin  N ew  Y ork,  Ceylon,  Ben- 
coolen.  Saint  Helena  and  Colombia. 
In  had  been  successful  every  where, 
and  would  be  equally  successful  in 
our  West-Indian  islands. 

“  This,”  said  Mr.  Buxton,  “is  the 
main  point.  It  secures,  a  distant, 
indeed,  but  a  certain  extinction  of 
slavery.  And  I  give  notice  to  his 
majesty’s  ministers — I  give  notice 
to  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  West  Indies,  that  if  they  con¬ 
cede  every  thing  else,  but  withhold 
this,  we  shall  not  relax  in  our 
exertions.  Hie  public  voice  is 
with  us  ;  and  I,  for  one,  will  never 
fail  to  call  upon  the  public,  loudly 
to  express  their  opinion,  till  justice 
has  so  far  prevailed  as  to  pronounce 
that  every  child  is  entitled  to 
liberty.” 

With  respect  to  the  existing 
slaves,  he  admitted  that  he  could 
not  call  for  their  emancipation ; 
but  the  only  reason  was,  that  they 
were  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom.  If  he  deemed  them  ripe 
for  deliverance,  his  moderation,  he 
confessed,  would  be  but  small. 
That  night,  for  once  and  for  ever, 
he  should  propose  to  strike  off 
their  chains ;  nor  would  he  wait 
one  moment,  from  the  conception 
that  the  masters  had  the  least 
shadow  of  a  title  to  their  persons. 
But  the  slave  -was  not  ripe  for  li¬ 
berty  ;  and  all  that  could  be  done 
for  him  was  to  mitigate  the  severi¬ 
ties  of  his  condition.  The  im¬ 
provements  which  Mr.  Buxton 
called  for,  and  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  communicated  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  were — that  the  slaves 
should  lie  attached  to  the  island, 
and,  under  modifications,  to  the 
soil — that  they  should  cease  to  be 
chattels  in  the  eye  of  the  law— 
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that  their  testimony  should  he  re¬ 
ceived,  quantum  valeat — that,  when 
any  one  laid  in  his  claim  to 
the  services  of  a  negro,  the  onus 
'probandi  should  rest  on  the  claim¬ 
ant — that  all  obstructions  to  manu¬ 
missions  should  be  removed — that 
the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law 
(fixing  by  competent  authority  the 
value  of  the  slave,  and  allowing 
him  to  purchase  a  day  at  a  time,) 
should  be  introduced — that  no  go¬ 
vernor,  judge,  or  attorney-general 
should  be  a  slave-owner — that  an 
effectual  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves — that  marriage  should  be 
enforced  and  sanctioned — that  the 
Sunday  should  be  devoted  by  the 
slave  to  repose  and  religious  in¬ 
struction  ;  and  that  other  time 
should  be  allotted  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  his  provision-grounds — 
that  some  (but  what,  he  could  not 
say)  measures  should  be  taken,  to 
restrain  the  authority  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  in  punishing  his  untried  slave, 
and  that  some  substitute  should 
be  found  for  the  driving-system. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Mr. 
F.  Buxton's  speech.  These  topics, 
however,  were  intermingled  with 
abundant  declamation  against  sla¬ 
very — logical  and  scriptural  de¬ 
monstrations  of  its  unreasonable¬ 
ness — and  pictures  of  the  cruelties 
with  which  it  once  was,  or  still 
might  be  polluted. 

Mr.  Canning,  after  deprecating 
the  introduction  of  the  many  de¬ 
clamatory  topics,  and  particularly 
of  the  delineations  of  cruelties 
that  had  long  ceased,  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  so  fearful  a  question, 
contended,  that  the  proposed  reso¬ 
lution  proceeded  upon  a  principle, 
which,  though  true  in  one  sense, 
was  not  true  in  the  meaning  in 
which  it  was  here  used.  The 
British  constitution  and  the  Chris* 


tian  religion  were,  in  their  spirit, 
unfavourable  to  slavery,  and  had 
a  natural  influence  hostile  to  it : 
but  neither  that  constitution  nor 
that  religion  prohibited  slavery. 
The  name  of  Christianity,  he 
thought,  ought  not  to  be  thus 
used,  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
act  in  a  much  more  summary  man¬ 
ner,  than  even  Mr.  Buxton  had 
proposed.  If  the  existence  of 
slavery  were  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution  and  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  how  could  he  consent  to 
pause  even  for  an  instant,  or  to 
allow  any  considerations  of  pru¬ 
dence  to  intervene  between  him 
and  his  object  ?  How  could  he 
propose  to  divide  slaves  into  two 
classes;  one  of  which  was  to  be 
made  free  directly,  while  he  left 
the  other  to  the  gradual  extinction 
of  their  state  of  suffering?  But 
if  the  British  constitution  did  not, 
in  its  necessary  operation,  go  to 
extinguish  slavery  in  every  colony, 
it  was  evident  that  the  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman’s  proposition  was  not  to  be 
understood  in  the  precise  sense 
which  he  gave  to  it;  and  if  the 
Christian  religion  did  not  require 
the  instant  and  unqualified  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  it  was  equally 
clear  that  the  hon.  member  had 
mis-stated  in  his  resolution  the 
principle  upon  which  he  himself 
was  satisfied  to  act.  But  while 
Mr.  Canning  contended  against 
the  literal  sense,  and  too  positive 
language,  of  Mr.  Buxton’s  reso¬ 
lution  ;  and  while  he  declared  his 
unwillingness  to  adopt  it  as  the 
basis  of  our  proceedings ;  he  beg¬ 
ged  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  quar¬ 
relling  with  the  intention  of  the 
mover.  He  admitted  as  fully  as 
the  hon.  gentleman  himself,  that 
the  spirit  both  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution  and  of  the  Christian  re- 
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ligion  is  in  favour  of  a  gradual 
extermination  of  this  unquestioned 
evil :  and  professed  himself  ready  to 
proceed  to  all  reasonable  and  prac¬ 
ticable  measures  for  that  purpose. 
The  plan,  however,  of  fixing  a 
day  from  which,  all  children  of 
slaves  bom  subsequently  were  to 
be  free,  did  not  appear  to  him  of 
that  kind ;  and  to  it,  therefore,  he 
was  decidedly  opposed.  At  the 
same  time,  he  abjured  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  perpetual  slavery  ;  express¬ 
ing  a  distinct  opinion,  that  the 
progeny  of  slaves  must  not  lie 
slaves  eternally,  though  he  was 
not  prepared  to  state  in  what  way 
he  would  set  about  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  object.  To  some  of  the 
points  referred  to  by  the  lion, 
mover,  Mr.  Canning  did  not  re¬ 
fuse  his  concurrence.  “For  in¬ 
stance,”  said  the  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  “  he  asks,  if  the 
present  mode  of  working — -that 
which  is  described  by  the  term, 
driving — the  slaves,  by  means  of 
a  cart- whip  in  the  hand  of  one 
who  follows  them,  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed?  I  reply,  certainly  not. 
But  I  go  further :  in  raising  any 
class  of  persons  from  a  servile  to  a 
civil  condition,  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  improvement  is  in 
the  observance  paid  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  sexes ;  and  I  would  there¬ 
fore  abolish,  with  respect  to  fe¬ 
males,  the  use  of  the  whip,  not 
only  as  a  stimulant  to  labour  in 
the  field,  but  altogether  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  punishment — thus  sav¬ 
ing  the  weaker  sex  from  indecency 
and  degradation.  I  should  farther  he 
inclined  to  concur  with  the  lion, 
gentleman  as  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  time  allowed  to  the  negroes 
for  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
so  lone  as  the  cultivation  of  his 
provision-ground  and  his  market¬ 
ing  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
Y  ou.  L  XV. 


the  sabbath.”  These  were  points 
on  which  Mr.  Canning  had  no 
hesitation  ;  but  there  were  some 
others  requiring  more  mature  con-* 
sideration  in  practice,  although,  in 
principle,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
say,  that  he  agreed  with  the 
mover.  He  agreed  with  him  in 
thinking,  that  what  is  now  consi¬ 
dered,  by  custom,  and  in  point  of 
fact,  the  property  of  the  negro, 
ought  to  he  secured  to  him  by  law 
— that  it  would  he  beneficial,  if 
the  liberty  of  bequest  were  as¬ 
sured  to  him  (perhaps  it  might  be 
made  conditional  upon  marriage) 
— that  it  might  perhaps  be  desir¬ 
able  to  do  something  with  regard 
to  the  admitting  the  evidence  of 
negroes — that  the  process  of  the 
writ  of  venditioni  exponas ,  by 
which  the  slaves  are  sold  separate¬ 
ly  from  the  estates,  ought,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  he  abolished.  “  The 
one  thing,”  added  Mr.  Canning, 
“  which  I  am  most  anxious  to 
avoid,  is  the  declaration  of  any 
pledge  of  an  abstract  nature ;  the 
laying  down  any  principle,  the 
construction  of  which  is  to  be  left 
to  those  whose  feelings  and  preju¬ 
dices,  and  nassions,  must  naturallv 
he  awake  to  these  discussions,  and 
who,  when  they  learn  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  this  House,  that  c  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  slavery,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  religion, 
are  incompatible/  might  imagine 
they  saw  in  such  a  declaration, 
what,  in  abstract  reasoning,  they 
would  he  fairly  entitled  to  see  in 
it — their  own  immediate  and  un¬ 
qualified  emancipation.  Lay  down 
such  principles  I  say,  and  those 
persons  would  have  a  right  to 
draw  that  *  conclusion,  and  when 
the  House  had  once  made  such  a 
declaration,  the  qualification  would 
come  too  late.”  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  peculiarly  desirous,  that  the 
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qualification  should  he  embodied  in 
the  same  vote  which  affirmed  the 
principle,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  left  to  inference  and  construc¬ 
tion  :  that  even  the  hopes  held  out 
for  the  future  should  be  qualified 
with  the  doubts,  with  the  delays, 
and  with  the  difficulties  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted,  before  they  could  possibly 
be  realized.  In  this  spirit,  and 
with  this  view,  he  submitted  to 
the  House  three  resolutions : — * 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt 
effectual  and  decisive  measures  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
slave  population  of  his  Majesty’s 
colonies : 

2.  That,  through  a  determined 
and  vigorous,  but  at  the  same  time 
judicious  and  temperate,  enforce¬ 
ment  of  such  measures,  this  House 
looks  forward  to  a  progressive  im¬ 
provement  in  the  character  of  the 
slave  population,  such  as  may  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  a  participation  in 
those  civil  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects: 

3.  That  this  House  is  anxious 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes  at  the  earliest  period  that 
may  be,  consistently  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  slaves  themselves,  the 
well-being  of  the  colonies,  and  a 
fair  and  equitable  consideration  of 
the  state  of  property  therein. 

A  long  debate  followed,  in  which 
Mr.Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Brougham, 
Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Marry att,  and  Mr. 
Baring  took  a  share.  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  resolutions  were  adopted 
without  a  division. 

The  disposition,  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  showed  on  this  occasion, 
to  yield  much,  if  not  every  thing, 
to  the  ultra-abolitionists,  produced 
a  very  deep  impression  on  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  sugar 
colonies,  and  had  even  a  very  un¬ 
favourable  effect  on  the  value  of 


W est-  Indian  property.  Still  greater 
was  the  alarm  spread  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  themselves ;  especially  when 
they  found,  that  the  ministry  were 
resolved  to  cause  the  resolutions 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that 
with  this  view,  a  circular,  dated 
the  24th  of  May,*  had  been  sent 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  cir¬ 
cular,  against  which  so  much  clamour 
was  raised. 

“  Colonial-Office,  Downing-street, 
May  24, 1823. 

“  1  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  you  the  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th 
instant ;  and  in  order  that  you  may 
better  understand,  not  only  the  general 
impression  of  the  House  in  coming  to 
these  resolutions,  but  more  particularly 
the  principles  which  have  guided  his 
Majesty’s  Government  in  p  imposing 
them,  and  which  will  continue  to  guide 
them  in  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  important  ob¬ 
jects  to  which  they  relate,  I  have  en¬ 
closed  the  best  report  that  I  can  pro¬ 
cure,  although  it  may  not  he  altogether 
a  correct  one,  ©f  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning. 

“  I  do  not  propose,  in  this  despatch, 
to  call  your  immediate  attention  to  all 
the  subjects  to  which  that  speech  refers  ; 
but  to  confine  myself  to  one  of  those 
points,  on  which  I  have  not  found  that 
any  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and 
which,  being  simple  in  its  nature,  may 
be  at  once  adopted,  viz. — -An  absolute 
prohibition  to  inflict  the  punishment  of 
flogging,  under  any  circumstances,  upon 
female  slaves.  The  system  of  meliora¬ 
ting  the  condition  of  slaves,  to  which 
his  Majesty’s  Government  stand  pledged 
by  these  resolutions,  cannot  better  com¬ 
mence  than  by  the  adoption  of  a  princi¬ 
ple,  which,  in  making  a  distinction  of 
treatment  between  male  and  female 
slaves,  cannot  fail  to  raise  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  class  generally  above  their  pre¬ 
sent  degraded  level,  and  to  restore  to 
the.  female  slaves  that  sense  of  shame, 
which  is  at  once  the  ornament  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  sex,  and  which  their 
present  mode  of  punishment  has  tended 
so  unfortunately  to  weaken,  if  not  to  ob¬ 
literate. 
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by  Lord  Bathurst,  to  the  function¬ 
aries  of  the  different  islands,  re¬ 
commending  or  rather  command¬ 
ing  that  the  use  of  the  whip  in 
the  field,  and  the  practice  of  pu¬ 
nishing  female  slaves  by  flogging, 
should  be  abolished.  The  degree, 
in  which  the  British  government 
seemed  disposed  to  interfere  di¬ 
rectly  between  the  slave  and  his 
master,  was  in  itself  odious  to  the 
planters ;  the  prospect  of  unceas¬ 
ing  future  interference,  ending 
finally  in  emancipation,  was  still 
more  unpleasing  to  them ;  and 
these  grounds  of  dissatisfaction 
were  still  further  increased  by  the 
not  unreasonable  apprehensions, 
which  they  entertained,  of  the 


“I  should  therefore  have  communi¬ 
cated  to  you  his  Majesty’s  commands, 
that  the  punishment  of  flogging  should 
for  the  future  cease  with  respect  to  fe¬ 
male  slaves,  had  I  not  been  desirous 
that  the  prohibition  should  proceed 
from  the  Court  of  Policy,  as  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  deprive  them  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  I  am  sure  they  will  feel  in 
originating  and  supporting  a  measure 
which  has  been  approved  of  by  all 
classes. 

“  With  respect  to  the  practice  of 
driving  the  slaves  to  their  work  by  the 
sound  of  the  whip,  and  to  the  arbitrary 
infliction  of  it  by  the  driver  as  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  labour,  1  am  equally  disposed  to 
trust  to  the  Court  of  Policy  to  originate 
measures  for  the  cessation  of  this  prac¬ 
tice,  which  I  need  not  state  must  be  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  feelings  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  this  country.  I  am  aware  that 
a  necessity  may  exist  for  retaining  the 
punishment  of  flogging  with  respect  to 
males,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  subject  to  defined  regulations 
and  resti'ictions  ;  but,  as  an  immediate 
measure,  I  cannot  too  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  whip  should  no  longer  be 
carried  into  the  field,  and  there  dis¬ 
played  by  the  driver  as  the  emblem  of 
his  authority,  or  employed  as  the  ready 
instrument  of  his  displeasure.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obe¬ 
dient  servant. 

(Signed)  “  BATHURST.’’ 


insubordination  and  insurrection, 
which  might  be  excited  among  the 
negroes,  by  a  knowledge  or  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  views  and 
plans  of  parliament  for  the  present 
mitigation  and  ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery. 

The  feelings  of  the  resident  West- 
Indian  proprietors  were  strongly 
displayed  in  the  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly  in  Jamaica.  Intimations  were 
there  thrown  out,  that  the  islands 
would  assert  their  independence, 
if  the  mother  country  should  per¬ 
sist  in  a  parliamentary  legislation, 
interfering  with  their  internal  con¬ 
cerns.  One  of  the  members,  a 
Mr.  Barrett,  recommended  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  majesty  for  the  removal 
of  lord  Bathurst  from  his  councils. 
A  bill  was  introduced  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Registry  act ;  proceed¬ 
ing  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of 
any  imputed  mischiefs  inherent  in 
the  act  itself,  as  from  a  desire  of 
fancied  retaliation  upon  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  for  prosecuting,  and,  still 
more,  upon  the  ministers  for  coun¬ 
tenancing,  projects  of  emancipation, 
contrary  to  the  assurances,  which, 
it  was  said,  had  been  given  to  the 
colonists,  that,  after  the  registry 
measure  should  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  parliament  would  in¬ 
termeddle  no  further  with  their 
rights. 

The  House  of  Assembly  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire, 
what  steps  were  necessary  to  be 
taken,  in  consequence  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  ministers,  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  The  report  of  this 
committee,  after  mentioning  the 
resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  stated,  “  That  his  majesty’s 
ministers  had,  by  those  resolutions, 
sanctioned  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  enemies  of  the  colonies  in 
the  mother  country,  and  pledged 
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themselves  to  enforce  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  should  tend  ultimately  to 
the  final  extinction  of  slavery  in 
the  British  colonies ;  that  the 
ministers,  in  their  conferences  with 
the  agent  of  the  island,  had  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  claim  to  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  injuries  the  colo¬ 
nies  would  sustain  in  the  mere  en¬ 
deavour  to  carry  the  scheme  of 
emancipation  into  effect ;  that  hv 
this  refusal  the  ministers  showed 
an  inclination,  not  only  to  dispose 
of  the  property  of  the  colonists 
without  their  consent,  but  even  to 
violate  the  common  rules  of  ho¬ 
nesty  ;  and  that  the  House  ought 
to  adopt  the  most  firm,  strong,  and 
constitutional  measures,  to  preserve 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
those  rights  which  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors.” 

Upon  this  report  the  House  of 
Assembly,  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  immediately  before  the  close 
of  their  session,  voted  unanimously 
the  following  resolutions  : — . 

“  That  the  patient  endurance, 
with  which  the  people  of  this  island 
have,  for  years  past,  struggled 
against  pecuniary  difficulties,  proves 
how  much  they  are  disposed  to 
submit  to,  where  the  evil  arises 
from  inevitable  causes,  or  from 
circumstances  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  the  empire.  But  this 
House  would  be  unmindful  of  their 


duty,  were  they  not  to  protest 
most  solemnly  against  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  heavy  and  ruinous  taxa¬ 
tion  on  the  produce  of  their  soil, 
at  a  time  when  the  demands  of  a 
state  of  warfare  can  no  longer  be 
urged  in  its  defence,  and  the” bless¬ 
ings  of  restored  tranquillity  have 
been  extended  to  their  fellow-sub¬ 
jects  in  the  mother  country. 

rc  That  this  House  cannot  con¬ 
template  without  sensations  of  as¬ 
tonishment,  and  the  most  serious 


apprehension,  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Parliament  in  their 
unanimous  vote  of  the  15th  of 
May  last :  as  if  the  machinations 
of  a  powerful  and  interested  party 
were  not  sufficiently  active  for  the 
work  of  destruction,  the  sanction 
of  ministerial  authority  has  been 
made  subservient  to  their  views, 
and  a  decree  has  gone  forth,  where¬ 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  once 
valuable  colony  (hitherto  esteemed 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British 
crown)  are  destined  to  he  offered 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice  at  the  altar 
of  fanaticism. 

f<:  That  this  House,  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people, 
are  hound  to  guard  the  rights  of 
their  constituents  against  every  en¬ 
deavour  that  may  be  made  to  in¬ 
fringe  upon  them :  they  pause,  in 
awful  expectation  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  must  result  from 
the  threatened  innovation,  and 
whilst  they  wait  the  event,  they 
are  prepared  to  meet  it ;  the  blood 
which  Hows  in  their  veins  is  Bri¬ 
tish  blood,  and  their  hearts  are 
animated  with  the  same  fearless 
determination,  which  enabled  their 
ancestors  to  resist,  with  success, 
every  encroachment  of  despotic 
power. 

(C  That  the  enactment  of  laws 
for  the  interna]  regulations  of  the 
island  is  exclusively  the  province 
of  the  local  legislature,  subject  to 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  his 
majesty.  This  House,  however, 
will  at  all  times  receive,  with  at¬ 
tention  and  respect,  any  suggestion 
of  his  majesty’s  ministers,  relating 
to  legislation,  when  offered  in  a 
consistent  and  becoming  manner, 
and  will  be  ready  to  adopt  such 
regulations  as  can  be  introduced 
without  hazard,  and  may  appear 
likely  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
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the  island;  but  this  House  cannot 
yield  to  any  measure  proposed  for 
their  consideration,  when  the  un¬ 
qualified  right  of  rejection  is  de¬ 
nied,  however  specious  the  object 
may  be,  or  however  high  the  au¬ 
thority  from  which  it  emanates. 

“  That  this  House,  impressed 
with  a  due  sense  of  their  own  dig¬ 
nity,  and  the  integrity  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  character,  set  at  nought  the 
malicious  and  unfounded  aspersions 
which  have  been  cast  upon  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jamaica :  proud  of 
their  attachment  to  his  majesty, 
his  family  and  government — de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  those  they 
represent,  and  alive  to  the  impulses 
of  humanity— the  House  need  no 
Pharisaical  dictation  to  promote 
them  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty ; 
but,  if  left  to  their  own  guidance, 
steadily  pursue  that  line  of  con¬ 
duct  which  comports  with  the 
loyalty  of  their  feelings,  their  re¬ 
gard  to  the  safety,  honour,  and 
welfare  of  the  island,  and  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  their  fellow-sub¬ 
jects  and  dependents.'’ 

They  also  voted  an  address  to 
the  duke  of  Manchester,  the  gover¬ 
nor,  which  showed  their  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  adopt  any  new  re¬ 
gulations  in  their  slave  code. 

The  House,”  said  they,  in  this 
address,  “  in  compliance  with  their 
answer  to  the  speech  your 
Grace  was  pleased  to  make  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session, 
have  proceeded  to  a  deliberate  and 
careful  revision  of  the  consolidated 
slave  law,  and  find  it  as  complete 
in  all  its  enactments  as  the  nature 
of  circumstances  will  admit,  to 
render  the  slave  population  as 
happy  and  comfortable  in  every 
respect  as  the  labouring  class  of 
any  part  of  the  world.  This 
House  also  most  solemnly  assures 
your  grace,  that  they  will  at  all 


times  be  ready  (if  left  to  them¬ 
selves)  to  watch  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  religious  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  slaves,  and  to 
make  such  ameliorating  enactments 
as  may  be  consistent  with  tlieir 
happiness  and  the  general  safety 
of  the  colony ;  but,  under  the  cri¬ 
tical  circumstances  in  which  the 
colony  is  now  placed,  by  reason  of 
the  late  proceedings  in  the  British 
parliament,  the  House  think  the 
present  moment  peculiarly  unfa¬ 
vourable  for  discussion,  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the 
minds  of  the  Negro  population, 
which,  the  House  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  believe,  is  at  present  per¬ 
fectly  cpiiet  and  contented.” 

In  the  council,  and  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Barbadoes,  the 
measures  of  government  met  with 
an  opposition  not  less  firm,  though 
more  mild  and  conciliating  in  tone. 
But  the  general  temper  of  the 
community  was  strongly  exhibited 
in  the  circumstances  of  an  outrage, 
which  was  perpetrated  against  an 
individual  connected  with  the  sup¬ 
posed  enemies  of  the  colonies  at 
home.  A  missionary  of  the  name 
of  Shrewsbury  was  suspected  of 
having  sent  home  to  the  society, 
by  which  he  was  employed,  state¬ 
ments  highly  injurious  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  white  population  of 
Barbadoes,  whom  he  represented 
as  bred  up  in  ignorance  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  and  incapable,  from  their 
depraved  habits,  of  acquiring  any 
knowledge  of  its  doctrines.  The 
people,  affected  by  these  supposed 
accounts,  having  obtained  what 
they  considered  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  charge,  their  first  proceeding 
was  to  repair  in  a  body  to  the 
chapel  in  which  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
officiated,  provided  with  cat-calls 
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and  other  noisy  instruments, 
which  they  employed  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  him  to  quit  the  pulpit, 
and  desist  from  the  performance  of 
his  duty.  All  their  efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  were  unavailing;  the  preacher 
kept  his  post  unmoved,  waited 
with  calmness  till  the  annoyances 
ceased,  and  then  proceeded  with 
his  functions.  Finding  it  impose 
sible  by  this  mode  to  drive  him 
from  his  post,  they  had  the  auda¬ 
city  to  invite,  by  written  placards, 
the  persons  aggrieved,  to  assemble 
on  the  following  evening.  Having 
met  at  the  appointed  time,  they 
proceeded  to  demolish  the  meeting¬ 
house  in  which  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
officiated  ;  and  after  they  had  ac¬ 
complished  this  so  effectually  that 
not  a  brick  or  piece  of  timber  was 
left  standing,  they  dispersed  quietly 
to  their  several  homes.  A  pro¬ 
clamation  was  issued  the  following 
day  by  sir  Henry  Warde,  offering 
a  reward  of  100/.  for  the  discovery 
of  any  of  the  actors  in  the  attack 
on  the  congregation-house  of  Mr. 
Shrewsbury ;  but  this  was  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  a  counter-pla¬ 
card  on  the  part  of  the  rioters, 
stating  that  “  the  good  people  of 
Barbadoes  would  take  care  fitly  to 
punish  such  person  or  persons  as 
should  make  any  discovery,”  and 
warning  all  missionaries  to  avoid 
their  shores.  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
thought  it  prudent  to  fly  from  the 
island. 

That  the  apprehensions  of  dan¬ 
ger  entertained  by  the  planters 
were  far  from  groundless,  was 
proved  too  well  by  the  events 
which  happened  in  Demerara. 
There,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  the 
intelligence  of  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  produced  considerable 
alarm.  Although  the  colonial 
newspapers  were  prohibited  from 


touching  on  the  subject,  it  was 
well-known  among  the  negro  po¬ 
pulation  that  measures  for  their 
benefit  were  going  forward ;  and 
the  general  opinion  among  the 
whites  was,  that  the  wisest  course 
for  the  colonial  authorities  would 
be,  to  take  some  steps  immediately 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  government  at  home.  This, 
it  was  expected,  would  be  done  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  court  of 
policy,  which  was  looked  forward 
to  with  so  much  anxiety,  that  per¬ 
sons  repaired  to  the  capital  from 
almost  every  estate,  in  order  that 
they  might  know  definitively  what 
course  they  were  to  pursue  towards 
their  slaves. 

The  Court  met,  and  after  having 
continued  its  sittings  for  several 
days,  separated  without  having 
taken  or  promulgated  any  mea¬ 
sure.  An  adjourned  meeting  was 
held  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and 
was  equally  ineffectual.  A  third 
adjourned  meeting  took  place  to 
no  better  purpose.  It  was  now 
understood,  however,  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  members  of  the  court ;  for  that 
some  of  those,  who  were  extensive 
proprietors,  argued  that  every  con¬ 
cession  to  the  slave  population  was 
so  much  taken  from  the  value  of 
their  property,  and  was  leading  to 
the  absolute  destruction  of  it ;  and 
that  it  was  better  to  correspond 
with  the  government  before  taking 
any  step,  and  perhaps,  on  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  matter  might  be 
abandoned  entirely.  Thus,  the 
Court  of  Policy,  after  meeting  for 
the  third  time,  rose  without  doing 
any  thing — at  least  without  either 
public  or  private  communication 
on  the  subject,  or  on  the  result  of 
their  sittings.  In  this  situation, 
and  during  these  protracted  dis¬ 
cussions,  several  of  the  proprietors, 
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and  those  who  had  the  charge 
of  estates,  abolished  on  their  re¬ 
spective  plantations  the  use  of  the 
whip  in  the  field  in  the  hands  of 
the  driver,  and  substituted  the  bell 
for  the  crack  of  the  whip  as  the 
signal  for  going  to  work.  Mat¬ 
ters  continued  in  this  state  of  un¬ 
certainty  till  Monday  the  18th  of 
August,  when  information  was  re¬ 
ceived,  that  an  insurrection  was 
breaking  out  among  the  slaves  on 
the  eastern  coast.  It  first  mani¬ 
fested  itself  at  Mahaica ;  and  on 
that  day  assumed  a  more  decided 
form  on  an  estate  called  Le  Res- 
souvenir,  the  negroes  of  which, 
rescued  by  force  two  slaves  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  adjoining  plantation,  who 
had  been  taken  into  custody,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  being  carried 
back  to  their  master.  A  Mr. 
Smith,  a  zealous  missionary  be¬ 
longing  to  the  London  Society,  re¬ 
sided  at  Le  Ressouvenir,  and  was 
at  home  when  the  tumult  took 
place.  Lie  used  his  endeavours 
successfully  to  rescue  the  manager 
from  the  negroes,  and  continued 
his  exertions  to  induce  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  duty,  till  he  himself 
was,  by  violence,  and  with  a 
weapon  held  to  his  body,  driven 
from  the  estate. 

The  first  suspicion  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  founded  on  informa¬ 
tion  given  to  a  Mr.  Simpson,  by  a 
faithful  slave ;  who  stated,  that  the 
negroes  in  his  neighbourhood  had 
been  for  some  time  assembling  in 
great  numbers  at  night ;  that  some 
incendiaries  (among  whom  were 
white  men)  were  promulgating 
news  of  King  George  and  the  par¬ 
liament  having  decreed  a  general 
manumission,  which  was  frustrat¬ 
ed  only  by  the  governor,  the  local 
authorities,  and  the  white  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  that  the  negroes  were 
nevertheless  resolved  on  securing 


their  freedom,  and,  if  no  otherwise 
attainable,  by  arms ;  and  finally, 
that  they  were  to  commence  opera¬ 
tions  the  same  night.  General 
Murray,  the  governor,  repaired  first 
to  the  court  of  justice,  and  hastened 
thence,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and 
8  or  10  of  the  George-tovvn  militia, 
to  the  disturbed  district.  He 
found  several  of  the  estates  in  in¬ 
surrection,  and  the  male  negroes 
drawn  up  in  regular  order,  armed 
with  cutlasses,  and  some  with  fire¬ 
arms.  He  had  a  parley  with  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them 
to  return  to  their  work.  They 
told  him,  that  they  understood  that 
their  freedom,  or  some  good  thing 
for  them,  had  come  out  from  the 
king,  and  was  in  his  hands  ;  that 
he  and  their  owners  together  with¬ 
held  it ;  and  that  they  were  now 
determined  to  take  it  themselves. 
He  explained  the  truth  to  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  undeceive 
them  ;  but  they  were  not  satisfied, 
and  the  governor  and  his  party 
were  fired  on  from  the  rear  of  the 
body  of  negroes.  On  this  he  re¬ 
treated  ;  his  escape  was  attempted 
to  be  prevented  at  a  bridge,  where 
the  negroes  were  in  considerable 
strength ;  but  partly  through  en¬ 
treaty,  and  partly  from  the  show  of 
force,  he  and  his  escort  got  off.  In 
the  course  of  that  night,  all  the  ne¬ 
groes  on  the  estates  as  far  as  Ma¬ 
haica,  with  only  one  exception, 
rose,  and  took  possession  of  the 
property— putting  the  proprietors, 
managers,  &c.  into  confinement, 
and,  in  most  places,  in  the  stocks. 
There  was  no  burning  of  buildings 
or  canes,  nor  any  personal  violence, 
except  where  resistance  was  made 
to  the  delivery  of  the  fire-arms,  in 
the  course  of  which  three  overseers, 
it  is  said,  were  killed,  and  twice  as 
many  wounded.  The  governor, 
on  his  return  to  the  town,  pro* 
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claimed  martial  law,  and  took 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt.  On  the  same  night,  de¬ 
tachments  of  the  21st  Fusileers 
and  1st  West- India  regiments, 
which  had  marched  from  the  garri¬ 
son  under  the  command  of  captain 
Stewart,  came  up  with  the  rebels 
at  Plantation  Wiitenburgli,  and, 
after  a  short  engagement,  compelled 
them  to  retire,  having  killed  and 
wounded  several,  without  any  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  troops.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  21st,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant  Peddie,  con¬ 
tinued  to  push  forward,  skirmish¬ 
ing  occasionally  and  successfully, 
and  forcing  the  negroes  to  retire. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  a  large 
body  of  the  revolters,  between 
700  and  800  in  number,  and  well 
armed,  assembled  at  Plantation 
Douchfour.  They  commenced  an 
attack  upon  lieutenant  Brady,  of 
the  21st,  who  had  marched  earlv 
in  the  morning  with  a  small  party 
of  that  corps  under  his  command 
from  Maliaica,  to  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  arrest  their  progress : 
they  attempted  to  surround  him ; 
but  he  effected  his  retreat  to  the 
post  in  good  order,  killing  and 
wounding  from  1 0  to  1 5,  without 
any  loss  whatever  on  his  side. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the 
rebels  being  still  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  post,  and  at  the  Bridge  of 
Plantation  Beehive,  lieutenant 
Brady  proceeded  to  attack  them, 
and,  on  his  march,  threw  in  a  small 
detachment  to  clear  some  bushes 
he  had  occasion  to  pass,  where  the 
rebelshad  posted  a  party  well  armed 
to  impede  his  advance.  This  service 
was  successfully  performed,  six  of 
the  rebels  being  killed  on  the  spot, 
the  troops  possessing  themselves  of 
their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the 
main  body  retreating  with  great 
precipitation,  Qn  (he  same  morn* 
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mg,  a  detachment  of  the  George¬ 
town  brigade  of  militia  succeeded 
in  coming  up  with,  and  defeating 
a  strong  party  of  the  rebels  at 
Plantation  Elizabeth  Hall,  who 
were  compelled  to  retreat  imme¬ 
diately,  with  the  loss  of  about  40 
killed  and  many  wounded.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  strong  detachment, 
composed  of  the  21st  Fusileers, 
and  the  George-town  brigade  of 
militia,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-colonel  Leahy,  proceed¬ 
ed  up  the  coast  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  arrived  at  Chateau  Mango 
about  nine  o’clock.  Leaving  a  few 
of  the  21st  and  some  militia  at 
that  place,  the  lieutenant-colonel 
pushed  forward  with  the  remainder 
of  his  detachment  (strengthened  by 
a  rifle  company,  and  twenty 
coloured  militia,  who  had  joined 
him  on  the  march)  upon  Lusignan, 
where  the  rebels  were  reported  to 
he  assembled  in  considerable  force. 
In  releasing  the  whites  upon  a  plan¬ 
tation  called  Better  Hope,  a  few 
si  lots  were  exchanged,  some  arms 
taken,  and  five  or  six  negroes  killed. 
The  detachment  proceeded,  liberat¬ 
ing  the  white  people  on  the  different 
estates  as  they  advanced,  leaving 
small  parties  at  each  to  maintain  the 
communication  ;  and  they  arrived 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  at  Plantation  Bache¬ 
lor’s  Adventure,  the  rendezvous  of 
the  disaffected,  who  were  in  num¬ 
ber  considerably  above  1,500,  and 
were  hold  enough  to  assail  the 
sentries  with  cutlasses.  The 
troops  continued  under  arms  ;  and 
as  day-light  began  to  break,  the 
fronts  of  two  considerable  bodies 
of  the  rebels  were  discovered  on 
the  bridges  to  the  right  and  left, 
amounting  to  about  L000  each,  all 
armed,  mostly  with  cutlasses,  and 
bayonets  fixed  upon  poles ;  they 
did  net  appear  tQ  have  more  than 
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100  stand  of  arms  and  some  pistols. 
The  lieutenant-colonel,  having  in 
vain  attempted  to  convince  these 
deluded  people  of  their  error,  and 
every  attempt  to  induce  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  having  failed, 
lie  made  his  dispositions,  charged 
the  two  bodies  simultaneously,  and 
dispersed  them  with  the  loss  of 
from  100  to  150.  On  his  side 
there  was  only  one  rifleman  slightly 
wounded.  This  success  put  a  com¬ 
plete  termination  to  the  revolt. 
During  its  continuance,  the  wes¬ 
tern  district  of  the  colony  remained 
perfectly  tranquil. 

Courts-martial  were  held  for  the 
trial  of  the  prisoners  ;  and  many 
of  the  insurgent  slaves  were  ex¬ 
ecuted.  From  the  evidence  given 
upon  the  trials,  there  was  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy  did  not  go  further  than, 
by  taking  temporary  possession  of 
the  estates,  to  compel  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  those  regulations  in  their 
favour,  which  thev  believed  to 
have  been  made,  but  to  be  with¬ 
held  bv  their  masters  and  the  go- 
vernor. 

The  vengeance  obtained  bv  the 
execution  of  slaves,  was  not  deemed 
sufficient.  Smith,  the  missionary, 
had  been  taken  into  custody  on  the 
21st  of  August,  on  the  charge  of 
being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  ; 
all  his  papers  were  seized ;  and  so 
strict  was  his  confinement,  that  his 
brother  missionary,  Mr.  Elliott 
(against  whom  there  was  no  ground 
of  suspicion,  as  not  a  single  negro 
under  his  superintendance  had 
taken  part  in  the  revolt)  Avas  im¬ 
prisoned  for  ten  days,  merely  be¬ 
cause  lie  had  paid  a  visit  to  his 
fellow  labourer  in  the  work  of 
Christianity.  On  the  13th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  Smith  was  brought  to  trial 
before  a  court-martial,  which  con¬ 
tinued,  by  adjournment,  to  the  24th 


of  November,  and  concluded  by 
finding  the  accused  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence.  The  men,  how¬ 
ever,  who  had  courage  to  condemn, 
were  afraid  to  carry  their  sentence 
into  execution  :  and  proceedings 
were  suspended,  till  his  majesty's 
determination  on  the  case  could  be 
known.  In  the  mean  time.  Smith 
was  subjected  to  the  closest  im¬ 
prisonment,  the  miseries  of  which 
Avere  aggravated  by  much  unne¬ 
cessary  severity.  A  disease;,  under 
which  he  had  laboured,  when  he 
was  first  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
Avent  on  increasing ;  and  he  was 
rescued  by  the  hand  of  death,  be¬ 
fore  the  neAvs  arrived,  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  had  rescinded  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial. 

The  details  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  court-martial  were  not 
knoAvn  at  the  time  ,*  but  the  most 
important  parts  of  them  Avere 
subsequently  published  —  a  most 
melancholy  specimen  of  ignorance 
and  injustice.  The  members  of  it 
disregarded  equally  the  forms  and 
the  principles  of  krw  ;  every  rule 
of  evidence  Avas  violated ;  and  after 
all,  there  Avas  not  a  shadow  of 
proof,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  had  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  insur¬ 
rection,  till  the  moment  when  it 
broke  out,  and  he  interfered  to 
suppress  it.  But  he  Avas  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  therefore  lie  was  con- 
demned  —  condemned  by  a  court 
sitting  in  the  name  of  the  Crown 
of  England,  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  that  Englishmen  hold 
most  sacred.  It  is  long  since  our 
annals  have  been  stained  with  an  act 
of  injustice  equally  outrageous  ; 
and  the  safety  of  mankind  and  the 
sanctity  of  laAv,  require  that  the 
participators  in  so  foul  a  deed 
should  not  pass  unbranded  and  un¬ 
punished. 

The  emigrants,  who  had  formed 
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new  establishments  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  were  reduced  in  the 
present  year  to  a  very  miserable 
condition.  For  three  years  suc- 
eesssively,  the  crops  of  wheat  and 
Indian  corn  had  been  famished  by 
drought,  or  destroyed  by  a  species 
of  blight  called  rust ;  the  soil  and 
climate  were  discovered  to  be 
utterly  unfit  for  purposes  of  tillage 
husbandry ;  and  the  resources  of 
the  settlers  were  wholly  exhausted. 
Many  of  them  applied  to  lord 
Charles  Somerset  for  a  conveyance 
to  England  or  to  Van  Diemen's 
land;  but  the  answer  was,  that 
no  means  of  such  conveyance  (e  were 
at  his  excellency's  disposal."  Dur¬ 
ing  his  temporarv  absence  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Sir  R.  Donkin,  who  held 
the  command  ad  interim,  with  a 
view  to  the  safety  of  the  emigrants, 
established  military  posts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Fish  River — 
Fort  Wiltshire,  in  advance  of  that 
river --'and  Fredericksburgh,  be¬ 
tween  the  Fish  River  and  the 
Beeka.  The  latter,  composed  of 
half-pay  officers  and  other  military 
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acquainted  with  the  mode  of  Caffre 
warfare,  was  half  way  on  the 
route  towards  the  Caffres,  and 
formed  an  effectual  protection  to 
the  settlements  newly  created. 
Immediately  on  lord  C.  Somerset's 
return,  all  these  safeguards  of  the 
colony  were,  it  is  said,  withdrawn. 
The  town  of  Bathurst,  in  the 
centre  of  the  emigrant  country, 
was  stripped  at  once  of  its  garrison, 
and  deprived  of  its  rank  as  county 
town;  the  capital  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons,  who  had  expended 
their  all  in  buildings  and  domestic 
establishments  there,  was  lost,  and 
the  whole  country  was  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Caffre  depredations. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the 
cattle  were  carried  off  by  droves ; 
the  colonists,  Dutch  as  well  as 
English,  attacked  by  the  plun¬ 
derers  in  open  day ;  and  some  of 
them  savagely  murdered.  The 
complaints  against  his  lordship’s 
administration  were  loud ;  whether 
they  were  well  founded  or  not,  we 
are  as  yet  without  the  means  ot 
judging. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Motion  respecting  Mr.  Bowring’s  Imprisonment :  the  Conduct  pursued 
by  the  British  Government  in  that  Affair — Claim  of  Mrs.  Olive 
Serres  to  be  Princess  of  Cumberland :  Mr.  Peel’s  exposition  of  the 
Imposture — Prorogation  of  Parliament — Mr.  Canning’s  refusal  to 
acknowledge  or  hold  communication  with  the  Regency  of  Madrid— 
Appointment  of  Consuls  and  Consuls- General  in  the  States  of  South 
America — - Our  Relations  with  South  America — Mr.  Canning’s  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  :  his  speech  at  Plymouth. 


AMONG  the  alleged  cases  of 
individual  hardship,  which 
were  in  the  present  session,  brought 
before  parliament,  only  two  deserve 
to  he  noticed:  those  of  Mr.  Bowring 
and  of  Mrs.  Olive  Serres,  styling 
herself  the  Princess  of  Cumberland. 

Mr.  Bowring’s  case  was  brought 
into  discussion,  on  the  27tli  of 
February,  by  a  motion  of  lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  papers  connected 
with  the  imprisonment  of  that 
gentleman.*  According  to  lord 
Archibald  Hamilton’s  statement, 
Mr.  Bowring,  being  on  his  return 
from  a  commercial  journey  to 
France  and  Italy,  had  arrived  at 
Calais.  After  his  baggage  was 
examined  at  the  Customs,  he  was 
informed,  that  he  must  submit  his 
papers  to  an  inspection  ;  and  being 
taken  before  the  mayor,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison.  In  answer  to  his 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  his 
alleged  crime,  he  was  told  that  a 
telegraphic  despatch  had  been 
received,  directing  the  examination 
of  his  papers.  After  remaining  in 
prison  at  Calais  two  days,  he  was 
conveyed,  in  obedience  to  another 
telegraphic  despatch,  to  Boulogne. 


Here  again  he  was  refused  the  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
crime.  He  had  not  been  long  at 
Boulogne,  before  the  inconvenience 
of  his  imprisonment  was  increased 
by  many  unnecessary  severities* 
He  was  confined  au  secret  in  a 
loathsome  prison,  deprived  of  the 
society  of  his  friends,  and  denied 
the  benefit  of  professional  advice. 
Mr.  Bowring  having  in  the  mean 
time  applied  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
for  protection,  a  new  charge  at  the 
end  of  eleven  days  was  manufac¬ 
tured  ;  and  Mr.  Bowring  learned,, 
that  he  was  now  accused  of  being 
engaged  as  an  accomplice  with 
others,  in  a  plot  against  the  French 
government.  After  several  other 
examinations,  at  none  of  which  he 
had  been  allowed  a  professional 
advocate,  a  letter  was  received  at 
Boulogne,  by  which  Mr.  Bowring 
was  summoned  to  go  to  Paris,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  informed 
that  he  could  not  be  compelled  to 
go.  At  length  the  proceedings 
were  concluded  by  a  sentence,  the 
words  of  which  were,  that  Mr.  Bow¬ 
ring  was  set  at  liberty,  because  the 
crime,  of  which  he  was  accused,  did 
not  warrant  his  imprisonment  at  all* 
Mr.  Canning,  in  reply,  gave 
such  an  account  of  the  con* 


*  Fide  Vol.  LXIV.  p,  216. 
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duct  of  our  government  on  this 
affair,  as  satisfied  every  person  of 
the  zeal  of  the  secretary  of  the 
foreign  department  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  individuals.  He 
stated,  that,  when  he  heard  of  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Bowring,  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  the  part,  which  the 
British  government  were  bound  to 
adopt,  was,  to  take  care  that  the 
laws,  not  of  England,  but  of 
France,  were  applied  to  his  case 
with  perfect  impartiality.  Instruc¬ 
tions  were  sent,  within  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  after  the  affair  was 
known,  to  his  majesty’s  ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Paris,  directing  him  to  take 
instant  measures  to  inquire  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ; 
and,  if  there  were  no  cause  to  war¬ 
rant  an  application  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  to  some  special  measure, 
to  watch  carefully  over  all  the 
proceedings,  and  to  see  that  the  law 
was  administered  with  the  best 
legal  information,  with  perfect 
impartiality,  and  with  strict  jus¬ 
tice.  He  did  not  feel  it  right  to 
ask,  that  Mr.  Bowring’s  case  should 
be  separated  from  that  of  any  other 
set  of  men  in  France,  native  or 
foreigners :  He  was  not  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  or  the  trial  by  jury,  should 
be  introduced  into  the  French  ter¬ 
ritory,  on  account  of  Mr.  Bowring : 
but  he  did  think  it  proper,  that, 
whatever  was  the  practice  in 
France  towards  an  accused  person, 
that  practice  should  be  strictly 
observed  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Bowring ;  that  any  deviation  from 
it  might  justify  national  interfer¬ 
ence;  and  that  national  interference 
could  only  begin,  when  individual 
injustice  was  perpetrated.  Mr. 
Bowring  was,  in  the  first  place, 
arrested  as  the  bearer  of  sealed 
letters,  and  as  thereby  defrauding 
the  pQst*pffiee  of  Fmiee^a  grime 


of  no  moral  turpitude,  a  crime  not 
malum  in  sc,  but  malum  prohibitum 
— -an  offence,  however,  which  was 
a  misdemeanor,  by  the  English 
law.  With  us,  it  was  visited  by  a 
pecuniary  fine  ;  in  France,  it  was 
punished  in  a  more  summary  man¬ 
ner.  But,  being  detained  as  the 
carrier  of  letters,  there  grew  out  of 
those  letters,  or  of  other  things  which 
arose  in  the  course  of  that  accusa¬ 
tion,  matter  which  occasioned  a 
charge  of  a  heavier  crime— a  crime 
that  incurred  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment.  On  this  latter 
crime,  however,  be  it  what  it  might, 
he  was  never  brought  to  trial ;  and 
he  was  ultimately  released.  When 
he  was  released  for  the  greater 
crime,  he  was  not  detained  on 
account  of  the  lesser ;  but  was  set 
at  liberty,  as  the  lesser  crime  did 
not  incur  the  punishment  of  im¬ 
prisonment.  Mr.  Bowring  was 
not  released  because  he  had  been 
unjustly  imprisoned ;  but  because 
the  offence,  which  incurred  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment,  was 
not  proceeded  on,  and  the  other 
offence  had  not  that  punishment 
attached  to  it  by  the  French  law. 
Mr.  Canning  added,  that,  during 
the  whole  of  these  transactions,  if 
Mr.  Bowring  had  been  nearest  to 
the  British  government  in  affec¬ 
tion,  and  nearest  to  Mr.  Canning’s 
own  feelings  individually,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  watch  over 
the  proceedings  with  more  anxious 
vigilance.  But,  when  those  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  brought  to  an  end 
(and  their  close,  he  believed,  was 
precipitated  by  the  interference  of 
the  British  government ;  an  inter¬ 
ference,  which  called  on  the  F rench 
government,  not  to  let  go,  but  to 
proceed  or  let  go) — the  only  course 
tor  the  British  government  to  pur¬ 
sue  was,  to  inquire  whether  any 
Qompeasatio#  was  due  to  Mr. 
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Bowring,  and  to  ascertain  by  the 
opinion,  not  of  English  lawyers, 
but  of  French  lawyers,  whether 
the  entire  proceedings  were  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  usual  course  of 
French  jurisprudence.  According¬ 
ly,  he  himself  instructed  sir  Charles 
Stuart  to  lay  before  two  of  the 
first  advocates  of  Paris,  who  were 
officially  employed  by  government, 
and  two  other  eminent  advocates 
selected  from  the  bar,  and  who 
were  known  to  be  politically  hostile 
to  the  government,  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Mr.  Bowring's  case, 
and  to  ask  whether,  with  respect 
to  that  individual,  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  French  law  had  been 
steadily  observed  ?  The  answer 
of  these  gentlemen  (concurring  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  law,  but 
differing  in  their  political  opinions) 
was,  that,  in  the  proceedings  to¬ 
wards  Mr.  Bowring,  the  usual 
practice  of  the  French  law  had 
been  scrupulously  observed — that 
those  proceedings  were  exactly  the 
same  as  would  have  been  adopted 
towards  a  French  subject.  It 
therefore  appeared,  that  Mr. 
Bowring,  being  in  the  French 
territory,  had  nothing  more  to 
complain  of,  than  any  Frenchman 
who  was  detained  without  trial 
might  complain  of.  That  gentle¬ 
man,  undoubtedly,  was  detained. 
To  that  inconvenience  the  accusa¬ 
tion  necessarily  subjected  him.  if 
the  accusation  were  wanton  and 
malicious,  the  course  would  be,  to 
establish  that  fact  by  an  individual 
proceeding ;  and  in  the  progress 
of  such  proceeding  (if  the  French 
law  allowed  it),  Mr.  Bowring  was 
assured,  that  he  should  have  the 
countenance  and  protection  of  the 
British  government.  If,  however, 
the  French  law  did  not  allow  such 
a  proceeding,  Mr.  Bowring  could 
only  regret  that  he  had  gone  to  a 


country  not  so  happy  in  its  consti¬ 
tution,  and  not  so  just  in  its  laws, 
as  the  state  which  he  had  left ;  and 
having  subjected  himself  to  the 
jurisprudence  of  that  country,  he 
must  abide  by  the  consequences. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  sir  Gerard 
Noel  presented  a  [petition  from 
Mrs.  Olive  Serres,  asserting  her 
claim  of  descent  from  the  royal 
family  ;*  and  on  the  18th  of  J  une, 
he  moved  that  the  petition  should 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 
Mr.  Peel,  on  this  occasion,  showed 
satisfactorily,  that  Mrs.  Serres 
either  was  herself  practising  a 
most  impudent  imposture,  or  was 
the  innocent  dupe  of  others.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Peel’s  statement, 
there  were  formerly  two  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Wilmot ;  the  one, 
Dr.Wihnot,  the  other  a  Mr.  Robert 
Wilmot :  and  the  person  now 
claiming  to  be  princess  of  Cumber¬ 
land  was  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Wilmot.  Proof  of  her  birth  and 
baptism  existed,  and  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  she  had  been  contented 
with  this  humble  origin.  But  in 
the  year  1817,  she  discovered  that 
she  was  the  daughter  not  of  Robert 
Wilmot,  but  of  the  late  duke  of 
Cumberland,  brother  to  his  late 
majesty.  She  did  not  then,  in¬ 
deed,  pretend  that  she  was  the 
legitimate,  but  the  illegitimate, 
daughter ;  and,  in  1817,  a  petition, 
signed  “  Olive  Serres,”  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  majesty  by  a  person 
on  her  behalf,  which  contained 
these  words — “  May  it  please  your 
royal  highness  to  attend  to  the  at¬ 
testations  which  prove  this  lady  to 
be  the  daughter  of  the  late  duke 
of  Cumberland,  by  a  Mrs.  Payne, 
the  wife  of  a  captain  in  the  navy. 
Mrs.  Payne  was  the  sister  to  Dr. 
Wilmot,  and  this  lady  was  born 
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at  Warwick*  and  the  attestation 
of  her  birth  is  both  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  matron  and  the 
medical  attendant.’5.  This  petition 
represented  her  as  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  ;  but,  in  1819,  the  lady  became 
dissatisfied  with  this  distinction/ 
and  then  she  discovered,  and  pro¬ 
duced  attestations  to  prove,  that 
she  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  by  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Wilrnot.  She 
alleged,  that  Dr.  Wilrnot  had  a 
daughter  who  was  privately  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  late  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  in  1767*  It  was  known, 
that  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  in  fact  married,  not  to 
Miss  Wilrnot,  but  to  Mrs.  Horton, 
in  1769*  Of  course,  the  ground 
of  the  petitioner’s  claim  was,  that 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  been 
guilty  of  having  been  married  to 
her  mother  two  years  before  his 
union  with  Mrs.  Horton.  After 
the  death  of  lord  Warwick,  and  of 
every  party  who  could  prove  the 
signatures,  the  petitioner  produced 
several  documents  to  show,  that 
there  had  been  a  private  marriage 
in  17fi7*  and  that  she  was  the  off¬ 
spring  of  it.  The  marriage  at 
that  date  would  have  been  legal ; 
the  royal  marriage  act  not  then 
having  been  passed.  She  also  pro¬ 
duced  various  papers  to  account  for 
the  secret  having  been  so  mys¬ 
teriously  kept  till  the  year  1819: 
but  none  of  these  papers  had  been 
forthcoming,  until  the  death  of 
every  party  whose  signatures  they 
purported  to  bear :  even  the  ac¬ 
coucheur,  who  attended  her  mo¬ 
ther,  died  in  1818,  a  year  before 
the  claim  was  advanced.  The  attest¬ 
ing  witnesses  to  her  documents 
were,  Mr.  Dunning,  lord  Chatham, 
and  lord  Warwick ;  and  their  names 
were  used  to  prove  a  secret  mar¬ 


riage,  and  the  consequent  birth  of 
a  child  in  1772— no  other,  as  was 
pretended,  than  the.  present  Mrs. 
Serres.  To  account  for  the  long 
belief  that  she  was  really  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Wilrnot,  she  as¬ 
serted  that,  Mrs.  Wilrnot,  having 
been  delivered  of  a  still-born  child, 
the  petitioner,  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  sake  of  concealment, 
and  that  Mr.  Dunning  and  lord 
Chatham  had  consented  to  that 
substitution.  The  story,  said  Mr. 
Peel,  was  full  of  fabrications  from 
beginning  to  end ;  the  two  most 
important  documents — the  sup¬ 
posed  will  of  his  late  majesty,  and 
the  pretended  certificate  of  the 
private  marriage,  were  plain  for¬ 
geries.  The  petitioner  claimed 
15,000 /.  under  an  instrument 
which  she  called  a  will,  signed  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  1774,  by  his  late 
majesty,  and  witnessed,  “  J.  Dun¬ 
ning,  Chatham,  and  Brook.”  The 
terms  of  the  bequest  were  singular. 
It  was  headed  G.  R.  “  In  case  of 
our  royal  demise,  we  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  Olive,  our  brother  of 
Cumberland’s  daughter,  the  sum 
of  15,000/.,  commanding  our  heir 
and  successor,  to  pay  the  same  pri¬ 
vately  to  our  said  niece,  for  her 
use,  as  a  recompense  for  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  she  may  have  known 
through  her  father.”  This  paper 
was  witnessed,  among  others,  by 
lord  Chatham  in  1774;  now  that 
nobleman  had  resigned  his  office  in 
17b8,  and  never  afterwards  held 
any  public  employment:  In  1772, 
he  made  a  speech  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  king’s  government ; 
and,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1775, 
he  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
Boston.  Those,  who  knew  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  his  late  majesty  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  war 
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would  find  it  difficult  to  believe, 
that  under  such  circumstances  he 
would  select  lord  Chatham  to  be 
his  confident  in  a  private  trans¬ 
action  such  as  the  one  in  question. 
But,  on  a  reference  to  the  recorded 
speech  of  lord  Chatham  on  that 
occasion,  it  would  be  found  that 
that  noble  lord  actually  commenced 
it  with  these  words :  “As  I  have 
not  the  honour  of  access  to  his 
majesty,  I  will  endeavour  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  him,  through  the  constitu¬ 
tional  channel  of  this  House,  my 
ideas  of  America,  to  rescue  him 
from  the  misadvice  of  his  present 
ministers.”*  There  was  another 
of  this  lady’s  documents,  said  to  be 
signed  by  lord  Chatham,  of  a  still 
more  extraordinary  nature.  It 
began— “  To  be  committed  to  the 
flames  after  my  decease  and  it  tes¬ 
tified,  “  that,  the  duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  having  subjected  himself  to 
the  crime  of  bigamy,  we  have 
agreed  to  let  his  daughter  Olive  be 
the  sacrifice.”  It  was  signed 
“  Warwick  and  Chatham.”  It  was 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1775, 
that  lord  Chatham  had  made 
his  motion  respecting  the  troops  at 
Boston,  and  in  six  weeks  after¬ 
wards  his  name  was  appended  to  a 
document  couched  in  these  terms — 
“The  princess  Olive,  only  child  of 
Henry  Frederick,  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  bred  up  as  my  brother 
Robert’s  daughter,  may  be  known 
by  a  large  brown  spot  of  a  liver 
colour,  on  her  right  ribs.”  The 
pretended  certificate  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  which  was  dated  March  4, 
1 7 6‘7,  was  in  these  words — “  I 
hereby  certify  that  Henry  Freder¬ 
ick,  duke  of  Cumberland,  was  this 
day  married  to  Olive  Wilmot,  and 
that  such  marriage  has  been  le¬ 
gally  and  duly  solemnized,  accord¬ 


*  See  Pari.  History,  v.  18,  p,  149. 
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ing  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England.”  It  was 
signed  “James  Wilmot,’*  present 
“  Brooke,”  “  J.  Adder.”  “  G.  R.” 
was  also  appended,  but  for  what 
purpose  did  not  appear.  This  do¬ 
cument  was  intended  to  make  out, 
that  the  marriage  was  solemnized 
by  James  Wilmot,  the  real  uncle  of 
the  petitioner.  Now,  James  Wil¬ 
mot  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  unfortunately 
for  the  petitioner,  on  that  very  day, 
March  4,  1767,  he  was  resident 
there ;  as  it  appeared  by  the  books 
of  the  college,  that  he  quitted 
Oxford  on  the  5th  of  March,  1767, 
So  much  for  James  Wilmot ;  the 
signatures  of  the  late  lord  War¬ 
wick  and  of  J.  Adder  alone  re¬ 
mained  to  be  disposed  of.  The  late 
lord  Warwick,  by  the  paper,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  signed  “  Brooke,” 
his  father  being  still  alive ;  but 
unluckily  again,  the  late  lord  War¬ 
wick,  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
title,  had  always  signed  “  Greville.” 
He  was  so  named  in  the  entry  of 
the  burial  of  his  wife.  His  ser¬ 
vants  knew  him  by  that  title  only, 
and  by  that  title  his  father’s  pro¬ 
perty  was  bequeathed  to  him.  He 
(Mr.  Peel)  was  in  possession  of  a 
letter  from  the  present  lord  War¬ 
wick,  stating  that  the  title  of  lord 
Brooke  had  not  been  borne  by  any 
eldest  son  but  himself.  The  fab¬ 
ricator  of  this  instrument  had 
therefore  been  misled  by  the 
present  practice  of  the  family.  As 
to  the  signature  “  J.  Adder,”  a 
person  had  been  sent  down  to 
Warwick,  to  inquire  if  there  ex¬ 
isted  any  recollection  of  such  a 
person;  and  by  the  residents  he 
was  rather  startled  to  be  informed, 
that  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
Warwick  family  certainly  was  a 
Dr.  Adder.  On  further  investi¬ 
gation,  it  turned  out,  however, 
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that  the  real  name  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  James  Haddow ;  that  he 
came  from  St.  Andrew’s ;  and  that 
the  people  of  Warwick  generally, 
in  speaking  of  Dr.  Haddow,  had 
omitted  the  H  in  his  name  alto¬ 
gether,  and  had  substituted  an  R 
for  a  W  at  the  end  of  it.  Here, 
again,  vulgar  mispronunciation  had 
misled  the  framer  of  this  piece  of 
imposture.  It  was  needless  to  go 
into  other  documents.  There  was 
however,  one  pretension,  on  which 
he  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  wish  to 
throw  the  least  discredit.  Pie  held 
in  his  hand  a  manifesto  signed 
“  Olive,”  and  claiming  the  high 
dignity  of  princess  of  Poland,  by 
virtue  of  her  relationship  to  Au¬ 
gustus  Stanislaus,  upon  the  pre¬ 
text  that  the  duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  married  Olive,  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland. 
It  concluded  in  these  terms — 
“Alas!  beloved  nation  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  your  Olive  lives  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  emancipation  of  Poland. 
Invite  us,  beloved  people,  to  the 
kingdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  the 
generous  humanity  and  wise  policy 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  will 
restore  the  domain  of  our  ancient 
House.”  It  went  on  to  assure  the 
Poles,  that  her  legitimacy,  as  prin¬ 
cess  of  Poland,  had  been  fully 
proved  in  England.  With  her 
claim  to  he  a  Polish  princess,  Mr. 
Peel  declared  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  interfere  ,•  he  was 
satisfied  with  having  shown  that 
she  had  no  pretension  to  that  rank 
in  England. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Peel  left 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  per¬ 
son  of  the  imposture  of  this  wo¬ 
man  ;  and  the  motion  for  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  matter,  was  loudly 
and  unanimously  negatived. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  the  ses¬ 
sion  terminated.  As  his  majesty 


had  for  a  short  time  previously  been 
somewhat  unwell,  the  fatigue  of 
the  ceremony  of  closing  the  ses¬ 
sion  in  person  was  deemed  too  great 
for  him ;  and  therefore  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  prorogued  by  commis¬ 
sion. 

The  commissioners  were  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  earl  of  ITarrowby, 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and  the  earl 
of  Westmorland.  The  speech  was 
read  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
was  as  follow : 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  We  are  commanded  by  his 
Majesty,  in  releasing  you  from  your 
attendance  in  parliament,  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you  his  Majesty’s  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  the  zeal  and  assiduity 
wherewith  you  have  applied  your¬ 
selves  to  the  several  objects  which 
his  Majesty  recommended  to  your 
attention  at  the  opening  of  the 
session. 

“  His  Majesty  entertains  a  con¬ 
fident  expectation,  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  internal  regulation,  which 
you  have  adopted  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  will,  when  carried  into 
effect,  tend  to  remove  some  of  the 
evils  which  have  so  long  afflicted 
that  part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

“  We  are  commanded  to  assure 
you,  that  you  may  depend  upon 
the  firm,  but  temperate  exercise, 
of  those  powers  which  you  have 
intrusted  to  his  majesty,  for  the 
suppression  of  violence  and  out¬ 
rage  in  that  country,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  his  Majesty’s  loyal  sub¬ 
jects. 

“It  is  with  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  that  his  Majesty  is  enabled 
to  contemplate  the  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  of  all  branches  of  our  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures,  and  the 
greatest  abatement  of  those  difib 
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culties  'which  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terest  has  so  long  and  so  severely 
suffered. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

“  We  have  it  in  command  from 
his  Majesty  to  thank  you  for  the 
supplies  which  you  have  granted 
for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  to 
assure  you  that  he  has  received 
the  sincerest  pleasure  from  the 
relief  which  you  have  been  enabled 
to  afford  his  people,  by  a  large  re¬ 
duction  of  taxes. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  His  Majesty  has  commanded 
us  to  inform  you,  that  he  conti¬ 
nues  to  receive  from  all  foreign 
powers,  the  strongest  assurances  of 
their  friendly  disposition  towards 
this  country. 

“  Deeply  as  his  Majesty  still  re¬ 
grets  the  failure  of  his  earnest  en¬ 
deavours  to  prevent  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  it 
affords  him  the  greatest  consolation 
that  the  principles  upon  which  he 
has  acted,  and  the  policy  which  he 
has  determined  to  pursue,  have 
been  marked  with  your  warm  and 
cordial  concurrence,  as  consonant 
with  the  interests,  and  satisfactory 
to  the  feelings,  of  his  people.” 

Some  time  before  the  end  of  the 
session,  an  attempt  was  made,  but 
without  success,  by  the  regency, 
which  had  been  established  at 
Madrid  immediately  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme 
in  that  capital,  to  open  a  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  British  gov  em¬ 
inent.  Don  Victor  Saez,  in  the 
name  of  the  Regency,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Canning,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
announcing  the  installation  of  that 
body ;  and  he  transmitted  to  him 
at  the  same  time  a  letter  to  the 
king,  communicating  that  event 
i  together  with  copies  of  documents 
i  relative  to  it.  Mr.  Canning,  how. 
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ever,  refused  to  acknowledge  this 
Regency,  or  to  hold  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  them.  The  following 
was  his  answer  to  Don  Victor 
Saez 

Foreign-office,  June  19,  1823. 

Sir,-—I  have  the  honour  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
which  your  excellency  did  me  the 
honour  to  address  to  me  on  the 
7th  inst.,  announcing  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  regency  at  Madrid, 
and  enclosing  a  letter,  addressed 
(as  you  inform  me)  by  that  body 
to  the  king,  my  master. 

The  regency  of  Urgel  some 
months  ago,  and  more  recently 
that  which  was  instituted  after 
the  entrance  of  the  French  army 
into  Spain,  successively  addressed 
letters  to  me,  announcing,  in  like 
manner,  their  assumption,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  government  of 
Spain. 

To  neither  of  these  communi¬ 
cations  has  it  been  thought  neces- 
sary  to  return  any  answer ;  and 
if  I  now  deviate  from  the  course 
pursued  in  those  two  instancas,  it 
is  only  because  I  would  not  appear 
to  be  guilty  of  incivility,  in  send¬ 
ing  back  your  messenger  without 
a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
letter. 

I  have,  however,  nothing  to  add 
to  that  acknowledgment.  The 
king,  my  master,  having  a  minister 
resident  near  the  person  of  his  ca¬ 
tholic  majesty,  cannot  receive  a 
communication  of  this  description  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  not  consistent 
with  my  duty  to  lay  before  the 
king,  the  letter  addressed  to  his 
majesty,  which  I  have  the  honour 
herewith  to  return.  I  have  the 
honour,  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Canning. 

His  Excellency  Don  Victor  Saez, 

&c.  &c. 

One  resultof  the  success  of  France 
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beyond  the  Pyrenees  was,  that  it 
produced  some  change  in  the  avow¬ 
ed  character  of  our  relations  with 
the  states  of  South  America.  In 
the  month  of  July,  an  application 
was  made  to  the  foreign  office,  by 
a  number  of  respectable  merchants 
connected  with  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  trade,  submitting  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  department, 
whether  it  might  not  be  fit  to 
recommend  to  his  majesty,  that 
commercial  agents  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  protect  British  interests 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  On 
the  22nd  of  August,  an  answer 
was  returned,  by  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Canning,  which  stated  that 
the  subject  was  under  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  con¬ 
suls  and  consuls-general  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  principal  stations  in 
Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  consuls 
were  to  receive  1,000/.  a-year,  and 
be  at  liberty  to  trade  as  merchants. 
The  consuls-general  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  2,200/.  a-year,  but  were  not 
to  engage  in  traffic. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
communications,  with  respect  to 
these  countries,  took  place  between 
our  government  and  that  of  France. 
The  language  of  Mr.  Canning  on 
this  subject  was  manly  and  con¬ 
sistent— “  We  will  not  interfere 
with  Spain  in  any  attempts  she 
may  make  to  re-conquer  what  were 
once  her  colonies ;  but  we  will  not 
permit  any  third  power  to  attack 
them,  or  to  re-conquer  them  for 
her ;  and  in  granting  or  refusing 
our  recognition  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  we  shall  look,  not  to  the 
conduct  of  any  European  power, 
but  to  the  actual  circumstances  of 
these  countries.” 

During  the  autumn,  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  extended  his  influence  among 
the  commercial  classes  by  a  visit 


to  some  of  the  principal  commer¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  districts. 
He  received  every  where,  but 
more  especially  at  Liverpool,  the 
most  flattering  testimonies  of  the 
popularity  of  liis  conduct.  In 
October,  being  in  Devonshire  on 
a  visit  to  the  earl  of  Morley,  he 
was  voted  the  freedom  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  and  on  being  presented 
with  it,  addressed  the  corporation 
in  a  speech,  which,  though  de¬ 
livered  on  an  occasion  of  ceremonial 
compliment,  excited  much  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  on  account  of 
the  manifestation  which  it  con¬ 
tained  of  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  most  important  member  of 
the  cabinet.  “  Our  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  was,”  said  Mr.  Canning,  “The 
peace  of  the  world ;  but  let  it  not 
be  said,”  he  continued,  “  that  we 
cultivate  peace  either  because  we 
fear,  or  because  we  are  unprepared 
for,  war  :  on  the  contrary,  if  eight 
months  ago  the  government  did 
not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the 
country  was  prepared  for  war,  if 
war  should  unfortunately  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  every  month  of  peace  that 
has  since  passed  lias  but  made  us 
so  much  the  more  capable  of  ex¬ 
ertion.  The  resources  created  by 
peace  are  means  of  war.  In  cher¬ 
ishing  those  resources,  we  but  ac¬ 
cumulate  those  means.  Our  pre¬ 
sent  repose  is  no  more  a  proof  of 
inability  to  act,  than  the  state  of 
inertness  and.  inactivity,  in  which 
I  have  seen  those  mightv  masses 
that  float  in  the  waters  above  your 
town,  is  a  proof  they  are  devoid  of 
strength,  and  incapable  of  being 
fitted  for  action.  You  wrell  know, 
gentlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those 
stupendous  masses,  now  reposing 
on  their  shadows  in  perfect  still¬ 
ness — how  soon,  upon  any  call  of 
patriotism,  or  of  necessity,  it  would 
assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
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thing,  instinct  with  life  and  mo¬ 
tion — -how  soon  it  would  ruffle,  as 
it  were,  its  swelling  plumage — 
how  quickly  it  would  put  forth  all 
its  beauty  and  its  bravery — collect 
its  scattered  elements  of  strength, 
and  awaken  its  dormant  thunder. 
Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent 
machines  when  springing  from  in¬ 
action  into  a  display  of  its  might 
— such  is  England  herself,  while 
apparently  passive  and  motionless 
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she  silently  concentrates  the  power 
to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  oc¬ 
casion.  But  God  forbid  that  that 
occasion  should  arise  !  After  a 
war  sustained  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century — sometimes  single- 
handed,  and  with  all  Europe  ar¬ 
ranged  at  times  against  her  or  at 
her  side,  England  needs  a  period 
of  tranquillity,  and  may  enjoy 
it  without  fear  of  misconstruc¬ 
tion.  ” 
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CHAP.  X. 


Fra  nce— Pretended  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  French  soil— Am* 
higuous  conduct  of  the  French  Ministry — Speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  French  Chambers — Duplicity  of  the  Minister — The  subsequent 
explanation  attempted,  to  be  given  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  that 
Speech — Respective  departures  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassa¬ 
dors — Debate  in  the  Peers  on  the  Address ;  amendments  moved  ;  speech 
of  Talleyrand — Address  of  the  Peers • — Debate  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  Address  ;  Address  of  the  Deputies — The  Budget — • 
Discussions  on  the  War  in  the  progress  of  the  Financial  measures ; 
Chauteaubriand’ s  speech — Course  of  observation  pursued  by  Manuel  : 
proceedings  against  him  ;  his  expulsion  from  the  Chamber — Protest 
against  this  measure  tendered  and  rejected — Secession  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition— Riots— Addresses  against  the  War — Annunciation  oj'  the 
commencement  of  the  War — - Exultation  of  the  French  in  the  success  of 
the  Spanish  Campaign — Proceedings  in  Paris — Communications  with 
England  as  to  South  America — - Dismissal  oj'  the  Duke  of  Belluno — 
Remarkable  Trials  at  Paris— French  Clergy— English  artizans 
employed,  in  France . 


AS  the  Spanish  troops,  at  the 
end  of  1822,  had  advanced  in 
pursuit  of  the  Royalist-insurgents 
to  the  very  frontiers  of  France,  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if 
the  animosity  of  civil  war  had  led 
to  some  rash  and  partial  inroad 
upon  the  French  territory.  The 
prudence  of  the  chiefs,  however, 
prevented  any  thing  of  this  kind 
from  taking  place  ;  and  a  transac¬ 
tion,  which,  in  the  early  part  of 
January,  called  forth  the  invec¬ 
tives  of  the  French  ministerial 
journals  as  an  act  of  open  hostility, 
turned  out,  upon  further  exami¬ 
nation,  to  he  of  a  character  alto¬ 
gether  different.  The  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  neutral  territory  oc¬ 
curred  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  :  On  the  29th  of  December, 
1822,  after  an  engagement  be¬ 
tween  the  Constitutional  troops 


and  the  bands  of  the  Faith,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and 
fled,  part  into  F ranee,  and  part  to 
Valcarlos,  the  Spanish  colonel 
Assura,  at  the  head  of  200  men, 
presented  himself  at  a  village  com¬ 
mon  to  both  countries,  and  re¬ 
quested  guides  from  the  French  to 
point  out  the  road.  There  was 
nothing  hostile  in  this  proceeding  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  indicated  a  de¬ 
sire  to  respect  the  French  soil.  In 
the  absence  of  the  mayor,  his 
deputy  made  no  scruple  to  furnish 
the  guides  who  were  demanded  : 
and  the  Spanish  troops,  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  Valcarlos,  completed  the 
defeat  of  those  enemies  whom 
they  had  previously  routed.  When 
the  prefect  was  informed  of  this 
proceeding,  he  suspended  the  civil 
officer  who  furnished  Assura  with 
guides. 
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The  28  th  of  January  was  the 
day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
French  Chambers  ;  and  up  to  that 
time  the  suspense  with  respect  to 
the  hostile  designs  of  France  to¬ 
wards  Spain  continued  unimpair¬ 
ed.  The  elevation  of  Villele,  who 
was  now  president  of  the  council 
of  ministers,  to  be  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  head  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  made  no  alteration  in  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  journal  Des  Debats , 
indeed,  teemed  with  articles  which 
delineated  the  dangers  of  war  in 
glowing  colours ;  that  paper  was 
known  to  be  entirely  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Villele ;  and  in  fact,  some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  were  corrected  with  his  own 
hand.  Military  preparations,  how¬ 
ever,  went  on ;  every  thing  that 
was  done,  bespoke  war ;  and 
most  of  what  was  said  tended  to 
excite  suspicion.  Still,  hopes  were 
entertained,  and  more  strongly  in 
England  than  elsewhere,  that 
peace  would  not  be  disturbed.  But 
these  hopes  had  no  stable  ground; 
they  emanated  from  our  wishes — 
from  the  clear  conviction  enter¬ 
tained  by  all  reasonable  men,  that 
an  aggression  upon  Spain  was  alike 
impolitic  and  unjust,  and  that  it 
could  produce  no  beneficial  result 
for  France,  but  might  endanger 
her  throne  and  involve  her  in  a 
maze  of  evils. 

So  little  was  known  of  the  real 
purposes  of  the  administration,  that 
on  the  very  day  fixed  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  chambers,  the  complaint 
of  the  duke  of  San  Lorenzo,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  against  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  who  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  nesjociate  at  Paris  a  loan  for 
the  Regency  of  Urgel,  came  on  to 
be  heard  before  a  court  of  justice. 
For  the  defendants,  it  was  ob¬ 
jected,  most  unexpectedly,  that  the 
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diplomatic  character  of  the  plaintiff 
in  which  alone  he  was  entitled  to 
prosecute  the  proceedings,  had 
ceased  on  that  very  morning. 
The  objection  was  sustained  ;  and 
this  was  the  first  public  intima¬ 
tion,  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
accredited  minister  of  Spain  to  the 
court  of  the  Tuilleries. 

On  Tuesday  the  28th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  session  of  the  chambers 
was  opened,  amid  intense  anxiety, 
and  a  numerous  attendance  of  di¬ 
plomatic  personages.  Among  these, 
however,  the  ambassador  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  not  to  be  seen ;  and  it  was 
well,  that  he  was  not  to  be  found 
among  them ;  for  it  would  not 
have  been  becoming  in  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  England  to  have  hon¬ 
oured  with  his  presence  a  ceremony, 
in  which  he  must  have  remained 
a  silent  acquiescent  witness,  while 
the  first  principles  of  rational  go¬ 
vernment  were  trampled  under 
foot.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to 
the  chambers,  began  with  describ¬ 
ing  the  flourishing  state  of  France 
and  the  blessings  which  she  had 
derived  from  her  return  to  legiti¬ 
mate  rule ,  he  then  proceeded  to 
consider  her  relations  with  Spain. 

Divine  justice  permits,”  said  he, 
“  that  after  having  for  a  long  time 
made  other  nations  suffer  the  terri¬ 
ble  effects  of  our  disorders,  we 
should  ourselves  be  exposed  to 
dangers  brought  about  by  similar 
calamities  among  a  neighbouring 
people.  I  have  made  every  endea¬ 
vour  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
my  people,  and  to  preserve  Spain 
herself  from  the  extremity  of  mis¬ 
fortune.  The  infatuation  with 
which  the  representations  made 
at  Madrid  have  been  rejected,  leaves 
little  hope  of  preserving  peace.  I 
have  ordered  the  recall  of  my  minis¬ 
ter:  one  hundred  thousand  French¬ 
men,  commanded  by  a  prince  of 
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my  family*— by  him  whom  my 
heart  delights  to  call  my  son — are 
ready  to  march,  invoking  the  God 
of  St.  Louis,  for  the  sake  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  throne  of  Spain  to  a 
descendant  of  Henry  4th* — of  sav¬ 
ing  that  fine  kingdom  from  its 
ruin,  and  of  reconciling  it  with 
Europe.  Our  stations  are  about 
to  be  reinforced  in  those  places 
where  our  maritime  commerce  has 
need  of  that  protection.  Cruisers 
shall  be  established  every  where, 
wherever  our  arrivals  can  possibly 
be  annoyed.  If  war  is  inevitable, 

I  will  use  all  my  endeavours  to 
confine  its  circle,  to  limit  its  dura¬ 
tion  :  it  will  be  undertaken  only 
to  conquer  peace,  which  the  state 
of  Spain  would  render  impossible. 
Let  Ferdinand  7 tli  be  free  to  give 
to  his  people  institutions  which  they 
cannot  hold  bid  from  him,  and 
which,  by  securing  their  tranquil¬ 
lity,  would  dissipate  the  just  in¬ 
quietudes  of  F ranee  :  hostilities 
shall  cease  from  that  moment.  I 
make,  gentlemen,  before  you,  a 
solemn  engagement  on  this  point. 
I  was  bound  to  lay  before  you  the 
state  of  our  foreign  affairs.  It  was 
for  me  to  deliberate.  I  have  done 
it  maturely.  I  have  consulted  the 
dignity  of  my  crown,  the  honour 
and  security  of  France.  Gentle¬ 
men,  we  are  Frenchmen :  we  shall 
always  be  agreed  to  defend  such 
interests.” 

This  speech  was  the  most  de¬ 
liberate  avowal  of  the  principles 
of  tyranny,  that  ever  was  addressed 
to  an  assembly  bearing  the  name 
and  character  of  representative. 
Bad  as  the  constitution  of  Spain 
was  (and  worse,  we  admit,  demo¬ 
cratic  folly  never  framed) — want¬ 
ing  as  her  statesmen  had  shewn 
themselves  in  every  quality  that 
statesmen  ought  to  have — what 
justification  did  that  afford  to  a 
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foreign  power  for  invading  her 
with  an  armed  force  ?  Louis  and 
his  cabinet  dislike  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Spain :  but  are 
their  likings  the  rule  of  right  and 
wrong  ?  what  is  the  foundation  of 
their  prerogative  to  assault  with 
100,000  men  whatever  is  not  ac¬ 
commodated  to  their  fancy  ?  If 
the  practical  purport  of  the  speech 
was  infamous,  the  principle  of  their 
interference  was  still  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  reprobation.  Let  Ferdi¬ 
nand  be  free  to  give  to  his  people 
institutions  which  they  cannot  hold 
but  from  him.  What !  is  freedom 
to  emanate  only  from  the  breath 
of  a  tyrant  ?  Are  law,  and  reason, 
and  manly  fortitude  to  exist  only 
in  and  by  an  idiotic  coward  ?  Let 
the  nations  listen  to  the  wisdom 
promulgated  by  the  restored  Louis, 
and  re-echoed  by  his  chambers.— 
“  The  people  have  no  rights ;  no 
rights  can  be  derived  from  truth, 
or  reason,  or  justice,  or  general  uti¬ 
lity — none  from  the  constitution 
of  human  nature  compared  with 
the  circumstance  in  which  man  is 
placed  by  his  Creator-— none  even 
from  the  will  or  revelation  of  that 
Creator  himself :  all  institutions, 
and  of  course  all  the  rights  which 
they  confer,  acknowledge,  or  pro¬ 
tect,  can  proceed  only  from  a  mo¬ 
narch  :  what  is  not  given  by  a 
despot  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
exist.”  Did  the  darkest  of  the 
dark  ages  ever  produce  any  avowal 
more  atrocious  than  this  ?  We 
knew  not  till  now,  how  perfectly 
Napoleon  had  disciplined  the 
French  into  servitude.  Wrhat 
must  have  been  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  when  a  minister  could 
without  hazard  put  such  maxims 
into  the  mouth  of  his  sovereign  ? 

It  is  not  alone  for  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  principles  asserted  in 
this  speech,  that  the  French  minis* 
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ters  deserve  deep  condemnation : 
their  dissimulation  is  equally  re¬ 
prehensible.  Up  to  this  time  they 
had,  in  their  communications  with 
the  British  government,  professed 
the  most  pacific  wishes  and  hopes  ; 
and  these  professions  were  repeated 
with  renewed  ardour  at  the  very 
moment  when  Mr.  Canning  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  communication  of 
this  extravagant  manifesto.  They 
had  indeed  called  upon  Spain  to 
make  some  modifications  in  her  con¬ 
stitution  :  but  the  basis,  on  which 
the  question  had  been  put,  was, 
that  if  these  modifications  were 
conceded,  peace  would  be  preserved, 
but  that,  though  they  were  refused, 
war  did  not  necessarily  follow. 
Now,  the  speech  of  Louis  entirely 
overthrew  both  the  positive  and 
negative  branch  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  :  for  its  purport  was,  that  war 
was  unavoidable,  so  long  as  insti¬ 
tutions  existed  in  Spain,  that  were 
not  freely  given  by  and  held  of 
the  good  pleasure  of  Ferdinand. 

Mr.  Canning,  indeed,  suggested 
that  another  construction  might  be 
put  upon  the  speech,  and  that  the 
sentiment  intended  to  be  conveyed 
might  be  no  other  than  “  that,  in 
order  to  give  stability  to  any  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  existing  system, 
and  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  as¬ 
surance  to  France  to  justify  her 
discontinuing  her  warlike  prepa¬ 
rations,  the  king  of  Spain  must 
be  a  party,  and  consent  to  such 
modification.”  But  this  is  clearly 
a  meaning  which  the  words  can¬ 
not  fairly  bear  :  and  the  French 
ministers  did  not  adopt  it.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  assented  to  it  as 
a  proposition :  and  that  he  fairly 
might  do  ;  for  it  is  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  general  proposi¬ 
tion  avowed  by  the  king ;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  dis¬ 
avowed  the  obnoxious  sense  which 


the  speech  naturally  conveyed,  nor 
stated  that  Mr.  Canning’s  forced 
construction  was  that  in  which  it 
was  meant  to  be  taken. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the 
Chambers,  orders  had  been  sent 
to  the  count  de  la  Garde,  the  am¬ 
bassador  at  Madrid,  to  quit  Spain, 
On  the  26th  of  January,  he  de¬ 
manded  his  passports  ;  but  did  not 
receive  them  till  midnight  on  the 
28th,  though  he  had  ordered  the 
arms  of  France  to  be  taken  down 
from  his  hotel ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  30th  that  they  were  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  political  chief  at 
Madrid.  At  6  o’clock  on  that  day 
he  set  off,  accompanied  only  by 
M.  Belloc,  his  principal  secretary 
of  legation,  and  arrived  at  Bayonne 
on  the  3rd  of  February.  The 
duke  of  San  Lorenzo  was  com¬ 
manded  to  quit  Paris  within  four 
and  twenty  hours. 

The  royal  speech  was  imme¬ 
diately  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  chambers ;  and  in  each  the 
task  of  framing  a  reply  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  committee.  On  the 
3rd  of  February,  the  due  de 
Levis,  reporter  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  peers,  presented  the 
project  of  an  answer  which  had 
been  examined  and  approved  in 
the  committee.  The  baron  de 
Barente  moved  an  amendment  in 
disapprobation  of  the  intended  war 
with  Spain,  which  was  supported 
by  M.  de  Talleyrand.  “  It  is  now 
sixteen  years,”  said  that  expe¬ 
rienced  statesman,  “  since,  com¬ 
manded  bv  him,  who  then  ruled 
the  world,  to  deliver  my  opinion 
on  a  conflict  in  which  he  was 
about  to  engage  with  the  Spanish 
people,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
displease  him  by  unveiling  the 
future,  and  pointing  out  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  dangers  that  would  arise 
out  of  an  aggression  equally  rash 
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and  unjust.  Disgrace  was  the 
reward  of  my  sincerity.  After  so 
long  an  interval,  I  find  myself  by 
a  singular  destiny,  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  renewing  the  same 
efforts  and  the  same  counsels ! 
The  speech  from  the  throne  has 
almost  banished  the  last  hope  of 
the  friends  of  peace.  However, 
war  is  not  yet  declared.  Peers  of 
France,  a  moment,  a  single  mo¬ 
ment  still  remains  to  enable  you 
to  preserve  your  king  and  country 
from  the  chances  of  so  dangerous 
an  enterprise.  The  wishes  of 
the  French  people  are  decidedly 
for  peace.  All  the  parts  of 
this  vast  empire,  which  presents 
so  many  various  interests,  are 
unanimous  on  this  question.  Lille 
coincides  with  Strasburg,  Lyons 
with  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles 
with  Grenoble.  The  most  inso¬ 
lent  party  spirit  cannot  dispute 
this  fact.  And  how  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  In  this  case,  have  not 
the  ship-owners  of  Bordeaux  and 
Marseilles  the  same  interest  as  the 
manufacturer  of  Lyons  or  Rouen  ? 
Is  not  the  one  in  danger  of  being 
robbed  of  the  treasures  which  he 
has  embarked  on  the  sea,  and  is 
not  the  other,  by  being  suddenly 
deprived  of  his  most  important 
outlets,  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
being  compelled  to  shut  up  those 
warehouses,  which  once  constituted 
his  glory  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
country?  Need  I  mention  that 
portion  of  the  population,  who 
live  only  by  their  daily  labour, 
and  who,  through  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  that  labour,  now 
earn  only  a  part  of  the  wages 
necessary  to  support  their  families, 
and  who,  from  day  to  day,  may 
run  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of 
this  last  resource  ?  Can  you  sup¬ 
pose^  gentlemen,  that  the  most 
flourishing  state  of  agriculture  can 


escape  the  disasters  that  assail  in-* 
dustry  and  trade  ?  In  the  present 
state  of  society,  all  branches  of 
prosperity  are  linked  together. 
The  losses  of  the  merchant  will, 
in  their  turn,  fall  upon  the  culti¬ 
vator,  and  the  agricultural  class  of 
the  people  will  be  drained  of  the 
money  that  will  be  lost  on  the  de¬ 
solated  plains  of  Spain.  Why  do 
not  the  powers  of  the  world  count 
at  this  terrible  moment  what  are 
the  suffrages  ?  On  one  side  there 
is  a  whole  people,  and  on  the  other 
— -what  shall  I  say  ? — some  indi¬ 
vidual  interests,  which  endeavour 
to  turn  to  their  advantage  exclu¬ 
sively,  a  restoration  which  was 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  society 
at  large.  The  war  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  relative  to  dynasty  ;  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  party  question.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  royalty  are  not  con¬ 
cerned,  but  only  those  of  a  party, 
true  to  its  ancient  hatreds  and  its 
ancient  pretensions,  and  which  is 
less  ambitious  to  preserve  than  to 
re-eonquer.  It  is  wished  to  obtain 
revenge  on  the  tops  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  What  substantial  motives 
could  induce  France,  now  so 
happy,  so  tranquil  and  so  pros¬ 
perous,  to  risk  the  chances  of  a 
war  with  Spain  ?  What  has  France 
to  complain  of  ?  All  her  complaints 
are  reduced  to  this — the  Spanish 
charter  is  full  of  imperfections.  I 
myself  think  that  it  is  full  of  im¬ 
perfections  :  but  how  long  is  it 
since  neighbouring  nations  have 
believed  themselves  authorised  to 
exact  of  an  independent  people 
the  reformation  of  its  political 
laws  ?  With  such  a  theory,  what 
would  become  of  the  independence 
of  nations  ?  What  singular  re¬ 
formers,  what  strange  Lycurguses, 
a  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  speed¬ 
ily  to  be  followed  by  as  many 
more,  would  make !  Who  is  it  that 
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it  is  wished  to  impose  upon  by  this 
political  Don  Quixotism  ?  Does 
any  person  flatter  himself  that  the 
secret  of  this  new  crusade  is  a 
mystery  to  the  people  ?  No ; 
Spain  with  its  acquired  liberty, 
Spain  without  privileged  orders,  is 
an  intolerable  spectacle  for  pride 
to  witness ;  it  cannot  be  endured, 
and  it  is  necessary  tc  do  that  in 
Spain  which  it  has  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  in  France — to  effect  a 
counter-revolution.  The  king  is 
deceived !  It  is  our  duty  to  unde¬ 
ceive  him.  He  is  told  that  his 
people  desire  war,  when  they  wish 
for  peace.  Fie  is  told  that  the 
honour  of  his  crown  would  be 
compromised  if  he  did  not  revenge 
the  insults  which  have  been  offered 
to  Ferdinand  7th.  His  ancestor 
Louis  1 4th  did  not  revenge  insults 
much  more  heinous ;  and  on  a 
point  of  dignity  Louis  14th  is  not 
a  model  to  be  despised.  The  hap¬ 
piness  of  France  is  the  glory  of 
Louis  1 8th  ;  and  he  is  worthy  of 
enjoying  such  glory.  It  is  said, 
that  Spain  being  a  prey  to  anarchy 
is  dangerous  for  France.  Facts 
are  before  us  to  answer  this.  Is  it 
true,  that  anarchical  doctrines  have 
made  alarming  progress  in  France  ? 
On  the  contrary,  has  not  power 
made  its  greatest  acquisitions 
amongst  us  since  the  revolution 
of  Spain  ?  Do  not  fear  to  make 
the  truth  known  to  the  king :  he 
will  never  reject  it;  and  with  this 
conviction,  I  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  moved  by  the  baron  de 
Barente.  As  to  what  may  be  the 
secret  wish  of  Ferdinand  7th,  I  do 
not  presume  to  give  a  personal 
opinion ;  I  derive  it  from  the  past, 
which  is  but  too  well  known.  The 
king  of  Spain  was,  doubtless,  never 
more  completely  deprived  of  liberty 
than  during  the  seven  years  of  his 
captivity  at  Vatlencav,  and  I  ap¬ 


peal  to  the  recollection  of  some  of 
my  noble  colleagues,  whether  at 
that  painful  period  they  did  not 
find  that  neither  their  brilliant 
names  nor  their  affecting  attach¬ 
ment  were  capable  of  inspiring  that 
sovereign  with  sufficient  confidence 
to  make  him  regard  the  attempt 
which  they  wished  to  make  for  his 
deliverance,  as  any  other  thing 
than  an  act  of  temerity,  of  which 
he  would  become  the  victim. 

The  first  amendment  not  having 
been  carried,  a  second  and  modified 
amendment  was  proposed  by  the 
count  de  Segur,  and  supported 
by  the  count  Daru  ;  it  was  opposed 
by  M.  de  Villele  and  viscount  de 
Chateaubriand,  and  was  finally  lost 
by  a  majority  of  QO  to  53.  The 
original  project  of  address  was  then 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  99  against 
26.  On  the  subject  of  the  war  with 
Spain  it  contained  the  following 
passages  : 

“  Why  must  the  memorable 
example  of  the  rapid  unexpected 
return  of  our  prosperity,  after  un¬ 
heard-of  misfortunes  and  losses,  be 
lost  to  Spain,  when  that  return  is 
evidently  due  to  the  triumph  of 
legitimacy,  as  well  as  to  the  inti¬ 
mate  alliance  of  religion,  order,  and 
liberty  ?  And  by  what  fatality 
have  the  disinterested  counsels  of 
a  monarch  whose  wisdom  is  re¬ 
spected,  and  whose  good  faith  is 
honoured  by  Europe,  been  rejected 
by  those  who  hold  under  the  yoke 
a  nation  with  which  we  have  not 
only  the  relations  of  vicinage  and 
reciprocal  wants,  but  also  the  ties 
which  arise  from  political  interests, 
a  common  faith,  and  the  kindred  of 
the  sovereigns  ? 

“  Sire,  to  preserve  Spain  from 
any  imminent  ruin,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  would  be  fatal 
to  our  own  tranquillity,  you  have 
summoned  to  arms  100,000  French* 
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men;  at  their  head  marches  a 
prince  of  your  family — of  that 
august  family  always  prodigal  of 
its  blood  when  its  glory  and  ours 
are  at  stake.  Such  an  army  is 
worthy  of  having  for  its  chief  a 
prince  of  tried  valour  ;  his  virtues 
form  the  sure  pledge  which  your 
majesty  presents  to  the  people 
whom  you  wish  to  deliver ;  to 
the  people  to  whom  is  offered  a 
salutary  support  to  assist  them  in 
finally  escaping  from  the  anarchy 
which  devours  them,  and  in  gua¬ 
ranteeing  at  the  same  time  their 
own  happiness  and  the  repose  of 
nations,  under  the  protection  of  in¬ 
stitutions  freely  emanating  from 
legitim  ate  authority . 

“  It  belonged  to  your  majesty 
alone,  to  deliberate  on  the  great 
questions  of  war  and  peace.  This 
function  of  the  high  prerogative 
confided  to  you  by  Providence,  you 
have  exercised  with  that  maturity 
which  such  grave  circumstances 
demand.  For  ourselves.  Sire,  cer¬ 
tain  of  your  love  for  your  people, 
which  will  induce  you  to  confine 
the  war,  if  it  be  inevitable,  within 
the  narrowest  circle, — confident  in 
your  prudence,  which  will  allow 
no  opportunity  for  concluding  an 
honourable  peace  to  escape, — we 
receive  with  respect  this  important 
communication,  and  we  repeat 
with  you  that  we  are  Frenchmen. 
Yes,  Sire,  the  peers  of  your  king¬ 
dom,  to  whom  the  name  of  F rench- 
men  is  the  proudest  of  titles,  pos¬ 
sess  the  sentiments  and  know  the 
duties  of  that  name,  and  they  will 
with  all  their  efforts  concur  in 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  your 
crown,  and  the  honour  and  security 
of  the  country.” 

The  project  of  the  address  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  not 
submitted  to  that  assembly,  till  the 
8th  of  February.  On  that  day  the 


discussion  of  it  took  place  in  a  se¬ 
cret  sitting,  which  lasted  from 
half-past  one  till  eight  in  the 
evening.  After  the  proposed  ad¬ 
dress,  which  was  entirely  con¬ 
formable  to  the  principles  and 
views  disclosed  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  had  been  read,  M.  de 
la  Bourdonnaye,  a  violent  royalist, 
ascended  the  tribune.  He  attacked, 
in  general  terms,  the  conduct  of 
that  party  in  the  ministry  who  at 
one  time  were,  or  were  supposed  to 
be,  unfriendly  to  the  war.  By 
postponing  hostilities  so  long,  time 
had  been  allowed  to  the  Spaniards 
to  prepare  themselves,  whilst,  by 
deciding  at  an  opportune  period, 
M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  thought 
they  would  have  been  taken  by 
surprise,  and  victory  rendered  easy. 
M.  de  Kergorlay  spoke  at  great 
length  to  demonstrate  the  justice 
and  the  necessity  of  the  right  of 
intervention.  M>  de  Villele,  in 
reply  to  the  attacks  directed  against 
him,  said  that  at  the  period  when 
he  was  reproached  with  having 
testified  pacific  intentions,  the 
state  of  the  finances  and  the  army 
did  not  permit  France  to  commence 
war ;  that  the  government  then 
did  every  thing  that  was  in  their 
power,  by  favouring  the  internal 
dissensions  of  Spain ;  that  unsea¬ 
sonable  preparations  would  only 
have  exposed  Ferdinand  to  danger. 
“  Every  thing,”  said  he,  ff  which 
could  be  done  against  the  constitu- 
tional  system,  was  done.  1 1  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  supply  the  extravagant  de¬ 
mands  for  men  and  money  made  by 
the  chiefs  of  bands  ;  but  assistance 
was  given  them,  insurrection  was 
stirred  up  wherever  it  was  pos¬ 
sible.  *  ” 

*  1  his  celebrated  passage  in  M.  de 
^  illele’s  speech,  in  which  he  avows  that 
lie  had  fomented  the  civil  disturbances  in 
Spain,  was  stated  differently  in  different 
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After  this  speech,  the  general 
discussion  was  closed  ;  the  project 
of  the  address  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  two  amendments  were 
proposed,  one — by  M.  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne,  declaring  that  the 
chamber  eagerly  embraced  the  last 
hopes  of  peace ;  the  second  by  M. 
Laine,  expressing  nearly  the  same 
sentiments,  but  in  a  manner  less 
explicit.  These  two  amendments 
gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate. 
The  left  side  and  centre  did  not  take 
part  in  it,  till  after  the  discussion 
had  turned  on  general  interests. 
MM.  Cabanon  and  Leseigneur 
spoke  on  the  interests  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry.  General 

J 

Sebastiani  pointed  out  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  an  expedition  planned  to 
make  conquests  for  absolute  power 
in  Spain,  in  order  to  introduce 
despotism  into  France.  General 
Foy  proposed  an  amendment,  of 
which  the  object  was,  that,  in  the 
event  of  war  proving  inevitable,  at 
least  the  French  territory  should 
be  guaranteed  from  the  presence 
of  foreign  auxiliaries ;  and  he  re¬ 
quested  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  to  make  known  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  those  powers  whose  co-opera¬ 
tion  might  be  feared. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  commenced 
his  reply  from  his  seat,  but  at  the 
i  request  of  the  chamber  ascended 
the  tribune,  and  declared  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  answer  the 
!  questions  put  to  him  ;  that  it  be- 
i  longed  to  the  king  to  conclude 


journals.  The  words  given  above  were  the 
words  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Journal  du 
i  Commerce.  Though  the  difference  in 
:  the  accounts  of  different  reporters  should 
be  thought  to  render  the  evidence  of  so 
audacious  an  acknowledgment  insuf- 
hcient,  yet  the  charge,  when  brought  by 
others,  remained  unrefuted,  and  all  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances  proved  its  truth. 


whatever  treaties  he  judged  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  that,  as  the  king’s 
minister,  he  could  not  divulge  the 
secrets  of  which  he  was  the  de¬ 
positary  ;  that  he  could,  however, 
affirm,  that  as  plenipotentiary  at 
Verona,  he  had  not  concluded  any 
treaty  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
France.  M.  Chauvelin  was  also 
heard,  and  proposed  another  amend¬ 
ment  against  the  project  of  the 
address.  The  chamber  rejected  all 
the  amendments,  by  voting  the 
previous  question :  and  the  project 
of  the  address  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  202  votes  to  93. 

The  address,  which  was  voted  by 
so  triumphant  a  majority,  was  much 
more  warlike  in  its  tenor  than 
even  the  speech  to  which  it  was  an 
answer ;  and  it  spoke  a  language 
less  suitable  to  the  popular  repre¬ 
sentatives  than  the  reply  of  the 
peers  would  have  been.  The  peers, 
in  their  address  to  the  throne,  if 
they  did  not  repudiate,at  least  did  not 
re-echo  the  infamous  maxim,  that 
the  Spaniards  could  receive  and 
hold  their  liberties  only  from  the 
hands  and  at  the  will  of  king  F er- 
dinand.  This  deficiency,  however, 
was  amply  supplied  by  the  depu¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  more  democratic  part 
of  the  constitution  avowed  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  according  to  which,  if  it  had 
any  foundation  in  truth,  they  them¬ 
selves  could  not  have  existed,  and 
would  not  then  have  been  assem¬ 
bled  in  their  hall,  to  betray  every 
principle  of  freedom.  The  address 
was  in  the  following  words  : — 

“  Sire, — It  is  with  sentiments 
always  of  the  most  profound  grati¬ 
tude  and  love,  that  your  faithful 
subjects,  the  deputies  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  approach  to  depose  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  the  homage  of 
their  respect. 

“  The  necessity  of  the  regular 
vote  of  the  taxes  made  it  our  duty 
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promptly  to  answer  the  summons. 
The  approbation  of  the  king,  and 
the  public  welfare,  are  our  recom¬ 
pense. 

“  Under  a  firm  and  paternal  go¬ 
vernment  the  internal  situation  of 
the  kingdom  could  not  fail  of  im¬ 
proving.  The  wisdom  and  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  magistrates,  the  loyalty 
of  juries,  whose  consciences  no¬ 
thing  has  intimidated,  have  de¬ 
feated  conspiracies  wherever  form¬ 
ed,  and  justice  has  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  impunity  entertained  by 
the  factious. 

"  Sire,  it  was  reserved  to  the 
most  Christian  king  to  raise  our 
temples  from  their  ruins.  Thanks 
to  your  pious  solicitude,  religion 
daily  re-assumes  that  salutary  in¬ 
fluence  which  inspires  men  with 
more  attachment  to  their  duties, 
more  respect  for  the  laws  of  their 
country.  The  conventions,  recently 
concluded  by  your  majesty  with 
the  Holy  See,  have  restored  to 
your  churches  their  former  pas¬ 
tors.  Soon  will  labour  and  indi¬ 
gence  find,  throughout  even  the 
provinces,  the  consolation  and  re¬ 
lief  of  which  they  have  been  so  long 
deprived. 

“  The  ordinances  of  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  Sire,  have  prepared  new 
means  of  economy,  and  fixed  order 
in  the  public  accounts.  Hence¬ 
forth,  France  will  be  better  in¬ 
formed  of  the  legal  appropriation 
of  the  public  funds.  She  already 
enjoys  the  fruits  of  the  progressive 
improvements  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  ;  and  an  excess  of  40  millions 
above  the  credits  opened  in  1822 
attests  the  prosperous  state  of  our 
finances. 

“  Yes,  Sire,  it  is  by  the  return 
to  religion,  to  legitimacy,  and  to 
order,  that  this  fine  France,  en¬ 
joying,  at  length,  real  liberty,  show's 
to  Europe  how  public  calamities 
may  he  redeemed, 


“  Why  should  the  example  of 
our  present  prosperity  and  the  les¬ 
sons  of  our  past  misfortunes  be  lost 
upon  a  neighbouring  state,  whose 
independence  we  do  not  question  ? 
But  can  we  see,  without  alarm, 
the  discords  which  devour  her, 
and  abandon  ourselves  to  the 
dangers  with  which  we  are  me¬ 
naced  by  the  calamities  which 
afflict  her  ? 

“  Destined  by  Providence  to 
close  the  abyss  of  revolutions,  your 
majesty,  in  his  paternal  solicitude, 
has  made  every  effort  to  guarantee 
your  subjects,  and  save  Spain  her¬ 
self  from  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  rebellion  of  a  band  of  perjured 
soldiers.  A  blind  infatuation  has 
rejected  the  counsel  of  the  chief 
of  the  august  family  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons. 

“  Sire,  we  are  Frenchmen ;  no 
sacrifices  will  be  considered  too 
great  by  your  subjects,  to  defend 
the  dignity  of  your  crown,  and 
the  honour  and  security  of  France. 

“  It  is  to  your  majesty.  Sire, 
that  it  belongs  to  deliberate  :  it  is 
for  us  to  concur,  by  all  our  efforts, 
in  the  noble  enterprise  of  suppres¬ 
sing  anarchy — to  recognise  peace 
alone — to  restore  to  liberty  a  prince 
of  your  blood — to  ensure  the  re¬ 
pose  of  Spain — to  consolidate  that 
of  France — to  deliver  from  the 
yoke  of  oppression  a  magnanimous 
people,  vdio  assisted  us  to  burst 
our  own  fetters,  and  who  can 
only  receive  from  their  legitimate 
sovereign  institutions  conformable 
to  their  views  and  manners. 

f<r  Sire,  your  courageous  and 
faithful  army,  which  knew  how 
to  contemn  the  dastardly  insinua¬ 
tions  of  revolt,  goes  forth  with 
ardour.  Under  the  banner  of  the 
lily,  at  the  voice  of  your  majesty, 
guided  by  a  prince  that  your  heart 
and  your  subjects  delight  in  calling 
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your  son,  this  noble  standard  will 
only  proclaim  enemies  to  the  fac- 
tious. 

“  We  return  thanks  to  your 
majesty  for  the  precautions  which 
you  have  taken  to  protect  our 
maritime  commerce.  Your  pre¬ 
scient  wisdom  watches  over  all  our 
interests,  afld  the  naval  forces 
of  your  majesty,  which  have  so 
often  afforded  timely  aid  to  hu¬ 
manity,  will  maintain  with  equal 
devotion  the  honour  of  the  French 
flag.  ; 

“  Sire,  your  faithful  subjects, 
the  deputies  of  the  departments, 
deeply  affected  by  your  royal 
promises,  will  repeat  them  to  your 
people.  They  will  tell  them  that 
the  most  just  of  kings  wills  the  as¬ 
sembling  and  maintenance  of  his 
armies,  only  with  the  view  of  pre¬ 
serving  social  order,  and  defending 
our  country  and  our  institutions 
from  all  contagious  and  disorga¬ 
nizing  principles.” 

On  the  10th  of  February, 
Villele  brought  forward  the  budget, 
which,  so  far  as  regarded  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  had  been  partiallv  settled 
in  1822. 

The  grants  for  1821,  according 
to  the  minister’s  statement,  ex- 
|  ceeded  the  charges  by  32,537,181f. 

which,  in  the  account  presented  to 
;  the  chamber  in  June,  1822,  had 
:  been  stated  at  only  31,542,405f., 
|  and  estimated  at  that  amount  in 
I  the  budget  for  1822.  The  budget 
:  of  that  year  also  presented  a  sur- 
i  plus  of  grants  beyond  the  expenses 
°f  9>292,330  f-  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  sum  left  unemployed  for 
1823  of  10,287,106  f. 

In  1822,  the  credits  granted, 
i  had  been  exceeded  by  25,355, 537f- 
in  consequence  of  expenses  not 
1  provided  for  by  the  law.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  same  year,  however, 
exceeded  the  estimates ;  viz.  for  re¬ 
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gistration,  4,806,097f. ;  woods, 
275,595f. ;  customs,  8,045,983f.  ; 
salt,  955,835f. ;  indirect  taxes, 
1 0, 82 3, 599f. ;  post-office, 700, 78 6f. ; 
the  lottery,  3,32 5,62 5f. ;  miscel¬ 
lanies,  894f. ;  the  negotiation  of 
the  12,000,000f.  realized  in  1822, 
l6,493,592f.  These  sums,  de¬ 
ducting  800,000f.of  defalcations  on 
various  articles,  made  45,532,322f. 
of  excess  in  the  estimated  receipts. 
Thus  the  adjustment  of  the  budget 
of  1822  presented  the  following  re¬ 
sults  :  — 

Receipts .  958,859,983 

Expenses  ........  926,201,182 

Excess  of  the  disposa¬ 
ble  receipt  on  1st  of 
January,  1823  ... .  32,658,801 

Which,  added  to  the 
disposable  excess  of 
1821  . .  10,287,106 

Made  the  surplus  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  1823 .  42,945,907 

The  minister  admitted,  that  the 
circumstances,  under  which  these 
receipts  and  expenses  were  about 
to  be  placed,  imposed  the  obligation 
of  looking  forward  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  which  might  occur  in  the 
former,  and  the  increase  which 
might  inevitably  arise  in  the  latter. 
The  estimates  for  1 823  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  made  on  so  low  a  scale,, 
compared  with  the  receipts  of  1 822, 
that  there  was  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  ordinary  wants  of 
the  current  public  service  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  receipts 
which  had  been  appropriated  to 
them  in  the  preceding  session. 
[See  vol.  LXIV.  p.  197.] 

As  to  extraordinary  wants,  the 
minister  said,  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  them  with  precision,  and  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  country,  to  publish  beforehand 
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the  detail  of  the  armaments  to 
which  the  government  might  think 
fit  to  devote  its  attention.  We 
conceive,  said  he,  that  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  our  duty  will  be  to 
confine  ourselves  to  asking  of  the 
chamber  a  supplementary  credit  of 
100,000,000f.,  which  the  minister 
of  finance  cannot  touch,  except  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  expenses 
in  the  different  ministerial  depart¬ 
ments,  in  virtue  of  the  royal  ordi¬ 
nances,  which,  as  well  as  all  the 
supplementary  credits,  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ratification  of  the 
law,  with  the  accounts  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  for  which  they  might  be  re¬ 
quired.  A  creation  of  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  rentes ,  added  to  42,945,907f- 
of  excess  on  the  expenses  of  the 
services  of  1821  and  1822,  will 
complete  for  1823  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  eventual  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  wants  for  the  service  of 
this  year. 

The  minister  then  took  a  view 
of  the  provision  for  the  receipts 
and  expenses  of  1824.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  charges,  augmentations, 
and  reductions  which  he  stated, 
the  amount  of  the  receipts  for 
1824  would  be  904,334, 190f.,  and 
the  expenses  903,770,01 4f.,  leaving 
a  presumed  surplus  of  the  receipts 
to  the  amount  of  564,176f.  As 
the  law  was  finally  settled  towards 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  ordinary 
charges  were  arranged  in  the  fol 
lowing  scale  : — 

1 .  The  expenses  of  the  F rancs. 
consolidated  debt, 

and  of  the  aviortisse- 

ment,  were  fixed  at  237,086,308 

2.  The  general  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  were — 

General  Expenses  ...  525,982,859 
Collecting,  manage¬ 
ment,  deficiencies..  126,704,489 
Reimbursements,  &c.  6,089,000 


The  financial  laws,  in  every 
stage  of  their  progress,  led  to  the 
most  animated  discussion  of  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  war  ;  and, 
the  language  which  had  been  used 
in  the  English  parliament  being 
by  this  time  known  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  French  opposition  sum¬ 
moned  to  their  aid,  as  a  powerful 
authority,  the  consenting  voice  of 
that  country,  where  freedom  and 
loyalty  were  alike  revered,  and 
inseparably  blended  together.  In 
one  of  the  debates.  General  Foy, 
in  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
Spanish  revolution,  said,  that  it 
was  reproachable  with  fewer  ex¬ 
cesses  than  any  other  in  history. 
This  remark  having  drawn  forth 
violent  murmuring  from  the  right 
side,  “  Gentlemen,”  said  general 
Foy,  “  this  is  not  my  language  ; 
it  is  that  of  an  English  minister, 
lord  Liverpool.”  “  What  is  that  to 
ns  ?  What  is  this  man  to  us  ? 
What  is  this  man  ?”  was  the  an¬ 
swer  made  from  the  ministerial 
benches.  General  Foy  resumed, 
“  You  ask  what  is  this  man  ?  I 
tell  you,  he  is  one  of  the  supporters 
of  ancient  institutions  in  England : 
he  is  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
English  aristocracy ;  a  man  res¬ 
pected  in  his  country  for  his  pro¬ 
bity  and  moderation ;  and  who 
passes  for  having  no  very  lively 
affection  for  liberal  ideas.” 

The  ministers,  especially  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  were  equally  eager  to 
support  their  system  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  England,  and  by  a  curious 
mixture  of  gross  ignorance,  and 
illogical  reasoning,  found  out,  that 
their  war  against  Spain  was  ex¬ 
actly  analogous  to  our  war  with 
France  in  1793.  In  this  analogy,, 
besides  overlooking  the  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  situation! 
and  conduct  of  Spain  in  1822,. 
and  of  France  in  1792,  they  forgot; 
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one  circumstance,  which,  indeed, 
is  too  often  forgotten  even  among 
ourselves — that  in  1793  war  was 
first  proclaimed,  and  hostilities 
were  first  commenced,  not  by  Eng¬ 
land  against  France,  but  by  France 
against  England. 

Chateaubriand’s  most  elaborate 
defence  of  the  policy  of  the  minis¬ 
ters,  was  addressed  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  the  25th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary.  After  a  tissue  of  mis¬ 
statements  and  blunders,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  what  England  had  done, 
he  continued  in  these  words  : 

“  Our  political  interests  are  com¬ 
promised,  the  revolution  of  Spain 
has  destroyed  a  part  of  our  commerce, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  up  ships 
of  war  to  protect  what  remains. 
The  war  in  Spain,  by  interrupting 
our  relations  with  Spain,  has  re¬ 
duced  to  half  the  value,  land  in 
the  departments  bordering  on 
Spain.  A  great  number  of  manu¬ 
factures  have  lost  their  vent  in 
Spain ;  our  consuls  have  been 
threatened  in  their  persons ;  in 
fine,  our  territory  has  been  violated 
three  times. 

“  War  is  then  indispensable ! 
It  is  preferable  to  this  state  of 
demi-hostilities,  which  has  all  the 
inconveniences  of  war  without  its 
advantages,  and  which  exposes  our 
soldiers  to  all  insinuations  of  the 
i  agents  of  disorders. 

“  The  violation  of  our  territory 
is  enough  to  justify  our  armed  in- 
i  tervention.  England  herself  de- 
i  dared  at  Verona — Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  said  there,  that  the  king  his 
master,  had  no  objection  to  make 
to  the  measures  of  France  towards 
the  Spaniards,  and  especially  those 
to  guard  against  the  moral  conta¬ 
gion  of  political  principles  and  the 
violation  of  the  French  territory.” 

After  a  few  other  general  re¬ 
marks,  passing  to  a  review  of  the 
transactions  at  Verona,  he  said. 
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“  After  having  attended  to  all 
the  speeches  which  are  made  in 
France  against  the  Holy  Alliance, 

I  arrived  at  the  congress  with  pre¬ 
judices  which  are  not  very  favour¬ 
able  to  it.  I  had  been  a  little 
shaken  by  the  calumnies  which 
were  every  day  repeated;  but  I 
saw  there  only  principles  abound¬ 
ing  in  moderation,  and  kings  who 
were  honest  men.  I  recollect  that 
one  day  the  emperor  of  Russia  said 
to  me — f  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are 
come  to  Verona,  in  order  that  you 
may  become  a  witness  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Russia.  When  social 

A 

order  is  in  danger,  policy  should 
neither  be  English,  Russian,  or 
Prussian  ;  there  should  be  a  gene¬ 
ral  policy  only  admitted  for  the 
salvation  of  the  people  and  of 
kings.  Nothing  seems  more  to  my 
interest  than  a  religious  war  with 
Turkey  ;  but  I  have  noticed  revo¬ 
lutionary  symptoms  in  the  troops  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and,  therefore, 
I  would  not  assist  them.  I  will 
never  separate  myself  from  the 
monarchs  with  whom  I  am  united. 
I  have  no  need  of  aggrandizing 
my  empire ;  and  God  has  given 
me  800,000  soldiers,  only  to  pro¬ 
tect  religion  and  the  people.’  A 
prince,  who  holds  such  language, 
will  not  propose  any  thing  to 
France  which  will  compromise  her 
interests  and  independence.  Thus, 
whatever  has  been  said  at  Verona, 
the  allied  powers  have  never 
spoken  of  war  with  Spain,  but 
have  only  been  of  opinion  that 
France  would  be  forced  to  wage 
war.  At  Verona  no  treaty  bur- 
thensome  to  France  has  been 
spoken  of,  nor  has  any  passed  on 
the  subject  of  marching  foreign 
troops  through  our  territory.  What 
then  did  occur  there  ? — only  that 
the  great  powers,  united  with 
France,  will  give  her  all  their  sup- 
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port,  and  that  France  will  preserve 
the  high  rant  that  is  due  to  her  in 
Europe.” 

The  violence  of  these  discussions 
led  on  one  occasion  to  an  exertion 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  ultra 
royalists,  which  showed  no  small 
confidence  in  their  own  strength.  In 
the  debate  on  the  26th  of  February, 
M.  Manuel,  deputy  for  La  Vendee 
alluded  to  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand 
7th  in  terms  of  strong  reproba¬ 
tion,  and  applied  to  his  sway  the 
epithet  “  atrocious the  ultra 
members  instantly  exclaimed,  that 
it  was  insupportable  to  hear  the 
government  of  a  Bourbon  called 
atrocious  !  After  considerable 
tumult,  M.  Manuel  proceeded; 

Foreign  war  would,  instead  of 
suppressing  the  excesses  of  civil 
war,  only  aggravate  them.  If 
they  wished  to  save  the  life  of 
Ferdinand,  he  implored  them  not 
to  renew  the  circumstances  which 
had  hurried  to  the  scaffold  those 
whose  fate  inspired  them  with  re¬ 
gret  so  intense.”  Cries  of  “  You 
are  justifying  regicide  !”  assailed 
the  speaker  from  the  ministerial 
benches,  “  What  caused  the  fate 
of  the  Stuarts  ?”  added  Manuel, 
“  It  was  the  protection  of  France, 
which  placed  them  in  opposition 
to  public  opinion,  and  prevented 
their  looking  to  the  English  nation 
for  support.  Must  I  say,  that  the 
moment,  in  which  the  dangers  of 
the  royal  Family  of  France  had 
become  the  most  serious,  was  after 
France,  revolutionary  France,  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  defend 
herself  with  new  strength,  and  by 
an  energy  wholly  new.”*— Scarcely 


*  The  following  were  the  offensive 
words  spoken :  — “  Ai-je  besoin  de 
dire  qu’au  moment  on  les  dangers  de  la 
Famille  Royale  en  France  sont  devenus 
les  plus' graves,  c’est  lorsque  la  France, 


had  this  sentence  been  uttered, 
when  a  general  burst  of  indigna¬ 
tion  from  the  ministerial  party 
was  manifested  :  the  members  of 
the  right  simultaneously  arose,  and 
demanded  that  M.  Manuel  should 
be  called  to  order.  A  violent 
tumult  then  ensued ;  and  the  pre¬ 
sident,  after  ringing  his  bell,  and 
trying  every  method  to  restore 
order,  or  to  procure  attention,  at 
last  dismissed  the  members  to  their 
separate  bureaux.  They  assembled 
again  in  about  an  hour.  In  the 
bureaux,  a  proposition  was  adopted, 
that  a  commission  should  be  nam¬ 
ed  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  member.  Many  members 
thought  that  a  vote  for  his  imme¬ 
diate  expulsion  should  be  passed  : 
but  this  course  was  rejected  on  the 
score  of  irregularity.  On  Thursday, 
M.  la  Bourdonnaye  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  proposition  for  Manuel’s 
exclusion  :  a  commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  it  ;  and  on 
Saturday  the  1  st  of  March,  that 
commission  reported,  that  “  they 
unanimously  recommended  to  the 
Chamber  the  expulsion  of  M. 
Manuel,  on  account  of  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  26th  of 
February,  whereby  he  compromis¬ 
ed  the  honour  of  his  character  of 
Deputy,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Chamber.”  On  Monday  the  3rd 
of  March,  this  report  was  taken 
into  consideration. 

M.  Hyde  de  Neuvill  then  spoke 
in  favour  of  a  more  lenient  course, 
and  moved  that  M.  Manuel,  instead 
of  being  excluded  absolutely  and 
generally,  should  be  expelled  only 
for  the  session,  leaving  the  ensu¬ 
ing  to  resume  proceedings  or  not. 


a  ^iance.  revolutionnaire,  a  senti 
qu  elle  avoit  besoin  de  se  defend  re  par 
ties  forces  nouvelles  et  par  one  energie 
toute  nouvelle  V’ 
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agreeably  to  tbe  sense  of  what 
might  remain  or  become  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  chamber,  by  the 
changes  which  the  elections  might 
produce.  This  proposition  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority.*  ' 

*  Mr.  Manuel  was  born  at  Barcelon- 
nette,  in  the  department  of  the  Hautes- 
Alpes,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Notary,  who 
sent  himto  Rouergueto  be  educated  byan 
uncle.  The  uncle,  who  was  an  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  soon  observed  or  fancied,  that  his 
nephew,  along  with  boldness  of  charac¬ 
ter,  displayed,  even  in  infancy,  consider¬ 
able  natural  talents.  He  sent  him  to 
Nismes  to  improve  his  education,  whence 
lie  returned  home  from  his  studies  at  the 
early  age  of  15.  He  was  about  to  em¬ 
bark  in  the  trade,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps  carry  on  with  Piedmont, 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  alter  his  plans.  In  1792, 
though  then  scarcely  17,  he  entered  into 
the  army,  and  served  in  the  first  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Italy  and  Germany.  He  soon 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  cavalry  ; 
but,  about  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  when  he  had 
served  six  years,  he  retired  from  the 
army  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  At 
that  epoch,  French  advocates  were  not 
required  to  undergo  preparatory  exami¬ 
nations  :  they  were  called  “  official 
defenders.”  M.  Manuel  performed  the 
part  of  official  defender  for  several  of  his 
friends.  On  these  occasions  his  talent 
for  pleading  became  known,  and,  deter¬ 
mining  to  devote  himself  to  the  bar,  he 
repaired  to  Aix,  which,  under  the  new 
government,  was  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
appeal.  There  he  applied  himself  to 
study,  and  was  soon  capable  of  appearing 
with  distinction  in  his  new  profession. 
In  1815  he  took  an  active  part  against 
the  fanatics  and  aristocracy  of  Aix. 
After  the  return  of  Buonaparte,  the 
business  of  the  courts  being  in  a  great 
measure  suspended,  M.  Manuel  visited 
Paris  :  and  he  had  not  been  long  there, 
when  he  learned  that  two  electoral  aron- 
dissements  of  the  Hautes  Alpes  had 
returned  him  a  deputy.  He  wished  to 
decline  this  honour,  but  being  urged  by 
his  friends  to  accept  it,  he  took  his  seat, 
and  very  soon  became  a  leading  man  in 
the  chamber.  On  the  formation  of  a 
committee  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a  con¬ 
stitution,  in  the  name  of  the  provisional 
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Notwithstanding  this  vote,  M. 
Manuel,  on  the  following  day, 
entered  the  chamber,  supported  by 
many  of  his  friends,  and  took  his 
seat  as  usual.  The  president  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  vote  of  Monday, 
and  advised  him  to  withdraw ; 
he  refused,  and  declared  he  would 
yield  only  to  force.  The  sitting 
was  then  suspended  for  an  hour  ;> 
and  in  the  meantime  the  principal 
door-keeper  entered  and  read  to  him 
the  order  he  had  received  for  his 
exclusion.  M.  Manuel  remained 
firm,  and  the  door-keeper  called  in 
a  piquet  of  the  national  guards :  hut 
the  serjeant  and  his  men,  on  being 
addressed  by  the  members  of  the  left 
side,  declined  executing  the  orders 
they  had  received,  to  remove  the 
refractory  member  by  force.  This 
produced  shouts  of  bravo  !  from 
M.  Manuel’s  friends,  as  well  in 
the  galleries  as  on  the  floor  of  the 
chamber.  The  gendarmerie  were 
then  called  in,  who  laid  hold  of 
him  and  hurried  him  out  of  the 
chambers,  followed  by  all  the 
members  on  the  left  side.  After 
his  exclusion,  the  agitation  was 
such,  that  the  president  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  adjourn  the  sitting.  On 
Wednesday  morning  MM.  Foy, 
Laffitte,  and  other  members  of  the 
opposition  delivered  a  protest 
against  the  proceedings  adopted 
toward  M.  Manuel  ;  but  the 
majority,  on  the  principle  that  it  was 
not  competent  to  deputies  to  enter 
any  protest,  refused  to  hear  it  read. 

government,  be  was  chosen  one  of  the 
members.  After  the  dissolution  of  that 
assembly,  M.  Manuel  returned  to  pri¬ 
vate  life.  He  applied  to  be  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Paris,  but  his  application  was 
rejected  by  the  Procureur-General  Bel- 
lart.  He  was  several  times  put  in  no¬ 
mination  to  represent  Paris,  but  minis¬ 
terial  influence  carried  tbe  elections 
against  him  by  small  majorities.  He 
was  at  length"  chosen  for  La  Vendee. 
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All  the  members,  except  two,  of  the 
left  side  (that  is  about  170)  with¬ 
drew  in  a  body,  and  the  remainder 
voted  the  supplies  for  war.  On 
Thursday,  no  deputies  on  the  left 
side  were  present.  The  chamber 
met  on  Saturday,  but  no  business  of 
importance  was  transacted.  The 
ministers  were  present,  with  only 
eight  members  of  the  left  centre, 
and  seven  of  the  extreme  left. 
The  protest  of  the  60  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  against 
the  exclusion  of  M.  Manuel  con¬ 
tained  the  following  passage  : — - 
a  We  are  convinced  that  this  first 
Step  is  but  the  prelude  to  the 
system  which  conducts  France  to 
an  unjust  war  abroad,  in  order  to 
consummatethe  counter-rev  olution 
at  home,  and  to  invite  the  foreign 
occupation  of  our  territory.”* 

*  This  protest,  which  was  not  allowed 
to  appear  on  the  records  of  the  chamber, 
was  expressed  in  these  words  ;  — 

“  We,  the  undersigned  Members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  declare,  with  profound  grief  and 
indignation,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  proclaim  before  all  France,  the 
illegal  act,  which  in  hostility  to  the 
charter,  the  royal  prerogative,  and  all 
the  principles  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  has  attacked  the  integrity  of  the 
national  representation,  and  violated,  in 
the  person  of  a  Deputy,  the  guarantees 
assured  to  all— the  rights  of  every 
elector  and  every  French  citizen. 

“  We  declare,  in  the  face  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  that,  by  this  act,  the  Chamber  has 
overstepped  its  legal  pale  and  the  limits 
of  its  authority. 

“  We  declare,  that  the  doctrine  pro¬ 
fessed  by  the  committee  which  proposed 
the  exclusion  of  one  of  our  colleagues, 
and  on  which  that  measure  is  founded 
is  subversive  of  all  social  order  and  of  all 
justice  ;  that  the  monstrous  confusion 
of  the  functions  of  legislator,  accuser, 
reporter,  juryman,  and  judge,  is  an  out¬ 
rage  unexampled  except  in  that  trial,  the 
remembrance  of  which  has  served  as  a 
pretext  for  annulling  the  powers  of  M. 
Manuel. 

“  That  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 


During  the  remainder  of  the 
session,  the  members  of  the  extreme 
left  abstained  from  again  appearing 
in  their  places  or  taking  any  share 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  cham¬ 
bers. 

These  discussions  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  were  accompanied  with  great 
agitation  in  the  public  mind,  which 
in  some  cases  led  to  breaches  of 
the  peace.  On  Thursday,  the  6th 
of  March,  crowds  of  people, 
amounting  to  between  five  and  six 
hundred  in  number,  assembled  on 
the  Boulevards  San  Martin,  and 
du  Temple.  They  were  mostly 
of  the  working  classes,  though 
some  few  among  them  were  of  a 
better  condition.  The  gendarmes 
arrested  2  9  of  them. — Next  day  a 
crowd  assembled  at  Port  St.  Den- 


report  of  the  committee,  as  to  the  un¬ 
limited  and  retroactive  authority  of  the 
Chamber,  are  no  other  than  the  anarchi¬ 
cal  principles  which  led  to  the  most 
odious  of  crimes:  That  the  protecting 
forms  with  which  the  law  shields  the 
most  obscure  person  under  accusation, 
and  even  the  ctppcl  nominal,  which  on  an 
important  occasion  can  alone  guarantee 
the  independence  of  votes,  have  been 
rejected  with  a  frantic  and  turbulent 
obstinacy. 

<(  Considering  the  resolution  adopted 
yesterday,  the  3rd  of  March,  1823, 
against  our  colleague,  as  the  first  move¬ 
ment  of  a  faction  desirous  of  placing  it¬ 
self  violently  above  all  forms,  and  break¬ 
ing  through  all  the  checks  imposed  on 
it  by  our  fundamental  compact ; 

“  Convinced  that  this  first  step  is  but 
the  prelude  to  the  system  which  con¬ 
ducts  France  to  an  unjust  war  abroad, 
in  order  to  consummate  the  counter¬ 
revolution  at  home,  and  to  invite  the 
foreign  occupation  of  our  territory  ; 

“  Unwilling  to  become  accomplices 
nf  the  misfortunes  which  this  faction 
cannot  fail  to  draw  on  our  country,  we 
protest,  against  all  the  illegal  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  measures  lately  taken  for  the 
exclusion  of  M.  Manuel,  Deputy  of  La 
Vendee,  and  against  the  violence  with 
which  he  has  been  torn  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. ” 
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nis;  calling  out  “  Vive  Manuel: 
Vive  la  Charte!” — “Mort  a  la 
Bourdonnaye.”  The  gendarmerie 
dispersed  the  assemblage  in  a  few 
moments  ;  but  the  rioters  in  their 
flight  assailed  a  party  of  Swiss 
soldiers,  and  wounded  some  of 
them,  dealing  on  their  way  blows 
mi  all  sides,  with  bludgeons,  knives, 
and  stilettoes.  Nine  individuals 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the 
guard-house,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Prefecture.  Among  them  were 
a  civilian,  a  physician,  and  a  mer¬ 
chant;  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
meaner  classes.  Several  of  them 
were  subsequently  brought  to  trial, 
and  convicted  of  the  riot. 

The  prospect  of  approaching 
war  excited  also  much  alarm  in 
the  manufacturing  and  commer¬ 
cial  districts  of  France. 

On  the  l6th  of  February  Lyons 
was  the  scene  of  a  disturbance, 
occasioned  by  the  opposition  offered 
by  the  authorities  and  the  military 
to  the  progress  of  a  procession  of 
masks,  which,  under  the  privilege 
of  the  Carnival,  purported  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Funeral  of  Trade.  The 
next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  an  in¬ 
dividual  utterred  aloud  several 
times  on  the  Place  Bellecour,  the 
ominous  cry  of  Vive  l’ Empereur. 
Attempts  were  made  by  the  gen¬ 
darmes  and  officers  to  arrest  him, 
bat  he  was  suddenly  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  persons,  who 
struck  them  and  rescued  him.  A 
strong  military  force  having  at 
last  assembled,  order  was  restored, 
and  the  offending  individual  ar- 
rested. 

Addresses  likewise  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  chambers,  signed  by 
multitudes  of  persons  engaged  in 
different  branches  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  industry,  who 
deprecated  war  with  Spain  as 
fatal  to  the  internal  prosperity  of 


France.  Among  these  classes  the 
belief  prevailed,  that  war  with 
Spain  would,  sooner  or  later,  lead 
to  war  with  England  ;  when  their 
commercial  marine  would  be  in¬ 
stantly  swept  away  in  hopeless  de¬ 
struction.  Even  though  Great 
Britain  should  remain  neutral, 
great  injury  would  be  sustained 
from  the  depredations  of  Spanish 
privateers:  and  that  their  fears 
were  not  groundless,  was  already 
attested  by  the  height  to  which 
the  premiums  of  insurance  had 
suddenly  risen,  and  the  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  prices 
of  the  principal  articles  of  colonial 
produce. 

Rumours,  too,  prevailed,  that 
Russian  armies  were  assembling 
in  order  to  support  those  of  Louis, 
and  to  be  ready  to  crush  any  at¬ 
tempts  which  the  disaffected  in 
F ranee  might  be  eneouragedtomake. 
The  supposed  probability  of  en¬ 
campments  of  these  semi-barbarous 
hordes  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle, 
the  Seine,  or  the  Loire — visitors 
scarcely  less  unwelcome  as  friends 
than  as  foes — was  the  subject  of 
not  very  pleasing  anticipations. 

Amid  these  fears  and  doubts, 
Villele  and  his  associates  continued 
their  preparations  for  war.  The 
supplies  were  voted  by  the  cham¬ 
bers  ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  peace  (for  up  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  their  wishes  led  them  to 
hope,  contrary  to  every  ground  of 
reasonable  calculation)  were  anni¬ 
hilated  by  a  formal  communication 
of  the  commencement  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  made  by  the  minister  of  war 
on  the  1  Oth  of  April  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  “  Gentlemen,” 
said  he,  “all  efforts  to  stop  the 
course  of  the  faction  which  go¬ 
verns  the  councils  of  Spain  having- 
proved  fruitless,  Monseigneur  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme  received  or- 
[M2] 
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ders  to  pass  the  frontier,  and,  on 
the  7th  of  this  month,  passed  the 
Bidassoa  at  the  head  of  the  army.” 
The  financial  measures  were  then 
completed  ;  and  in  the  month  of 
May  the  session  of  the  chambers 
closed. 

The  details  of  the  war  in  Spain 
belong  to  another  chapter.  It  is 
enough  to  state  here,  that  the 
French  ministry  experienced,  in  the 
execution  of  their  project,  none  of 
the  embarrassments  which  had 
been  anticipated.  France  remain¬ 
ed  quiet  internally ;  her  soldiers 
showed  no  reluctance  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  which  they  were  engaged  ; 
Spain  presented  nothing  but  trea¬ 
son  and  cowardice :  the  invaders 
did  not  conquer,  because  they  had 
no  need  to  fight,  but  they  marched 
in  triumphal  procession  from  the 
Bidassoa  to  Cadiz,  and  saw  a 
powerful  nation  surrender  its  in¬ 
dependence  into  their  hands  with¬ 
out  even  a  struggle  for  its  honour 
and  happiness. 

The  impression,  produced  in 
France  by  these  events,  proved,  how 
little  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  that  country  (whatever  might 
be  the  case  with  respect  to  enlight¬ 
ened  individuals)  either  understood 
or  cared  for  the  principles  of  ra¬ 
tional  freedom.  They  expressed 
no  regret  at  the  progress  of  their 
army  in  Spain ;  they  seemed  ra¬ 
ther  to  take  a  pride  in  again  strut¬ 
ting  upon  the  stage  of  Europe  in 
the  guise  of  conquerors ;  they 
were  told  that  they  were  dictating 
to  a  neighbour,  and  their  vanity 
looked  no  farther.  The  duke  of 
Angouleme  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  hero,  and  loaded  with  eulo¬ 
gies,  which  would  have  .been  ex¬ 
travagant,  even  if  applied  to  Tu- 
renne  or  to  Napoleon.  Of  course, 
the  language  of  flattery  cannot 
lie  mistaken  for  an  expression  of 


the  actual  sentiments  of  men. 
But  the  French  make  high  pre¬ 
tensions  to  taste;  and  even  that 
secondary  principle  of  human  na¬ 
ture  would  cause  some  proportion 
to  be  kept  between  the  state  of 
public  feeling  and  the  ceremonies 
and  addresses  which  professed  to 
be  the  expounders  of  it. 

The  triumphal  entry  of  the 
duke  of  Angouleme  into  Paris 
was  attended  with  one  circum¬ 
stance  not  unworthy  of  being 
mentioned.  A  sentinel  at  the 
Tuilleries,  conceiving  that  he  was 
insulted  on  his  post  by  one  of  the 
mob,  discharged  his  musket,  and 
killed  the  man  on  the  spot.  For 
this  he  was  tried  before  a  court- 
martial  ;  and,  it  being  proved  that 
abusive  language  had  been  address¬ 
ed  to  him,  he  was  acquitted.  £See 
Chronicle,  p.  162.]  Such  a  mode 
of  proceeding  must  be  admitted  to 
be  very  singular ;  nor  could  it  be 
tolerated  in  a  country,  where  sound 
notions  of  government  existed. 
A  soldier  is  charged  with  the  mur- 
der  of  an  unarmed  person  in  civil 
life  ;  and  for  this  the  murderer  is 
tried  by  a  court-martial ! — that  is, 
the  subjects  are  to  appeal  from  the 
fury  of  one  soldier  to  the  equity 
of  many  :  the  refuge  of  the  ag¬ 
grieved  from  military  violence  is 
to  be  sought  in  military  law  ! 

The  occupation  of  Spain  by 
French  troops,  led  to  negotiations 
between  the  French  ministers  and 
the  English  cabinet  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of 
South  America.  France  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  figured  in 
the,  to  her  new,  character  of  a 
trans-atlantic  conqueror:  but  be¬ 
fore  such  a  wish  could  be  explicitly 
avowed,  or  any  step  towards  it 
ventured  upon,  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain  how  far  England  would 
permit  her  to  go.  And  here,  for* 
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tunately  for  the  worlds  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  England  interposed  a  de¬ 
cided  negative.  The  language 
used  by  Mr.  Canning  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Prince  de 
Polignac,  amounted  in  substance 
to  this: -—We  claim  and  enjoy 
free  commerce  with  the  transat¬ 
lantic  provinces:  we  are  willing 
to  allow  Old  Spain  the  grace  and 
advantage  of  being  the  first  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  independent  sove¬ 
reignty;  but  should  she  hesitate, 
our  recognition  can  in  no  case  be 
delayed  long ;  that  recognition  and 
alliance,  too,  would  be  immediate¬ 
ly  consequent  upon  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  country 
to  regain  possession  of  the  sepa¬ 
rated  states  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
arms :  neither  will  we  pay  the 
slightest  regard  to  any  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Spain  to  revive  the 
obsolete  interdiction  of  intercourse 
with  countries,  over  which  she  has 
no  longer  any  actual  dominion. 

The  duke  of  Belluno  was  minis¬ 
ter  of  war  during  the  continuance 
of  military  operations.  His  dis¬ 
missal,  however,  had  been  expected 
for  some  time  ;  for  it  was  believed 
that  Villele  distrusted  him,  and 
that  the  duke  of  Angouleme  dis¬ 
liked  him.  On  the  1,9th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  he  was  removed  from  his  situ¬ 
ation,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
Baron  de  Damas.  The  displaced 
minister  was,  by  way  of  consola¬ 
tion,  appointed  ambassador  at 
Vienna;  but  that  court  refused  to 
receive  him  under  a  title  derived 
from  a  place  within  the  Austrian 
dominions. 

On  the  23rd  of  December  a 
most  unexpected  creation  of  peers 
took  place.  Several  of  the  most 
vehement  of  the  ultra-royalists 
were  included  in  this  promotion  ;* 
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which  gratified  them  and  their 
party,  at  the  same  time  that  it  re¬ 
moved  them  from  an  assembly, 
where,  in  consequence  of  their  in¬ 
temperate  zeal,  they  were  some¬ 
times  dangerous  friends,  and  ena¬ 
bled  Villele  to  replace  them  by 
more  tractable  auxiliaries. 

On  the  24th  of  December  an 
ordinance  was  published,  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
ordering  the  electoral  colleges  of 
the  departments  to  meet  on  the 
6th  of  March,  and  those  of  the 
districts  ( arrondissements )  and  of 
departments  having  but  one  col¬ 
lege,  on  the  25tli  of  February. 
The  opening  of  the  session  of  the 
chambers  of  1824  was  fixed  for 
the  23rd  of  March. 

The  public  attention  in  Pari 
(and  Paris  is  France)  was,  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  more  at¬ 
tracted  by  three  trials,  which  came 
on  before  the  Court  of  Assizes, 
than  by  the  public  concerns  of 
Europe.  Tlie  first  was  that  of  a 
physician.  Dr.  Castaing.  The  in¬ 
elevated  to  the  French  peerage  : — count 
Frere  de  Villefrancon,  archbishop  of 
Besancon ;  count  de  Vich,  bishop  of 
Autun  ;  baron  de  Glandeves,  brigadier- 
general  ;  count  de  Puy-Segur  (Gas- 
pard) ;  viscount  Dode  de  la  Brunerie, 
brigadier-general ;  viscount  d’Agoult, 
idem  ;  count  de  Mesnard,  idem  ;  count 
de  Bourbon  Busset,  idem;  marquis  de 
Juigne  ;  viscount  Gabriel  Dubouchage  ; 
chevalier  de  Charette ;  marquis  de 
Croislin  ;  count  de  Tournon,  counsellor 
of  state,  formerly  prefect  of  the  Rhone  ; 
count  de  Breteuil,  prefect  of  the  Gi¬ 
ronde  ;  count  de  Bethisy,  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  count  Cha¬ 
brol  de  Crouzol,  idem ;  count  d’Orglan- 
des,  idem  ;  count  de  Chastellux,  idem  ; 
marquis  de  Villefranche,  idem  ;  Laine, 
minister  of  State,  idem ;  viscount  de 
Bonald,  idem  ;  count  de  Vogue,  idem  ; 
count  de  Marcellus,  idem  ;  count  de 
Kergorlay  (Florian),  idem  ;  marquis  de 
Rastignac,  idem  ;  count  de  Courtavef 
(Peze),  idem}  count  d’Ambrugeac* 
idem. 


*  The  following  were  the  individuals 
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dietment  charged  him  with  three 
crimes — 1st,  with  having  adminis¬ 
tered  poison  to  his  young  friend, 
Hippolyte  Ballet,  about  the  end  of 
October,  1822;  2ndly,  with  hav¬ 
ing,  in  conjunction  with  the  sur¬ 
viving  brother,  Auguste  Ballet, 
destroyed  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
to  convert  his  property  to  their 
joint  use  ;  and  3rdly,  with  hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  end  of  May,  1823, 
made  his  accomplice  his  victim, 
after  he  had  secured  the  spoil  by 
having  induced  Auguste  to  be¬ 
queath  it  to  him  by  testamentary  in¬ 
struments.  The  poison  said  to 
have  been  employed  in  both  cases, 
was  of  a  vegetable  kind,  called 
acetate  of  morphine ;  and  it  was 
alleged  to  have  been  administered 
in  the  last  case  in  a  tavern  at  St. 
Cloud,  where  Ballet  and  Castaing 
had  gone  to  pass  some  days  of 
pleasure  or  relaxation  in  the  con- 
lidence  of  friendship. 

There  was  evidence  that  Cas¬ 
taing  had  acetate  of  morphine  in 
his  possession ;  but  there  was  not 
the  slightest  proof  that  either  of 
the  Ballets  died  of  poison,  or  that 
any  thing  obnoxious  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Castaing.  Many  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  fell 
into  gross  contradictions.  How¬ 
ever,  after  a  trial  which  lasted 
several  days,  £See  Law  Cases 
p.  1*]  the  unfortunate  physi¬ 
cian  was  found  guilty  by  the 
voices  of  only  seven  to  live,  and 
the  court,  adding  its  own  numbers 
to  the  jury,  and  thereby  consti¬ 
tuting  a  legal  majority,  condemned 
him  to  death,  besides  heavy  da¬ 
mages  for  having  destroyed  the 
will.  The  proceeding  exhibited  a 
curious  specimen  of  French  jus¬ 
tice.  Hearsay-evidence  in  the 
third  and  fourth  degree  was  ad¬ 
mitted  without  scruple :  when  a 
difficulty  arose,  the  prisoner  was 


called  upon  to  explain  it,  in  order 
to  assist  in  his  own  conviction; 
and  lastly,  when  five  out  of  twelve 
jurors  acquitted  him,  the  Court, 
instead  of  giving  the  prisoner  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt  which  had 
weighed  with  five  men  out  of 
twelve,  joined  itself  to  the  scanty 
majority,  in  order  to  award  the 
penalty  of  death ! 

The  second  trial  was  that  of  a 
Madame  Boursier  and  her  para¬ 
mour  for  the  murder  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Boursier,  one  of  the  richest 
grocers  in  Paris,  died  two  or  three 
months  before  in  terrible  agonies, 
attended  with  circumstances  of 
strong  suspicion.  It  was  proposed, 
on  his  death,  to  open  the  body. 
His  widow,  however,  opposed  the 
proposal,  and  he  was  interred  in 
the  cemetry  of  Pere  La  Chaise. 
The  widow’s  grief  dried  up  as 
soon  as  her  husband’s  remains 
were  interred ;  and  she  received 
the  visits  of  Kostolo  her  Greek  lover, 
whom  her  husband  had  forbidden 
the  house.  The  suspicions  of  the 
family  could  no  longer  be  suppress¬ 
ed.  Boursier’s  brother  procured 
an  order  from  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties  to  disinter  the  body,  and  to 
examine  the  servant :  and  a  great 
quantity  of  arsenic  was  detected 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
1  he  proof  of  death  by  poison  was 
complete:  but  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  show,  how,  or  by  whom, 
the  poison  was  administered.  Both 
the  lady  and  her  friend  were  ac¬ 
quitted.  £See  Law  Cases,  &c.  p. 
19*;] 

1  lie  third  trial  was  in  some  re¬ 
spects  more  extraordinary  than 
either  of  the  others.  The  accused 
were  two  persons,  mother  and  son, 
of  the  name  of  Lecouffe.  The 
murder  was  committed  on  Madame 
Jerome,  a  beggar,  in  the  Faubourg 
du  Roule.  The  crime  was  con** 
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sideredat  first  to  be  without  motive, 
and  therefore  the  more  unnatural : 
but  it  was  at  last  discovered,  that 
the  deceased  had  a  watch,  which  she 
concealed  in  the  straw  of  her  bed, 
and  which  might  have  been  the 
inducement  of  the  criminals.  The 
mother,  Lecouffe,  was  first  arrested, 
under  circumstances  of  strong  sus¬ 
picion.  During  the  time  that  the 
Judge  dTnstruction  was  examining 
witnesses  against  her,  the  son  came 
forward,  and  avowed  himself  the 
murderer.  The  account  which 
he  gave,  both  of  his  motives  for 
committing  the  crime  and  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  confessing  it,  were  of  the 
most  singular  kind.  He  told  the 
Judge  dTnstruction,  that  he  wanted 
to  marry,  but  could  not  find  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  noce,  or 
wedding  ;  and  that  having  heard 
of  the  old  beggar’s  possessing  the 
requisite  sum  in  property  or  coin, 
he  had  taken  away  her  life  to  get 
possession  of  it.  He  had  then 
married,  but  soon  began  to  repent 
of  the  assassination.  His  first  idea, 
he  said,  was  to  expiate  his  crime 
by  suicide ;  and  having  heard  that 
brandy,  taken  in  sufficient  quantity, 
would  produce  death,  he  had 
bought  a  bottle  as  a  certain  poison. 
Having,  however,  drank  two  glasses 
of  this  mortal  liquor,  he  found  that 
he  was  the  less  disposed  to  die,  and 
therefore  postponed  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  process  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  In  the  night-time,  the 
shade  of  his  father,  his  own  guar¬ 
dian  angel,  and  two  other  angels, 
with  whose  physiognomy  he  was 
unacquainted,  appeared  before  him, 
and  enjoined  him  to  confess  his 
guilt.  He  therefore  proceeded  to 
the  Judge  dTnstruction,  whom 
these  messengers  pointed  out,  and 
who  happened  to  be  the  same  per¬ 
son  who  was  drawing  up  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  his  mother.  The 


judge  issued  an  orderTor  liis’arrest, 
on  the  disclosure  of  facts  stated  by 
himself.  The  young  man  denied 
afterwards  the  crime,  and  declared 
that  he  made  a  false  confession,  to 
induce  the  judge  to  release  his 
mother.  However,  additional  evi¬ 
dence  was  collected  :  and  the  result 
of  the  trial  was,  that  the  son  was 
declared  guilty  of  the  murder  and 
robbery,  and  the  mother,  though 
acquitted  of  the  assassination,  was 
convicted  of  having  concealed  the 
articles  stolen,  with  knowledge  of 
the  murder.  Both  the  prisoners 
were  condemned  to  death.* 

In  the  budget  for  the  year  1822- 
3,  the  sum  of  29,520,003  francs 
was  set  apart  by  the  government 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  French 
clergy.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
communes  voted  6,407,727,  and 
the  councils  of  the  department 
I,l62,6l8  francs  ;  so  that  the  total 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 


*  I11  the  course  of  this  trial,  M. 
Dubois,  an  eminent  physician,  was  called 
upon  to  say  whether  he  observed  in  the 
prisoner  Lecouffe  any  appearance  of 
mental  alienation.  In  vain  did  the  phy¬ 
sician  protest  that  he  saw  no  mark  of 
derangement ;  the  counsel  for  the  pri¬ 
soner,  with  the  consent  of  the  president, 
insisted  upon  the  head  of  his  client 
being  examined.  The  doctor  felt  the 
murderer’s  head,  which  was  perhaps 
destitute  of  Spurzheim’s  protuberances 
— but,  after  groping  all  over  and  round 
about  it,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he 
could  discover  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  prisoner’s  skull.  The  following  dia¬ 
logue  succeeded  to  this  examination  : — 
The  President. — “  What  is  the  result 
of  your  examination?” 

M.  Dubois.— “  The  cranium  of  the 
accused  presents  no  deformity,  and  in¬ 
dicates  no  kind  of  alienation.” 

Prisoner’s  Counsel. — “  Can  ypu  say, 
that  the  accused  never  has  experienced 
mental  alienation  ?” 

M.  Dubois. — “  It  is  possible  he  may 
have  when  young — before  the  bones  of 
the  head  joined  ;  but  at  present  there  is 
no  kind  of  deformity  ?’> 
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clergy  amounted  to  37,089,745 
francs,  or  about  1,483,589/*  ster¬ 
ling.  The  aggregate  number  of 
the  actual  clergy  was  35,676: 
The  number  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  in  the  seminaries,  and  in  the 
Theological  colleges,  was  29,379* 
It  would  appear,  that  France 
was  availing  herself  of  the  skill  of 
our  artisans.  At  the  iron-works 
of  Charenton,  two  hundred  Eng¬ 


lishmen  were  said  to  be  employed ; 
and  new  works  for  rolling  iron 
were  begun  to  be  built  by  some  of 
our  countrymen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  near  Paris.  Two  iron 
steam  boats  plied  regularly  from 
Havre  to  the  metropolis;  and  in 
several  large  cotton  factories,  the 
majority  of  the  workmen  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  Scotland  or  England. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Netherlands — Suppression  of  Roman  Catholic  Societies ;  Restric¬ 
tions  on  Commerce  with  France ;  Session  of  the  States  General ; 
Flans  of  Improvement :  Military  operations  in  Sumatra — Den¬ 
mark — Sweden :  Measures  of  the  Diet;  Tenor  of  the  King’s 
speech  on  the  Dissolution  of  it — Raden — Weimar— Hesse  Cas - 
sel — Prussia  :  Establishment  of  Provincial  Assemblies  :  Prosecu¬ 
tions  against  Secret  Associations :  Restraints  on  the  Press —  Wirtem - 
berg  :  Proceedings  of  the  Diet  against  the  German  Observer : 
Refusal  of  Wirtemberg  to  concur  in  the  approval  by  the  Diet  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Verona — Bavaria  :  Measures  taken 
at  the  recommendation  of  Austria — Switzerland  :  Measures 
adopted  at  the  Command  of  France  and  the  Holy  Alliance,  against 
personal  liberty  and  the  Press :  Swiss  Diet :  further  Demands  of 
the  Holy  Alliance — Austria — Russian  ordinances  against  Free - 
Masons  —  Meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  at 
Czernowitz. 


IN  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
some  trifling  disturbances  took 
place  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Lux¬ 
emburg.  Subsequently  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Netherlands  issued 
a  decree  for  the  suppression  of  two 
Roman  Catholic  Societies.  One 
was  called  “  The  Catholic  Society 
of  Belgium/’  and  had  its  principal 
establishment  at  Brussels ;  the 
other,  which  took  the  more  general 
title  of  “  The  Roman  Catholic  So¬ 
ciety,”  had  its  chief  seat  at  U trecht. 
The  ground  for  suppressing  them 
was  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the 
decree  to  be — “  because  they  were 
formed  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  government,  and 
because  they  had  shown  themselves, 
by  divers  circumstances,  to  be  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  further  existence  of 
.  which  would  influence  the  public 
tranquillity  in  a  manner  the  extent 
of  which  could  not  be  foreseen.” 

The  government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  took  no  open  part  in  the 


political  measures  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  :  they  were  wholly  occupied 
with  plans  of  internal  improve¬ 
ment,  and  commercial  regulation. 
Of  the  latter  the  most  important 
was  a  decree,  dated  the  20th  of 
August,  regulating  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  with  France.  For  the 
purpose  of  retaliating  upon  that 
country  her  own  narrow  prohibi¬ 
tory  system,  it  augmented  the 
duties  on  some  of  her  productions, 
and  forbade  or  fettered  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  others  of  them.*  This 

*  The  following  were  the  heads  of 
this  decree 

Art.  1 .  The  following  articles,  so  far 
as  they  are  of  French  origin  or  imported 
from  France  into  our  kingdom,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  following  import  duties  : — 

Porcelain,  white  or  painted,  per 
1001b.,  30fr.  5  china  of  all  kinds,  20fr. ; 
earthenware,  15  per  cent. ;  stockings, 
caps,  mittens,  and  other  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  of  cotton,  wool,  or 
thread,  either  knit  or  wove,  20  per  cent. ; 
slates  per  1,000,  3f. 

2.  The  following  articles  of  French 
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measure  was  not  adopted,  till  after 
repeated  representations  on  the 
subject  had  been  made  to  the  king 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
the  provincial  assemblies,  and  till 
after  all  his  majesty’s  endeavours 
to  conclude  an  amicable  arrange¬ 
ment  with  France,  had  failed. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the 
session  of  the  States-general  was 
opened  at  the  Hague ;  and  it  was 
remarked,  that  none  of  the  foreign 
ministers,  except  lord  Clancarty, 
were  present  at  that  ceremony. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  con¬ 
tained  not  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  breathed  in  every  sentence  a 
mild  and  liberal  spirit ;  ec  Every 
Netherlander,”  said  his  majesty, 
“  who  looks  round  him  without 
prejudice,  gratefully  remarks  the 
advantages  which  are  enjoyed  in 
his  free  and  hospitable  country. 

“  This  year”  continued  he,  “  is 
no  less  distinguished  than  the  last  by 
a  productive  harvest.  An  accurate 
investigation  of  the  interests  of 
the  farmers,  combined  with  those 
of  the  consumers,  has  convinced 
me,  that  the  interference  of  the 
law  is  not  required.  In  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Groningen,  a  society  of 
farmers  is  forming,  with  a  view 
to  found  a  system  of  credit  on  the 
land  and  its  produce.  The  object 
is  to  obtain,  at  moderate  interest, 
ready  money,  which  they  can  repay 
in  the  sequel  without  embarrass- 

origin,  or  imported  from  France,  are 
prohibited : — 

Glasses  and  glassware  of  all  kinds,  ex¬ 
cept  looking-glasses  ;  cloths  and  kersey¬ 
meres,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  vitri¬ 
olic  acid,  and  brandy  distilled  from 
grain. 

^  3.  The  following  articles  coming  from 
France  shall  not  be  imported,  except  by 
sea : — 

Distilled  liquors,  vinegar  (of  wine, 
beer,  and  artificial  vinegar),  and  wine. 


ment.  If  this  trial  succeeds,  other 
provinces  will  doubtless  follow  the 
example,  and  the  difficulties,  to 
which  many  farmers  were  exposed, 
particularly  last  year,  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  for  the  future. 

“  The  low  price  of  provisions 
favours  all  the  undertakings  of  the 
national  industry  ;  but  the  greater 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
activity  of  the  people,  the  more 
care  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  regular 
exportation,  which  enlivens  trade 
and  navigation,  and  multiplies  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries. 

“  The  conviction  of  this  truth 
caused  a  measure  to  be  adopted  in 
one  of  the  laws  last  session,  to  give 
energy  to  our  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers  on  those  important 
subjects.  These  could  not,  from 
their  nature,  be  otherwise  than  slow 
in  their  progress.  Some  of  them 
are  already  in  such  a  state,  that  we 
may  hope  for  a  favourable  result.” 

In  allusion  to  the  decree  of  the 
20th  of  August,  he  added  ef  I 
have  hitherto  been  only  once 
obliged  to  adopt  reciprocal  mea¬ 
sures  to  hinder  or  to  limit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  productions. 
It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  in  this 
instance  deviated  from  our  liberal 
principles.  I  shall  be  happy,  if  it 
should  promote  the  revival  of  those 
principles  in  others,  and  thus  be  of 
short  duration*” 

From  some  of  the  schemes  for 
internal  improvement,  which  were 
discussed  and  approved  by  the 
States-general,  it  would  appear, 
that,  in  that  legislature,  as  in  some 
others,  there  was  more  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare  than  wisdom  in 
contributing  to  it..  One  of  these 
schemes,  which  occupied  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  attention,  and  was 
warmly  received,  was  a  law  for  ex¬ 
empting  from  land-tax,  during 
fifteen  years,  certain  buildings; 
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erected  by  the  Benevolent  Soci¬ 
eties  of  the  Hague  and  Brussels. 
The  objects  of  the  establishment, 
which  were  to  be  thus  encou¬ 
raged  were  two-fold — 1st,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cultivation  of  waste  and 
barren  lands;  and  2nd,  to  find 
useful  employment  for  a  large 
number  of  destitute  poor.  The 
Dutch  and  Belgian  legislators  will 
soon  find,  that  neither  the  state 
nor  associations  can  cultivate,  with 
advantage,  lands,  upon  which  indi¬ 
viduals  do  not  think  it  prudent  to 
expend  their  capital,  or  can  supply 
profitable  employment  to  those, 
whose  industry  no  private  capital¬ 
ist  is  willing  to  call  into  exertion. 

In  the  present  year,  as  in  the 
preceding,  some  trifling  military 
operations  were  carried  on  in  Su¬ 
matra.  These  had  their  origin  in 
some  dissensions  as  to  religious 
opinions,  which,  so  long  ago  as 
1819>  broke  out  on  the  west  coast 
of  that  island,  between  the  natives 
of  the  upper  districts  of  Padang. 
In  consequence  of  these  quarrels, 
some  chiefs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Manangkabang  concluded  with  the 
Dutch  resident  at  Padang  a  con¬ 
vention  by  which  they  ceded  their 
provinces  to  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  condition  that  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries 
should  be  protected  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  their  turbulent  neighbours 
called  Padries.  The  ceded  districts 
were  occupied;  and,  as  the  Pad¬ 
ries  continued  hostilities,  measures 
were  taken  in  April,  1821,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  drive  them  from  their 
villages,  situated  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Sa- 
mawang. 

They  had  assembled  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  20,000  men  in  the  environs 
of  that  establishment,  but  lieute- 
i  nant-colonel  Ilaaff  at  the  head  of 
;  500  regular  troops,  and  13,000 


Malays,  defeated  them  in  seve¬ 
ral  encounters.  In  July,  1822,  the 
Malays  abandoned  him :  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  suspend  any 
further  attack,  till  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  fresh  reinforcements.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  in  the  present 
year,  he  advanced  to  the  frontiers 
of  Linto,  and  made  a  general  at¬ 
tack,  which  failed,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  ground 
and  the  arrangements  adopted  by 
the  enemy.  His  troops  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  21  killed, 
and  139  wounded,  among  whom 
were  several  officers.  However,  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  Padries 
were  repulsed  at  Pakadan,  and 
finally  retired  from  those  parts ;  so 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  all 
was  tranquil  in  the  districts  of 
Priaman  and  Toejoekotta. 

When  the  war  with  Spain  broke 
out,  the  king  of  Denmark  pub¬ 
lished  an  edict  prohibiting  all  pri¬ 
vateers  of  whatever  nation  from 
entering  the  ports  or  seas  of 
that  kingdom ;  except  in  case  of 
evident  danger  from  bad  weather, 
or  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  an 
enemy.  No  privateer  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  send  prizes  to  Denmark, 
or  sell  them  there.  Privateers, 
forced  to  enter  Danish  ports,  were 
not  to  unload,  or  sell  their  cargoes, 
either  wholly  or  in  part ;  Danish 
subjects,  were  forbidden,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  purchase  the 
prizes  of  foreign  privateers.  Ships 
of  war,  entering  the  Danish  ports, 
might  bring  their  prizes  with  them, 
but  were  to  take  them  away  again ; 
being  in  the  same  manner  pro¬ 
hibited  from  unloading  them,  or 
selling  them  or  their  cargoes,  either 
wholly  or  in  part. 

In  one  part  of  the  Danish  do¬ 
minions,  discontent  appeared  in  a 
very  unequivocal  shape.  The 
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nobles  and  superior  clergy  of 
Holstein,  in  petitions  presented  at 
two  successive  times  to  the  German 
Diet,  complained  of  having  been 
deprived  of  their  political  privileges 
by  their  sovereign.  The  Diet,  in 
reply,  advised  them  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  new  constitution,  which 
their  king  was  preparing  for  them. 

The  Diet  of  Sweden  was  exclu¬ 
sively  occupied  with  matters  of 
internal  regulations.  Some  steps 
were  taken  towards  the  repeal  of 
those  laws,  which  prohibited  the 
importation  of  foreign  commodi¬ 
ties  and  imposed  heavy  taxes  on 
the  use  of  certain  luxuries. 

One  of  the  measures  of  the  diet 
was,  to  present  an  address  to  the 
king,  recommending  that  publicity 
should  be  given  to  the  proceedings 
of  inferior  tribunals,  and  of 
chambers  of  police.  The  king,  in 
his  answer,  admitted  his  conviction 
of  the  advantages  of  publicity  ; 
but  chiefly  because  he  wished  it  to 
be  seen  how  far  publicity  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  plan  of  a  new  form 
of  proceedings,  presented  by  the 
committee  of  legislation,  he,  for 
the  present,  rejected  the  proposal 
of  the  Diet. 

The  session  of  the  Diet,  which,  by 
the  fundamental  compact,  ought  to 
last  only  four  months,  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  own  desire,  pro¬ 
longed  seven  months  more.  It  was 
terminated  on  the  22nd  of  Decem¬ 
ber  by  a  speech  from  the  king, 
which,  both  in  language  and  senti¬ 
ment,  was  such  as  an  able  and 
honest  constitutional  king  might 
address  to  a  free  people.  a  We 
experience,”  said  he,  “  the  happy 
influence  of  an  almost  insular  po¬ 
sition”  ]  and  when  he  uttered  this 
sentiment  and  looked  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  France  in  Spain,  and  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
he  probably  felt,  that  it  was  that 


almost  insular  position,  which  de¬ 
terred  foreign  bayonets  from  being 
pointed  against  his  throne.  “  If,” 
continued  he,  “the  laws  which 
govern  us,  have  not  acquired  all 
the  perfection  which  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  the  changes  to  be  made  must 
be  the  work  of  time.  To  endea¬ 
vour  to  accomplish  those  changes 
hastily,  would  be  to  put  to  hazard 
all  present  advantages,  and  the 
finest  hopes  for  the  future.  To 
precipitate  the  natural  progress 
which  belongs  to  the  genius  of  our 
institutions,  would  be  to  expose 
them  to  those  catastrophes  of  which 
the  present  age  has  furnished 
striking  examples.” 

Among  the  minor  states  of  Ger¬ 
many,  considerable  attention  was 
excited  by  the  discussion,  in  the 
second  chamber  of  the  States  of 
Baden,  on  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  grand  Duchy,  and 
by  the  obstinacy  with  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people 
resisted  the  wishes  of  their  rulers. 
The  ministers  had  fixed  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  that  branch  of  the 
revenue  at  1,684,000  florins.  After 
some  debate,  they  consented  to  a 
reduction  of  48,000  florins,  but 
they  insisted  on  the  sum  of 
1,600,000  florins,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  military  establishment,  such  as 
it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  cham¬ 
ber  itself,  and  such  as  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Baden,  as  a  member  of 
the  German  confederation,  re¬ 
quired:  and  they  showed,  that  in 
the  other  states  of  Germany  the 
assembly  of  the  states  had  allowed 
a  military  establishment  more  con¬ 
siderable  in  proportion.  The 
chamber  would  not  enter  into  any 
details,  but  persisted  in  refusing  to 
allow  more  than  1,500,000  florins. 

I  he  .  government  then  declared, 

that  it  had  need  of  the  sum  re* 
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quired,  to  fulfil  its  obligation  as  a 
member  of  the  confederation,  and 
which,  by  article  68  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  the  assembly  of  the  states 
could  not  hinder  it  from  discharg¬ 
ing.  It  therefore  required,  that  the 
chamber,  without  abandoning  the 
already  voted  resolution,  should  be 
content  with  that  declaration,  and 
should  not  prevent  the  government 
from  including  in  the  budget,  by 
virtue  of  its  right  as  a  confederate 
state,  the  military  establishment  at 
the  sum  of  1,600,000  florins.  The 
chamber  voted  upon  this  point,  on 
the  30th  of  January ;  when  the 
proposal  of  the  government  was 
rejected  by  30  votes  to  2Q.  The 
session  closed  a  day  or  two  after¬ 
wards  :  and  the  grand  duke  fixed 
the  budget  at  the  sum  which  his 
ministers  had  proposed. 

The  States  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Weimar  were  occupied,  among 
other  things,  with  the  assimilation 
of  the  Jews  to  the  other  classes 
of  citizens.  The  discussions  were 
brought  to  a  close  towards  the  end 
of  May,  and  the  regulations,  which 
were  then  adopted,  exhibit  a 
curious  mixture  of  liberal  indul¬ 
gences  and  illiberal  restrictions. 
The  poll-tax  paid  by  the  Jews 
is  abolished ;  and  they  are  de¬ 
clared  liable  to  military  service. 
That  the  number  of  the  Jewish 
families  may  not  increase,  only 
one  son  of  a  family  is  allowed  to 
marry.  Marriages  between  Jews 
and  Christians  are  declared  legal, 
but  the  children  are  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Jews  must  take  family  names 
and  have  fixed  abodes,  though  they 
may  sojourn  anywhere  for  a  time. 
If  they  carry  on  trade,  they  must 
pay  a  protecting  duty  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  toll :  they  shall  not  deal  in 
salt,  drugs,  or  grocery.  They  shall 
not  take  6  pet  cent.,  except  for 


bills  of  exchange  at  short  dates: 
otherwise  no  more  than  5  per  cent. 
They  may  exercise  any  profession, 
except  those  of  brewer,  baker,  and 
innkeeper. 

Hesse  Cassel  was  thrown  into 
some  agitation  during  the  month 
of  July,  by  rumours  of  a  conspi¬ 
racy  against  the  life  of  the  elector 
and  those  who  were  immediately 
about  his  person.  The  alarm  origi¬ 
nated  from  some  anonymous  letters, 
containing  threats  of  violence.  A 
reward  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  plot :  but 
no  further  light  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  affair,  except  that 
the  letters  were  suspected  to  have 
been  written  by  a  subaltern  officer. 
If  there  was  any  conspiracy,  its 
importance  was  probably  much  ex¬ 
aggerated.  They  who  engage 
seriously  in  a  plot  against  the  life 
of  their  monarch,  do  not  usually 
begin  their  operations  by  announc¬ 
ing,  in  anonymous  communica¬ 
tions  to  their  intended  victim,  the 
fate  which  they  are  preparing  for 
him.  There  seems  to  have  been 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  a 
contrivance  of  some  of  the  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  the  police  es¬ 
tablishment,  for  the  purpose  of 
magnifying  their  importance  and 
manifesting  their  vigilance. 

The  king  of  Prussia  had  long 
promised  new  political  institutions 
to  his  people ;  but  it  had  likewise 
been  long  understood,  that  this 
promise,  instead  of  being  performed 
in  its  spirit  by  the  establishment  of 
a  representative  body  with  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  legislative  power 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  was  to  be 
eluded  by  the  organization  of 
provincial  estates  with  limited 
powers.  At  length,  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth-dav,  there  was  published  the 
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long-expected  edict  of  Frederick 
William,  for  the  introduction  of 
representative  assemblies  into  the 
monarchy,  by  the  establishment  ot 
provincial  assemblies  in  what  was 
called  the  spirit  of  the  antient 
German  constitution.  A  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  the  crown  prince 
was  president,  had  been  appointed 
by  his  majesty  to  prepare  this 
measure,  and  to  consult  upon  it  with 
experienced  men  from  each  pro¬ 
vince.  Upon  the  report  of  this 
committee,  his  majesty  gave  a  de¬ 
cree,  dated  June  5,  which  ordered 
1st,  that  provincial  assemblies 
should  be  called  into  action  ;  2dly, 
that  landed  property  should  be  the 
basis  of  the  representation  ;  and 
Srdly,  that  the  provincial  estates 
should  be  the  leading  organ  of  the 
various  subordinate  estates  in  each 
province. 

With  respect  to  the  powers  of 
the  provincial  estates,  his  majesty 
was  to  cause  to  be  sent  to  them  for 
their  discussion  the  project  of  such 
laws  as  concerned  the  province 
only ;  and  so  long  as  there  were 
no  general  assemblies  of  the  States, 
such  general  projects  of  laws,  also, 
as  related  to  changes  in  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property,  and  to 
the  taxes.  They  were  likewise  to 
examine  and  decide  upon  petitions 
and  remonstrances,  which  concerned 
the  special  welfare  and  interest  of 
the  whole  province  or  a  part  of  it; 
and,  in  general,  to  conduct  all  the 
communal  affairs  of  the  province, 
subject,  of  course,  to  his  majesty’s 
approbation. 

To  the  general  decree,  were  an¬ 
nexed  special  laws  containing  de¬ 
tailed  regulations  respecting  the 
eligibility  of  the  deputies,  the  right 
of  election,  the  convocation  and 
the  duration  of  the  provincial  as¬ 
semblies,  the  communal  assemblies, 
the  assemblies  of  circles,  &c. 


The  special  laws  were  all  dated 
1st  of  July,  and  related  severally 
to  the  provincial  estates  ; — First, 
of  the  march  of  Brandenburgli 
and  the  marquisate  of  lower  Lu- 
satia  ; — Secondly,  to  those  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  comprising 
east  Prussia,  Lithuania,  west  Prus¬ 
sia  ;  Thirdly,  to  those  of  Pomera¬ 
nia  and  Rugen. 

The  estates  of  the  first  province 
were  to  meet  at  Berlin ;  of  the 
second,  at  Koningsberg  and  Dant- 
sic  alternately  ;  and  ot  the  third, 
at  Stettin. 

No  changes  were  to  be  made  in 
these  special  laws,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  provincial  as¬ 
semblies. 

Neufchatel  and  Vallengin  were 
not  included  in  these  arrange¬ 
ments. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  such 
provincial  assemblies  as  giving 
Prussia  even  the  similitude  of  a 
free  constitution  :  they  are  instru¬ 
ments  framed,  not  with  a  view  to 
promote  liberty,  but  to  facilitate 
and  perhaps  improve  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country  under  arbi¬ 
trary  power.  Still,  they  are  not 
without  their  use.  Even  when  they 
do  not  operate  as  a  check  upon 
despotism,  they  enlighten  its  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  they  mitigate  its 
spirit.  However  feeble  their  pow¬ 
ers  may  be,  they  at  least  unite  men 
in  assemblies  for  the  discussion  of 
public  matters :  and,  at  some 
happier  moment  than  the  present, 
they  may  overstep  the  limits  pre¬ 
scribed  to  them,  and  become  the 
authors  of  political  amelioration. 

The  Prussian  government  con¬ 
tinued  to  exhibit  a  most  sensitive 
apprehension  of  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  secret  associations  or 
liberal  institutions.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  edicts  were 
issued  against  all  pri  vate  assemblies, 
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the  object  of  which  was,  to  pray 
and  to  read  the  bible.  The  noc¬ 
turnal  meetings  of  the  Moravian 
brethren  were  prohibited.  The 
preachers  of  this  sect  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  go  in  future  from  one 
congregation  to  another.  It  was 
intended  by  these  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  suspicious  correspondence 
and  the  circulation  of  news.  At 
Cologne,  public  notice  was  given, 
that  Prussian  subjects,  who  should 
go  as  soldiers  to  Greece,  were  not 
to  expect  any  kind  of  assistance  on 
their  return ;  and  (<  the  less  so,  as 
the  distress,  which  there  awaits 
them,  will  have  been  wholly  drawn 
on  them  by  transgressing  their 
duty  as  subjects,  in  attaching  them¬ 
selves  to  a  cause  foreign  to  those 
duties,  and  in  its  own  nature  cri¬ 
minal.” — The  press  was,  as  usual, 
the  object  of  particular  solicitude. 
In  May,  all  the  booksellers  of  Ber¬ 
lin  were  invited,  by  a  circular  from 
the  police,  to  take  great  precautions 
in  the  sale  of  books,  and  to  refuse 
such  as  had  suspicious  titles,  or 
contained  dangerous  maxims. 
Those,  who  transgressed  this  admo¬ 
nition,  were  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  their  licenses. 

In  Wirtemberg  there  was  a 
journal,  entitled  “  The  German 
I  Observer,”  which  excited  consi¬ 
derable  attention  by  the  freedom 
j  and  severity  of  its  political  discus- 

Isions.  Austria  and  Prussia  signi¬ 
fied  to  the  court  of  Stutgard  their 

!Iiigli  displeasure  at  the  toleration  of 
so  liberal  a  press ;  and,  finding  that, 
notwithstanding  this  estimation  of 
their  opinions  and  wishes,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  obnoxious  journal 
I  still  continued,  they  brought  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  German 
Diet.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject.  In 
their  report,  the  committee  declar¬ 
ed  that  the  German  Observer  was 


so  full  of  articles  of  a  revolutionary 
nature,  that  the  only  difficulty  lay, 
not  in  discovering,  but  in  selecting 
proofs  of  its  delinquency ;  that  it 
advocated  revolutionary  principles, 
not  accidentally  and  occasionally, 
but  regularly  and  perse veringly ; 
that  all  the  articles,  original  as 
well  as  borrowed,  narrative,  argu¬ 
mentative,  satirical,  political,  seri¬ 
ous,  religious,  and  literary,  were 
exclusively  directed  to  the  circula- 
tion  of  revolutionary  views  and 
doctrines;  and  that  the  libel  on 
the  central  committee  at  Mentz 
(which  gave  the  first  ground  for 
these  proceedings) might  of  itself 
be  justly  considered  as  a  direct 
attack  on  the  diet.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  recommended  to  the  Diet,  to 
suppress  that  journal  entirely,  and 
to  prohibit  the  Editor,  Mr.  S.  G. 
Lu selling,  from  engaging  for  the 
next  five  years  in  the  editing  of 
any  similar  publication  in  any  of 
the  states  of  the  confederation. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  report 
and  proposal  of  the  committee  were 
discussed  in  the  Diet.  The  am¬ 
bassador  of  Wirtemberg  declined 
voting.  The  legations  of  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Hesse  and  of  the  grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  merits  of  the  case, 
thought  that  the  diet  was  not  com¬ 
petent  to  suppress  a  journal  with¬ 
out  previous  instructions  on  that 
express  point  given  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  by  their  respective  Sovereigns, 
but  that  they  might  request  the 
ambassador  of  Wirtemberg  to 
apply  to  liis  own  government  to 
take  steps  for  the  suppression  of 
the  German  Observer,  and  if  the 
government  of  Wirtemberg  should 
refuse,  they  might  then  take  their 
own  measures.  The  Saxon  Ducal 
legations  concurred  in  this  opinion, 
which  was  opposed  by  the  ambas¬ 
sador  of  Austria,  as  president. 
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Ultimately  a  great  majority  of  votes 
agreeing  with  the  report  of  the 
committee,  the  resolution  proposed 
was  put  and  carried.  It  was  not 
stated,  what  share  Hanover  took  in 
this  important  discussion. 

The  government  of  Wirtemberg 
not  thinking  it  prudent  to  incur 
the  further  displeasure  of  their 
powerful  neighbours,  the  German 
Observer  was  suppressed.  Their 
ambassador  reported  to  the  Diet 
that  the  decree  had  been  executed; 
and  on  the  3rd  of  July  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  Austria,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Diet,  replied  to  this 
intimation  in  language  most  omin¬ 
ous  to  the  independence  of  Ger¬ 
many  : 

“  The  Emperor  and  King,  my 
master,”  said  this  minister  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  answer,  “has  done 
justice  to  the  conduct  of  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  to  the  resolution  of 
this  illustrious  assembly,  founded 
on  the  federal  law  of  Sept.  20, 
1819;  and  his  Imperial  Majesty 
has  thought  fit  for  the  present  to 
dispense  with  the  execution  of  the 
order  he  had  previously  given,  to 
direct,  at  the  same  time,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Diet  to  other  journals, 
edited  in  a  manner  not  less  danger- 
ous  and  perturbative  ;  such  as  the 
Gazette  of  the  Neckar,  Annals  of 
Marchard,  and  National  Chronicle 
of  the  Germans,  because  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  supposes  that  a  sentence, 
pronounced  according  to  the  laws, 
of  the  confederation,  against  the 
German  Observer,  will  make  jour¬ 
nalists  more  circumspect,  and  cen¬ 
sors  more  vigilant. 

“  The  Minister  President  has 
consequently  heard  with  pleasure 
the  declaration  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Wirtemberg,  highly  dis¬ 
approving^  some  periodical  papers 
which  appear  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wirtemberg,  proposes  to  stop 


the  abuses  of  the  press  by  severe 
censorship  regulations ;  which  will 
prevent  for  the  future,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  conformable  to  the  objects  of 
the  confederation,  the  degeneracy 
of  the  press.” 

The  harshness,  with  which  Wir¬ 
temberg  was  treated  in  this  trans¬ 
action,  arose  probably  in  no  small 
measure  from  her  having  withheld 
her  concurrence  from  a  measure, 
which  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
deemed  beneficial  to  the  triumph  of 
sound  principles  in  Germany.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  they  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Diet  the  tenor  of 
the  proceedings  which  had  been 
adopted  at,  and  the  circular  which 
had  been  issued  from,  Verona  ; 
and  a  resolution,  amounting  to  an 
approbation  of  those  proceedings 
and  that  circular,  was  proposed  by 
the  Austrian  representative.  The 
resolution  was  carried:  but  Wir¬ 
temberg,  though  the  vote  was 
delayed  in  order  to  give  her  minis¬ 
ter  time  to  receive  new  instructions, 
refused  to  concur  in  it.  In  this 
opposition  she  was  countenanced 
by  Hesse  Cassel  and  Hesse  Darm¬ 
stadt,  and  in  some  degree  by 
Bavaria  and  Hanover. 

In  Bavaria  the  government  had, 
ever  since  the  downfal  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  tyranny,  exhibited  a  very 
liberal  spirit  :  but  it  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  at  liberty  to  follow  the  course, 
which  its  own  principles  and  feel¬ 
ings  suggested;  there  was  a  con¬ 
trolling  power,  acting  from  with¬ 
out,  which  forced  it  to  advance  in 
the  career  of  jealousy  and  re¬ 
striction. 

New  instructions  were  given 
to  the  censors  of  the  Bavarian 
journals,  founded  on  the  decree 
of  the  German  Diet  of  1819,  and 
commanding  that  no  article  should 
be  allowed  to  pass,  which  might 
give  cause  to  remonstrances  from 
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foreign  powers,  or  which  contain¬ 
ed  the  least  criticism  on  acts  ema¬ 
nating  from  another  state  of  the 
confederation.  Prohibitions  were 
issued  relative  to  the  associations 
of  students  in  the  Universities 
of  Erlangen,  Landshut,  and  Wartz- 
burg,  and  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
missioners  in  those  Universities 
were  enjoined  to  exercise  the 
greatest  vigilance  in  this  respect. 
These  measures  were  taken  in 
consequence  of  communications 
made  by  the  ministers  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  and  after  a  report  of 
Mr.  Pfeffel,  the  Bavarian  Minister 
at  the  Diet,  on  the  debates  in  a 
secret  sitting  of  that  assembly. 

■  Austria  had  the  inclination  to 
carry  her  interference  still  further. 
It  was  generally  believed,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  she 
made  proposals,  though  without 
success,  to  the  courts  of  Munich 
and  Stutgard,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
publicity  of  the  debates  in  the 
chambers  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtem- 
bers*. 

CD 

It  was  not  in  Germany  alone, 
that  Austria  was  desirous  of  im¬ 
posing  shackles  on  the  press :  she 
joined  with  France  and  Russia  in 
issuing  to  the  Swiss  cantons  re¬ 
commendations,  which  had,  as  they 
were  intended  to  have,  the  effect 
of  commands.  This  interference 
took  place  early  in  the  spring ;  its 
existence  was  known  at  fii;st  only 
by  the  rumours  of  which  it  was  the 
subject,  and  the  anxiety  which  it 
excited;  but  it  soon  manifested  it¬ 
self  by  effects,  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  representative 
bodies  of  the  cantons  were  assem¬ 
bled  before  their  usual  time  ;  se¬ 
cret  deliberations  were  held ;  and 
extraordinary  powers  of  fine  and 
l  imprisonment  were  conferred  on 
I  the  council  of  state.  One  canton 
proceeded  immediate! v  to  the  en- 
Vol,  LXV. 
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tire  suspension  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  for  two  years.  In  June,  the 
council  of  state  issued  two  decrees 
— the  one  establishing  a  censorship 
of  the  press,  or  rather  prohibiting 
the  printing  of  any  remarks  on  fo¬ 
reign  politics,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  ;  the  other,  instituting  se¬ 
vere  measures  of  police  against 
foreigners.*  These  decrees  were 

*  The  following  were  the  measures 
decreed  by  the  Helvetic  government 
with  respect  to  foreigners  :  — 

“Art.  1.  No  foreigner  shall  fix  his 
legal  residence  in  any  canton,  unless  he 
has  previously  obtained  permission. 

“  2.  Every  foreigner  is  obliged  to 
give  notice  to  the  police  within  24  hours 
after  his  arrival  in  the  canton. 

“3.  Foreigners,  who  after  their  arri¬ 
val  in  the  canton  shall  desire  to  remain 
more  than  three  weeks,  shall  apply  to 
the  director-general  of  police,  at  the 
Alien-office.  / 

“  4.  Foreigners,  who  shall  reside  in 
the  canton  without  being  authorized, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  500 
florins,  and  to  two  months’  imprison¬ 
ment. 

“  5.  Keepers  of  furnished  hotels,  inn¬ 
keepers,  and  house-holders,  who  shall 
have  lodged  foreigners  without  permis¬ 
sion,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  1,000 
florins,  and  to  three  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  the  penalty  shall  be  doubled.’? 

The  decree  on  the  printing  of  po¬ 
litical  writings  comprises  the  following 
articles : 

t(  Article  1.  No  person  shall  sell,  or 
cause  to  be  printed,  without  the  previous 
license  of  the  council  of  state,  works  re¬ 
lative  to  foreign  policy. 

“  2.  This  license  shall  not  be  given, 
till  the  MS.  has  been  examined,  to  see 
if  it  contains  any  thing  reprehensible* 
In  both  eases,  it  must  be  signed  by  the 
author  and  the  printer,  and  deposited  in 
the  chancery. 

“3.  The  author,  printer,  or  book¬ 
seller,  who  shall  transgress  this  order, 
shall  he  brought  before  the  tribunal, 
where  they  may  be  condemned  to  a  fine 
of  1,000  florins,  and  a  year’s  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  penalty  may  be  increased, 
according  to  the  contents  of  the  writing, 
as  the  seriousness  of  the  circumstances 
may  require.” 
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preceded  by  an  order  to  all  French, 
Italian,  and  Piedmontese  refugees, 
to  quit  the  Swiss  territory;  in¬ 
cluding  even  those  who  had  resided 
there  with  the  permission  of  their 
respective  governments,  and  had 
done  so  for  1 0  and  1 5  years.  This 
order,  which  was  strictly  executed, 
did  not  result  from  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  granted  to  the  council 
of  state,  but  was  an  exercise  of  the 
authority  conferred  on  that  body  by 
the  constitution. 

These  proceedings,  which  were 
known  to  have  been  adopted  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  admonitions  given  by 
Austria  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  accompanied  with  lists  of 
names  transmitted  from  Vienna, 
made  a  deep  impression  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  For  though  little  account 
is  made  there  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  Avhich,  except  in  three  or 
four  cantons,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist,  the  Swiss  felt  humbled  at 
receiving  dictation  from  a  foreign 
power,  and  mortified  at  being  forced 
to  send  away  numbers  of  unfortu¬ 
nate  foreigners,  who  were  perse¬ 
cuted  on  all  sides,  and  were  without 
any  place  of  refuge. 

In  July,  the  matters,  which  had 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  were  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Swiss  Diet,  who 
appeared  fully  sensible  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  acquiescing  in  whatever 
was  demanded  of  them.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject ;  and  the  report  made 
by  them  was  such  as  was  better 
suited  for  an  Austrian  minister  to 
receive,  than  for  a  Swiss  patriot  to 
adopt.  They  reported,  that,  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  afforded  sufficient  motives 
for  adopting  prudent  and  general 
measures  of  police  with  respect  to 
the  press  and  foreign  refugees,  yet 
op  the  other  Imrul,  none  of  the  re« 


lations  fixed  by  the  federal  com¬ 
pact  should  be  violated,  or  the  so¬ 
vereign  rights  of  the  Helvetic 
states  endangered  ;  on  this  account 
a  resolution  of  the  Diet  would  not 
be  advisable :  it  would  be  better 
to  send  a  pressing  invitation  to  all 
the  cantons  to  adopt  vigorous  and 
satisfactory  measures  for  preventing 
in  newspapers,  journals,  pamphlets, 
and  all  kinds  of  periodical  publica¬ 
tions,  every  thing  which  might  be 
contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  or  might  give  them 
just  grounds  for  complaint.  With 
regard  to  the  police  superintend¬ 
ence  of  foreigners,  they  recom¬ 
mended  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  fugitives  from  en¬ 
tering  or  residing  in  Switzerland, 
who  had  left  their  country  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  crimes,  or  of  any 
interruption  of  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  or  who,  during  a  regularly 
authorized  abode  in  Switzerland, 
should  carry  on  intrigues  against  a 
friendly  foreign  power,  or  to 
trouble  internal  tranquillity  ;  that 
the  entrance  of  foreigners  should 
depend  on  their  possessing  valid 
certificates  from  their  recognized 
local  authorities;  which,  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  governments 
had  ministers  accredited  to  the 
confederation,  should  be  recognized 
by  those  ministers.  This  proposal 
was  unanimously  approved. 

Still,  the  Holy  Alliance  was  not 
satisfied.  In  consequence  of  a  confe¬ 
rence  of  their  ministers  held  at  Paris 
on  the  31st  of  July,  notes  similar  to 
each  other  were  presented,  on  the 
20th  and  21st  of  August,  to  the 
Helvetic  government,  by  the  mi¬ 
nisters  and  charges  d’  affaires,  re¬ 
siding  at  Berne,  for  the  courts  of 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  France, 
an d  Sardinia.  The  deman d  was,  that 
about  200  refugees  of  various  coui> 
Ivies  (amvov  of  whom  had  been  lopg 
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dead!)  should  be  expelled  from 
Switzerland;  and  as  the  sovereigns 
would  not  allow  them  to  reside 
either  in  their  dominions  or  in 
Spain  or  Portugal,  these  victims  of 
proscription  were  to  receive  pass¬ 
ports  for  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  to  which  they 
were  to  proceed  by  way  of  Ham¬ 
burgh  or  Bremen.  The  French  mi¬ 
nister  further  required,  that  Swit¬ 
zerland  should  consent  to  arrest  and 
deliver  the  deserters  and  refractory 
conscripts,  who  might  take  refuge 
in  that  country.  In  proportion  as 
Switzerland  was  submissive,  the 
despots  of  the  continent  rose  in 
their  demands :  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  called  upon  her, 
not  for  restraints  merely,  but  for 
the  total  suppression  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ;  for  the  banishment 
even  of  those  foreigners,  who  had 
been  naturalized  in  the  cantons ; 
and  for  the  abolition  of  clubs  and 
reading  societies. 

While  Austria  was  thus  busy  in 
the  affairs  of  her  neighbours,  her 
own  provinces  exhibit  no  event  of 
any  importance.  She  agreed  to 
compound  for  the  debt  due  from 
her  to  the  English  government  by 
paying  a  small  part  of  it ;  and  pro¬ 
vided  funds  for  the  purpose  by 
contracting  for  a  loan  in  London. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  ex¬ 
tended  his  hatred  of  secret  societies, 
even  beyond  his  own  dominions : 
for  he  promulgated  an  ordinance, 
requiring  all  consuls  and  vice-con¬ 
suls  in  his  service,  resident  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  either  to  resign 
their  situations,  or  to  withdraw 
from  and  to  ab  jure  all  Free-masonry 
societies,  with  which  they  might 
have  been  previously  connected. 

Nothing  decisive  was  yet  known 
as  to  the  course  which  Russia 


meant  to  adopt,  with  respect  to 
the  celebrated  ukase  by  which  she 
usurped  the  whole  of  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  western  coast 
of  America  and  the  ocean  inter¬ 
vening  between  it  and  the  opposite 
shores  of  Asia.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
was  asserted,  that  a  Russian  frigate 
had  driven  away  some  American 
vessels,  which  had  transgressed  the 
appointed  limits.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  committee  of  the  society 
of  ship-owners  in  London,  stated, 
that,  having  made  application  on 
the  subject  to  his  majesty's  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  they  had  been  in¬ 
formed,  that  representations  had 
been  made  to  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
orders  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg  to  their 
naval  commanders,  calculated  to 
prevent  any  collision  between  Rus¬ 
sian  ships  and  those  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  and,  in  effect,  suspending  the 
Ukase. 

The  present  year  cannot  boast 
of  the  dangerous  honour  of  a  Con¬ 
gress,  unless  that  name  is  to  be 
given  to  the  meeting  between  the 
emperors  Francis  and  Alexander 
at  Czernowitz.  This  interview 
took  place  in  consequence  of  ar¬ 
rangements  made  between  the  two 
sovereigns,  while  they  were  at 
Inspruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  after  the 
close  of  the  Congress  at  Verona ; 
and  its  sole  object  was,  to  confer  on 
the  affairs  of  Turkey.  Francis  ar¬ 
rived  at  Czernowitz  on  the  4th  of 
October:  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
Alexander  entered  it :  the  latter 
departed  on  the  1 1  th  of  the  same 
month,  and  the  former  on  the  13th. 
Prince  Mettemich  was  not  present : 
under  pretence  sickness,  he  re¬ 
mained  at  Lemberg,  where  he  was 
visited  by  count  Nesselrode. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Spain — Delivery  of  the  French,  Russian,  Austrian  and  Prussian 
Notes  at  Madrid — Proceedings  of  the  Cortes  upon  them — The 
Answers  of  the  Spanish  Government— -The  Russian,  Austrian,  and 
Prussian  Ministers  receive  their  passports — Address  from  the  Cortes 
to  the  King — Proceedings  in  the  Cortes  after  the  communication  of 
the  speech  of  the  King  of  France — Close  of  the  Extraordinary 
Cortes — March  of  Bessieres  and  Ulman  upon  Madrid;  their  retreat ; 
Ulmans  inroad  into  Valencia— Ferdinand’s  refusal  to  concur  in  the 
transference  of  the  Government  from  Madrid;  the  Ministers  re¬ 
moved  and  restored  on  the  same  Day — Another  change  of  Ministry 
— Opening  of  the  Ordinary  Cortes — Removal  of  the  King  and 
Cories  to  Seville — Military  Preparations — Commencement  of  the 
Campaign — French  Refugees — St.  Sebastian — March  towards 
Madrid — Operations  in  Catalonia — Arrival  of  the  French  at  Madrid 
• — Convention  with  the  French — Attempt  of  Bessieres  on  the  Capital — 
Establishment  of  a  Regency  at  Madrid — Treachery  of  Abisbal — 
Proceedings  of  the  Cortes  at  Seville — They  appoint  a  Regency — The 
Removal  of  the  King  and,  Cortes  to  Cadiz — March  of  the  French 
Troops,  from  Madrid  into  Andalusia — Cordova — Seville — Operations 
in  the  Asturias  and  Galicia :  Defection  of  Morillo — Corunna — 
Operations  in  Valencia  and  Murcia :  Defection  of  Ballasteros — 
Riego’s  expedition  :  his  defeat,  and  capture — Operations  in  Cata¬ 
lonia — Arrival  oj  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  before  Cadiz:  his  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Ferdinand :  The  Trocadero  taken :  Negotiation 
attempted  by  the  Cortes:  Military  operations:  Ferdinand  repairs 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  French — Surrender  of  the  Fortresses — 
Termination  of  the  Campaign — Course  of  Administration  pursued 
by  Ferdinand— Change  in  the  Spanish  Ministry. 


ON  the  5th  of  January,  the  note 
of  the  French  government 
was  presented  to  the  Spanish  mi¬ 
nisters  ;  the  notes  of  the  courts  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  were 
delivered  on  the  following  day. 
These  documents  were,  on  the  7tli, 
communicated  to  the  Cortes  in  a 
secret  sitting ; ,  and  were  received 
by  that  assembly,  not  merely  with 
an  unanimous  expression  of  indig¬ 
nation,  but  with  an  air  of  tempe¬ 
rate  composure,  calculated  to  excite 


the  most  favourable  hopes  of  their 
steadiness  in  resisting  foreign  ag¬ 
gression. 

To  mark  at  the  same  time  their 
inclination  to  conciliate  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  England,  a  resolution  was 
immediately  passed  for  satisfying 
the  claims  of  indemnification,  which 
our  minister  had  been  urging  at 
Madrid,  in  respect  of  losses  occa¬ 
sioned  to  Englishmen  by  captures 
for  pretended  violation  of  blockade 
in  the  West  Indies  and  the  neigh- 
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bouring  seas.  Spain  admitted  the 
claims  generally,  leaving  their 
particular  amount  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  future  arrangements  ; 
and  a  sum  of  40,000,000  of  reals 
(400,000/.)  was  ordered  to  be  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  great  book,  to  answer 
them  when  adjusted. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  San 
Miguel  read,  in  an  open  sitting  of 
the  Cortes,  the  menacing  commu¬ 
nications  from  the  four  members 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  together 
with  his  replies  to  them.  These  re¬ 
plies  were  in  the  form,  the  one,  of 
a  note  addressed  to  the  Spanish  mi¬ 
nister  at  Paris  ;  the  other,  of  a  note 
addressed  to  the  Spanish  charges 
d’affaires  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  j^See  Public  Docu¬ 
ments,  1 54*  et  seq.  ]  These  docu¬ 
ments  insisted  on  the  right  of  Spain 
to  manage  her  own  affairs  without 
regard  to  foreign  interference,  and 
on  the  inconsistency  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  in  now  assailing,  with 
invective  and  threats  of  war,  the 
very  constitution  which  they  had 
themselves  acknowledged.  The 
reading  of  the  notes  was  listened 
to  with  unbounded  applause,  both 
from  the  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  from  the  spectators  in  the 
galleries.  Galiano,  the  head  of  the 
violently  liberal  party  in  the  Cor¬ 
tes,  then  proposed  an  address  to 
the  king  on  the  present  situation 
of  affairs :  all  voices  were  raised 
in  favour  of  the  suggestion.  Ar- 
guelles,  the  leader  of  the  mode¬ 
rate  party,  marched,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  pari  passu  with  Galiano; 
and  a  motion  made  by  him,  to  ad¬ 
journ  for  eight-and-forty  hours, 
that  Europe  might  be  convinced 
of  the  deliberate  coolness  by  which 
!  the  councils  of  the  Spanish  legis- 
I  lature  were  directed,  was  at  once 
approved.  Arguelles  was  appoint¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  committee  of 


Diplomacy,  charged  with  the 
framing  of  the  address ;  and  Ga¬ 
liano  bore  testimony  to  his  con¬ 
viction — that,  however  they  might 
differ  on  the  details  of  the  public 
service,  Arguelles  would,  when¬ 
ever  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the 
nation  were  at  stake,  be  the  fore¬ 
most  in  defending  them. 

On  the  I  Oth,  the  Austrian, 
Russian,  and  Prussian  ministers 
applied  for  passports  ;  which  were 
transmitted  to  them  on  the  lltli, 
accompanied  by  three  exceedingly 
laconic  communications.* 

On  the  11th,  Galiano  presented 
to  the  Cortes  the  draught  of  an 
address  to  the  king,  signed  by 

*  These  notes  were  couched  in  the 
following  terms : 

Answer  to  the  Note  addressed  ly  the 
Prussian  Minister.—  “  I  have  received 
the  Note  which  your  Excellency  trans¬ 
mitted  to  me  under  the  date  of  the  10th, 
and,  contenting  myself  with  stating  in 
reply,  that  the  wishes  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty  for 
the  happiness  of  the  Prussian  States 
are  not  less  ardent  than  those  manifested 
by  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia  to¬ 
wards  Spain,  I  transmit  to  your  Excel¬ 
lency,  by  royal  order,  the  passports  for 
which  you  have  applied.” 

Answer  to  the  Russian  Notc.—(i  I 
have  received  the  note  which  your  ex¬ 
cellency  transmitted  to  me  yesterday, 
the  10th  instant,  and,  limiting  myself, 
for  my  sole  reply,  to  stating  that  you 
have  shamefully  abused  (perhaps 
through  ignorance)  the  law  of  nations, 
which  is  always  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Spanish  government,  I  transmit, 
by  order  of  his  Majesty,  the  passports 
you  desire,  hoping  that  your  excellency 
will  be  pleased  to  leave  this  capital  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.” 

Answer  to  the  Austrian  Note.' — 46  I 
have  received  the  note  which  your 
excellency  was  pleased  to  remit  to  me, 
dated  yesterday,  the  10th,  and  having 
now  only  to  say,  that  the  government 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty  is  indifferent 
whether  it  maintains  relations  or  not 
with  the  court  of  Vienna,  I  send  you, 
by  royal  order,  the  passports  which  you 
have  required,” 
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himself,  and  by  Canga,  A  lava,  Ar- 
guelles,  Saavedra,  Ruez  de  la  Ve¬ 
ga,  Adan  and  Salva.  It  was  to  this 
effect  [See  Public  Documents  p. 
1 57*] :  that  the  Cortes  manifested 
to  his  majesty,  that  they  had  heard 
with  the  greatest  astonishment  the 
assertions  contained  in  the  notes 
of  the  cabinets  of  Paris,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Petersburg  ,*  because 
these  diplomatic  communications, 
besides  being  inconsistent  with  the 
established  practice  of  civilized 
nations,  wTere  insulting  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  its  Cortes,  and  its 
government ;  and  that  they  had, 
at  the  same  time,  heard  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  the  judicious 
and  decorous  answer  made  by  the 
Spanish  government,  exposing  the 
falsehood  of  the  imputations  cast 
on  the  nation,  and  expressing  its 
determination  to  maintain  its 
rights.  After  some  further  obser¬ 
vations  on  these  points,  the  address 
concluded  by  declaring,  that  the 
Cortes  were  prepared  to  maintain, 
at  every  risk,  the  dignity  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  constitutional  throne, 
and  of  the  king  of  the  Spains,  as 
well  as  the  independence,  liberties, 
and  honour  of  the  Spanish  na« 
tion,  and  to  decree  whatever  sacri¬ 
fice  might  be  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  interests  so  invalu¬ 
able.  It  was  voted  without  one 
dissenting  voice.  The  reply  of 
the  king  was  communicated  to  the 
assembly  on  the  same  day;  it 
breathed  the  most  ardent  senti¬ 
ments  of  patriotism.  “  The  senti¬ 
ments,”  said  his  majesty,  “  of  hon¬ 
our  and  national  independence,  so 
profoundly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
Spaniards,  offer  me  the  securest 
guarantee,  that  the  existing  po¬ 
litical  institutions — the  object  of 
their  predilections — will  continue 
unalterable,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  their  most  violent  ene¬ 


mies  ;  how,  in  this  respect,  can  1 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt,  when 
I  am  a  witness  of  the  effusion  of 
the  patriotic  sentiments  and  gene¬ 
rous  resolutions,  which  will  render 
the  sittings  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  9th  and  1 1  th  of  this 
month  eternally  memorable  ? 

“  For  myself,  convinced  more 
and  more  of  the  imperious  neces- 
sitv,  that  all  the  children  of  this 
great  family  should  assemble  round 
the  constitutional  throne,  I  will 
steadily  follow  the  route  which 
my  duty  prescribes  to  me :  and  if 
the  spectacle  of  a  nation,  devoted  to 
the  defence  of  her  independence  and 
laws,  do  not  restrain  those  who  me¬ 
ditate  to  invade  her,  I  will  place 
myself  at  her  head,  certain  of  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  most  just  of  causes, 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  of 
all  the  free  nations  of  the  earth.” 

Amidst  all  this  excitement,  the 
British  ambassador  continued  to 
exert  his  endeavours  to  preserve 
peace.  The  course,  followed  for 
this  purpose,  was,  by  recommending 
to  the  ministers  to  make  some  mo¬ 
difications  in  the  constitution  :  for 
if  that  were  conceded,  we  believed 
that  France,  on  her  part,  would 
withdraw  her  army  of  observation, 
after  which  harmony  between  the 
two  neighbours  might  easily  be 
restored.  The  Spanish  ministers, 
however,  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposals  of  concession :  such  as. 
suggestion,  they  declared,  could 
not  even  be  mentioned  in  the 
Cortes. 

The  approaching  war  was  the 
only  subject,  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Cortes  in  its  suc¬ 
cessive  meetings ;  and  on  every 
occasion  the  mention  of  it  called 
forth  expressions  of  the  most  stub¬ 
born  resolution  never  to  yield. 
The  speech  of  the  king  of  France 
to  the  Chambers  was  comm  uni* 
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cated  to  the  Cortes  on  the  5th  of 
February  by  a  royal  message;  and 
to  the  message  was  subjoined  a 
series  of  propositions,  which  had 
for  their  object  to  accelerate  and 
extend  the  preparations  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  department.  On  the  6th,  a 
project  of  decree  was  discussed  for 
giving  efficacy  to  the  ministerial 
demands  of  the  day  preceding.  The 
eager  patriotism  of  more  than  one 
of  the  deputies  out-stripped  the 
demands  of  the  government  for 
supplies,  and  led  them  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  scale  of  enlistment  even 
more  liberal  than  that  required  by 
the  ministers.  The  existing  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  army  being  about 
87,000  men,  the  first  article  of  the 
decree  proposed  an  immediate  ad¬ 
dition  of  29,973  men,  to  be  drawn 
from  all  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
according  to  their  population. 
Young  men,  who  had  completed 
their  1 7 th  year,  might  he  admitted 
as  substitutes,  or  as  volunteers. 
Soldiers,  who  had  already  served, 
might  be  re-enlisted  by  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  militia  was  to  be 
rendered  disposable.  The  impor¬ 
tation  of  arms,  ammunition,  &c., 
was  authorized ;  and  200  gun¬ 
boats  were  ordered  to  be  fitted  out 
and  manned,  for  the  defence  of 
coasts  and  harbours. 

The  finances,  too,  occupied  much 
of  the  time  of  the  legislature  ;  and 
vain  endeavours  were  made  to  re¬ 
medy  by  enactments,  those  defi- 
eiences  in  the  produce  of  the  taxes, 
which  arose,  in  some  degree,  no 
doubt,  from  the  want  of  good  offi¬ 
cial  arrangements,  but,  infinitely 
more,  from  the  poverty  and  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  countrv. 

j 

One  of  the  measures  adopted  was, 
to  authorise  the  government,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year,  to  accept  produce  in  discharge 
of  the  arrears  due  from  the  totyns 


and  diocesan  juntas,  and  to  com¬ 
pound  with  individual  debtors  to 
the  treasury. 

On  the  19th  of  February  the 
sittings  of  the  extraordinary  Cortes 
were  closed.  “  Some  diplomatic 
relations,”  said  the  king,  in  his 
speech  on  this  occasion,  “  have 
been  interrupted  during  the  sit¬ 
tings  of  these  Cortes;  but  these 
misunderstandings  between  cabinet 
and  cabinet  have  increased  the 
moral  force  of  the  nation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  where 
honour,  probity,  and  justice  are 
professed.  On  seeing  that  Spain 
does  not  capitulate  with  her  degra¬ 
dation,  a  just  idea  will  be  formed 
of  the  firmness  of  her  character, 
and  of  the  happy  influence  of  the 
institutions  by  which  she  is  go¬ 
verned. 

“  The  king  of  France  has  de¬ 
clared  to  the  two  chambers  of  the 
legislative  body,  his  intentions  with 
respect  to  Spain.  Mine  are  already 
public,  and  are  attested  in  the 
most  solemn  manner.  Valour, 
decision,  constancy,  love  of  na¬ 
tional  independence,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  national  code  of 
1812 — these  are  the  vigorous  an¬ 
swers,  which  the  nation  must  give 
to  the  anti-social  principles  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  speech  of  the  most 
Christian  monarch. 

“  The  circumstances,  in  which 
the  public  affairs  are  placed,  are  of 
a  serious  character ;  but  there  is 
no  occasion  to  be  apprehensive  for 
my  government  or  for  the  Cortes. 
My  firm  and  constant  union  with 
the  deputies  of  the  nation  will  be 
the  secure  guarantee  of  a  happy 
issue,  and  of  the  new  days  of  glory 
which  are  preparing  for  us.  The 
day  for  the  opening  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Cortes  is  near  at  hand.  A 
new  field  of  patriotism  is  about  to 
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present  itself  to  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  and  to  me  new  mo¬ 
tives  for  making  my  sentiments 
public.” 

While  the  Cortes  were  doing  all 
that  could  he  done  by  words  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  Mina  was  more  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  prosecuting  his  opera¬ 
tions  in  Catalonia.  As  the  enemy 
had  disappeared  from  the  field,  all 
that  remained  to  be  done  was,  to 
reduce  the  few  places  of  strength 
which  were  still  in  their  hands. 
In  this  the  constitutionalists  were 
successful.  The  Seo  d’  Urgel  was 
defended  by  the  partisan  Romagosa 
with  great  obstinacy  ;  but  famine 
at  last  compelled  him  to  abandon 
it ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  January, 
that  fortress  was  occupied  by  Mina. 
On  the  28tli  of  February,  Me- 
quinenza  surrendered  by  capitula¬ 
tion.  Many  wandering  bands, 
however,  still,  continued  to  traverse 
Catalonia  and  Arragon,  though 
they  were  almost  uniformly  de¬ 
feated,  whenever  they  were  over¬ 
taken  by  the  constitutionalists. 

While  the  cause  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  faith  was  thus  unsuccessful  in 
that  quarter  of  Spain,  where  it  had 
a  few  months  before  flourished  in 
the  greatest  strength ;  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  France  and  the  hopes 
of  her  support  caused  disturbances 
to  break  out  anew  in  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  Of  these  attempts  to  sup¬ 
port  the  cause  of  despotism,  the 
most  daring  was  one  which  was 
conducted  by  two  foreigners — 
Bessieres,  a  Frenchman,  andUlman, 
a  Swiss.  Bessieres  had  commanded 
at  Mequinenza,  on  the  Ebro ;  and 
in  January,  he  had  broken  up  from 
that  place,  in  order,  as  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  to  march  upon  Saragossa. 
Being  opposed  by  Velasco,  he  was 
obliged  to  change  his  purpose,  and 
theiq  instead  pf  dispersing  his 


troops,  as  most  of  the  other  chiefs 
would  have  done,  he  formed  the  bold 
design  of  making  a  forced  march 
upon  the  capital  by  Cataloyud 
and  Siguenza.  His  band  was  in¬ 
creased  on  the  way,  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  discontented,  and 
when  he  passed  Guadalaxara,  he 
commanded  not  fewer  than  be¬ 
tween  5,000  and  7>000  men.  The 
troops,  that  could  be  despatched 
from  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  has¬ 
tened  under  the  command  of  gene¬ 
ral  O’Daly  to  oppose  the  assailants. 
The  capital  was  thrown  into 
the  greatest  alarm ;  the  royalists 
were  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few 
leagues ;  and  if  they  were  once 
within  its  gates,  re-inforced  as  they 
then  would  be  by  numerous  friends 
connected  with  the  court,  and  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  person  of  the  king,  the 
consequences  might  be  most  fatal 
to  the  existing  authorities.  The 
result  of  the  first  engagement  was 
not  such  as  to  diminish  the  alarm. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  O’Daiy, 
with  a  column  of  1,000  men,  in¬ 
cluding  l60  cavalry,  arrived  near 
Brihuega,  between  three  and  four 
o’clock.  He  there  discovered  a 
post  of  the  insurgents,  consisting 
of  60  lancers  and  a  company  of 
infantry.  A  squadron  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Alcantara  charged  them, 
and  they  instantly  dispersed. 
When  O’Dalv  arrived  in  sight  of 
Torrija,  the  royalists  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  the  heights  of  Levante, 
where  they  took  a  position.  Some 
men,  whom  they  had  left  as  Gue¬ 
rillas,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The 
commandant  of  the  constitutional 
troops  sent  forward  the  companies 
of  Guadalaxara,  and  the  squadron 
of  Alcantara  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
Three  pieces  of  artillery  were  left 
in  the  road  with  some  infantry  and 
a  company  of  cavalry  ;  while  a 
battalion  of  militia  advanced  on 
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the  right  with  a  piece  of  artillery, 
to  attack  the  village  of  Torrija. 
The  troops  on  the  left,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  behaved 
tolerably,  but  those  on  the  right 
immediately  gave  way  before  the 
royalists,  after  having  had  some 
killed  and  wounded,  and  fell  back, 
with  their  artillery,  to  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
heights.  The  infantry  on  the  left 
then  began  to  give  way ;  and  finally, 
O’Daly  was  not  only  repulsed,  but 
was  obliged  to  abandon  three  pieces 
of  cannon.  That  general  retired 
to  Guadalaxara,  where  he  threw 
up  entrenchments  at  the  palace  of 
the  duke  del  Infantado,  and  there 
he  was  soon  joined  by  reinforce¬ 
ments,  which  were  sent  to  him 
from  Madrid. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this 
affair  was  known  in  the  capital, 
the  government ;  being  dissatisfi¬ 
ed  with  the  conduct  of  O’Daly, 
sent  general  O’Donnel,  count  del 
Abisbal,  to  replace  him.  That 
officer,  supported  by  the  corps  of 
general  Velasco,  advanced  against 
the  royalists,  who  had  taken  up  a 
position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Guadalaxara,  forced  them  to  re¬ 
treat  from  that  post,  and  routed 
them  in  different  skirmishes.  On 
the  29th  of  January,  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  defend  the  bridge  of 
Aunon  on  the  Tagus,  and  likewise 
the  defiles  leading  to  Sacedon ; 
but  failing  at  every  point  they  re¬ 
treated  by  Huete  and  Cuenca. 
Pursued  during  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  February  bv  the  consti- 
tutionalists,  Bessieres  and  Ulman 
separated.  The  former  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  Arragon  and  Navarre ; 
and  his  forces,  by  the  beginning  of 
March,  were  nearly  all  dispersed 
or  destroyed.  The  other  directed 
his  course  towards  Valencia,  where 
he  mustered  so  much  strength  as 


to  possess  himself  of  the  fortress  of 
Murviedro,  oppose  the  constitu¬ 
tionalists  in  the  field,  and  even 
threaten  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  On  the  2nd  of  April  he 
endeavoured  to  intercept  a  con¬ 
siderable  constitutional  force  under 
colonel  Don  Antonio  Bazan,  who 
was  marching  southward  from 
Castellon,  at  the  head  of  1,000 
veteran  soldiers,  to  the  relief  of 
Valencia.  Between  Almenara  and 
Murviedro,  the  insurgents  amount¬ 
ing  to  5,000  men,  with  three  pieces 
of  artillery,  presented  themselves 
before  him,  but  were  immediately 
attacked  and  overthrown.  The  ex¬ 
aggerated  accounts  of  Bazan  repre¬ 
sented  Ulman  as  having  lost  on  this 
occasion  1,000  men,  together  with 
a  number  of  ammunition-waggons, 
and  1,000  muskets. 

The  last  labours  of  the  Cortes 
had  been  to  pass  a  decree  providing 
for  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Cadiz,  or  some  other 
town,  in  case  the  capital  were  me¬ 
naced  by  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
army.  On  the  19th  of  February, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  legislature,  the  ministers 
waited  upon  the  king,  to  consult 
him  about  the  execution  of  that 
decree.  His  majesty  showed  great 
repugnance  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  or  to  authorize  any  ar¬ 
rangements  for  leaving  the  capital ; 
accusing  them  of  having  acted  con¬ 
trary  to  his  commands  in  making 
the  proposition  which  had  received 
the  legislative  sanction.  He  fur¬ 
ther  insisted  that  such  a  measure, 
partaking  of  pusillanimity,  and  be¬ 
traying  the  want  of  means  of  re¬ 
sistance,  would  have  for  its  result 
the  most  fatal  disorders.  The 
ministers  answered,  that  their  de¬ 
termination  was  fixed ;  that  they 
were  responsible  to  the  Cortes ;  and, 
that  it  wa$  not  in  the  power  of  the 
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king  to  reject  a  measure  of  high 
policy,  decreed  by  the  Cortes,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  articles  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  which  charge  them  vigi¬ 
lantly  to  maintain  the  security  of 
the  state.  “  They  would,  then, 
transfer  me  against  my  will  ?” 
observed  the  monarch.  <e  Yes,  if 
the  Cortes  ordain  the  translation 
of  the  government/'  replied  the 
minister  of  justice,  “  I  would, 
without  hesitation,  sign  the  or¬ 
der  to  take  you  away  bound, 
in  case  of  absolute  necessity.” 
After  declaring  that  he  would  not 
comply  with  the  decree,  the  king 
required  the  ministers  to  surrender 
their  seals  of  office.  The  decree 
of  destitution  was  countersigned 
byE  gea,  the  minister  of  finance, 
in  consequence  of  a  previous  un¬ 
derstanding  with  his  colleagues, 
that  any  one  of  them,  to  whom  his 
majesty  should  apply  for  such  a 
purpose,  would  first  sign  the  de¬ 
cree,  and  then  tender  his  own  re¬ 
signation. 

As  soon  as  these  events  became 
public,  great  agitation  took  place 
in  the  popular  clubs,  among  the 
adherents  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
party  that  had  supported  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Cortes,  to  which  his 
majesty  showed  such  repugnance. 
A  crowd  collected  around  the  pa¬ 
lace,  vociferating  menaces  against 
the  person  of  the  king,  calling  out 
for  a  regency,  and  testifying,  in 
every  way,  their  indignation  at  the 
dismissal  of  ministers,  and  its  cause. 
The  crowd  was  not  great,  but  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  guided  by  some  per¬ 
sons  of  higher  station  and  great 
influence :  and  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  even  entered  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  apartments  of  the 
king,  had  they  not  been  restrained 
by  the  grenadiers  and  the  militia, 
who  dispersed  them.  Egea,  who 
had  remained  with  the  king,  at 


length  obtained  from  him  another 
decree  to  restore  the  ministers  to 
the  offices  of  which  he  had  deprived 
them.  The  deposed  ministers  were 
therefore  replaced  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  situations,  and  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity  was  restored.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  (the  20th),  a  multitude 
met  in  the  square  and  signed  a  pe¬ 
tition  demanding  a  regen  cv .  D ur- 
ing  this  scene  of  turbulence, 
which  created  little  alarm,  and 
was  attended  with  no  excesses,  the 
great  body  of  the  citizens  remained 
calm  and  orderly.  On  the  same 
day,  the  king  summoned  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state  before  him,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  the  menaces  of  his  mi¬ 
nisters.  The  ministers,  far  from 
denying  any  thing,  defended  their 
language,  and  insisted,  that  every 
individual,  the  king  not  excepted, 
was  subject  to  the  constitutional 
decrees  of  the  Cortes.  The  coun¬ 
cil  of  state  could  only  offer  the 
king  one  consolation ;  and  that  was, 
to  remind  him  that  he  possessed 
the  right  of  dismissing  his  ministers 
whenever  he  chose.  What  derision 
was  this,  when  the  king  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  vociferations  of  the 
assembled  populace,  to  reinstate  at 
midnight  on  the  19th,  the  very 
ministers  whom  he  had  dismissed 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  ! 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  minis¬ 
ters  again  tendered  their  resigna¬ 
tions,  which  were  accepted.  Several 
of  the  individuals,  who  were  named 
to  the  vacant  offices,  declined  the 
honour ;  and  after  a  fortnight’s 
uncertainty,  a  new  cabinet  was 
formed,  composed  of  Don  Manuel 
Garcia  Barros,  as  minister  of  the 
interior, — Don  Sebastian  Fernan¬ 
dez  Vallesa,  as  minister  of  grace 
and  justice, — Florez  Estrada,  as 
minister  of  foreign  affairs, — Tor- 
rijos,  as  minister  of  war, — and 
Calvo  de  Rozas,  as  minister  of 
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finance.  The  former  ministers, 
however,  were  to  continue  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  till  they  had 
made  the  necessary  reports  to  the 
Cortes,  and  till  the  government 
had  reached  its  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  session 
of  the  ordinary  Cortes  was  opened. 
The  king,  pleading  indisposition  as 
his  excuse,  did  not  attend  in  person ; 
butthe  secretaries  of  state,  on  his  be¬ 
half,  delivered  to  the  president  his 
speech  to  the  deputies,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  which  was  such  as  be¬ 
came  the  circumstances  of  the 
country. 

<c  The  Most  Christian  king,”  said 
F erdinand, “  has  stated  that  1 00,000 
Frenchmen  are  to  come  to  settle 
the  domestic  affairs  of  Spain,  and 
to  amend  the  errors  of  our  institu¬ 
tions.  When  before  were  soldiers 
commissioned  to  reform  laws  ?  In 
what  code  is  it  written,  that  mili¬ 
tary  invasions  may  be  the  precur¬ 
sors  of  national  felicity  to  any 
people  ?  It  would  be  unworthy 
of  reason  to  refute  such  anti-social 
errors,  and  it  would  not  be  deco¬ 
rous  in  the  constitutional  king  of 
the  Spains  to  apologise  for  the  just 
national  cause  before  those,  who,  in 
order  to  subdue  every  feeling  of 
shame,  cover  themselves  with  the 
mantle  of  the  most  detestable  hy¬ 
pocrisy. 

“  I  trust  that  the  energy,  the 
firmness,  and  the  constancy  of  the 
Cortes  will  form  the  best  reply  to 
the  speech  of  the  Most  Christian 
king.  I  hope,  that,  steady  in  their 
principles,  and  resolved  to  walk  in 
the  path  of  their  duty,  they  will 
always  be  the  Cortes  of  the  9th  and 
11th  of  January,  and  ever  be  found 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  na¬ 
tion  which  has  intrusted  to  them 
its  destinies.  For  my  part,  I 
once  more  offer  to  the  National 
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Congress  the  co-operation  of  all 
my  efforts  to  realize  hopes  which 
the  friends  of  liberal  institutions 
place  in  Spain,  by  carrying  into 
execution  all  the  measures  within 
the  compass  of  my  authority  to 
repel  force  by  force.  The  season¬ 
able  removal  of  my  person  and  the 
Cortes  to  a  point  less  subject  to  the 
influence  of  military  operations, 
will  paralyze  the  enemy’s  plans, 
and  prevent  any  suspicion  in  the 
impulse  of  the  Government,  the 
action  of  which  ought  to  be  felt 
in  every  point  of  the  monarchy.” 
To  this  speech,  a  suitable  answer 
was  returned  on  the  5th. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  2nd  of 
March,  a  member  proposed,  that 
the  Ministers  should  be  called  in, 
and  required  to  state,  what  pre¬ 
cautions  they  had  taken  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  what 
arrangements  they  had  made  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
a  safer  place  than  Madrid.  The 
ministers  declared,  that  they  had 
taken  all  the  measures  in  their 
power  for  the  defence  of  the  king¬ 
dom  against  foreign  invasion,  but 
that  they  experienced  obstacles  m 
changing  the  seat  of  government. 
The  Cortes  on  this  tlecreed,  that 
on  the  following  day  (the  3rd)  they 
would  take  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  seat  of 
government,  and  determine  on  the 
city  to  which  it  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred. 

Seville  w-as  finally  the  place 
which  was  selected ;  its  principal 
recommendations  were,  its  remote¬ 
ness  from  the  F rench  frontier,  and 
its  moderate  distance  from,  and 
facility  of  communication  with 
Cadiz,  which  was  with  reason 
looked  upon  as  the  last  strong-hold 
of  the  constitutional  cause. 

When  it  was  announced  to  his 
Majesty, that  the  court  and  govern-* 
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ment  were  to  be  transferred  to 
Seville,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  journey,  on  the  plea  of  indispo¬ 
sition.  A  committee,  composed 
chiefly  of  Physicians,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  report  on  the  royal  health  ; 
and  as  his  Majesty’s  real  or  pre¬ 
tended  attack  of  the  gout  was 
found  not  to  be  so  severe  as  to 
render  him  unable  to  travel,  his 
departure  from  Madrid  was  fixed 
for  the  17th  of  March.  A  further 
respite  of  three  days  was  after¬ 
wards  granted  to  him  :  and  on  the 
20th  of  March,  he  set  out  from 
the  capital.  He  was  escorted  on 
the  road  by  a  body  of  troops,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  Militia,  and  arrived 
in  Seville  upon  the  10th  of  April.* 
Though  the  preparations  of 
Spain  to  meet  the  impending 
conflict  were  far  from  being  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem,  her  rulers  did  not  altogether 
neglect  the  means  of  resisting  the 
invader.  Armies  were  ordered  to  be 
levied,  and  allotted  to  the  defence 
of  the  different  provinces;  and 
considerable  assiduity  was  display¬ 
ed  in  provisioning  and  putting  in  a 
state  of  defence  the  fortresses  on 
the  eastern  and  western  frontiers 
— Figueras,  Barcelona,  Tarragona^ 


*  The  following  is  the  Itinerary  of 
his  Majesty's  journey  from  Madrid  to 
Seville,  as  arranged  before'  his  depar¬ 
ture  :  —  March  20,  Aranjuez,  7  leagues  ; 
21st,  Temblique,  7  ;  22nd,  Madridejos, 
4;  23rd,  Villarta,  5 ;  24th,Manzanares, 
5  ;  25th,  a  halt ;  26th,  Valdepinas,  4 ; 
27th  and  28th,  a  halt ;  29th,  Visillo,  4  ; 
30th,  La  Carolina,  6  ;  3lst,  a  halt  ; 
April  1st,  Balen,  4 ;  2nd,  Andujar  ,  5  ; 
3rd,  Corpio,  7 ;  4th,  Cordoba,  5  ;  5th 
and  6th,  a  halt ;  7th,  Carlota,  6  ;  8th, 
Ecija,  4  ;  9th,  La  Luisina,  3  ;  10th,  Car¬ 
mona,  6;  11th,  Seville,  6.— Total,  88 
leagues. 

The  journey  was,  however,  actually 
completed  in  one  day  less  than  the  time 

proposed, 


Lerida,  and  Urgel  on  tlie  one ; 
and  Pampeluna,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
Santona  on*  the  other.  The  armies 
were  commanded  by  the  first  mili¬ 
tary  characters  of  Spain.  Mina 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  strug¬ 
gle  in  Catalonia ;  Abisbal  had  been 
invested  with  the  command  of 
Madrid.  Ballasteros,  although 
holding  a  seat  in  the  Cortes,  whose 
members  were  held  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  incapable  of  filling  any  office 
under  the  crown,  was  exempted  from 
that  disability  by  a  special  law,  and 
set  over  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Arragon,  Valencia,  and  Murcia  ; 
while  Morillo  declared  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  forget  the  clamour  which 
had  not  long  before  compelled  him 
to  leave  Madrid,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  North  of  Spain, 
including  Galicia,  Asturias,  Leon, 
and  the  bordering  part  of  old  Cas¬ 
tile.  Villacampa,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  to  form  an  army  of  reserve 
in  Andalusia ;  while  Morillo  and 
Ballasteros  were  to  harass  the 
enemy  by  provoking  them  to  fre¬ 
quent  skirmishes ;  and  thus,  by  gra¬ 
dually  weakening  them,  to  prevent 
the  French  army  from  marching 
into  the  interior.  The  superior 
numbers  of  the  invaders,  however, 
defeated  this  plan.  Out  of  the 
70,000  men  that  composed  it,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  find  a  number 
sufficient  to  neutralize  the  efforts 
of  those  Spanish  troops  that  were 
to  operate  on  their  flanks,  and  allow 
the  main  body  of  the  army  to 
inarch  forward  into  the  interior 
without  danger  or  embarrassment. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  the  Duke 
d’Angouleme,  generalissimo  of  the 
b  rench  forces,  left  Paris  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  frontiers.  When  he 
arrived  at  Perpignan,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  take  measures  to 
crush  a  plot  which  had  been  formed 
against  the  success  of  his  expedition 
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among  several  French  insurgents, 
and  which,  it  was  generally  believ¬ 
ed,  embraced  officers  of  high  rank. 
The  whole  affair  has  remained 
wrapt  in  mystery  ;  for,  although 
General  Piat,  the  alleged  ring-lea¬ 
der  of  the  plot,  and  two  of  his 
accomplices  were  arrested,  the 
French  government  took  no  fur¬ 
ther  public  measures  in  the  affair. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  duke 
d’Angouleme  published  a  procla¬ 
mation  addressed  to  the  Spanish 
nation.  He  assigned  as  his  reasons 
for  approaching  their  territories, 
and  interfering  in  their  political 
arrangements,  the  repeated  provo¬ 
cations  that  had  been  given  to  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  by  the  re¬ 
volutionary  faction  that  seemed  to 
bear  sway  in  Spain.  He  thought 
it  high  time  to  counteract  the  fatal 
effects  of  a  contagion,  which  had 
already  spread  itself  over  Naples 
and  Piedmont,  and  had  gone  far 
to  destroy  the  loyalty  of  the  French 
army.  Fie  hoped  that  he  would 
he  assisted  in  his  attempt  to  save 
the  independence  and  glory  of 
Spain,  by  the  steady  and  faithful 
co-operation  of  all  who  were  the 
friends  of  order  and  established  law. 
“  Spaniards,”  said  he,  “  all  will 
he  done  for  you,  and  with  you. 
The  French  are,  and  wish  to  be, 
only  your  auxiliaries  ;  your  stand¬ 
ard  alone  will  float  on  your  cities ; 
the  provinces  traversed  by  our 
soldiers  will  be  administered  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  by  Spanish 
authority  ;  the  most  severe  disci¬ 
pline  will  he  observed ;  all  that 
shall  he  necessary  for  the  service 
of  the  army,  will  be  paid  for  with 
religious  exactness.”  A  formal  or¬ 
der  was  immediatelv  issued  to  the 

J 

F rench  troops,enforcing  the  strictest 
discipline :  and  in  the  event  it  was 
proved  to  the  world,  that  a  French 
army  does  not  necessarily  carry 


along  with  it  spoliation  and  crime. 
Their  progress  through  Spain  was 
marked  by  no  cruel  excesses.  In 
every  instance  they  manifested  a 
desire  to  respect  the  laws  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  country  through  which 
they  marched.  The  French  soldiers 
formed,  in  this  respect,  a  very 
striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of 
the  army  of  the  Faith,  who  in¬ 
dulged  in  all  manner  of  excesses 
towards  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  opinion.  It  was  intended, 
that  they  should  have  formed  the 
van-guard ;  but  their  wanton  mis¬ 
conduct  rendered  it  necessary  to 
place  them  in  the  rear ;  and  the 
approach  of  the  French  soldiers 
was  hailed  in  every  district,  by 
the  more  respectable  Spaniards,  as 
a  deliverance  from  the  barbarities 
of  their  own  countrymen. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  military 
operations  commenced,  and  some 
of  the  divisions  of  the  French  army 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa . 
Here  another  attempt  was  made 
to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  invading 
troops.  Not  more  than  a  hundred 
exiled  Frenchmen,  commanded  by 
one  Carron,  were  seen  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  side  of  the  river,  clothed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  old  imperial 
guard,  and  waving  the  tricolor 
standard  surmounted  by  the  eagle 
of  Austerlitz.  In  thus  displaying 
every  ensign,  that  was  most  likely 
to  revive  in  the  army  associations 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  hostility  to  the  reigning 
family  of  France,  they  seem  to 
have  acted,  more  for  the  sake  of 
parade,  or  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  than  in  pursuance  of  any 
regular  and  well-concerted  scheme. 
Three  discharges  of  grape  and  one 
of  shot  from  a  small  battery  of 
cannon,  followed  by  a  volley  of 
musquetry,  put  the  refugees  to 
flight;  and  when  terror  no  longer 
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prevented  them  from  stopping  to 
mark  the  consequences  of  their 
folly,  they  found  that  four  of  their 
officers  and  seven  privates  had  been 
killed  or  wounded. 

On  the  7th,  a  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  river,  and  on  that  and 
the  following  day,  the  whole  of 
the  French  army  passed.  The 
Spanish  detachments  which  were 
in  the  small  frontier  towns,  re¬ 
treated  before  them  in  good  order, 
and  threw  themselves  into  St.  Se¬ 
bastian.  The  French  immediately 
appeared  before  this  town;  and 
about  two  o’clock  of  the  afternoon 
of  the  9th  of  April,  sent  in  a  flag 
of  truce,  requiring  the  surrender 
of  the  place,  to  be  held  in  deposit 
for  Ferdinand  7th,  by  a  Bourbon 
prince.  While  the  answer  to  this 
proposition  was  preparing,  the  left 
wing  of  the  French  made  a  move¬ 
ment  in  advance,  and  opened  a 
heavy  fire  of  musquetry  on  a  Spanish 
galliot  which  was  anchored  in  the 
harbour.  A  message  was  imme¬ 
diately  sent  to  the  French  com¬ 
mander,  informing  him,  that,  if  he 
did  not  withdraw  his  troops  and 
replace  them  in  the  points  which 
they  occupied  when  he  sent  in  the 
flag  of  truce,  reprisals  would  be 
made  upon  it.  This  threat  had 
the  proper  effect :  the  fire  was  dis¬ 
continued,  and  the  enemy’s  troops 
withdrew  to  their  former  position. 
After  the  flag  of  truce  had  returned 
to  the  French  camp,  a  detachment 
of  1  bO  men  was  sent  out  from  San 
Sebastian,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
connoitring  the  enemy.  This  de¬ 
tachment,  however,  got  engaged 
with  some  advanced  corps  of  the 
French,  and  was  finally  charged 
by  1,500  of  the  Royal  guard.  A 
battalion  was  sent  out  from  the 
garrison  to  support  the  detachment, 
and  prevent  It  from  being  cut  off, 

A  warm  action  then  commenced 
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The  Spanish  troops,  though  greatly 
inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy, 
fought  gallantly,  and  succeeded  in 
saving  the  detachment.  On  the 
Spanish  side,  there  were  two  officers 
killed,  three  wounded,  and  18  pri¬ 
vates  killed  and  wounded.  The 
French  loss  was  considerable. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  a  loose  blockade  of  the  place 
was  maintained.  The  governor,  to 
facilitate  the  procuring  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  supplies,  declared  the  port  free. 

Leaving  the  blockade  of  San 
Sebastian  to  be  managed  by  prince 
Hohenlohe,  the  duke  d’Angouleme 
proceeded  towards  Madrid.  On 
his  march  to  the  capital  he  re¬ 
mained  several  days  at  Tolosa, 
and  arrived  at  Vittoria  just  about 
the  time  that  general  Vallin  was 
passing  the  Ebro  without  resist¬ 
ance.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain, 
what  were  now  the  precise  plans 
which  the  Spaniards  intended  to 
pursue.  They  abandoned  almost 
every  thing ;  yet,  at  insulated 
points,  they  fought  obstinately : 
they  retreated  before  the  French, 
and  yet  the  latter  seemed  to  dread 
their  strength  or  their  cunning  : 
for  their  advances  into  the  interior 
were  made  with  much  caution  and 
slowness.  Many  instances  might  be 
given  of  the  inconsistency  with 
which  the  Spaniards  acted.  Thus, 
they  made  no  exertions  to  defend 
the  bridge  of  Miranda,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  was,  that  not 
only  general  Vallin,  but  likewise 
the  duke  of  Reggio,  crossed  the 
Ebro  without  difficulty  ;  while,  at 
Logrono,  a  corps  of  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  Spaniards,  commanded  by  the 
Brigadier  Julian  Souchez,  were 
fighting  desperately  against  the 
van-guard  of  general  Obert ;  and 
when  they  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  superior  numbers,  they  continued 
the  struggle  m  the  and 
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streets  of  the  town.  The  same 
spirit  pervaded  the  inhabitants  of 
Pampeluna  and  Santona.  They 
refused  to  comply  with  the  terms 
proposed  to  them,  and  made  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  protracted  siege. 

The  head-quarters,  after  conti¬ 
nuing  for  about  a  month  at  Vittoria, 
were  moved  to  Burgos ;  and  there 
the  duke  d’Angouleme  joined  the 
divisions  of  the  duke  of  Reggio, 
which  had  arrived  there  on  the 
22nd  of  April.  The  halt  at  Vit¬ 
toria  arose,  it  was  supposed,  from 
an  expectation  that  the  left  wing 
of  the  army  under  Moncey  would 
soon  penetrate  through  Catalonia, 
and  establish  communications  with 
the  main  body.  For  a  while 
Moncey  met  with  but  few  ob¬ 
stacles  in  his  career ;  and  the 
road  to  Barcelona  was  open  before 
him.  But  he  saw  the  danger  of 
advancing  rashly.  The  French 
army  could  have  proceeded  along 
the  plain  which  stretches  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea  through 
the  whole  extent  of  Catalonia  to 
the  frontier  of  Arragon  and  Va¬ 
lencia,  if  Mina  could  have  been  dis¬ 
lodged  from  the  stations  which  he 
occupied  on  the  mountains  :  until 
that  was  effected,  Moncey  saw  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  pene¬ 
trate  further :  for  the  troops  of 
Mina  would  have  immediately  de¬ 
scended  from  the  mountains  and 
harassed  his  rear.  Mina’s  forces, 
distributed  into  three  divisions, 
each  consisting  of  3,000  men,  were 
spread  along  the  banks  of  the 
Flu  via  ;  and  to  this  point  accord¬ 
ingly  the  French  general  directed 
die  strength  of  his  army.  Having 

O  J  o 

concentrated  his  scattered  troops, 
lie  presented  himself  before  Mina. 
General  Dcnnadieu  was,  at  the 
same  time,  bri  nging  down,  through 
Campredon,  the  reserve  divisions 
10  ait -!»'k  r;  r  M iflft  rtWiR‘*i! 
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without  giving  battle.  Two  great 
advantages  were  now  gained  by 
Moncey.  He,  first  of  all,  possessed 
liimself  of  Gerona,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  bad  it  in  his  power 
to  advance  further  into  the  interior, 
whenever  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  do  so  :  for  Mina  was  now  so  far 
behind  him,  that  he  could  not  be 
suddenly  attacked  on  the  rear. 
Although,  however,  the  path  was 
open  before  him,  and  although  he 
would  have  been  justified  in  acting 
with  more  confidence  since  the  fall 
of  Saragossa,  which,  being  eva¬ 
cuated  by  Ballasteros,  had  yielded 
to  the  left  wing  of  the  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  Mo- 
litor,  he  saw  that  he  could  not 
co-operate  effectually  in  the  general 
plan  of  the  campaign.  The  ob¬ 
stacles  presented  in  Catalonia  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  invaders 
to  bring  it  immediately  under  sub¬ 
jection.  The  contest  in  that  quarter 
would  obviously  he  protracted,  and 
would  afford  Moncey  sufficient  em¬ 
ployment  :  but  provided  he  was 
active  in  watching  the  enemy’s 
movements,  the  skirmishing  in 
Catalonia  could  have  hut  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war 
in  the  other  parts  of  Spain. 

The  duke  d’Angouleme  arrived 
at  Burgos  on  the  10th  of  May; 
and  from  thence,  the  whole  army 
began  its  march  upon  Madrid.  The 
generalissimo  was  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  centre  division.  They 
met  with  no  opposition.  Morillo 
gave  way  before  them  on  their 
right ;  and,  on  their  left,  Ballas¬ 
teros  was  employed  in  watching 
the  movements  of  Molitor.  When 
they  arrived  before  the  capital, 
terms  were  proposed  by  the  consti¬ 
tutionalists:  and  a  convention  was 
agreed  upon,  by  which  Zayas, 
with  those  troops  which  were 
under  hits  command,  was  to  vetuin 
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the  possession  of  the  town,  till 
the  French  were  ready  to  enter. 
Abisbal  had  been  able  to  muster 
only  5,000  men  in  the  capital, 
who  were  willing  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  invaders.  To  have 
given  the  enemy  battle  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  have  been  ex¬ 
posing  his  troops  to  destruction, 
and  the  capital  to  danger,  without 
a  chance  of  gaining  any  one 
advantage  by  the  sacrifice.  He 
could  not  prevent  the  enemy  from 
entering  Madrid ;  and  the  object 
he  now  aimed  at  was,  the  safety  of 
the  inhabitants,  who,  surrender¬ 
ing  upon  terms,  would  be  secured 
against  all  the  excesses  of  the  army 
of  the  Faith.  Bessieres,  however, 
who  had  previously  combined  his 
operations  with  those  of  the  left 
line  of  the  French  army,  advanc¬ 
ed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital ;  and  on  the  20th,  at  the 
head  of  a  column  of  more  than  a 
thousand  infantry  and  cavalry, 
presented  himself  unexpectedly  at 
the  gate  of  Alcala.  He  then  de¬ 
tached  a  party  of  ten  lancers  to 
reconnoitre,  who  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  Custom-house,  and  were 
joined  by  a  few  inhabitants.  This 
event  obliged  Zayas  to  order  a 
company  to  advance,  which,  after 
firing  on  the  aggressors,  compelled 
them  precipitately  to  retreat  as  far 
as  the  Cibeles,  where  Bessieres  was 
stationed.  This  general  himself 
immediately  came  forward  to  speak 
to  the  commander  of  the  company, 
who  observed  to  him  that  he  must 
retreat,  and  that  he  could  not  keep 
the  position  he  occupied  without 
violating  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
capitulation  concluded  with  the 
chief  of  the  F rench  army-  “  It  is  to 
the  latter  alone,”  said  Zayas,  “ c  that 
the  place  shall  be  given  up ;  be¬ 
sides,  according  to  the  laws  of  war, 
the  capitulation  should  be  scrupu¬ 


lously  observed.  If  the  French 
general  were  informed  of  what 
passes,  he  would  be  grieved,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  testified  the  warmest 
desire  to  preserve  public  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  has  offered  me  his  own 
soldiers  to  attain  that  object.” 

In  spite  of  these  reasons,  Bes¬ 
sieres  answered,  that,  accustomed  to 
conquer,  he  was  resolved  to  enter 
Madrid,  though  he  should  do  so  by 
main  force.  Zayas,  then  replied, 
“  Place  yourself  at  the  head  of 
your  column — fight !  If  you  con¬ 
quer,  you  shall  enter  Madrid,  but 
not  otherwise.” 

Zayas  immediately  gave  orders 
for  the  constitutional  troops  to  at¬ 
tack  the  column  of  Bessieres,  which 
kept  up  a  warm  fire  from  the  gate 
of  Alcala.  The  garrison  drove 
back  the  enemy’s  troops;  but  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Vent  as  the  latter 
made  a  stand,  and  a  general  action 
ensued.  However,  the  artillery  of 
Zayas  soon  threw  disorder  into  the 
ranks  of  Bessieres  :  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  then  charged  them  and 
completed  the  route.  In  this  action 
the  royalists  lost  about  80  men 
killed,  a  great  number  wounded, 
and  700  prisoners.  In  consequence 
of  this  unfortunate  event,  the 
French  general,  Obert,  pushed  for¬ 
ward  his  van-guard,  and  entered  on 
the  morning  of  the  23rd,  a  day 
sooner  than  was  otherwise  intend¬ 
ed.  The  conduct  of  the  French 
upon  this  occasion  deserves  some 
praise.  They  denied  to  the  royal¬ 
ists  all  right  of  retaliation  on  the 
constitutionalists  who  had  made 
resistance  to  the  army  of  the  Faith. 
The  regency  acted  otherwise. 
They  afterwards  erased  from  the 
list  of  the  Spanish  army  the  names 
of  the  regiments  who  had  fought 
under  Zayas. 

Such  were  the  events  of  the 
Spanish  campaign .  up  to  the  day 
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when  the  duke  d’Angouleme 
marched  into  the  capital.  The 
opposition  made  to  him  in  his  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  country  had  been 
feeble :  every  district,  through 
which  he  passed,  was  completely  at 
his  disposal ;  and  perhaps  the 
absence  of  stout  resistance  was  a 
principal  cause  of  the  moderation 
which  he  and  his  officers  exhibited. 
The  government  of  the  subdued 
towns,  which  lay  between  the 
frontiers  and  the  capital,  had  been 
uniformly  entrusted  to  Spaniards  ; 
and,  in  like  manner  when  he 
arrived  in  Madrid,  continuing  in 
the  same  course,  he  convoked  on 
the  23rd  of  May,  the  supreme 
councils  of  Castile  and  of  the 
Indies,  and  requested  them  to  ap¬ 
point  a  regency ;  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  was  thought  to  be 
the  best  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
country.  These  councils  being  as¬ 
sembled  by  their  respective  presi¬ 
dents,  the  duke  of  Infantado  and 
the  duke  of  Montemar,  decided  on 
the  same  day  by  a  majority  of 
votes — that  the  councils  of  Castile 
and  the  Indies,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Spain,  and  the  practice  and 
custom  observed  in  the  kingdom, 
never  had  possessed,  and  did  not 
possess,  the  power  of  proposing  or 
appointing  to  the  offices  of  regents 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  therefore 
they  were  not  competent  lawfully 
to  propose  or  nominate  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  regency,  as  desired  by  his 
royal  highness ;  but,  being  solici¬ 
tous  to  afford  him  a  proof  of  the 
just  estimation  in  which  they  held 
his  resolutions,  and  taking  into 
consideration,  on  the  one  hand  the 
state  of  captivity  in  which  the  king 
was  kent,  as  also  the  critical  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  nation — and,  on 
the  other,  the  beneficent  wish 
manifested  by  his  royal  highness, 
to  ensure  success  in  a  matter  of 
Vol.  LXV. 


such  importance  to  the  nation, 
they  had  agreed,  that,  if  his  royal 
highness  should  deem  it  proper,  they 
would  transmit  for  his  approval  the 
list  of  persons  whom  they  thought 
the  best  fitted  to  be  invested  with 
the  office  of  regents  ad  interim . 
This  proposal  was  acceded  to  by 
the  duke  d’Angouleme,  who  re¬ 
quired,  however,  that  the  list  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  should  consist  of 
precisely  the  same  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  as  were  to  compose  the  in¬ 
tended  regency.  On  the  following 
day,  the  councils  transmitted  the 
list  of  individuals  whom  they 
judged  best  qualified  to  be  regents 
of  the  kingdom : — they  were  the 
duke  of  Infantado,  the  duke  of 
Montemar,  the  baron  d’Eroles,  the 
bishop  of  Osma,  and  Don  Antonio 
Gomez  Calderon.  These  indivi¬ 
duals  were,  in  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  duke  d’Angouleme, 
recognized  by  him  as  regents  of 
the  kingdom,  and  assumed  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  supreme  authority. 

Spain  was  now  in  a  melancholy 
situation.  Violent  animosities  pre¬ 
vailed,  between  the  hot-headed  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  army  of  the  Faith  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  most  factious 
of  the  constitutionalists  on  the  other. 
Both  of  these  classes  bore  keener 
hatred  to  each  other  than  to  the 
foreigners  who  had  overrun  their 
eountrv.  The  influence  of  the 
duke  d’Angouleme  was  thus 
strengthened  and  increased.  There 
was  no  union  among  the  Spaniards 
themselves — no  great  display  of 
national  feeling.  Divided  in  poli¬ 
tical  sentiment  and  inveterately  at¬ 
tached,  each  to  his  own  opinions, 
they  looked  to  the  French  for  as¬ 
sistance  and  protection  against  the 
violence  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
These  dissensions  were  daily  weak¬ 
ening  the  cause  of  the  constitu¬ 
tionalists  ;  while  their  enemy  had 
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nothing  to  fear  and  every  thing  to 
hope  from  their  existence.  Trea¬ 
chery,  too,  began  to  display  itself  ; 
and  Abisbal  was  the  first  to  set  an 
example,  which  was  not  the  less 
disgraceful,  because  it  found,  many 
imitators.  In  an  answer,  which  he 
wrote  to  a  letter  of  the  conde  de 
Montejo,he  pointed  out  the  weakest 
parts  of  the  constitutional  system, 
and  declared  the  constitution  of 
1812  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  nation; 
he  proposed  that  such  changes  should 
he  made  in  the  Spanish  constitu¬ 
tion  as  would  satisfy  the  French, 
and  that  the  king  should  return  to 
Madrid ;  he  thought  a  new  Cortes 
should  he  called,  a  new  ministry 
formed,  and  an  act  of  indemnity 
passed.  These  opinions  were  com¬ 
municated  secretly  to  one  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  army 
he  pretended  to  oppose.  But  no 
sooner  had  Montejo  published  the 
letter,  than  Ahishal  professed  him¬ 
self  willing  to  adhere  to  his  duty 
and  his  oath,  and  to  shed  his  blood 
in  defence  of  the  constitution, 
which  he  had  just  before  condemn¬ 
ed  as  being  a  form  of  government 
that  had  been  forced  upon  the 
nation  against  its  will.  The  con¬ 
stitutionalists,  however,  would  no 
longer  trust  a  general  who  had 
once  deceived  them ;  and  Abisbal, 
to  shun  the  contempt  and  indigna¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  chose  to 
seek  protection  among  the  ranks  of 
that  army  into  whose  hands  he 
would  have  betrayed  them. 

While  the  French  were  thus 
proceeding  successfully  in  Spain, 
the  Cortes  continued  to  be  as  busy 
as  ever  in  using  the  most  pompous 
language  of  patriotism,  and  as 
negligent  in  the  active  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  means  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  The 
deputies  having  arrived  at  Seville 


in  sufficient  numbers  for  transact¬ 
ing  business,  the  session  was  re¬ 
sumed  on  the  23rd  of  April.  The 
re-commencement  of  their  sittings 
was  celebrated  by  the  president, 
Florez  Calderon,  in  a  speech  which 
eulogized  in  the  most  ridiculous 
bombast  their  own  heroic  virtues, 
and  those  of  the  nation.  On  the 
same  day,  Garcia  Barros  minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  Vallesca, 
minister  of  grace  and  justice,  re¬ 
signed  their  appointments ;  and 
their  resignation  was  followed  by 
some  official  arrangements  which 
terminated  in  naming  first,  Cala- 
trava,  and  then  Garcia  Herreros, 
minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Zor- 
raquin  minister  of  war. 

.  The  Cortes  approved  of  a  pro¬ 
clamation  of  war  against  France, 
which  had  been  signed  by  the 
king  on  the  23rd  of  April ;  pre¬ 
pared  manifestoes;  discussed  plans ; 
denounced  punishments  against 
traitors  ;  and  voted  decrees  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  Campaign  successfully. 
But  when,  in  spite  of  the  votes, 
they  saw  the  French  in  tranquil 
possession  of  Madrid,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  Seville,  they  began  to  make 
arrangements  for  withdrawing  to 
Cadiz.  As  it  was  known  that  the 
king  was  most  averse  to  such  a 
step,  and  as  his  obstinacy  might  in¬ 
volve  the  government  in  consi¬ 
derable  difficulties,  sir  William 
A’Court  took  the  opportunity  of 
recommending  to  the  Cortes  to 
negociate  with  their  adversaries. 
For  this  purpose,  he,  on  the  8th 
of  June,  offered  them  his  media¬ 
tion,  proposing  to  go  in  person  to 
Madrid,  and  promising  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  bring  back  favour¬ 
able  conditions.  The  Cortes  re¬ 
plied,  that  they  stood  in  no  need  of 
any  foreign  interference ;  at  the 
same  time  they  expressed  their 
gratitude  for  his  good  intentions. 
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On  the  9  th,  there  was  a  grand 
sitting  of  the  council  of  state,  in 
which  the  prince  of  Anglona  de¬ 
clared,  that  they  ought  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  duke  d’Angouleme. 
This  advice  being  rejected  by  the 
council  and  the  Cortes,  the  prince 
gave  in  his  resignation.  On  the 
10th,  there  was  a  very  stormy  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  Cortes.  On  the  lltli, 
the  king  was  waited  upon,  and  was 
requested  definitively  to  state,  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  willing  to  set  out  for 
Cadiz.  His  majesty  replied,  that, 
so  far  as  regarded  himself,  he  had 
no  objections  to  go,  but  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  his  transference  to  Cadiz 
as  being  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  his  people,  he  would  not  yield 
to  the  demands  of  the  Cortes  but 
by  force.  After  this,  on  the  night 
of  the  11th,  there  was  another 
sitting  of  the  Cortes,  in  which,  on 
the  motion  of  M.  Galliano,  it  was 
decreed,  that  the  king  was  in  a 
state  of  mental  insanity ,  and  that 
being  thus  incapable  of  conducting 
the  government,  the  Cortes  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  carried  to  Cadiz, 
and  appointed  a  regency  in  his 
stead,  composed  of  Valdez,  Ciscar, 
and  Vigodet.  The  minister  of 
England  then  sent  a  note  to  the 
government,  in  which  he  stated, 
that,  as  he  was  accredited  to  the 
king,  and  not  to  a  regency,  he 
could  not  follow  the  king  to  Cadiz 
without  further  instructions.  The 
Cortes,  to  remove  the  scruples  of 
sir  W.  A ’Court,  ordered  his  letter 
to  be  answered  by  a  declaration, 
that  his  majesty  would  be  under 
restraint  only  on  his  journey,  arid 
that  he  would  resume  his  functions 
in  Cadiz.  Sir  William  replied, 
that  he  could  not  go;  for  that  he 
did  not  see  his  objection  removed 
by  the  proposed  arrangement.  He 
therefore  remained  at  Seville  for 
new  instructions ;  as  did  likewise 
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the  minister  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  ambassador  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  ambassador 
of  Sweden. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the 
12  th,  don  Gabriel  Ciscar,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  regency,  wait¬ 
ed  on  Ferdinand,  explained  to 
him  what  had  been  done  up  to  that 
time,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  his  proceeding  on  that  day  to 
the  isle  of  Cadiz.  The  king  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  was  ready  to  under¬ 
take  the  journey. 

While  the  preparations  Tor  the 
removal  were  in  progress,  messages 
were  repeatedly  interchanged  be¬ 
tween  the  regency  and  the  Cortes ; 
and  general  Espinosa  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  command  the  escort.  At  one 
o’clock,  the  troops  of  the  line,  and 
the  Madrid  and  Seville  militia 
were  under  arms  and  ready  to 
march;  the  baggage  was  shipped 
on  board  of  vessels  in  the  river, 
and  every  thing  wras  arranged  for 
a  prompt  departure.  But  at  four 
o’clock,  rumours  were  spread,  that 
his  majesty,  notwithstanding  he 
had  in  the  morning  stated  to  Ciscar 
that  he  was  ready  to  undertake 
the  journey,  now  refused  to  move. 
This  report  excited  great  discon¬ 
tent,  and  a  general  alarm  prevail¬ 
ed.  At  five  o’clock,  the  troops 
drew  up  in  a  line  extending  from 
the  Alcazar  to  the  extremity  of 
the  city.  General  Espinosa  passed 
frequently  along  the  line,  and 
every  preparation  appeared  to  be 
complete,  but  still  the  agitation 
continued.  At  last,  about  six 
o’clock,  the  household  coaches  be¬ 
gan  to  be  put  in  motion  ;  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  after,  the  kin<r 
and  the  royal  family  entered  their 
carriages,  and,  followed  by  their 
suite,  drove  off  towards  Utrera. 

The  only  member  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  body  who  accompanied  them, 
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was  the  charge  d’affaires  of  Saxony, 
whose  sovereign  was  uncle  to  the 
queen  of  Spain.  They  passed  the 
night  of  the  12  th  at  Utrera ;  that 
of  the  13th  at  Lebriga;  that  of 
the  14th  at  the  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria;  and  on  the  15th  they 
made  their  entry  into  Cadiz. 

On  the  13th,  the  deputies  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  steam-boat,  and 
arrived  in  Cadiz  on  the  14th. 
Immediately  before  the  king’s  en¬ 
try  into  that  city,  the  three  regents 
made  a  formal  communication  to 
the  minister  Calatrava,  that  they 
had  resigned  the  executive  power 
with  which  they  had  been  intrust¬ 
ed  during  the  journey  of  the  royal 
family.  On  the  same  day,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  of  the  Cortes 
was  held,  at  which  only  89  depu¬ 
ties  were  present.  At  their  next 
sitting,  110  members  attended; 
that  number  was  afterwards  aug¬ 
mented  to  118.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  government  was  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  British  ambassador 
the  king’s  restoration  to  his  royal 
functions.  Sir  Wm.  A’Court,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  repair  to  Cadiz ;  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  Gibraltar. 
The  Cortes  continued  their  sittings 
to  the  6th  of  August,  when  their 
ordinary  session  terminated. 

The  news  of  the  removal  of 
the  king  from  Seville,  excited 
strongly  the  wrath  of  the  Madrid 
regency ;  and  that  body  issued  a 
decree  denouncing  confiscation  and 
death  against  the  members  of  the 
Cortes,  and  all  others  who  had 
been  accessary  to  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French 
troops  began  to  act  with  more  vi¬ 
gour  than  they  had  hitherto  done. 
Generals  Bourmont  and  Bourde- 
soult  at  the  head  of  two  divisions, 
consisting  each  of  seven  thousand 
men,  were  ordered  to  advance 
upon  Seville  and  Cadiz  ;  and  Mo- 


litor,  instead  of  co-operating  with 
Moncey  in  Catalonia,  was  directed 
to  march  down  upon  Valencia, 
and  thence  upon  Murcia  and  Gra¬ 
nada.  As  the  left  column  under 
Bourdesoult  approached  Manza- 
nares,  colonel  Abad,  the  guerilla 
chief,  fell  back  into  the  pass  of 
Despenaperros,  where  the  main 
body  of  his  army  had  entrenched 
itself.  The  duke  de  Dino  suc¬ 
ceeded,  on  the  7th  of  June,  in 
surprising  the  Spanish  rear-guard; 
drove  on  the  9th  the  constitutional 
chief,  Placentia,  from  a  strong 
position  which  he  had  taken  at 
Despenaperros ;  and  entered  Cordo¬ 
va  on  the  13th.  This  town  the 
French  found  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  royalists.  A  counter  revo¬ 
lution  had  been  effected,  and  the 
constitutionalists  had  left  the  town 
at  the  disposal  of  their  adversaries, 
and  under  the  influence  of  senti¬ 
ments  hostile  to  their  own. 

Bourmont,  in  the  meantime, 
who  with  his  division  had  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  way  of  Estrema- 
dura,  reached  Truxillo  on  the  11th. 
The  divisions  of  the  French,  hav¬ 
ing  united  there,  continued  to 
press  on  towards  Seville,  until 
they  were  informed,  on  their 
march,  by  a  courier  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  minister,  that  Ferdinand  had 
been  transferred  from  Seville  to 
Cadiz,  and  that  a  provisional 
regency,  invested  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  authority,  had  been  appointed. 
Bourdesoult  then,  turning  off  from 
the  direct  road  to  Seville,  where 
his  presence  was  not  necessary, 
as  that  town  had  declared  against 
the  constitutionalists  the  moment 
that  the  Cortes  had  quitted  it, 
pressed  on  to  Cadiz.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  movement,  Lopez 
Banos,  who  wished  to  supply  his 
army  with  clothing  and  equip¬ 
ment,  was  enabled  to  march  on  to 
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Seville.  At  day-break,  on  the 
3  6th,  lie  presented  himself  before 
the  city,  in  the  direction  of  Triana: 
the  royalists,  who  had  been  joined 
by  the  carabineers  and  guards, 
opened  their  fire  from  the  left 
of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the 
houses  of  the  Triano,  protecting 
the  head  of  the  bridge  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery.  Lopez  Banos 
formed  a  column  sufficiently  strong 
to  overawe  the  enemy,  and  force  him 
to  abandon  the  bridge,  which  was 
immediately  passed  by  the  consti¬ 
tutional  troops,  together  with  the 
cavalry  and  artillery.  The  enemy 
then  retreated  in  the  utmost  dis¬ 
order,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  make  no  further  resistance; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  city  gates 
were  immediately  closed,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  houses  and  streets, 
were  defended.  T wo  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  gates  were  battered  by  artil¬ 
lery  ;  and,  at  length,  the  royalists 
were  dislodged  and  pursued.  Lopez 
Banos  having  levied  his  contri¬ 
butions,  and  made  some  prisoners, 
retreated  by  a  circuitous  route,  and 
reached  Cadiz  with  2,500  troops. 

While  the  great  body  of  the 
French  army  was  advancing 
against  Cadiz,  general  Bourck  was 


employed  in  suppressing  the  con¬ 
stitutionalists  throughout  the  As¬ 
turias.  Campillo  and  Palarea  had 
there  offered  a  zealous  resistance 
to  the  French.  The  former  of 
these  officers  crossed  the  Deba, 
and  made  an  effort  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Santona.  A  division  of 
the  French  army,  however,  under 
the  command  of  Huber,  came  down, 
through  Reynosa,  upon  his  rear, 
and  forced  him  to  retreat.  Again 
he  advanced,  and  again  he  failed. 
General  Bourck,  in  the  meantime, 
entered  Oviedo,  and  afterwards 
followed  the  retreating  Spaniards 
across  Galicia  towards  Corunna. 
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At  this  time,  the  Spanish  cause 
received  another  fatal  blow  by  the 
defection  of  Morillo.  On  the 
26'th  of  June,  he  published  a  pro¬ 
clamation  declaring  the  members 
of  the  Cortes  to  be  traitors.  The 
only  pretext  which  he  offered  for 
this  sudden  change  in  his  senti¬ 
ments  and  conduct,  was  a  wish  to 
preserve  Galicia  in  a  state  of  neu¬ 
trality.  At  first,  he  disavowed  the 
regency  installed  at  Seville,  and 
appointed  a  junta  for  the  district 
which  he  commanded;  professing 
his  determination,  at  the  same 
time  not  to  yield  to  the  foreign 
invaders.  For  this  conduct  he  was 
severely  reprobated  by  Quiroga, 
who  denounced  him  as  a  traitor, 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
an  armv,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand  in  Galicia.  Morillo  recri¬ 
minated  but  unsuccessfully.  He 
had  a  conference  with  general 
Bourck  at  Lugo,  on  the  10th  of 
Julv,  and  finallv  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  French, 
carrying  with  him  about  three 
thousand  men. 

The  loss  of  Morillo  was  but  ill 
compensated  by  the  acquisition  of 
sir  Robert  Wilson;  who,  with  a  few 
other  Englishmen,  set  out  to  join 
the  constitutional  forces  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  the  peninsula. 
He  made  an  expedition  to  Oporto 
with  the  hope  of  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Portugueze ;  but 
the  counter-revolution  had  taken 
place  in  that  kingdom,  and  the 
last  spark  of  what  sir  Robert 
deemed  true  freedom  was  just  ex¬ 
piring  as  he  arrived  in  Portugal. 
He  returned  to  Spain,  and  lost  no 
time  in  marshalling  troops  to  de¬ 
fend  Corunna.  Quiroga  gave  him 
his  advice  and  assistance ;  and 
both  of  them  seemed  ardent  in  the 
cause  in  which  they  had  embarked. 
They  were  attacked  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  the  15th  of  July,,  by  gene¬ 
ral  Bourck,  who,  after  a  warm  con- 
test,,  forced  the  Spaniards  to  seek 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  the 
town.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his 
friend  colonel  Light  were  both 
wounded.  But  although  sir  Ro¬ 
bert  had  bled  for  Spanish  freedom, 
he  was  by  no  means  partial  to 
French  captivity ;  and  this,  he 
feared,  would  be  the  result  of  his 
remaining  in  Corunna.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Quiroga  and  himself  sud¬ 
denly  disappeared.  They  had  sailed 
in  a  steam-packet  for  Vigo.  There 
the  English  general  remained  to 
resist  Morillo,  who  was  advancing 
against  it  at  the  head  of  an  army 
composed  of  French  and  Spanish 
soldiers.  Quiroga  sailed  for  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  in  the  meantime.  No¬ 
vella  assumed  the  command  of  the 
garrison  in  Corunna. 

Bourck,  during  the  first  week 
of  August,  prosecuted  his  advances 
against  that  place  with  vigour, 
and  met  with  a  very  stout  resist¬ 
ance.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of 
August,  the  city  sustained  a  heavy 
cannonade,  which  did  considerable 
mischief.  The  wants,  both  of  the 
inhabitants  and  ol  the  garrison, 
being  very  pressing,  general  Novel¬ 
la,  on  the  10th  summoned  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  garrison  to  a 
council,  in  which  the  question  of  fur¬ 
ther  resistance  was  discussed.  The 
different  opinions  were  drawn  up 
in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
officers.  Some  wished  to  hold  out 
longer,  in  the  expectation,  that  the 
troops  operating  externally  might 
oblige  the  enemy  to  raise  the 
siege;  and  because,  at  all  events, 
the  keeping  the  French  occupied 
in  that  quarter,  might  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  the  constitutional  cause. 
The  majority,  however,  thought 
that  no  advantage  could  be  gained 
by  continuing  the  defence.  At 


last,  the  commandant  of  the  Gra¬ 
nada  corps  proposed,  that  the 
overture  of  an  armistice  should  be 
made  to  the  besieging  general,  on 
the  ground  that  reports  had  been 
received  of  negotiations  being  com¬ 
menced  between  the  constitutional 
government  at  Cadiz  and  the  duke 
of  Angouleme.  This  proposition 
being  unanimously  approved,  a  cor¬ 
respondence  was  immediately  open¬ 
ed  with  general  Bourck,  which 
led  to  the  calling  of  another  coun¬ 
cil  on  the  following  day.  After 
communicating  the  correspondence 
to  this  council,  general  Novella 
formally  submitted  the  following 
question,  viz  : — “  Is  it  proper  to 
negociate  on  honourable  bases,  or 
to  continue  the  defence  of  the 
place?”  Twenty-six  officers  voted 
for  negotiation,  and  only  four — * 
namely,  the  sub-inspector  general 
of  engineers,  the  chief  of  the  staff, 
the  commandant  of  the  engineers, 
and  the  first  constitutional  alcalde 
— voted  for  continuing  the  defence. 
Von  Hallen,  the  chief  of  the 
staff  in  his  vote,  which  he  reduced 
to  writing,  stated,  that  the  resources 
of  the  place  were  sufficient  for 
continuing  the  defence,  and  that 
he  considered  a  surrender,  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  to  be 
highly  dishonourable.  In  the 
course  of  the  negotiation,  Bourck 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  the 
submission  of  Ballasteros,  which 
had  taken  place  by  this  time,  and 
which  he  represented  to  Novella 
as  an  example  to  be  followed.  The 
convention  between  Bourck  and 
Novella  was  signed  on  the  13th  of 
August.  It  provided,  that  the 
entire  garrison  of  Corunna  should 
pass  under  the  command  of 
Morillo,  captain-general  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 
army  in  Galicia,  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  were  agreed  to  in 
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Lugo  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  generals  ; — that  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Corunna  would  imme¬ 
diately  send  two  Spanish  officers, 
accompanied  by  two  French  officers, 
to  Morillo  to  make  known  the  sub¬ 
mission,  and  to  receive  his  orders ; 
—and  that  Morillo  should  stipulate 
with  count  Bourck  for  the  interests 
of  the  corps  and  the  individuals, 
who  composed  the  garrison  and  po¬ 
pulation  of  Corunna. 

Palarea,  who  had  made  a  brave 
stand  at  the  bridge  of  San  Payo, 
seeing  that  he  could  no  longer  suc¬ 
cessfully  resist  Morillo,  retired 
into  the  interior  with  the  design 
of  exciting  a  revolutionary  spirit 
among  the  peasantry ;  and  sir 
Robert  Wilson  entered  immediate¬ 
ly  into  a  correspondence  with 
Morillo  relative  to  an  armistice, 
in  which  he  made  certain  pro¬ 
positions  and  used  certain  expres¬ 
sions,  that  required  some  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  any  rational  sense.  From 
this  time  the  zealous  patriot  ceased 
to  interfere  in  Spanish  affairs,  and 
soon  after  arrived  in  England. 
Palerea  was  defeated  in  the  object 
of  his  march  into  the  interior. 
The  peasantry  of  Galicia  were 
not  to  be  excited ;  and,  in  his 
march  to  Castile,  he  was  intercept¬ 
ed  by  general  Margueyre,  who 
compelled  him  to  surrender,  and 
sent  him  with  his  detachment  of 
1,200  men  as  prisoners  of  war 
into  France.  Corunna  was  en¬ 
tered  on  the  21st  by  Morillo,  and 
Galicia  was  thus  finally  conquered. 

The  fortune  of  the  Spanish  con¬ 
stitutionalists  had  likewise  suffered 
sad  reverses  in  the  South-Eastern 
quarter  of  the  kingdom,  Ballasteros, 
having  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  make  himself  master  of  V alencia, 
fled  before  the  advancing  army 
of  Molitor,  and  retreated  to  Mureia; 


Molitor  entered  Valencia  on  the 
30th  of  June.  He  next  cut  his 
way  by  the  bridge  of  Alcira  over 
the  Zucar,  and  soon  after  drove 
Ballasteros  from  Murcia.  His 
next  step  was,  to  march  down  up¬ 
on  Granada.  On  his  way  thither, 
arriving  at  Guadix  on  the  24th 
of  July  with  the  advanced  guard, 
Molitor  learned  that  the  enemy’s 
army  had  taken  a  position  to  await 
him.  General  Zayas,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  separate  corps,  was  at 
Granada  ;  Ballasteros  and  Balan- 
zar,  with  the  main  body  and  best 
troops  of  the  army,  had  advanced, 
as  secretly  as  possible,  from  the 
environs  of  Granada  and  Jaen,  to 
Guadalhuertona,  upon  the  right 
of  the  road  from  Guadix  to  Grana¬ 
da,  hoping  that  the  French,  in 
ignorance  of  their  movement,  would 
be  compromised  in  advancing  im¬ 
prudently  upon  the  latter  town. 
Molitor,  however,  immediately 
made  arrangements  to  attack  them 
on  the  following  day.  On  the 
25th  he  marched,  with  one  divi¬ 
sion,  from  Gaudix  upon  More- 
da  ;  ordering  another  division  to 
advance  upon  Guelago  from  Gor, 
and  a  third  to  march  upon  Almais. 
The  Spaniards  who  depended  upon 
their  cavalry,  hastened  to  send 
1,200  of  those  troops  in  advance  to 
Guadalhuertona,  where  there  were 
only  400  men  to  oppose  them. 
General  Bonnemains,  who  had  the 
command  of  this  advanced  guard, 
did  not  hesitate,  however,  to  begin 
the  attack.  The  Spanish  squa¬ 
drons  stationed  in  advance  of  the 
town,  and  those  which  occupied  it, 
were  first  routed,  and  then  three 
regular  charges  were  made  upon 
1 ,000  ca  valry ;  who,  after  offering  an 
obstinate  resistance,  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  pursued  two 
leagues  beyond  Guadalhuertona. 
After  this  failure,  Ballasteros 
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having  ’still  nearly  12,000  men, 
retreated  upon  Huelma,  and  made 
several  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches.  The  French  followed 
all  his  movements;  and  havinglearn- 
ed  that  on  the  27th  he  had  fixed  his 
position  in  the  steep  mountains  of 
Campillo  de  Aronas,  they  resolved 
to  attack  him  there.  Being  unable 
to  obtain  subsistence  from  any 
place  but  Granada,  which  was 
occupied  by  Zayas,  Molitor,  on  the 
27th,  sent  General  Ordonneau  up¬ 
on  that  town  with  five  battalions 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  Ge¬ 
neral  Zayas  retreated  at  his 
approach,  but  agreed  to  leave  a 
battalion  there,  to  maintain  tran¬ 
quillity  till  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  French  troops 
appeared,  this  battalion  hastened 
to  join  them. 

On  the  28th,  Molitor  assembled 
his  troops  at  Montelegicar  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  having 
made  all  his  dispositions  for  the 
attack  on  the  preceding  day.  He 
posted  the  division  of  General 
Loverdo  on  the  right,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  the  heights  which 
commanded  Campillo,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  6th 
division,  which  was  followed  by 
the  troops  of  General  Domon,  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  the  left  to  take  the 
enemy  a  revers.  The  march  of  the 
columns  was  effected  so  simultane¬ 
ously,  that  they  arrived  and  began 
the  attack  at  the  same  time.  The 
infantry  of  Ballasteros  crowning  all 
the  heights,  his  reserve  troops 
advanced  rapidly  to  turn  the  right 
wing  of  General  Loverdo ;  but 
that  officer,  with  a  battalion  of 
riflemen,  supported  by  the  regiments 
of  the  line,  in  close  column,  quickly 
repulsed  them  with  a  considerable 
loss,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  position  of  Las-Albuncles. 
At  the  same  time.  General  Bonne- 


mains  made  a  successful  attack  upon 
the  mountains  which  command 
Campillo.  Upon  the  left,  where 
General  Molitor  was,  the  enemy 
sought  to  defend  the  approaches  to 
Campillo  ;  but  General  St.  Cha,- 
mans,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments  of 
Chasseurs,  forced  his  way  into  the 
town.  The  enemy,  driven  out  from 
Campillo,  lied  in  the  direction  of 
Carnbil  :  but  being  obliged  to  pass 
under  the  fire  of  the  division  of 
General  Loverdo,  they  were  con¬ 
strained  to  throwthemselves  towards 
the  left,  where  General  Pelle- 
port,  after  having  carried  the  steep 
position  of  El-Gastillo,  occasioned 
them  fresh  loss. 

Ballasteros  had  still  a  consi¬ 
derable  force ;  but  this  was  his 
last  exertion  in  the  cause  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  French,  and 
having  concluded  a  convention 
with  them  on  the  4th  of  August, 
became  more  subservient  to  the 
wishes  of  the  invaders,  than  either 
Abisbal  or  Morillo,  whose  dis¬ 
honourable  example  he  chose  to 
follow.  He  bought,  at  the  price  of 
liis  fidelity,  the  continuance  of  rank 
and  hire  in  the  army  to  himelf  and 
his  inferior  officers.  He  sold  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  received  in  return  from 
the  adherents  of  the  duke  d’ Angou- 
leme  cantonments  and  regular  pay. 

Before  it  was  known  in  Cadiz 
that  Ballasteros  had  proved  un¬ 
faithful,  a  plan  had  been  formed 
for  making  a  vigorous  effort  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  constitution  in  the 
quarter  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  him.  For  this  purpose,  Riego, 
on  the  17th  of  August,  left  Cadiz. 
Arriving  at  Malaga,  where  Zayas 
was  with  8,000  men,  he  ordered 
Zayas  to  Cadiz,  and  himself  took 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Gra¬ 
nada,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
is  accused  of  having,  out  of  zeal 
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for  his  party,  both  violated  the 
liberty  and  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants.  While 
he  was  collecting  his  strength  at 
Malaga,  three  divisions  of  the 
French  army,  under  the  command 
of  Bonnemains,  Loverdo,  and  Juan 
Caro,  advanced  to  surround  him. 
To  avoid  this  he  quitted  Malaga 
on  the  2nd  of  September;  and  hav¬ 
ing  first  met  the  division  of  Bonne- 
mains,  who  was  proceeding  from 
Guadix  by  the  way  of  Almeria,  he 
changed  his  direction  to  the  South, 
and  came  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
army  of  Ballasteros  at  Alcala  la  Real. 

General  Ballasteros,  on  his 
side,  being  informed  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Riego,  had  sent  two  of  his 
brigades  to  Carcabucy  and  Lucena, 
and  had  but  a  few  troops  at  his 
quarters  at  Priego,  when  Riego 
appeared  there  on  the  10th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  He,  however,  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and,  mingled  with  his 
sharp-shooters,  ordered  the  firing 
to  begin,  which  killed  an  aide-de- 
camp  and  several  soldiers  of  Riego. 
The  troops  of  the  latter,  however, 
instead  of  returning  the  fire, 
threw  up  their  caps  in  the  air, 
and  joined  the  soldiers  of  General 
Ballasteros,  who  then  thought 
that  the  latter  wished  to  unite 
with  them.  A  conversation  took 
place  betwreen  Riego  and  Ballas¬ 
teros  ;  and  they  retired  to  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  latter,  where  Riego 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
lead  his  troops  against  the  French, 
offering  to  serve  under  him  as  a 
simple  aide-de-camp.  His  proposal 
being  rejected,  he  availed  himself  of 
a  precaution,  which  he  had  taken,  of 
causing  some  of  his  own  troops  to 
surround  Ballasteros’  quarters,  and 
made  that  General  prisoner,  along 
with  all  his  staff.  Fie  then  tried, 
but  without  success,  to  seduce  his 
troops.  In  the  mean  time,  the 


brigades  stationed  at  Carcabucy  and 
Lucena,  having  learned  what  was 
passing  at  Priego,  and  the  fate  of 
their  general,  marched  to  his  de¬ 
liverance.  Riego  having  thus  to¬ 
tally  failed  in  his  enterprise,  and 
fearing  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
troops  that  General  Molitor  had 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  hastily  re¬ 
treated  upon  Alcandete  and  Martos. 
Not  one  officer,  not  a  single  soldier 
of  General  Ballasteros,  followed 
Riego  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  number 
of  his  men,  among  them  two  entire 
squadrons,  joined  the  army  of  that 
General  on  the  11th. 

While  these  events  were  taking 
place,  Lieutenant-general  Foissac 
Latour,  who  was  at  Cordova,  col¬ 
lected  his  troops,  and  advanced  to 
Andujar  ;  and  Lieut.-general  Va¬ 
lin  arrived  at  Ecija  with  his  divi¬ 
sion.  On  the  other  hand.  Bonne- 
mains  closely  followed  Riego,  and 
at  length  overtook  him  on  the 
13th  at  Jaen.  Riego,  who  occupied 
that  town  with  about  2,500  men, 
and  was  levying  contributions,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  defend  himself  there, 
but  in  a  few  instants  the  town 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  Spaniards  rallied  on  the  heights 
behind  Jaen,  but  were  forced  suc¬ 
cessively  from  one  position  after 
another,  till  they  were  driven  be¬ 
yond  Mancha  Real. 

On  quitting  Mancha  Real, 
Riego  took  the  direction  of  Iodar  ; 
intending,  probably,  to  try  whether 
he  could  be  more  fortunate  with 
the  part  of  the  army  of  General 
Ballasteros  cantoned  about  Ubeda, 
or  to  attempt  at  least  to  reach  the 
Sierra  Morena,  or  the  mountains  of 
Sacra  :  but  to  prevent  this,  Foissac 
Latour  had  already,  on  the  13th, 
sent  Colonel  d’Argout  with  3  squa¬ 
drons  of  chasseurs,  and  three  com¬ 
panies  of  infantry  of  the  Royal 
Guard,  toward  Bejixar,  to  continue 
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on  the  14th  his  movement  on 
lodar  ;  and,  by  a  forced  march,  he 
had  repaired  himself,  with  some 
dragoons,  and  five  companies  of  the 
second  regiment  of  the  Guard,  to 
Baeza,  in  order  to  check  the  enemy, 
in  case  he  should  have  passed  Io- 
dar,  before  d’Argout’s  arrival. 

The  village  of  lodar,  by  its 
position,  appeared  to  be  necessarily 
a  decisive  point  for  him  who  should 
first  occupy  it.  Colonel  d’Argout, 
therefore,  leaving  his  infantry  be¬ 
hind,  made  all  speed  to  reach  it : 
but  when  he  arrived  on  the  14th 
at  noon,  Riego  had  gotten  to  it  an 
hour  before,  with  about  1,500  foot 
and  500  horse.  D’Argout  took 
advantage  of  the  surprise  which 
his  sudden  appearance  caused,  and, 
without  suffering  himself  to  be 
delayed  by  the  fire  of  the  posts, 
made  his  regiment  proceed  along 
one  of  the  exterior  sides  of  the 
village,  to  the  other  extremity, 
where  the  enemy’s  infantry  had 
formed  two  squares,  between  the 
roads  of  Quesada  and  Cabra.  One 
of  these  squares  was  charged  and 
broken  by  the  first  squadron ;  which, 
supported  by  the  second,  advanced 
immediately  upon  the  cavalry,  and 
put  them  to  flight.  During  this 
time,  the  other  square  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  gaining  the  mountains  against 
which  lodar  in  a  manner  leans; 
and  there  the  men  who  composed 
it,  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Riego 
himself  escaped,  and  found  refuge  in 
the  mountains,  where  he  continu¬ 
ed  wandering  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  accompanied  by  about  twenty 
followers  on  horseback,  fifteen  of 
whom  were  superior  officers.  Ex¬ 
hausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
he  met  the  hermit  of  La  Torre  de 
Pedrogil,  and  an  inhabitant  of 
Vilches,  named  Lopez  Lara.  He 
took  them  aside  and  said—' (e  My 
friends,  you  have  now  an  opportu- 
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nity  of  making  your  own  and  fa¬ 
milies’  fortunes ;  you  have  only  to 
conduct  me,  unobserved,  to  Caro¬ 
lina,  Carboneras,  and  Navas  de 
Tolosa,  where  I  have  good  friends, 
who  will  procure  me  a  guide  to 
Estremadura,  whither  I  am  desir¬ 
ous  of  proceeding.”  The  hermit 
and  his  companion  refused  his 
offers ;  but  Riego  caused  them  to 
be  seized  and  mounted  upon  two 
mules,  declaring  to  them  at  the 
same  time,  that,  whether  willing  or 
not,  they  should  serve  as  guides  to 
the  troop. 

At  night-fall  they  proceeded 
onward.  Riego  spoke  to  his  com¬ 
panions,  of  his  journey  from  Ma¬ 
drid  into  Andalusia,  of  the  places 
where  he  found  acquaintances,  &c  ; 
and  from  this  unguarded  conver¬ 
sation,  the  guides  concluded  that 
he  was  Riego.  At  day-break,  they 
found  themselves  near  a  farm.  Riego 
said,  that  they  would  demand  an 
asylum  there  ;  on  wrhich  Lara 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  so  hap¬ 
pened,  that  one  of  his  own  brothers, 
named  Mateo,  came  and  opened  it. 

Riego,  fearing  that  too  numer¬ 
ous  an  escort  would  betray  him, 
would  permit  only  three  of  his 
followers  to  enter  with  him. 
One  of  these  was  an  Englishman, 
who,  impressed  with  mistrust, 
hastily  closed  the  door,  locked 
it,  and  retained  the  key.  They 
fed  their  horses,  and  reposed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  stable  with  their 
drawn  swords  by  their  sides.  Riego 
on  awaking,  peremptorily  said  to 
Lopez  Lara,  that  he  must  get  his 
horse  shod.  ‘  Well,’  replied  the 
latter,  f  I  will  go  and  get  it  done 
at  Arguillas.’  Riego  insisted  that 
Mateo  should  undertake  the  com¬ 
mission,  not  by  leading  the  horse 
to  Arguillas,  but  by  fetching  a 
farrier.  Lopez  had  only  time  to 
whisper  to  his  brother*-*"  This  man 
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is  Riego :  give  information  to  the 
magistrates.” 

Possessed  of  that  intelligence, 
Mateo  gave  information  to  the 
authorities ;  and  he  promised  so  to 
manage,  that  Riego  should  be  at 
breakfast,  when  an  armed  force 
should  surround  the  house. 

Riego  in  fact  sat  down  to  break¬ 
fast  immediately  on  learning  from 
Mateo  that  the  farrier  was  coming 
forthwith  :  but  the  Englishman, 
constantly  impressed  with  his  fears, 
did  not  quit  the  window,  from 
which  with  a  telescope  he  kept  a 
look-out  all  round.  Suddenly  he 
exclaimed,  “  Commandant,  we  are 
lost !— -here  are  armed  persons  ad¬ 
vancing.”  “Arm !”  cried  Riego, but 
that  instant  Lopez  and  Mateo  seized 
the  carbines,  and  cocked  and  level¬ 
led  them  at  the  fugitives,  saying, 
“  The  first,  who  moves,  is  a  dead 
man  !”  They  had  already  grasped 
their  swords,  but  the  resolution  of 
Riego  all  at  once  forsook  him. 
He  allowed  Lopez  to  tie  his  hands 
behind  his  back.  He  even  said  to 
him — “  Have  the  goodness  to  tell 
the  men  who  are  coming,  not  to 
hurt  us,  since  we  are  your  prison¬ 
ers.”  In  a  few  moments,  the  Al- 
cade  entered,  followed  by  an  armed 
force,  and  conducted  the  prisoners 
to  Carolina. 

Amid  all  these  disasters,  Mina 
continued  faithful.  Having  left 
his  gallant  coadjutor  Milans,  to 
cover  Barcelona,  he  withdrew  with 
the  other  division  of  his  army  into 
Upper  Catalonia,  where  by  rapid 
and  skilful  movements  he  at  once 
harassed  and  eluded  the  enemy. 
D’Eroles,  who  was  pursuing  him 
up  the  Ter,  towards  Campredon 
and  the  French  frontier,  urged 
Moncey  to  direct  all  his  force 
against  Mina.  Moncey  did  so  ; 
but  was  unable  to  gain  any  impor¬ 
tant  advantage,  Mina  was  at 


Berga,  in’a  station  which  opened  to 
him  the  road  to  Barcelona.  Don- 
nadieu  straightway  proceeded  to  in¬ 
tercept  him,  but  was  met  at  Cas- 
teltersal  by  a  detachment,  who  had 
sallied  out  of  Barcelona  under  the 
command  of  Rotten.  The  French 
general  was  exposed  to  a  long  and 
heavy  fire,  and  at  last  was  defeated 
in  the  object  he  had  principally  in 
view.  Mina  was  far  out  of  his 
reach  and  at  Cellent;  and  while 
they  imagined  he  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cardona,  he  had  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  at  Campredon,  and 
was  traversing  the  borders  of 
France.  D’Eroles  and  St.  Priest 
used  every  effort  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  Mina’s  retreating 
upon  Urgel ;  but  he  cut  across  the 
Pyrenees,  and  soon  after  we  find 
him  in  Barcelona.  The  combined 
forces  of  Curial,  Donnadieu,  and 
D’Eroles  now  prepared  to  complete 
the  overthrow  of  Barcelona:  and 
ill  health,  produced  by  the  fatigue 
which  he  had  undergone  during 
his  campaign  among  the  mountains, 
prevented  Mina  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
town.  The  French  had  not  cal¬ 
culated  well  on  the  chances  of 
failure.  There  were  frequent  sal¬ 
lies  made  on  them  from  Barcelona, 
and  their  rear  was  perpetually  kept 
on  the  alert  in  repelling  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  Milans.  The  Spaniards 
shifted  their  scenes  of  action  so 
often  and  so  quickly,  that  Moncey 
was  obliged  to  divide  his  army,  and 
after  all  found  it  difficult  to  station 
them  at  the  points,  where  their  as¬ 
sistance  would  most  probably  be 
necessary.  Thus,  when  he  had 
driven  the  enemy  from  Igualadaand 
believed  that  they  had  retreated 
to  Cervera,  he  ascertained  that  they 
had  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Llobregat  and  were  in  his  rear* 
Moncey,  at  length,  despairing  of 
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taking  Barcelona  in  the  present 
circumstances,  left  count  Curial 
with  a  large  detachment  before  the 
walls  of  that  city,  and  pressed 
down  upon  Tarragona.  Here  he 
was  equally  unfortunate.  Before 
he  had  completed  the  investment 
of  the  place,  a  sally  was  made 
from  it,  on  the  division  that  he 
had  stationed  at  Torre  Lambarra 
under  General  Berger.  Moncey 
immediately  ordered  all  the  French 
divisions  to  he  concentrated,  and  to 
be  carried  forward  against  Tarra¬ 
gona  in  one  great  mass.  His  orders 
were  executed  on  the  30th,  and  so 
warm  was  the  reception  which 
they  met  with  from  the  town,  that 
they  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
fall  back  to  their  former  positions. 
Tarragona  remained  unshaken;  and 
as  Moncey  had  found  it  necessary 
formerly  to  collect  his  scattered 
forces  that  he  might  strengthen 
the  blockade  of  Barcelona,  so  now 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
his  army  from  Barcelona  to  rein¬ 
force  the  troops  that  were  to  watch 
the  enemy  within  the  walls  of  Tar¬ 
ragona.  In  that  neighbourhood 
an  important  advantage  was  gained 
by  Milans  over  the  French  army, 
consisting  of  10,000  men,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  Moncey  in  person. 
The  engagement  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  August  at  Artafulla,  some 
leagues  N.  E.  of  Tarragona.  It 
was  maintained  with  extraordinary 
obstinacy  on  both  sides,  and  was 
terminated  by  a  decisive  bayonet 
attack  along  the  whole  line  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  who 
broke  the  enemy  and  drove  them 
off  the  field  ;  the  cavalry  of  Milans 
pursuing  them  for  several  miles 
and  in  various  directions.  Milans 
made  the  French  loss  amount  to 
near  1,700,  of  whom  170  were 
prisoners — his  own,  to  something 
more  than  500. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  principal 
efforts  of  the  French  were  directed 
against  Cadiz.  By  the  middle  of 
July,  they  had  collected  a  sufficient 
force  to  establish  a  loose  blockade. 
The  besieged  passed  decrees ;  thebe- 
siegers  strengthened  themselves  in 
their  posts ;  and  for  more  than  a 
month  the  uniformity  of  their 
transactions  was  varied  only  by  a 
very  well  supported  sortie  which 
the  Spaniards  made  on  the  l6’th  of 
July,  with  much  gallantry,  and  a 
fair  degree  of  success. 

On  the  28th  of  July.,  the  Duke 
of  Angouleme  quitted  Madrid,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  Cadiz. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey 
thither,  he  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  the  royalists  the  powers  with 
which  he  had  entrusted  them,  and 
which  they  had  long  abused.  He 
issued  a  decree  at  Andujar,  which 
prohibited  any  arrest  by  Spanish 
authorities,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  French  officer  commanding  in 
the  district.  All  public  journals, 
and  those  who  conducted  them, 
were  put  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  French  officers.  These 
arbitrary  arrangements  were  gall¬ 
ing  to  the  Spanish  royalists,  and 
served  to  cherish  the  hatred  which 
had  previously  existed  to  a  certain 
degree  between  the  two  parties. 

His  royal  highness  arrived  at 
Port  St.  Mary  on  the  10th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  where  he  found  an  army  of 
3.0,000  men  waiting  for  his  com¬ 
mands.  On  the  following  day,  he 
dispatched  colonel  Lahitte,  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp,  with  a  flag  of 
truce  and  a  despatch  to  Cadiz.  The 
despatch  was  addressed  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  king.  The  colonel  was 
told  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  to 
see  the  king,  or  to  transact  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  carry  on  any  communication 
with  him,  except  through  the  usual 
medium  of  his  responsible  advisers. 
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Colonel  Lahitte*  being  thus  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  original  purpose*  and 
unable  to  execute  his  first  instruc¬ 
tions*  requested  to  see  the  governor 
of  Cadiz.  The  governor  was  Valdez* 
who,  besides  having  the  command 
of  Cadiz*  was  likewise  chief  of  the 
permanent  commission  of  the 
Cortes*  appointed  on  the  proroga¬ 
tion  of  that  body.  It  was  of  course 
in  his  former  capacity  that  an  inter¬ 
view  was  solicited  with  him  by  the 
agent  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme. 
Valdez  received  the  duke’s  aide-de- 
camp  with  much  civility*  and 
offered*  if  the  letter  of  his  royal 
highness  were  intrusted  to  him*  to 
secure  its  delivery  to  his  majesty* 
or  at  any  rate  to  acquaint  his  maj  esty* 
with  its  contents.  On  this  condi¬ 
tion  the  duke’s  aide-de-camp  left 
the  letter*  which  was  as  follows : — 
Sir*  my  brother  and  cousin* — 
Spain  is  delivered  from  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  yoke.  A  few  fortified 
towns  only  now  serve  as  an  asylum 
to  implicated  persons.  The  king, 
my  uncle  and  lord*  had  thought 
(and  events  have  in  no  wise  changed 
his  opinion),  that  your  majesty*  re¬ 
stored  to  liberty,  and  using  cle¬ 
mency*  would  think  it  advisable  to 
grant  an  amnesty,  necessary  after 
so  many  troubles,  and  to  give  to 
your  people*  by  the  convocation  of 
the  ancient  Cortes  of  the  kingdom, 
guarantees  for  the  re-establishment 
of  order,  justice*  and  good  adminis¬ 
tration.  Ail  that  France  could 
perform*  as  well  as  her  allies*  and 
the  whole  of  Europe*  in  order  to 
consolidate  this  act  of  your  wisdom, 
I  do  not  hesitate  myself  to  become 
a  guarantee*  shall  be  done.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  remind  your 
majesty,  and  through  you,  all  those 
who  may  still  prevent  the  evils 
which  threaten  them,  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  king,  my  uncle  and 
lord.  I  f*  in  five  days  hence*  I 


shall  not  have  received  any  satis¬ 
factory  answer*  and  if  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  your  majesty  shall  still  be 
deprived  of  your  liberty*  I  shall 
recur  to  force  in  order  to  restore  it 
to  you.  Those  who  shall  listen 
to  their  passions  in  preference  to 
the  interests  of  their  country*  will 
alone  be  answerable  for  the  blood 
that  may  be  spilled.  I  am*  with 
the  most  profound  respect*  your 
very  affectionate  brother*  cousin* 
and  servant* 

(Signed)  Louis  Antoine. 

From  my  Head-quarters  at  Port  St. 
Mary’s  this  I7th  of  August,  1823. 

The  king  in  his  answer  stated* 
that  he  was  not  deprived  of  any 
other  libertv*  than  that  of  which 
the  operations  of  the  French  army 
stripped  him  ;  that  he  could  not 
submit  to  the  proposals  of  his 
royal  highness;  but  that  he  would 
gladly  terminate  the  war  through 
the  mediation  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  siege  vigorously  :  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Trocadero  was  the 
first  point  to  be  attacked.  The 
Trocadero  stands  nearly  opposite 
to  Cadiz,  on  one  side  of  a  narrow 
strait  which  runs  up  to  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  consequently  it  com¬ 
mands  all  the  approaches  to  the 
city  by  sea.  The  Spaniards  had 
been  assiduous  in  putting  this  pen¬ 
insular  situation  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
fence.  They  had  made  a  cut  across 
the  isthmus,  2 00  fee  t  broad  and  4  feet 
deep  ;  by  which  the  communication 
with  the  main  land  was  interrupted. 
It  was  garrisoned  by  about  2,000 
men,  and  flanked  by  gun-boats. 
The  French*  having  brought  their 
trenches  near  to  the  canal*  made 
an  assault  on  the  30th  of  August, 
but  were  repulsed.  In  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  following  night  they 
again  moved  forward ;  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards*  too  secure  from  their  late 
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success,  allowed  them  to  pass  the 
trenches  and  form  in  front  of  the 
canal,  before  they  knew  of  their 
approach,  or  offered  resistance. 
Different  accounts  were  given 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  disaster ;  but  the  following 
was  the  most  generally  received; 
A  guard,  consisting,  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  about  forty  men,  had 
been  appointed  to  keep  watch  in 
that  part  of  the  fortress  which 
was  most  accessible  from  the  canal. 
The  men,  who  had  been  harassed 
with  constant  labour  for  several 
days,  and  had  not  had  the  proper 
reliefs,  became  completely  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and,  it  was  believed,  fell  asleep. 
About  two  in  the  morning,  it  being 
exceedingly  dark,  the  F rench  crossed 
the  canal,  having  their  allies,  the 
Spanish  Ultras,  in  their  front. 
The  noise,  in  some  degree  inse¬ 
parable  from  the  movement  of  so 
large  a  body  of  men,  just  served 
to  arouse  a  little  the  attention  of 
the  sleepy  garrison  ;  but  their 
alarm  subsided  when  they  heard 
themselves  carelessly  addressed  in 
the  Spanish  tongue  with  the  phrase 
of  (t  Dont  disturb  yourselves  ;  we 
are  all  friends.”  So  re-assured, 
they  laid  themselves  down,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  some  time  that 
they  saw  a  body  of  men  in  the 
garrison  far  outnumbering  them- 
selves.  They  now  took  the  alarm  ; 
the  bugle  sounded  to  arms;  and 
presently  a  body  of  them  fired: 
but  being  addressed  in  Spanish  by 
their  opponents,  who  asked  them 
in  affected  astonishment  how  they 
could  fire  on  their  comrades,  they 
became  embarrassed :  and  in  an 
instant,  the  confusion  was  ren¬ 
dered  incurable  by  the  arrival  of 
a  large  body  of  French  troops. 
Thus  in  the  confusion,  resistance 
was  impossible,  and  the  French, 
with  scarcely  any  loss,  took  posses¬ 


sion  of  the  fortress.  Some  of  the 
Spaniards  retreated  to  the  mill  of 
Guerra  and  entrenched  themselves 
there ;  but  the  French  attacked 
and  took  that  fort  on  the  following 
morning.  The  invaders  lost  no 
time  in  erecting  new  batteries  on 
the  Trocadero  and  directing  their 
fire  to  the  opposite  shore.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  they  aimed  at 
in  this  part  of  their  conduct.  If 
they  merely  wished  to  do  mischief 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz  and 
thus  intimidate  the  enemy  into  an 
acquiescense  with  their  proposals, 
they  succeeded  only  to  a  very  limit¬ 
ed  extent ;  for  the  Cortes  were  still 
loud  in  their  abuse  of  the  measures 
of  the  French  government  and 
their  praises  of  constitutional  inde¬ 
pendence.  Besides,  no  injury  was 
done  within  two  miles  of  Cadiz, 
and  to  reduce  that  place,  they  ulti¬ 
mately  had  recourse  to  maritime 
bombardment.  Hitherto  their  ope¬ 
rations  had  been  retarded  for  the 
want  of  naval  co-operation  ;  but 
admiral  Hamelin,  on  account  of 
illness  real  or  pretended,  withdrew 
or  was  removed  from  the  command 
of  the  fleet ;  and  rear-admiral  du 
Perre  was  entrusted  with  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  fleet  and  flotilla. 

The  occupation  of  the  Trocadero 
so  much  dismayed  the  Spaniards, 
that  Ferdinand,  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  ministers,  or  rather  his 
ministers  in  his  name,  opened  a  cor¬ 
respondence  on  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  with  the  duke  of  Angou- 
leme.  General  Alava  was  the 
bearer  of  the  letters  of  Ferdinand  ; 
and  the  duke  de  Guiche  of  those 
of  his  royal  highness.  The  duke 
of  Angouleme  having  stated,  that 
he  could  treat  with  the  king  only 
when  free,  Ferdinand  proposed  an 
interview  either  on  board  a  neutral 
vessel  or  at  some  spot  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  both  armies.  Alava,  on 
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the  8th  of  September,  informed  the 
king  and  his  ministers,  that  the 
French  generalissimo  would  not 
accede  to  the  suggestion,  and  de- 
livered  a  memorandum  *  containing 
the  terms,  on  which  alone  the  in¬ 
vaders  were  willing  to  treat. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  con¬ 
stitutionalists  increased  every  day. 
To  the  want  of  financial  resources, 
which  were  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  be  supplied  by  forced  loans,  were 
added  apprehensions  of  military 
mutiny.  Several  companies  of  the 
regiment  of  San  Marcial,  which 
had  till  then  been  distinguished  for 
liberalism,  exhibited  such  unequi¬ 
vocal  symptoms  of  sedition,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  severe  punishments.  The  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  extraordinary 
Cortes,  which  took  place  on  the  6th 
of  September,  was  hurtful  rather 
than  beneficial :  for  the  time  was 


*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  me¬ 
morandum  above  alluded  to  : 

“  I  can  treat  of  nothing  until  the  king 
is  free.  Let  the  king  and  royal  family 
repair  either  to  Chiclana  or  Port  St. 
Mary’s,  as  his  majesty  chooses.  I  will 
use  the  whole  of  iny  influence  with  his 
majesty,  in  order  that  he  may  promise 
and  grant,  of  his  own  free  will,  such  in¬ 
stitutions  as  he  shall  judge  to  be  suitable 
to  the  happiness,  wants,  and  tranquillity 
of  his  people ;  and  in  order  that  he  may 
announce  that  he  forgets  the  past.  All 
those  who  wish  to  leave  Spain  may  with¬ 
draw  wherever  they  think  proper  ;  and 
in  consequence  thereof,  orders  shall  be 
given  to  the  admiral.  A  French  division 
shall  enter  Cadiz  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  order  there,  preventing 
re-actions  and  protecting  every  one.” 

The  last  paragraph  was  modified  in 
the  following  manner  : — “  The  French 
troops  shall  occupy  La  Isla  de  Leon,  as 
lar  and  including  the  Cortadura  and 
Fort  Puntales.  The  ground  between 
these  two  points  and  the  town  shall  be 
neutral.  The  armistice  with  the  town 
shall  be  for  two  months.  The  com¬ 
mercial  relations  shall  be  re-establish¬ 
ed.” 


wasted  in  vain  discussions,  and 
not  one  energetic  measure  was 
adopted. 

The  naval  preparations  of  the 
besiegers  being  completed,  and  Du 
Perre  having  replaced  Hamelin, 
an  attack  was  made  on  Santi  Petri. 
This  fort  made  at  first  a  show  of 
stout  resistance ;  but  at  sight  of 
the  boats  which  the  French  admiral 
had  sent  off  to  effect  a  landing,  the 
white  flag  was  hoisted ;  and,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  a  capitulation 
was  concluded.  The  bombardment 
of  Cadiz  was  begun  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  and 
continued  till  half  past  ten,  when 
by  a  shifting  of  the  wind,  the  boats 
were  forced  to  change  their  position. 
The  French  next  attempted  to  land 
on  the  isle  of  Leon,  at  its  southern 
point.  The  Spaniards  now  saw 
the  danger  of  their  situation,  and 
the  impossibility  of  making  any 
successful  defence.  Mutinies  and 
dissensions  began  to  shake  their 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  the 
Cortes  could  come  to  no  decided 
line  of  conduct.  At  last  they  de¬ 
termined  by  a  majority  of  60  to  30 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  further 
resistance  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Ferdinand  should  be  allowed  to 
join  the  duke  d’  Angouleme  at 
Port  St.  Mary's,  while  he,  on  his 
part,  promised  full  oblivion  and 
pardon  of  all  offences  committed  by, 
or  alleged  against,  the  constitu¬ 
tionalists.  This  promise  was  re¬ 
duced  into  an  authentic  form  in  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  king 
immediately  before  he  left  the  isle 
of  Leon,  and  which,  he  voluntarily 
assured  his  ministers,  expressed 
truly  his  real  sentiments. 

On  the  1  st  of  October,  F erdinand 
and  his  family  repaired  to  the  head 
quarters  of  the  duke  d’  Angouleme, 
where  his  first  acts  were  to  break 
all  the  promises  he  had  given,  and 
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a  certain  local  influence  ;  but  it  was  to 
bis  professional  character,  in  a  wider 
sense,  that  he  owed  his  eminence.  We 
cannot  estimate  too  highly  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Baillie’s  character  on  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  he  belonged.  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  mention  his  mild  virtues 
and  domestic  charities  ;  yet  the  recol* 
lection  of  these  must  give  a  deeper  tone 
to  our  regret,  and  will  be  interwoven 
with  his  public  character,  embellishing 
what  seemed  to  want  no  addition.  Af¬ 
ter  so  many  years  spent  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  most  severe  science, — for 
surely  anatomy  and  pathology  may  be 
so  considered, — and  in  the  performance 
of  professional  duties  on  the  largest 
scale,— for  he  was  consulted  not  only  by 
those  who  personally  knew  him,  but  by 
individuals  of  all  nations, — he  had,  of 
late  years,  betaken  himself  to  other  stu¬ 
dies,  as  a  pastime  and  recreation.  He 
attended  more  to  the  general  progress 
of  science.  He  took  particular  pleasure 
in  mineralogy ;  and,  even  from  the  na¬ 
tural  history  of  the  articles  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  he  appears  to  have  de¬ 
rived  a  new  source  of  gratification.  By 
a  certain  difficulty  which  he  put  in  the 
way  of  those  who  wished  to  consult  him, 
and  by  seeing  them  only  in  company 
with  other  medical  attendants,  he  pro¬ 
cured  for  himself,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  that  leisure  which  his  health 
required,  and  which  suited  the  maturity 
of  his  reputation  ;  while  he  intentionally 
left  the  field  of  practice  open  to  new 
aspirants.  When  you  add  to  what  I 
have  said  of  the  celebrity  of  the  uncles, 
William  and  John  Hunter,  the  example 
of  Dr.  Baillie,  and  farther  consider  the 
eminence  of  his  sister,  Joanna  Baillie, 
excelled  by  none  of  her  sex  in  any  age, 
you  must  conclude  with  me,  that  the 
family  has  exhibited  a  singular  extent 
and  variety  of  talent.  When  I  last  saw 
him  (the  day  before  he  left  town  for 
Tunbridge),  I  enjoyed  a  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  conversation  with  him.  He  was 
aware  of  his  condition  and  his  danger. 
His  friends  believed  that  he  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  general  decay  of  strength— 
a  sort  of  climacteric  disease.  To  me, 
he  appeared  like  a  man  who  had  some 
local  source  of  irritation,  or  visceral  af¬ 
fection,  which  was  preying  on  his  con¬ 
stitution.  Every  body  hoped,  that  his 
state  of  health  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
fatigue  of  business,  and  that  retirement 
would  afford  him  relief;  but  in  this  we 
were  disappointed.  He  sensibly  and 


rapidly  sunk,  and,  by  the  calmness  and 
resignation  of  his  last  days,  summed  up 
the  virtues  of  his  life.  Dr.  Baillie’s 
age  was  not  great,  if  measured  by  length 
of  years :  he  had  not  completed  his 
sixty-third  year ;  but  his  life  was  long 
in  usefulness.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  complete  the  model  of  a  professional 
life.  In  the  studies  of  youth, — in  the 
serious  and  manly  occupations  of  the 
middle  period  of  life — in  the  upright, 
humane,  and  honourable  character  of  a 
physician — and  above  all,  in  that  digni¬ 
fied  conduct  which  became  a  man  ma¬ 
ture  in  years  and  honours,  he  has  left  a 
finished  example  to  his  profession.’* 

Lately,  At  Teadington,  Mr.  sergeant 
Marshall,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Chester  Circuit. 

25.  At  Bath,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Charles  Coxe,  esq.  of 
Kemble,  Gloucestershire.  She  has  be¬ 
queathed  300/.  to  the  Casualty  Hospi¬ 
tal,  at  Bath  ;  500/.  to  the  Gloucester 
Infirmary ;  700/.  to  the  Poor  of  the 
parish  of  Kemble ;  and  500/.  to  the 
Poor  of  the  parish  of  Minchinhampton^ 

Lately,  At  Rome,  in  his  83rd  year, 
his  holiness  Pope  Pius  VII. 

At  Rumpenheim,  the  Landgravine  of 
Hesse  Rumpenheim,  mother  to  the 
duchess  of  Cambridge. 

At  Sierra  Leone,  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
chief-justice  and  judge  of  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court,  in  that  Colony,  and 
assessor  to  the  mixed  Commission  esta¬ 
blished  there  for  the  more  effectual  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  At  Dacre-lodge,  Middlesex, 
Francis  lord  Napier,  of  Merchistoun, 
N.B.  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Selkirk,  and  one  of  the  Sixteen  repre¬ 
sentative  peers  for  Scotland. 

4.  At  Ingestrie,  near  Stafford,  the 
seat  of  her  father,  the  right  hon~ 
Frances  Charlotte  Talbot,  countess  of 
Dartmouth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Talbot,  and  niece  to  the  bishop 
of  Oxford.  Her  ladyship  was  bom 
May  17,  1801,  and  was  married  April  5, 
1821. — And  on  the  11th  died  in  his 
second  year,  George  viscount  Lewisham, 
her  ladyship’s  eldest  son. 

5.  Joseph  Dawson,  esq.  of  Royd’s- 
hall,  near  Bradford. 

— -  Aged  50,  Mr.  Myers,  jeweller,  of 
Worcester,  who  suddenly  fell  back,  while 
playing  at  cards,  and  instantly  expired. 
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7.  At  Somers  Town,  in  his  75th 
year,  lieutenant-colonel  Robert  Pratt, 
late  of  the  5th  regiment  of  foot. 

8.  At  his  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  after  a 
long  illness,  the  right  lion.  Nathaniel 
Bond,  one  of  his  majesty’s  privy 
council,  and  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  He  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  leading  counsel  on  the  Western 
Circuit,  and  M.P.  for  Corfe  Castle. 
During  lord  Sid  mouth’s  administration 
he  had  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  Judge 
Advocate  of  the  army. 

9.  At  Cheltenham,  Mrs.  Pares,  of 
Hopwell-hall,  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

—  At  Walton,  near  Peterborough, 
aged  25,  William  King,  jun.  A.M. 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford. 

12.  Of  an  apoplectic  fit,  at  the  house 
of  his  brother,  Dr.  W.  Wollaston,  the 
rev.  F.  J.  H.  Wollaston,  archdeacon  of 
Essex,  and  vicar  of  South  Weald,  and 
rector  of  Cold  Norton,  in  the  same 
county. 

13.  At  Harewood-house,  Yorkshire, 
after  an  illness  of  only  three  days,  the 
bon.  Frederic  Lascelles,  fifth  son  of  the 
earl  and  countess  of  Harewood  $  aged 
20.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
family  vault  at  Harewood,  on  the  15th. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Windsor,  in  his  67th 
year,  Samuel  Wharton,  esq.  Clerk 
Comptroller  of  his  majesty’s  kitchen. 

—  At  Bungay,  Norfolk,  major  general 
Kelso. 

14.  At  Kensington,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Peyton,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
admiral  Peyton. 

—  At  Bath,  W.  Cade  Key,  esq.  of 
Hampstead. 

15.  Aged  22,  Eleanor  Jane,  wife  of 
Captain  Maitland,  and  daughter-in-law 
of  general  Maitland,  after  being  sudden¬ 
ly  seized  with  a  spasmodic  affection. 
She  had  been  confined  in  child-bed 
about  three  weeks  previously. 

16.  Lady  Hamilton  Dalrymple,  wife 
of  lieut.-gen.  sir  J.  Hamilton  Dalrym¬ 
ple,  hart. 

17.  At  Grey’s- court,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  the  seat  of  lady  Stapleton, 
the  bon.  Mrs.  Stanleton,  wife  of  the 
hon.  Thomas  Stapleton,  and  daughter 
of  Henry  Bankes,  esq.  of  Kingston- 
hall,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

18.  Henry  James  Leigh,  esq.  of 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Warwickshire.  He 
was  only  son  of  lady  Caroline  Leigh, 
sister  to  James,  last  duke  of  Chandosj 
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and  sat  once  in  parliament  for  the  city 
of  Westminster.  His  estates  descend, 
to  his  son  Chandos  Leigh,  esq. 

—  At  his  seat  Ashridge-park,  Herts, 
the  right  hon.  John  William  Egerton, 
7th  earl  of  Bridgewater.  This  noble¬ 
man,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  Egerton,  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  grandson  of  the  hon.  Henry  Eger¬ 
ton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  succeeded  his 
cousin,  Francis,  third  duke  of  Bridge- 
water  in  1803.  He  has  munificently 
bequeathed  6,000/.  per  annum  for  ever, 
for  the  employment  and  improvement 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Ashridge. 
His  chief  estates  aie  left  to  his  countess, 
deducting  18,000/.  per  annum  for  his 
brother  the  hon.  and  rev.  Francis 
Egerton,  the  present  earl,  after  whose 
decease  and  that  of  the  countess,  they 
devolve  on  the  hon.  Mr.  Cust,  eldest 
son  of  lord  B  rownlow. 

—  At  Hastings,  in  his  Slst  year,  the 
rev.  Edmund  Cartwright,  D.D.  F.R.S.of 
Hollenden-PIouse,  Kent,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  &c. 

19.  At  Sandgate,  Frances  Leigh, 
relict  of  the  late  general  Leigh,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  hon,  admiral 
Byron. 

Lately,  at  Willesley-hall,  Derbyshire, 
general  sir  Charles  Hastings,  hart, 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  12th  regiment 
of  foot . 

At  St.  Petersburg!!,  M.  Steibelt,  the 
celebrated  composer. 

NOVEMBER. 

3.  At  Blackheath,  general  sir  A. 
Farrington,  hart. 

5.  At  Weymouth,  after  a  long  illness, 
colonel  Chichester,  of  Arlington  Court, 
Devonshire. 

—  In  Bedford-street,  Bedford-square, 
in  her  20th  year,  Mary,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  hon.  Robert  Hamilton,  of 
Queenston,  Upper  Canada- 

6.  In  Soho-square,  lady  Burton, 
relict  of  sir  J.  Burton,  and  wife  of  Mr. 
Baikie. 

—  At  his  Chambers,  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  after  a  few  days’  illness,  the 
hon.  Frederick  Eden,  Barrister-at-law, 
eldest  son  of  lord  Henley. 

—  At  Bath,  Mrs.  Grace  Blackwood, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  sir  R. 
Blackwood,  hart. 

8.  At  Westhoe-lodge,  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  after  a  long  illness,  aged  62,  Mary? 
wife  of  Benjamin  Keene,  esq, 
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10.  At  Brighton,  aged  8),  Wm. 
Mitchell,  esq.  of  Upper  Harley-street. 

11.  After  an  illness  of  24  hours,  the 
rev.  Benjamin  Wainewright,  M.A.  of 
East  Bergholt,  Suffolk. 

—  At  his  house  in  Great  Ormond- 
street,  aged  71,  sir  Richard  Richards, 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  His  lordship  had 
been  suffering  from  spasmodic  attacks 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  was  so 
seriously  indisposed  during  the  last 
Circuit,  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  Court.  He 
had  long  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  the  lord  Chancellor,  for 
whom  on  several  occasions  he  pre¬ 
sided,  under  special  commissions,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
was  appointed  on  the  4th  of  May  1813 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester  ;  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1814  ;  and 
in  April  1817,  on  the  death  of  sir  A. 
Thompson,  sir  R.  Richards  succeeded 
him  in  that  high  office. 

12  At  Brighton,  Elizabeth  Helena, 
only  child  of  the  late  hon.  John  Perce¬ 
val. 

13.  At  Clifton,  lady  .Sullivan,  relict 
of  sir  B.  Sullivan. 

—  In  Hatton -garden,  in  his  68th 
year,  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  author  of  the 
improved  edition  of  Calmet’s  History 
of  the  Bible,  and  editor  of  Dr.  Wells’ 
Scripture  Geography,  and  other  works 
on  the  subject  of  Biblical  Literature. 

14.  George  Augustus  Bouverie,  esq. 
Auditor  of  the  Excise. 

15.  In  Beaumont- street,  aged  78,  the 
right  hon.  the  earl  of  Portmore. 

16.  At  Smeaton,  lady  Buchan  Hep¬ 
burn,  relict  of  sir  George  Buchan  Hep¬ 
burn,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Scotland. 

17.  At  Port  Elliot,  the  right  hon. 
John  Craggs  Elliot,  earl  of  St.  Ger¬ 
mains.  His  lordship  succeeded  his 
father  in  1804  ;  he  was  twice  married, 
but  not  having  any  issue,  the  title 
devolves  upon  his  brother,  the  hon. 
Wm.  Elliot. 

21.  At  Blackwell,  near  Darlington, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  his  75th 
year,  captain  Ralph  Milbanke,  R.N. 
first  cousin  to  sir  Ralph  Noel,  late 
Milbanke. 

22.  In  Old  Pal  ace -yard,  in  her  63rd 
year,  Frances,  wife  of  Henry  Rankes, 
esq.  M.P.  of  Corfe-castle. 

24.  At  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  aged  77, 
Wm.  Hodgson,  esq.  F.R.S. 

27.  At  his  house,  in  Brunswick- 


square,  aged  83,  Harden  Burnley,  esq. 
father-in-law  of  Joseph  Hume,  esq.  M.P. 

28.  At  his  seat,  Picton- castle,  after  a 
long  illness,  in  his  85th  year,  the  right 
hon.  Richard  Phillips,  lord  Milford, 
lord  lieutenant  for  Pembrokeshire,  and 
late,  member  for  that  county.  His  lord- 
ship  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  sir 
John  Picton,  the  second  baronet  of  the 
family,  who  garrisoned  the  castle  of 
Picton  for  Charles  1st  in  1647  ;  he  was 
raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  in  1776,  by 
the  title  of  baron  Milford,  which  is  now 
extinct,  his  lordship  having  died  with¬ 
out  issue. 

30.  At  Chiswick,  at  lieut.-colonel 
Cavendish’s,  Villiers  Frederick  Francis, 
youngest  son  of  the  hon.  Henry  How¬ 
ard,  aged  8  years. 

Lately,  at  Edinburgh,  David  Robert¬ 
son,  esq. 

At  his  seat  at  Candie,  in  His  73rd 
year,  Matthew  Ross,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  advocates  in  Scotland. 

At  Dundee,  in  her  21st  year,  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  rev.  H.  Horsley, 
and  grand- daughter  of  the  late  lord 
bishop  of  St.  A.saph. 

A.t  Almondale,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
his  76th  year,  Thomas  lord  Erskine,  of' 
an  inflammation  of  the  chest. 

At  Carderan,  near  Bourdeaux.  lady 
Sophia  Pierrepoint,  wife  of  the  right 
hon  Henry  Pierrepoint. 

At  the  Hague,  the  right  hon.  Reinard 
Deiderick  Jacob  baron  de  Reede 
Ginckell,  count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  lord  of  Ameronger  Ginckell, 
Elst,  and  Livendael,  earl  of  Athlone, 
viscount  Aughrim,  baron  of  Ballemore,, 
and  late  a  colonel  in  the  army.  He  is 
succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  only 
son  George  Godart  Henry  lord  Augh-  • 
rim. 

At  Jersey,  in  his  43rd  year,  J. 
Dumaresque,  esq.  his  majesty’s  attor¬ 
ney-general,  and  colonel  of  the  first; 
regiment  of  Militia  of  that  island.  His;  - 
death  was  occasioned  by  an  attack  of;  1 
apoplexy,  while  in  the  Assembly  of  the" 
States. 

At  Borden  Town,  New  Jersey,  inr 
his  4.9th  year,  general  Lallemand,  of  an 
disease  in  the  stomach,  under  which  he; 
had  laboured  for  some  time.  He  was  an 
general  of  Artillery  under  Napoleon,, 
arid  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

DECEMBER. 

2.  Inconsequence  of  a  wound  received; 
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the  preceding  day,  while  shooting  in 
his  plantations,  by  his  gun  going  off  as 
he  was  getting  through  a  hedge,  and 
lodging  its  contents  in  his  right  side,— 
Robert  Viner,  esq.  of  Eathorp. 

3.  In  his  9th  year,  the  bon  John 
Russell  Keppel,  youngest  son  of  the 
earl  of  Albemarle. 

—  At  Gato,  G.  Belzoni,  the  cele¬ 
brated  traveller.  He  was  buried  the 
next  day,  and  the  following  inscription 
was  placed  upon  his  tomb  :  “  Here  lie 
the  remains  of  G.  Belzoni,  who  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  dysentery  at  Benin  (on  his 
way  to  Houssa  and  Tirnbuctoo)  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  and  died  at  this  place  December 
3,  1823. ”  At  the  time  of  his  death 
every  thing  was  arranged  with  the  king 
of  Benin  for  his  departure ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  he  would  have  succeeded. 
He  passed  with  the  king  and  nobles  for 
a  native  of  the  interior,  who  had  been 
in  England  since  his  youth,  and  was 
then  returning  home ;  and  wore  a 
Moorish  dress,  and  a  beard  a  foot  long. 
The  distance  from  Benin  to  Houssa  is 
about  25  days’ journey.  Ilis  guard  was 
to  have  left  him  at  the  latter  place, 
whence  he  was  to  have  proceeded  to 
Tirnbuctoo  by  himself. 

4.  Aged  32,  Eliza,  relict  of  general 
Keith  Macalister,  late  of  Wimpole- 
street,  Cavendish-square,  and  of  Tores- 
dale-castle,  Argyleshire. 

7.  At  his  house  in  Queen’s-square, 


Robert  Raynsford,  esq.  chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Police-office,  Queen-square. 

—  Aged  70,  the  hon.  Thomas  Steele. 

—  At  Windsor,  Anne,  relict  of  the 
rev.  William  Douglas,  Prebendary  of 
Westminster  and  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury. 

—  In  Brook-street,  aged  63,  sir 
Eyre  Coote,  bart.  of  West- park,  in  the 
county  of  Hants. 

—  In  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  lady 
Wake,  relict  of  sir  Win,  Wake,  bart. 
of  Courtean-hall,  Northamptonshire. 

12.  Aged  21,  Martha  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Daniel  Stone,  M.D. 

—  Aged  53,  Robert  Dormer,  esq. 
son  of  the  late  James  Dormer,  esq. 

13.  Aged  49,  the  rev.  D.  F.  Pryce, 
D.D.  of  Brad  held  rectory,  in  the  county 
of  Essex. 

14.  Eliza,  wife  of  major  Lane,  of  the 
royal  artillery. 

16.  At  Colchester,  aged  32,  William, 
second  son  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Moore. 

28.  Aged  70,  S.  Pell,  esq.  of  Sy well- 
hall,  in  the  county  of  Northampton. 

30.  At  Torquay,  Devonshire,  Sarah, 
countess  of  Kilcoursie. 

—  At  Myerscough-hall,  Lancashire, 
in  his  58th  year,  Edw.  Greenhalgh,  esq. 

31.  At  Walthamstow,  Thomas  Cour¬ 
tenay  Warner,  esq.  Treasurer  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

—  At  his  seat  in  Cornwall,  sir  A.  P. 
Molesworth,  bart. 
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A  LIST 

OF  THE 


KING’S  MINISTERS  in  1823. 


Earl  of  Liverpool . 

Earl  of  Eldon . * . 

Earl  of  Harrovvby . * .  •  •  . . 

Earl  of  Westmorland . . . 

Right  hon.  Robert  Peel . , . 

Right  hon.  George  Canning . 

Earl  Bathurst . . . 

Right  hon.  Fred.  John  Robinson. .  , . . . 

Viscount  Melville . .  . . . . 

Duke  of  Wellington  . . 

Right  hon.  Chs,  W.  Williams  Wynn 

Lord  Bexley  . . 

Viscount  Sidmouth . 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury . 
Lord-  Chancellor . 

President  of  the  Council. 
Lord  Privy- Seal . 


Secretaries  of 
State , 


Home  Department. 
Foreign. 

Colonies  and  JVar. 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty . 

Master-  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Controul. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 


The  above  form  the  Cabinet. 


Duke  of  Montrose . . . 

Marquis  Conyngham . . 

Duke  of  Dorset. . . 

Viscount  Palmerston . 

Right  hon.  William  Huskisson . 

Right  hon.  Sir  Charles  Long . 

Right  hon.  Thomas  Wallace . 

Right  hon.  Charles  Grant . 

Earl  of  Chichester. .  . . 

Viscount  Beresford . 

Right  hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot . 

Sir  John  Singleton  Copley,  knt . 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  knt . 


Lord  Chamberlain. 

Lord,  Steward. 

Master  of  the  Horse. 

Secretary  at  JVar. 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy ,  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Paymaster  of  the  Forces • 

Master  of  the  Mint. 

J  ice  Presiden  t  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Postmaster -General. 

Lieutenant-  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
First  Commissioner  of  Land  Revenue. 

Attorney-  General. 

Solicitor-  General. 


IRELAND. 


Marquis  Wellesley . . 

Lord  Manners .  - . . . 

Lord  Combermere . 

Right  hon.  Henry  Goulburn  . . . 

Right  hon.  sir  G.  Fitzgerald  Hill,  hart. 


Lord-  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Lord-  Chancellor. 
Commander  of  the  Forces. 
Chief  Secretary. 

I  ice-Treasurer. 


Right  hon.  William  C.  Plunkett .  Attorney-General. 

Henry  Joy,  esq . . . . .  Solicitor-  General . 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS  AND  ACTS  PASSED, 

1823. 


Public  Income, 

Public  Expenditure. 
Disposition  of  Grants. 
Unfunded  Debt. 

Funded  Debt. 

Trade  of  Great  Britain. 


|  Trade  of  Ireland. 
Navigation  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

List  of  Public  General  Acts. 
-  -  -  Local  and  Personal 
Acts. 


1823 
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PUBLIC  INCOME  OF  THE  UNITED 

An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


Reads  of  revenue. 


ORDINARY  REVENUES. 


Customs. 
Excise. . 
Stamps  . 


missioners  of  Taxes. 
Post  Ollice . . . . . . 


Four  Shillings  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions. 
Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedia; 

Crown  Lands  . . . 

Small  Branches  of  the  King’s  Hereditary 


Revenue. 


Prizes . . . . . . 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices,... 
Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Casualties,  Trea¬ 
sury  Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees. ........... 


TOTAL  of  Ordinary  Revenues, 


OTHER  RESOURCES. 


Geo.  4,  c.  127 ,  s.  4  . . . . 

Unclaimed  Dividends,  Annuities,  Lottery 
Prizes,  &c.  per  Act  56  Goo.  3,  c.  97  . . .'. 
Amount  of  Savings  on  Third  Class  of  Civil 
List,  in  the  year  ended  5th  of  January, 

1821  . . . 

From  the  Commissioners  for  the  Issue  of 
Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act  57  Geo.  3,  c.34, 

for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor . . 

From  several  C  unty  Treasurers,  and  others 
in  Ireland,  on  account  of  Advances  made 
hy  the  Treasury,  for  improving  Post 
Roads,  for  building  Gaols,  for  the" Police, 
for  Public  Works,  employment  of  the 

Poor,  &c . . . 

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundry  Public 
Accountants,  and  other  Monies  paid  to  the 
Public . . . . . . 


TOTALS,  exclusive  of  Loans . 


Loans 


TOTALS  of  the  Public  Income  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  Loans. . . , 


GROSS  RECEIPT 

Repayments,  Allow¬ 
ances,  Discounts, 
Drawbacks,  and 
Bounties  of  the 
Nature  of 
Drawbacks,  &e. 

£.  s.  d 

£  •  «S  •  (i* 

14,384,710  16  lOf 

1,461,290  8  Of 

31,190,948  6  3| 

2,214,603  6  11 

7,106,745  0  If 

226,250  9  9 

7,538,826  3  2| 

21,183  0  8§ 

2,128,926  10  8 

79,598  6  0 

68,730  5  2  f 

»  »  ®  • 

62,612  12  9 

•  •  •  • 

250,059  11  3f 

•  •  •  • 

13,195  0  02 

•  •  •  t 

234,000  0  0 

1  *  •  • 

53,872  4  8 

•  •  •  • 

7,870  2  8j 

•  ®  •  • 

63,010,496  13  9^ 

4,002,925  11  5 

151,000  0  0 

•  * 

1,666  5  1 

•  •  *  • 

1,119  2  3  j 

»  t  •  • 

197,500  0  0 

•  •  •  • 

81,516  8  32 

•  •  t  « 

328,195  13  112 

•  •  •  « 

63,801,494  3  51 

4,002,925  11  5  5 

11,872,155  9  22 

•  •  •  •  I 

75,673,649  12  8f 

4,002,925  11  5  r 

NETT  RECEIPT' 
within  the  Year, after 
deducting 

REPAYMENTS,  &c. 


£.  s.  (L 

12,923,420  8  I04- 
28,976,344  19  4 1 
6,880,49 1  10  4£ 

7,517,043  2  5^ 
2,049,328  4  8 


68,730  5  2f 
62,612  13  9 
250,059  H  3| 

13,195  0  05 

234,000  0  0 
53,872  4  8 

7,870  2  8 \ 


09,037,571  2  4f 


151,000  0  0 
1,666  5  1 

1,119  2  3| 

197,500  0  0 


81,516  1  3j| 
328,195  13  11 I 


71  670,724  1  3|- 


Whitehall  Treasury  Chambers,? 
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KINGDOM,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1825. 

Resources,  constituting  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United 
for  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1823. 


TOTAL  INCOME, 

including 
BALANCES 
outstanding  5th  Jan. 
1822 

Charges  of 
Collection,  and  other 
Payments 
out  of  the  Incom*, 
in  its  Progress 
to  the  Exchequer. 

PAYMENTS 

into  the 
EXCHEQUER. 

BALANCES 
and  BILLS 
Outsatnding  on  the 
5tli  January  1823. 

TOTAL 
DISCHARGE 
of  the 
INCOME. 

Rate  per 
Cent,  for 
which  tho 
Gross 
Receipt 
was  col¬ 
lected. 

£.  s.  d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

13.298,441  12  61 

2,327,567 

14 

9 

10,663,616 

18 

oil 

307,256 

19 

81 

13,208,441 

12 

61 

L0  15  2 

30,758,94 5  5  if 

1,792,978 

13 

10J 

27,283,408 

11 

51 

1,682,557 

19 

Pi 

30,758,945 

5 

H 

4  7  .3 

7,315,592  8  Oj 

206,082 

9 

°4 

6,632,546 

13 

H 

477,323 

5 

oil 

7,315,952 

8 

oi 

2  18  0 

7.933,099  10  04 

437,646 

0 

85 

7,218,844 

O 

0 

276,609 

7 

41 

7,933,099 

10 

0| 

5  111 

2,289,9 55  19  4| 

640,869 

4 

111 

1,428,230 

15 

4  5 

220,855 

19 

01 

2,289,955 

19 

41 

23  4  2 

72,994  8  10J 

1,834 

39 

2 

67,924 

12 

31 

3,234 

17 

51 

72,994 

8 

ioi 

e  13  5 

63,525  8  11 

8,844 

1 

1 

54,580 

0 

0 

101 

7 

10 

6.3,525 

8 

11 

14  2  6 

£95,866  4  4| 

265,978 

3 

ni 

973 

6 

8 

28,919 

13 

91 

295,866 

4 

4i 

21  0  O 

15,931  1  51 

3;  295 

9 

0 

O,606 

10 

O 

3,029 

O 

31 

15,931 

1 

51 

9  16  3 

234,000  0  0 

3,000 

0 

0 

231,000 

0 

0 

•  • 

•  » 

234,000 

0 

0 

15  8 

53,87  2  4  8 

•  • 

•  • 

5.3,872 

4 

8 

•  • 

t  • 

53,872 

4 

8 

— 

7,870  2  8A 

«  • 

•  • 

7,870 

O 

8  i 

.. 

•  • 

7,870 

Q 

81 

— 

62,340,454  6  1 

5,688,091  17 

oh 

53,652,173 

16 

7h 

2,999,888 

12 

5 

62,340,414 

6 

1 

6  12  O 

151,000  0  0 

1,666  5  1 

Ui9  e  31 

197,500  0  0 


*  •  •  t 


I  t  I  • 


85,064  5  0$ 
328,195  13  11-3 


63,104,999  12  5% 
11,872,155  9  2'3 


74,977,155  1  8| 


151,000  0  0  j 

1,666  5  1  | 

. 

1,119  2  3j 

197,500  0  0  : 


I  t  •  * 


82,695  3  51 
328,195  13  J 12 


2,369  1  71 


5,688,091  17  0^54,414,650  1  4| 
11,872,155  9  2? 


5,688,091  17  f£  66,286,805  10  7j 


3,002,257  14  01 


151,000  0  0 

1,666  5  1 

1,119  2  31 

197,500  0  0 

85,071  5  Oj 
328,105  13  11=5 


6.3,104,999  12  51 
11,872,155  9  2^ 


3,002,257  14  01  74,977,155  1  8} 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 

An  Account  of  the  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  exclusive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  within  the  same  period. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Payments  out  of  the  Income  in  its  Progress  to  the 

Exchequer. 

Charges  of  Collection . . . . . . 

Other  Payments  . . 

Total  Payments  out  of  the  Income,  prior  to 
the  Payments  into  the  Exchequer. . . . 

Payments  out  of  Exchequer. 

Dividend,  Intel est,  and  Management,  of  the  Public  Funded 
Debt,  four  Quarters  to  10th  Oct.  1822,  exclusive  of 
£.  15,811,710.  125.  Qd.  issued  to  the  Commissioners  for 

the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt. . 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  and  Irish  Treasury  Bills,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  £.301,250  for  Sinking  Fund  . . 

Issued  to  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Naval  Pensions,  per 

Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  51  . . . . . . 

Civil  List,  4  Quarters  to  5th  Jan.  1823. . . . 

Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  Consolidated 
Fund,  4  Quarters  to  10th  Oct.  1822  .............. 


Salaries  and  Allowances,  Ditto 

Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice,  Ditto 
Expenses  of  the  Mint,  Ditto 

Bounties,  Ditto 

Miscellaneous,  Ditto 

Ditto,  Ireland,  Ditto 


Army. . . . . . . . . . . . 

Navy . . . . . . 

Navy-Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  pay  Out  Pen¬ 
sioners  . . . . . . . . . 

Ordnance . . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous  . . . . 


Deduct  the  Sum  issued  to  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Naval 
Pensions,  being  charged  in  the  above  issues  of  Supplies.. 

Bank  of  Ireland,  Balance  due  for  Advances  for  Commercial 

Credit  . . . . . . 

Interest  on  Advances  made  on  the  credit  of  the  Loan,  from 

the  Sinking  Fund  in  Ireland,  1821 . . . 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills  under  Act 
57  Geo.  3,  c.  34  and  124,  for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor 
Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for 
Public  Works  . . . . . . 


£.  s.  d. 


4.160,270  16  101 
1,527,821  0  11 


)• 

29,490,897  4  2 1 

1,430,596  16  101 

1,057,000 

0 

0 

378,432 

5 

72,95.3 

10 

0 1 

83,377 

12 

5f 

14,750 

0 

8 

2,956  13 

8 

183,716 

7 

5 

248,253 

6 

9i 

7,698,973 

16 

6f 

4,915  612 

O 

m 

248,000 

0 

0 

1,007,821 

1 

H 

2,105,797 

3 

3! 

16,006,234 

4 

n 

1,400,000 

0 

0 

105,181 

9 

43 

6,546 

9 

Ti 

31,500 

0 

O 

383,734 

0 

11 

£.  s.  d. 

5,688,091  17  1| 


30.921,494  1  1 

1,100,000  0  0 


2,041,439  16  4 


14,606,231  4  23 


529,961  19  111 


Total  Expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  tiie  Reduction 

of  the  National  Debt  . . . . . . 

Surplus  of  Income  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  over  Expenditure 
thereout  . . . . . . 


55,187,221  18  7  | 
4,915,519  19  9| 


60,102,741  13  b\ 
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DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 

An  Account  showing  how  the  Monies  given  for  the  SERVICE  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  Year 
1822,  have  been  disposed  of ;  distinguished  under  their  several 
Heads ;  to  5th  January,  1823. 


SERVICES. 


Navy  .... 
Ordnance 
Forces  . . 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

c£  •  <£•  il* 

£  •  s •  d. 

5,398,425  2  11 

3,818,581  11  4 

1,281,398  2  6 

759,429  9  1 1 

7,755,042  4  lOf 

6,262,304  0  If 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  Esta¬ 
blishments  under -mentioned  ;  viz. 


Of  Sierra  Leone;  from  the  1st  of  January 

to  the  31st  of  December  1822 . 

Ditto.. New  South  Wales.,  from  Do.  to  Do. 
Ditto.  .Newfoundland. . . .  from  Do.  to  Do. 
Ditto.  .Pr.  Edward’s  Island  from  Do.  to  Do. 
Ditto.  .New  Brunswick  . .  from  Do.  to  Do. 

Ditto.. Nova  Scotia . .  from  Do.  to  Do. 

Ditto.  .Upper  Canada. .  . .  from  Do.  to  Do. 

Ditto.  .Dominica . from  Do.  to  Do. 

Of  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  addition  to  the 
Salaries  now  paid  to  the  Public  Officers 
out  of  the  Duty  Fund,  and  the  incidental 

Charges  attending  the  same  . 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  such  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  Navy  5  per  cent.  Annuities, 
and  of  Irish  5  per  cent.  Annuities,  pay¬ 
able  at  the  Bank  of  England,  as  have 
signified  their  dissent  to  receive  4  pounds 
per  cent.  Annuities  in  lieu  thereof  .... 
Royal  Military  College  ;  from  the  25th  of 
December,  1821,  to  the  24th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1822  . 

Charge  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  ;  for 

the  same  time  . 

For  paying  interest  on,  Exchequer  Bills, 
Irish  Treasury  Bills,  and  Mint  Notes  ; 

for  1822  . 

To  be  issued  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  ;  for 
1822,  in  respect  of  Exchequer  Bills  .... 
W  orks  and  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings  ; 

for  1822  . . . 

Extraordinary  Expenses  of  the  Mint,  in  the 

Gold  Coinage  ;  for  1822  . . 

Extraordinary  Expenses  that  may  be  incur¬ 
red  for  Prosecutions,  &c.  relating  to  the 
Coin  offhis  Kingdom  ;  for  1822 . 


22,176  12  10-| 
13,347  2  6 
6,488  10  0 
3,520  15  0 
6,757  10  0 
14,098  17  6 
11,992  10  0 
600  0  0 


3,506  17  6 


2,700,000  0  0 


13,662  1  7 
26,149  14  6 


1,200,000  0  0 


290,000  0  0 
40,000  0  0 
10,500  0  0 


5,000  0  0 


20,000  0  0 
7,ooo  o  o 

4,000  0  0 
3,520  15  0 
3,000  0  0 
8,000  0  0 
5,000  0  0 
300  0  0 


3,506  17  6 


2,700,000  0  0 


10,112  14  11 
17,290  15  7 


1,200,000  0  0 


217,500  0  0 


10,500  0  0 
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SERVICES. 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


Expense  of  Latv  Charges  ;  for  1 822  . 

Expense  attending  the  confining,  maintain¬ 
ing,  and  employing  Convicts  at  Home  ; 

for  1822 . 

Expenses  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Public 
Office,  Bow-street,  including  the  Horse 
and  Foot  Patrol,  and  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  River  Police  ;  for  1822  .... 
Amount  of  Bills  drawn,  or  to  be  drawn, 

from  New  South  Wales  ;  for  1822  . 

Salaries  to  certain  Officers,  and  the  Ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Court  and  Receipt  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  ;  for  1522  . 

Salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insol¬ 
vent  Debtor’s  Court,  of  their  Clerks,  and 
the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Office  ; 

for  1 822 . . 

Salaries  or  Allowances  granted  to  certain 
Professors  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  for  reading  courses  of 

.  Lectures;  for  1822  . 

Expenses  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  ;  for  1 822  . 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  the  Officers  of 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  ;  fox- 

1822  . 

Extraordinary  Expenses  of  the  Department 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  Fittings 
and  Furniture  for  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 

liament ;  in  1822  . 

Expense  of  certain  Colonial  Services,  for¬ 
merly  paid  out  of  the  Extraordinaries  of 

the  Army  ;  for  1822 . . . 

Charge  for  printing  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  the 
Sheriffs,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  and  Chief 
Magistrates  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  for  the  acting  Justices  through¬ 
out  Great  Britain ;  also  for  printing  Bills, 
Reports,  Evidence,  and  other  Papers  and 
Accounts  for  the  House  of  Lords  ;  for 

1822  . . . . 

Expense  of  printing  the  Votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  during  the  present  Session 
Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  1821,  for  printing 
the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  session  . 

For  paying,  in  the  year  1822,  the  usual  Al¬ 
lowances  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Minis¬ 
ters  in  England,  Poor  French  Protestant 
Refugee.  Clergy,  Poor  French  Protestant 
Refugee  Laity,  and  sundry  small  Charit¬ 
able  and  other  Allowances  to  the  Poor  of 
Saint  Martin-in-the-Fields,  and  others, . 
Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  1820,  for  the 
Supplemental  Charge  for  Printing  done 


<£'  s-  d- 

25,000  0  0 
81,363  0  0 

33,567  0  0 
100,000  0  0 

7,000  0  0 

8,640  0  0 

953  7  6 
19,055  0  0 

22,800  0  0 

4,800  0  0 
2,442  10  0 

1 7,000  0  0 
3,500  0  0 

204  15  9 


7,036  8  10 


1823. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

c£  •  »  (  f  • 

25,000  0  0 
81,363  0  0 

8,353  2  0 
100,000  0  0 

4,777  18  11 

4,800  0  0 

10,333  11  9 

16,302  12  3 

1,795  5  8 
2,442  10  0 


3,500  0  0 
204  15  9 

\  .  . 

3,556  3  11 
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SERVICES. 


by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  session  of  1819 . 

Expense  of  printing  Bills,  Reports,  and 
other  Papers,  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  the  present  session  . . 
Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  1821  for  printing 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  for  the  Sheriffs,  Clerks  of  the 
Peace,  and  Chief  Magistrates  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  acting 
Justices  throughout  Great  Britain  ;  also 
for  printing  Bills,  Reports,  Evidence, 
and  other  Papers  and  Accounts  for  the 

House  of  Lords . 

Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  1821,  for  print¬ 
ing  Bills,  Reports,  and  other  Papers,  by 
Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  during 

the  last  session . 

Expense  that  may  he  incurred  in  1822,  for 
printing  1,750  copies  of  the  77th  volume 
of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons 

for  the  present  Session  . 

Expense  that  may  be  incurred  for  reprint¬ 
ing  Journals  and  Reports  of  the  House 

of  Commons  ;  in  1822 . 

Foreign  and  other  Secret  Services  ;  for 

1822  . 

For  making  good  the  Deficiencies  in  the 
Fee  Funds,  in  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury,  Three  Secretaries  of  State,  and 

Privy  Council ;  for  3  822... . 

Contingent  Expenses  and  Messengers  Bills 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury, 
Three  Secretaries  of  State,  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  lord  Chamberlain  ;  for  1822 . 

For  defraying,  in  1822,  the  Charge  of  Al¬ 
lowances  or  Compensations,  granted  or 
allowed  as  retired  Allowances  or  Super¬ 
annuations,  to  Persons  formerly  employed 
in  Public  Offices  or  Departments,  or  in 
the  Public  Service,  according  to  the  Act 

of  the  50th  of  his  late  Majesty  . . 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  such  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  5  per  cent  Annuities  and  Go¬ 
vernment  Debentures,  payable  at  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  as  have  signified  their 
dissent  to  receive  4  per  cent  Annuities  in 

lieu  thereof  . . 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  such  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Navy  5  per  cent  Annuities, 
and  of  Irish  5  per  cent  Annuities,  pay¬ 
able  at  the  Bank  of  England,  who  have 
signified  their  dissent  to  receive  4  per 

cent  Annuities  in  lieu  thereof  . 

To  pay  off' and  discharge  such  of  the  Pro¬ 

prietors  of  5  per  cent  Annuities,  aud 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

e£.  S.  (1. 

S.  d. 

5,434  7  1 

5,434  7  1 

20,000  0  0 

• — 

1,235  10  2| 

1,235  10  2| 

10,479  14  7 

10,479  14  7 

3,500  0  0 

— 

3,000  0  0 

■ — 

40,000  0  0 

21,553  10  0 

72,327  0  0 

52,002  14  7 

78,794  0  0 

69,471  8  2 

7,891  6  3 

2,381  13  4 

39,000  0  0 

39,000  0  0 

38,000  0  0 

37,359  0  10 
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SUMS 


SUMS 


Voted  or  Granted. 


Paid. 


Government  Debentures,  payable  at  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  as  have  signified  their 
dissent,  as  Trustees,  to  receive  4  per 

cent  Annuities  in  lieu  thereof  . . 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grants 

for  the  Service  of  the  year  1821... . 

For  defraying  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant 
of  1821,  for  printing  1,750  Copies  of  the 
76th  volume  of  the  Journals  of  the  House 

of  Commons . 

For  enabling  His  Majesty  to  provide  for 
such  Expenses  of  a  Civil  nature  as  do  not 
form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  Charges  of 

the  Civil  List;  for  1822 . 

For  defraying  the  Expenses  of  Out- Pen¬ 
sioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  for  1822 
To  defray  the  Charge  of  Forts  and  Posses¬ 
sions  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa;  for 
1822  . . . 

The  following  Services  are  directed  to  be 
paid,  without  any  Fee  or  Deduction  what¬ 
soever. 


£• 

s. 

d. 

of. 

s. 

d. 

24,000 

0 

0 

— 

290,456 

13 

K1 

°4 

— < 

2,183 

12 

1 

2,183 

12 

1 

200,000 

0 

0 

174,976 

15 

04 

310,000 

0 

0 

160,000 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

Expense  of  Works  carrying  on  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Edinburgh  ;  for  1822 . . . 

Expense  of  the  building  of  a  Penitentiary 

House  at  Milbank;  for  1822  . . 

Expense  of  sundry  Works,  executing  at 
Port  Patrick  Harbour  ;  for  the  year  1822 
For  paying,  in  1822,  the  Awards  of  the 
Commissioners  established  in  London, 
in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the  58th 
of  his  late  Majesty,  for  carrying  into 
effect  a  Convention  between  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  to 
Claimants  of  Portuguese  Vessels  and  Car¬ 
goes,  captured  by  British  Cruisers,  on 
account  of  the  unlawful  trading  in  Slaves, 

since  the  1st  of  June,  1814 . 

Expense  of  the  Penitentiary  House  at  Mil- 
bank  ;  from  24tli  June  1822  to  24th  June 

1823  . 

Expense  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establish¬ 
ment  ;  for  1822  . 

American  Loyalists ;  for  1822  . . 

Expense  of  confining  and  maintaining  Cri¬ 
minal  Lunatics  ;  for  1822  . 

Repairs  of  Henry  the  Seventies  Chapel ; 

for  1822 . . . 

British  Museum  ;  for  1822  . . 

For  enabling  His  Majesty  to  grant  Relief, 
in  1822,  to  Toulonese  and  Corsican  Emi¬ 
grants,  Dutch  Naval  Officers,  St.  Domingo 
Sufferers,  and  others,  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  received  Allowances  from  His  Ma- 


10,000  0  0 

18,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 


35,000  0  0 

23,000  0  0 

3,000  0  0 
7,500  0  0 

3,3C6  10  0 

1,847  0  0 

0,425  13  0 


10,000  0  0 

16,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 


3,000  0  0 
3,000  0  0 

1,698  12  3 

1,847  0  0 
9,425  13  0 
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SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


jesty,  and  who,  from  Services  performed, 
or  Losses  sustained  in  the  British  Ser¬ 
vice,  have  special  claims  upon  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  justice  and  liberality  . 

For  the  support  of  the  Institution  called. 
The  Refuge  for  the  Destitute ;  for  1822 
To  enable  the  Commissioners  for  the  Cale¬ 
donian  Canal,  to  proceed  in  opening  the 
Navigation  between  the  Eastern  and 

Western  Seas;  in  1822  .  . . 

Expense  of  sundry  Works  executing  at 

Donaghadee  Harbour  ;  for  1822  . 

Expense  of  sundry  Works  executing  at  Port 

Patrick  Harbour;  for  1822 . 

Expense  of  sundry  Works,  proposed  to  be 

done  at  Holyhead  Harbour;  in  1822 . 

For  discharging,  in  1822,  outstanding  De¬ 
mands,  relative  to  purchasing  Houses 
and  Grounds  for  the  further  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Westminster  . . . . 

To  complete  the  Payment  of  the  Expenses 
of  erecting  New  Courts  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Bankrupts,  in  Basinghall-street 
To  pay,  in  1822,  the  Salaries  and  Incidental 
Expenses  of  the  Commissioners,  ap¬ 
pointed,  under  the  Treaty  with  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands,  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  illegal  Traffic  in  Slaves . 

To  make  Compensation  to  Three  of  the 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
Collection  and  Management  of  the  Reve¬ 
nue  in  Ireland,  for  their  assiduity,  care, 
and  pains  in  the  execution  of  the  Trusts 
reposed  in  them  by  Parliament,  for  one 

year  . 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  building 
the  New  Courts  of  Justice  in  Westminster 

Hall  . 

One  year’s  Wages,  to  certain  of  the  Servants 

of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Caroline . 

Compensation  to  Henry  Burgess,  for  the 
Expenses  incurred  by  him,  in  prosecut¬ 
ing  his  plan  for  the  more  speedy  con¬ 
veyance  of  Letters,  and  of  his  loss  of 
time  and  exertions,  in  that  undertaking 
To  defray  the  Sums  awarded  to  William 
Jauncey  and  Beverley  Robinson,  being 
two  American  Loyalists,  whose  Claims 
were  not  included  in  the  list  submitted 

to  parliament  in  the  last  session  . . 

To  complete  the  Sum  of  12,500/.  on  account 
of  the  Allowance  which  would  have  been 
due  to  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Caroline, 
on  the  10th  of  October  1821,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  towards  the  discharge  of  the  Debts 
due  by,  and  remaining  unpaid  out  of  the 


£.  s.  d. 

1 9,000  0  0 
5,000  0  0 

25,000  0  0 
15,000  0  0 
5,000  0  0 
12,000  0  0 

1,000  0  0 
2,700  0  0 

18,700  0  0 

4,500  0  0 

30,000  0  0 
971  IS  0 

7,300  0  0 

12,184  3  7 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


<£•  S,  d. 

7,500  0  0 
5,000  0  0 

25,000  0  0 
15,000  0  0 
5,000  0  0 
5,000  0  0 


2,700  0  0 

2,456  8  0 


4,500  0  0 

971  18  0 

7,300  0  0 

12,184  3  7 
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Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

Effects  of  her  late  Majesty,  to  her  British 
Creditors,  for  Works  or  Service  done,  or 

£.  d. 

.  s .  d  • 

Goods  supplied  for  her  late  Majesty’s  use 
To  he  paid  to  sir  W.  Adams,  as  a  reward 
for  the  Services  which  he  lias  rendered  to 
the  Public,  in  superintending  the  Oph- 

8,247  8  5j 

8,247  8  51 

thalmic  Hospital  . . . . 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  following 
Services  in  Ireland,  which  are  directed 
to  be  paid  Nett  in  British  Currency. 

For  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
and  other  purposes  relating  thereto,  as 

4,000  0  0 

4,000  0  0 

the  exigency  of  affairs  may  require  . 

To  enable  his  Majesty  to  take  such  measures 
as  the  exigency  of  affairs  in  Ireland  may 

100,000  0  0 

92,307  13  10i 

require . . . 

Civil  Contingencies  in  Ireland ;  for  one 

200,000  0  0 

92,307  13  10i 

year,  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1823 . 

For  making  good  the  Deficiency  of  the 
Grant  of  1821,  for  defraying  the  Expense 
of  Printing,  Stationery,  and  other  Dis¬ 
bursements  of  the  Chief  and  Under  Secre¬ 
taries  Offices  and  Apartments,  and  other 
Public  Offices  in  Dublin  Castle,  &c. ;  and 
for  Riding  Charges  and  other  Expenses 
of  the  Deputy  Pursuivants  and  Messen¬ 
gers  attending  the  said  Offices  ;  and  also 
superannuated  Allowances  in  the  Chief 

Secretary’s  Office  . . 

For  making  good  the  Deficiency  of  the 
Grant  of  1821,  for  defraying  the  Expense 
of  printing  1,500  Copies  of  a  compressed 
quarto  edition  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  use  of  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  of  Ireland  ;  and  also  250  Copies 
of  a  folio  edition  of  the  same,  bound  for 
the  use  of  the  Lords,  Bishops,  and  Public 

20,000  0  0 

18,253  9  2 

86 7  0  0 

867  0  0 

Offices  in  Ireland . . . 

Expense  of  printing  325  Copies  of  a  folio 
edition  of  the  Public  General  Acts  of  the 
present  Session,  for  the  use  of  the  Lords, 
Bishops,  and  other  Public  Officers  in 
Ireland;  and  also  1,500  Copies  of  a  quarto 
edition,  for  the  use  of  the  acting  resident 

1 ,202  ~  5  2 

1,202  5  2 

Magistrates  in  Ireland  . . 

Expense  of  supporting  the  Non -conforming 

3,000  0  0 

1 ,2 55  8  5 

Ministers  in  Ireland,  for  one  year . 

Expense  of  supporting  the  Seceding  Minis¬ 
ters  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland  ; 

8,697  4  7 1 

6,522  18  5i 

for  one  year . 

Expense  of  supporting  the  Protestant  Dis- 

4,034  15  5 

2,017  7  81 

senting  Ministers  in  Ireland  ;  for  one  year 
For  improving  and  completing  the  Harbour 

756  0  0 

756  0  0 

of  Howth  ;  in  1822  . . 

4,348  0  0 

1,846  3  ) 
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SUMS 

Voted  oi  Granted. 


SUMS 

Paid. 


Expense  of  making  a  Survey  of  the  River 

Shannon  . . . ..... 

For  carrying  on  the  Works  of  the  Harbour 

ofDunmore;  in  1S22  . . 

Probable  Expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Works 

in  Ireland  ;  in  1822. . 

Expense  of  Printing,  Stationery,  and  other 
Disbursements  of  the  Chief  and  Under 
Secretaries  Offices  and  Apartments,  and 
other  Public  Offices  in  Dublin  Castle,  &c. 
and  for  Riding  Charges  and  other  Ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Deputy  Pursuivants  and 
Messengers  atttending  the  said  Offices  ; 
and  also  superannuated  Allowances  in 
the  Chief  Secretary’s  Office  ;  for  one 

year,  ending  5th  Jan.  1823  . . . 

Expense  of  publishing  Proclamations,  and 
other  matters  of  a  public  nature,  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette,  and  other  Newspapers 

in  Ireland  for  the  same  time  . 

Expense  of  Criminal  Prosecutions,  and 
other  Law  Expenses  in  Ireland;  for  the 

same  time. . 

Expense  of  apprehending  Public  Offenders 

in  Ireland  ;  for  the  same  time  . . . 

Salaries  of  the  Lottery  Officers  in  Ireland  ; 
for  one  year,  ending  the  24th  day  of 

June  1822 . . . . . 

Retired  Allowances  to  several  late  Govern¬ 
ors  of  the  House  of  Industry,  Dublin  ; 
for  two  years,  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1823 
Expense  of  the  Police  and  Watch  Estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  City  of  Dublin  ;  for  one 

year,  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1823  . . 

Allowances  due  to  the  several  Persons  who 
have  been  temporarily  appointed  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  the  Prothonotary, 
Clerk  of  the  Rules,  Filacer,  Clerk  of  the 
Pleadings,  and  Chirographer  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  in  Ireland,  and  of  their 
several  Clerks  and  Assistants,  as  specified 
in  an  Act  of  the  last  Session,  for  regulat¬ 
ing  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Law  in 

Ireland . . . . . 

Expenses  of  the  Board  of  the  Directors  and 
Officers,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  In¬ 
land  Navigations  ;  for  1822  . . . 

For  carrying  on  the  Works  at  the  Royal 
Harbour  of  George  the  Fourth,  at  King's 

Town  (formerly  Durffeary)  . 

"Salaries  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Duties,  Salaries  and 
Emoluments  of  the  Officers,  Clerks  and 
Ministers  of  Justice,  in  all  Temporal 
and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland  ;  for 
one  year*  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1823  . '. 


<£.  s.  d. 
2,023  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

16,154  0  0 

17,500  0  0 

7,000  0  0 

23,000  0  0 

1 .500  0  0 

1,449  19  4 
1,200  0  0 
28,000  0  0 

3,0.92  6  2 

3.500  0  0 
30,000  0  0 

7,200  0  0 


o£  •  s’  d* 

923  1 

11,060  16  1| 


33,118 

0 

If 

6,374 

11 

H 

23,000 

0 

0 

129 

4 

n 

1,346 

1,015 

7 

n 

28,000 

0 

0 

3.092  6  2 

/ 

3,500  0  0 
18,461  10  9j 

4,866  1  6 
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Expense  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  for 

the  same  time  . 

Expense  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charita¬ 
ble  Donations  and  Bequests ;  for  the  same 

time  .  .  . . . . 

Expense  of  building  Churches  and  Glebe 
Houses,  and  of  purchasing  Glebes  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  for  the  same  time . 

Expense  of  the  Commissioners  for  making 
wide  and  convenient  Streets  in  Dublin  : 

for  the  same  time  . . 

Expense  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Linen  and 
Hempen  Manufactures,  for  one  year, 
ending  the  5th  Jan.  1823,  to  be  by  the 
said  Trustees  applied  in  such  manner,  as 
shall  appear  to  them  to  be  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  promote  and  encourage  the 

said  Manufactures  in  Ireland . 

Additional  Allowance  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Inland  Navigation  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  for  one  year,  ending  the  5th  Jan. 

1823  . . . 

Expense  of  the  House  of  Industry,  Hospi¬ 
tals,  and  Asylum  for  Industrious  Children 

in  Dublin  ;  for  the  same  time  . 

Expense  of  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum 

in  Dublin ;  for  the  same  time  . 

Expense  of  the  Female  Orphan  House,  in 
the  Circular  Road  near  Dublin  ;  for  the 

same  time . . . 

Expense  of  the  Westmorland  Lock  Hospital 

in  Dublin  ;  for  the  same  time  . . . 

Expense  of  the  Lying-in-Hospital  in  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  for  the  same  time  . .  . 

Expense  of  Doctor  Stevens’s  Hospital ;  for 

the  same  time  . 

Expense  of  the  Fever  Hospital  and  House 
of  Recovery  in  Cork-steet,  Dublin  ;  for 

the  same  time . . . . . 

Expense  of  the  Hospital  for  Incurables  in 
Dublin  ;  for  one  year,  ending  the  5th 

Jan.  1823  . . . 

Expense  of  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools 

of  Ireland  ;  for  the  same  time  . 

Expense  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  for  the  same  time . 

Expense  of  the  association  incorporated  for 
discountenancing  Vice,  and  promoting 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion  in  Ireland  ;  for  the  same 

time  . . . . 

Expense  of  the  Society  for  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland ;  for  the 

same  time . 

For  enabling  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
to  issue  Money,  from  time  to  time,  in  aid 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

£.  s.  d. 
300  0  0 

500  0  0 

9,230  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

19,938  9  2f 

270  18  5f 

19,000  0  0 
5,000  0  0 

2,347  0  0 

2.692  0  0 
2,800  0  0 
1,400  0  0 

3.692  0  0 

300  0  0 

17,000  0  0 
30,000  0  0 

6,464  0  0 
10,000  0  0 


SUMS 

Paid. 

<£■  s .  d. 

500  0  0 
9,230  0  0 
10,000  0  0 

19,938  9  2f 

276  18  5 

13,846  3  0| 
5,000  0  0 

2,347  0  0 

2.692  0  0 

2,800  0  0 
1,400  0  0 

3.692  0  0 

300  0  0 
17,000  0  0 
30,000  0  0 

6,464  0  0 
8,307  13  10 
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SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


SUMS 

Paid. 


of  Schools  established  by  Voluntary  Con¬ 
tributions  . . 

Expense  of  the  Hibernian  Society  for  Sol¬ 
diers  Children  ;  for  the  same  time . 

Expense  of  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society 

in  Dublin;  for  the  same  time . 

Expense  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Seminary  in  Ireland ;  for  the 

same  time . . . ...... . 

Expense  of  the  Royal  Cork  Institution ;  for 

the  same  time . . . 

Expense  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ;  for 

the  same  time  . .  . . 

Expense  of  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland; 

for  the  same  time . 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills, 
and  that  the  same  be  issued  and  applied 
towards  paying  off  and  discharging  any 
Exchequer  Bills  charged  on  the  Aids  or 
Supplies  of  the  years  ISIS,  1819,  1820, 
1821,  and  1822,  now  remaining  unpaid 
or  unprovided  for  ...<£.29,000,000  0  0 
To  pay  off  and  discharge 
Exchequer  Bills  issued 
pursuant  to  several  Acts 
of  the  57th  and  58th  of 
his  late  Majesty,  and  one 
Act  of  the  1st  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  Majesty,  for  autho¬ 
rising  the  issue  of  Exche- 
quer  Bills,  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  Public  Works  and 
Fisheries  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  for  build¬ 
ing,  and  promoting  the 
Building,  of  additional 
Churches,  over  and  above 
the  amount  granted  in 
the  two  last  Sessions  of 
Parliament,  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  Exchequer 
Bills  issued  under  the  two 
first-mentioned  Acts  ...  263,150  0  0 


•  5 »  d, 

4,000  0  0 

7,600  0  0 

1,600  0  0 

8,928  0  0 
2,000  0  0 
7,000  0  0 
2,500  0  0 


29,263,150  0  0 


To  pay  off  and  discharge 
Irish  Treasury  Bills 
charged  upon  the  Aids  or 
Supplies  of  the  year  1822, 
outstanding  and  unpro¬ 
vided  for  .  1,000,000  0  0 

Towards  paying  off  and  dis¬ 
charging  Treasury  Bills 


issued  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  ended  the  5th  day 
of  Jan.  1822,  to  make 
good  to  the  governor  and 

Vol.  LXV. 


Q 


s. 

d, 

7,600 

0 

0 

J,600 

0 

0 

6,646 

3 

1 

2,000 

0 

0 

7.000 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

24,026,150  0  0 
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SERVICES. 


company  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  the  sum  remain¬ 
ing  unpaid  to  the  said  go¬ 
vernor  and  company,  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1821, 
on  account  of  money  ad¬ 
vanced  by  them  under  ail 
act  of  the  1st  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty,  for  the'assistance  of 
Trade  and  Manufactures 
in  Ireland,  by  authoris¬ 
ing  the  advance  of  cer¬ 
tain  sums  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  Commercial  Cre¬ 
dit  there  ... . . .  105,181  9  4f 


SUMS 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

Paid. 

of.  s.  d. 

£>  •  s  §  d  • 

1,105,181  9  4f 

■  T 

1 

1,105,181  9  4| 

51,629,437  8  3f 

41,685,079  12  3^ 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 

Not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year. 


Sums  Paid 

to  5th  January,  182.3. 

Estimated  further  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Payments. 

William  Rose  Haworth,  esq.  on  his  salary 

of*  s.  d. 

of.  s.  d. 

for  additional  trouble  in  preparing  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills,  pursuant  to  Act  48  Geo.  3, 

150  0  0 

Grosvenor  Charles  Bedford,  esq.  his  Sue- 
cessor  . ’..... . 

50  0  0 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt .. 

5,400  0  0 

2,350  0  0 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners 
for  building  additional  Churches,  per 
Aot  58  Con,  3,  r.  45 . 

3,000  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners 
for  issuing  Commercial  Exchequer  Bills 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  Collection  and  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland . 

8,000  0  0 

Bank  of  England,  for  Management  on  Life 
Annuities . : . . . 

1,827  15  71 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Redemption  of  the  Land-tax...... 

•  i 

— 

2,413  12  11 
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Sums  Paid 

to  5th  January,  1823. 

For  defraying  the  Charges  of  preparing  and 

drawing  the  Lotteries  for  1822,  &e . . 

Repayment  of  Annuities  claimed  pursuant 
to  Act  56  Geo.  3,  c.  1 42 . . . 

•  S  •  (-l  • 

31  10  0 

■f 

i  . 

Total  Payments  for  Services  not  voted 

Amount  of  Sums  vntpd  as  afinvp... . 

21,409  5  7} 

Total  Sums  voted,  and  Payments  for  Services  not  voted... 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 


for  answering  the  foregoing  Services. 

Duty  on  Sugar,  Tobacco  and  Snuff,  Foreign  Spirits  and  Sweets, 

and  on  Pensions,  Offices,  &c . . . 

Excise  Duty  on  Tea,  per  Act  59  Geo.  3,  c.  53 . . . 

Profits  of  Lotteries,  estimated  at  . 

Monies  to  arise  from  the  Sale  of  Old  Naval  and  Victualling 

Stores . . . 

Loan  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  73,  from  the  Commissioners  for  the 

Reduction  of  the  National  Debt . 

Trustees  for  the  Payment  of  Naval  and  Military  Pensions,  and 

Civil  Superannuations,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  51 . 

East  India  Company,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  93  . 

Unclaimed  Dividends,  &c.,  after  deducting  Repayments  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  for  Deficiencies  of  Balance  in  their  hands 

Interest  on  Land  Tax  redeemed  by  Money  . 

Do.  Stock  . . . 

Voluntary  Contributions,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  27 . . .  .... 

Repayments  on  account  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  pursuant  to 
two  Acts  of  the  57th  year  of  his  late  Majesty,  for  carrying  on 
Public  Works  and  Fisheries  in  the  United  Kingdom  . 


Exchequer  Bills  voted  in  Ways  and  Means  ;  viz. 

3  Geo.  4.  c.  8.......... . . . .^.20,000,000  0  0 

3  Geo.  4,  c.  122  . 16,500,000  0  0 


Total  Ways  and  Means  . ..... 

Total  Sums  voted,  and  Payments  for 
Services  not  voted  . 

Surplus  Ways  and  Means . 


Estimated  further  Mis- 
cellaueous  Payments. 


£• 

s. 

d. 

17,000 

0 

0 

21,813 

12 

11 

21,409 

5 

n 

43,222 

18 

6* 

51,629,437 

8 

3f 

51,672,660 

6 

o  ! 

i 

£• 

s. 

d. 

3,000,000 

0 

0 

1,500,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

151,000 

0 

0 

7.500,000 

0 

0 

2,450,000 

0 

0 

508,617 

0 

0 

1,666 

5 

1 

52 

2 

9| 

6,000 

0 

0 

15,780 

10 

0 

183,500 

0 

0 

15,516.615 

17 

114 

36,500,000 

0 

0 

52,016,615 

17 

114 

51,672,660 

6 

104 

343,95a 

11 

l 

Mem. — The  sum  of  4,000,000/.  was  authorized  by  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  127,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  year  1821,  and 
the  like  Sum  was  granted  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  1822,  to  discharge  the 
like  amount  of  Supplies  for  the  Service  of  the  year  1821. 

(1  2 


1823. 
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An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Public  Funded  Debts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Charge  thereupon  at  the  5th 
of  January,  1823,  including  the  Debt  created  by  7^500,000/.  raised 
in  1822. 


CHARGE. 


IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Debt  due  to  the  South  Sea?  .  <•>  „  . 

Company  . . \ at  £'3  Pcr  cent 

Old  South  Sea  Annuities  ..  ..  Do.  . 

New  South  Sea  Annuities  ..  Do.  . 

South  Sea  Annuities,  1751  ..  Do. 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England  Do. 

Bank  Annuities,  created  in  1726  Do.  . 

Consolidated  Annuities  ..  ..  Do.  .< 

Reduced  Annuities  ..  ..  Do. 

Total  at  £.3  per  cent  . . . . 

Annuities  ..  ..  at  £.3 J  per  cent  .. 

Consolidated  Annuities  £.4  Do. 

New  £.4  per  cent  Annuities  . . 

£.5  per  cents  1797  and  1802 . 


Great  Britain  ...... 

IN  IRELAND. 

(Tn  British  Currency.) 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  £4? 

per  cent 3 

Do.  ..  ..  Do.  at  £.5  Do. 

£.3|  per  cent  Debentures  and  Stock  ....... 

£.4  per  cent  Do.  Do.  ..... 

New  £.4  per  cent  Do.  Do.  ..... 

Ireland . . 

Total  United  Kingdom . 


2.  CAPITALS 

CAPITALS. 

redeemed  and 
transferred  to  the 
Commissioners. 

CAPITALS 

UNREDEEMED. 

£. 

a. 

d. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

3,662,784 

8 

6 

•  • 

« 

3,662,784 

8 

6 

4,795,070 

0 

7 

157,000 

0 

0 

4,638,870 

2 

7 

3,219,330 

2 

10 

53,000 

0 

0 

3,166,330 

O 

10 

735,600 

0 

0 

11,000 

0 

0 

724,600 

0 

0 

14,686,800 

0 

0 

11,686,800 

0 

0 

1,000.000 

0 

0 

1,641 

19 

10 

998,358 

0 

n 

376,045,172 

18 

6 

lO,20(),2B6 

16 

5 

365,775,886 

2 

1 

136,321,680 

19 

8 

2,910,569 

1 

3 

133,411,111 

18 

5 

540,467,238 

12 

1 

13,402,497 

17 

6 

527,064,740 

14 

7 

16,296,440 

14 

n 

197,700 

0 

0 

16,098,740 

14 

2 

74,962,645 

12 

4 

118,784 

14 

3 

74,843,860 

18 

1 

1 17 ,200,668 

O 

0 

199.599 

13 

5 

117,001,068 

8 

7 

1,013,668 

12 

4 

5,060 

5  11 

1 ,008,608 

6 

5 

?  7 9,940,661 

12 

11 

13,923,642 

11 

1 

766,017,019 

1 

lo 

l,6l5,384 

12 

4 

«  «  a 

• 

1,615,384 

12 

4 

1.015,384 

12 

4 

•  •  a 

, 

1,015,384 

12 

4 

20,466,738 

9 

3 

7,827,841 

13  10 

12,638,806 

15 

5 

1,024,580 

10 

4 

103,338 

9 

3 

801,242 

1 

1 

9,658,385 

8 

8 

•  •  • 

m 

9,658,385 

8 

8 

33,780,473 

12 

1 

7,991,180 

3 

1 

25,789,293 

9  10 

813,721,135 

5 

10 

21,914,822 

14 

0 

791,806,312 

11 

8 

■ - 

STOCK. 

Note. — THE  above  Columns,  1  &  2,  show  Ihe  Totals 
of  Debt  for  the  United  Kingdom,  alter 
deducting  the  Stock  directed  to  be  cancelled 
by  various  Acts  of  Parliament ;  viz. 

To  provide  for  the  Charge  of  Loans,  and  by  re¬ 
demption  of  Land  lax,  at  the  5th  January, 
1822  . 

£.  S.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

352,035,839  14  5 

107,396,507  7  6 

Directed  to  be  cancelled  by  Acts  of  the  year  . 
1822,  to*  provide  for  the  Charge  of  Military  i 
and  Naval  Pensions  and  Superannuations ;  f 
for  Interest  of  Unredeemed  East  India  Debt  p 
incorporated  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  for  the  % 

Charge  of  Sinking  Fund  Loan,  1822  . .  ’ 

For  Redemption  of  Laud  Tax  ...... 

102,227,572  0  0  3  per  cts. 
5,078,000  0  0  3g.  per  cts. 

107,305,572  0  0 

90,935  7  6  3  per  cts. 

459,432,347  1  11 
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PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT  ( continued). 


CHARGE. 


In  Great  Britain, 
including 
Portugal. 

In  Ireland. 

In  British  Currency. 

dt*  Sc 

£.  s.  d. 

1,200,000  0  0 

62,445  5  7 

79,880.14  6 

66,616  6  6 

51,999  3  1 

' 

' — 

11,504,877  16  8 

266,441  11  8 

421,982  16  6 

280,507  19  11 

11,798  7  C 

— 

13,270,538  18  3 

676,011  3  8 

25,299,625  15  0 

978,531  1  n 

1,347,637  11  2 

— 

28,944  10  5 

_ 

35,461  7  9 

7,127  10  9 

26,711,669  4  4 

985,658  12  8 

282,388  19  10 

660  0  0 

26,994,05S  4  2 

986,318  12  8 

40,264,597  2  5 

1,662,329  16  4 

2,800,000  0  0 

•  •  •  ♦ 

43,064,597  2  5 

1,662,329  16  4 

Sinking 

Pund 


Annual  Grants  .... 
Expired  Annuities 


claimed  and  Expired 


by  Loans . . . 

Annual  Interest  on  Stock  re 

deemed . 

v  Long  Annuities  .......... 


line  to  the 


s 


Annual  Interest  on  Unredeemed 
Debt . . . 


Public  <  Long  Annuities,,  expired  I860.. 
Creditor  *  Life  Annuitie3>  P!,yaMe  at  the 


} 


Exchequer 
Do 


Management 


The  Trustees  of  Military  and  Naval  Pensions 
and  Civil  Superannuations  . . . .  < 


Total  U  nited  Kingdom  , , 


Total  Annual 
Charge. 


S.  d. 


2,800,000  0  0 


44,726,926  18  9 
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Inspector  General’s  Oftice,  Custom  House,  }  William  Irving, 

London,  14th  March  1823.  5  Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports. 
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PUBLIC  GENERAL  ACTS 


Passed  in  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  lof  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 3  and  4  GEO. 
IV.  1823. 


I.  AN  Act  to  indemnify  such  Persons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  have  omit¬ 
ted  to  qualify  themselves  for  offices 
and  employments,  and  for  extending 
the  time  limited  for  those  purposes 
respectively,  until  the  25th  day  of 
March,  1824  ;  to  permit  such  persons 

'  in  Great  Britain  as  have  omitted  to 
make  and  file  affidavits  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  indentures  of  clerks  to  attor¬ 
neys  and  solicitors,  to  make  and  file 
the  same  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
Hilary  Term  1824 ;  and  to  allow  per¬ 
sons  to  make/ and  file  such  affidavits, 
although  the  persons  whom  they  serv¬ 
ed  shall  have  neglected  to  take  out 
their  annual  certificates.  (27  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1823.) 

II.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  last 
Session  of  parliament,  for  regulating 
the  trade  between  his  majesty’s  pos¬ 
sessions  in  America  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
(7  March.) 

III.  An  Act  for  continuing  to  his  ma¬ 

jesty  for  one  year  certain  duties  on 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  foreign 
spirits,  and  sweets,  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  on  pensions,  offices,  and  personal 
estates  in  England  ;  and  for  receiving 
the  contributions  of  persons  receiving 
pensions  and  holding  offices  ;  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1823.  (7  March.) 

IV.  An  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of  twen¬ 

ty  millions  by  exchequer  bills  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1823.  (7  March.) 

V.  An  Act  to  render  valid  certain  mar¬ 
riages.  (7  March.) 

VI.  An  Act  for  applying  certain  monies 

therein  mentioned  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1823.  (19  March.) 

VII.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  swearing  into  office  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  Ire¬ 
land,  (19  March.) 

VIII.  An  Act  to  continue  until  the  25th 


day  of  July,  1824,  and  from  thence  to 
the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of 
parliament,  an  Act  made  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  late  majesty,  for 
rendering  the  payment  of  creditors 
more  equal  and  expeditious  in  Scot¬ 
land.  (19  March.) 

IX.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  rates,  duties, 
and  taxes  payable  in  respect  of  male 
servants,  horses,  carriages,  and  dogs, 
in  Ireland.  (19  March.) 

X.  An  Act  to  rectify  a  mistake  in  an 
Act,  intituled,  “an  Act  for  making 
and  maintaining  certain  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  counties  of  Lanark 
and  Dumbarton,”  in  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  application  of  certain  exche¬ 
quer  bills  therein  mentioned.  (19 
March.) 

XI.  An  Act  for  repealing  certain  of  the 
duties  of  assessed  taxes ;  for  reduc¬ 
ing  certain  other  of  the  said  duties  ; 
and  for  relieving  persons  who  have 
compounded  for  the  same.  (19March.) 

XII.  An  Act  for  the  regulating  of  his 
majesty’s  royal  marine  forces  while 
on  shore.  (24  March.) 

XIII.  An  Act  for  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion  ;  and  for  the  better  pay~ 
ment  of  the  army  and  their  quarters. 
(24  March.) 

XIV.  An  Act  to  continue  for  five  years, 
and  from  thence  until  the  end  of  the 
then  next  session  of  parliament,  two 
Acts  made  in  the  forty-seventh  and 
fiftieth  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
majesty  King  George  the  Third,  for 
the  preventing  improper  persons 
from  having  arms  in  Ireland.  (24 
March.) 

XV.  An  Act  to  continue  for  five  years, 
and  from  thence  until  the  end  of 
the  then  next  session  of  parliament, 
and  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
Yeomanry  corps*  in  Ireland,  (24 
March.) 
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XVI.  An  Act  to  explain  so  much  of  the 
general  Turnpike  Act,  as  relates  to 
the  toll  payable  on  carriages  laden 
with  lime  for  tire  improvement  of 
land.  (24  March.) 

XVII.  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  provi¬ 
sions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  third 
year  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled, 
“  an  Act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  twenty- sixth  of  George  the 
Second,  for  the  better  preventing  of 
clandestine  marriages.’5  (26  March.) 

XVIII.  An  Act  concerning  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  certain  property  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  his  heirs  and  successors.  (26 
March .) 

XIX.  An  Act  for  further  regulating  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  (26 
March.) 

XX.  An  Act  for  fixing  the  rates  of  sub¬ 
sistence  to  be  paid  to  inn-keepers  and 
others  on  quartering  soldiers.  (2 

r  May.) 

XXI.  An  Act  for  granting  and  applying 
certain  sums  of  money  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  year  1823.  (2  May.) 

XXII.  An  Act  to  confirm  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  trustees  under  an 
Act  of  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
for  apportioning  the  burthen  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  military  and  naval  pen¬ 
sions,  and  civil  superannuations,  with 
the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

XXIII.  An  Act  to  consolidate  the  se¬ 
veral  boards  of  Customs,  and  also 
the  several  boards  of  Excise,  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  (2  May.) 

XXIV.  An  Act  to  make  more  effectual 
provision  for  permitting  goods  im¬ 
ported  to  be  secured  in  Warehouses, 
or  other  places,  without  payment  of 
duty  on  the  first  entry  thereof.  (12 
May.) 

XXV.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  on 
board  British  merchant  vessels  ;  and 
for  preventing  the  desertion  of  sea¬ 
men  therefrom.  (12  May.) 

XXVI.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  duties  on 
certain  articles,  and  to  provide  for 
the  gradual  discontinuance  of  the 
duties  on  certain  other  articles,  the 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively,  on  their  impor¬ 
tation  into  either  country  from  the 
other.  (23  May/) 

XXVII.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  pass¬ 
ed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  majesty  King  George  the 
Third,  respecting  justices  of  the 


quorum  in  cities  and  towns  corporate. 
(23  May.) 

XX.V1II.  An  Act  for  the  more  speedy 
reduction  of  the  number  of  serjeants, 
corporals,  and  drummers  in  the  mili¬ 
tia  of  Ireland,  when  not  in  actual  ser¬ 
vice.  (23  May.) 

XXIX.  An  Act  to  increase  the  power 
of  magistrates,  in  cases  of  Appren¬ 
ticeships.  (23  May.) 

XXX.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  exportation  of  certain  arti¬ 
cles  subject  to  duties  of  excise,  and 
certain  other  articles  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively,  into  and  from 
either  country  from  and  to  the  other. 
(30  May.) 

XXXI.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  majesty  King  George  the 
Second,  intituled,  (i  an  Act  more 
effectually  to  prevent  profane  cursing 
and  swearing.’5  (30  May.) 

XXXII.  An  Act  for  the  amendment  of 
the  laws  respecting  charitable  loan 
societies  in  Ireland.  (30  May.) 

XXXIII.  An  Act  to  make  more  effect¬ 
ual  regulations  for  the  election,  ami 
to  secure  the  performance  of  the  du¬ 
ties,  of  county  treasurers  in  Ireland. 
(30  May.) 

XXXIV.  An  Act  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  justices  in  determining  complaints 
between  masters  and  servants,  and. 
between  masters,  apprentices,  arti¬ 
ficers,  and  others,  (i 7  June.) 

XXXV.  An  Act  to  enable  trustees  or 
commissioners  under  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  meet  and  cariw  such  acts 
into  execution,  although  they  may 
not  have  met  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  such  acts.  (27  June.) 

XXXVI.  An  Act  to  discourage  the 
granting  of  leases  in  joint  tenancy  in 
Ireland.  (27  June.) 

XXXVII.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  for 
{he  more  speedy  return  and  levying 
of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 
and  recognizances  estreated.  (27 
June.) 

XXXVIII.  An  Act  for  settling  the  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  holders  of  certain 
offices  in  the  courts  of  law  in  Ireland, 
abolished  under  an  act  passed  in  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  reign  of 
his  present  majesty,  for  regulating 
the  same.  (27  June.) 

XXXIX.  An  Act  to  continue  an  Act  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  for  al¬ 
lowing  a  drawback  of  the  whole  of 
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the  duties  of  customs  on  brimstone 
used  and  consumed  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  making  and  preparing  oil  of 
vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid.  (27  June.) 

XL.  An  Act  to  amend  several  Acts  for 
the  regulation  of  the  linen  and 
hempen  manufactures  in  Scotland. 
(27  June.) 

XLL  An  Act  for  the  registering  of  ves¬ 
sels.  (27  June.) 

XLII.  An  Act  to  amend  several  Acts 
for  the  assistance  of  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures,  and  the  support  of  commer¬ 
cial  credit  in  Ireland.  (27  June). 

XLII I.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  presentments  by  grand  juries,  for 
payment  of  the  public  officers  of  the 
several  counties  in  Ireland.  (27  June.) 

XLIV.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  duties  and 
drawbacks  on  Barilla  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  grant 
other  duties  and.  drawbacks  in  lieu 
thereof.  (27  June.) 

XLV.  An  Act  for  allowing  persons  to 
compound  for  their  assessed  taxes  for 
the  remainder  of  the  periods  of  com¬ 
position  limited  by  former  acts  ;  and 
for  giving  relief  in  certain  cases 
therein  mentioned.  (4  July.) 

XLVI.  An  Act  for  repealing  the  capital 
punishments  inflicted  by  several  Acts 
of  the  sixth  and  twenty-seventh  years 
of  King  George  the  Second,  and  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  twenty-second 
years  of  King  George  the  Third;  and 
for  providing  other  punishments  in 
lieu  thereof,  and  in  lieu  of  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  frame-breaking  under  an 
Act  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the 
same  reign.  (4  July.) 

XLVII.  An  Act  for  authorizing  the  em¬ 
ployment  at  labour,  in  the  colonies, 
of  male  convicts  under  sentence  of 
transportation.  (4  July.) 

XLVIII.  An  Act  for  enabling  "courts  to 
abstain  from  pronouncing  sentence  of 
death  in  certain  capital  felonies.  (4 
July.) 

XLIX.  An  Act  for  regulating  turnpike 
roads  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  Scotland. 

L.  An  Act  for  the  rebuilding  of  London 
Bridge,  and  for  improving  and  ma¬ 
king  suitable  approaches  thereto.  (4 
July.) 

LI.  An  Act  to  encourage  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  beer ;  and  to  amend  the  laws 
for  securing  the  excise  duties  thereon. 
(8  July.) 

LI I.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  law 
relating  to  the  interment  of  the  re¬ 


mains  of  any  person  found  Felo  de  se. 
(8  July.,) 

LIII.  An  Act  for  extending  the  benefit 
of  clergy  to  several  larcenies  therein 
mentioned.  (8  July.) 

LTV.  An  Act  for  allowing  the  benefit  of 
clergy  to  persons  convicted  of  certain 
felonies  under  two  Acts,  of  the  ninth 
year  of  King  George  ^the  First  and  of 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  King 
George  the  Second  ;  for  making  better 
provision  for  the  punishment  of  per¬ 
sons  guilty  of  sending  or  delivering 
threatening  letters,  and  of  assaults 
with  intent  to  commit  robbery.  (8 
July.) 

LV.  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  several  Acts  now  in  force,  so  far 
as  the  same  relate  to  the  election  and 
return  of  members  to  serve  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  counties  of  cities  and  coun¬ 
ties  of  towns  in  Ireland.  (8  July.) 

LVI.  An  Act  for  maintaining  in  repair 
the  military  and  parliamentary  roads 
and  bridges  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  also  certain  ferry-piers  and 
shipping-quays  erected  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  Highland  roads  and 
bridges.  (8  July.) 

LVII.  An  Act  to  defer  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  duties  and  drawbacks  on 
barilla,  under  an  Act  of  this  present 
session  of  parliament.  (9  July.) 

LVIII.  An  Act  to  continue,  until  the 
1st  Day  of  August,  1824,  an  Act, 
made  in  the  last  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  suppressing  insurrections 
and  ’preventing  disturbances  of  the 
public  peace  in  Ireland.  (9  July.) 

LIX.  An  Act  to  defray  the  charge  of 
the  pay,  clothing,  and  contingent  and 
other  expenses  of  the  disembodied 
militia  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
and  to  grant  allowances  in  certain 
cases  to  subaltern  officers,  adjutants, 
quartermasters,  surgeons,  assistant 
surgeons,  surgeons  mates,  and  ser- 
jeant  majors  of  militia,  until  the  25th 
day  of  March,  1824.  (9  July.) 

LX.  An  Act  for  granting  to  his  majesty 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  raised  by  lot  ¬ 
teries.  (9  July.) 

LXI.  An  Act  for  the  better  administra 
tion  of  justice  in  the  court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  in  Ireland.  (10  July.) 

LXII.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  duties  upon 
horses  let  to  hire  for  the  purpose  of 
travelling  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
grant  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof; 
and  to  provide  for  letting  the  same  to 
farm,  (10  July.) 
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LXIII.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  money  by  the  commissioners 
under  several  Acts  for  the  issue  of 
exchequer  bills  for  public  works,  for 
the  building,  rebuilding,  enlarging, 
or  repairing  of  gaolsin  England.  (iO 
July.) 

LXIV.  An  Act  for  consolidating  and 
amending  the  laws  relating  to  the 
building,  repairing,  and  regulating  of 
certain  gaols  and  houses  of  correction 
in  England  and  Wales.  (10  July.) 

LXV.  An  Act  to  extend  two  Acts  of  his 
late  majesty,  for  distribution  of  prize 
money,  to  all  cases  of  capture  that 
have  been  made  by  foreign  ships  or 
land  forces  in  conjunction  with  his 
majesty’s  ships  or  land  forces.  (10 
July.) 

LXVI.  An  Act  to  authorize,  in  certain 
cases  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  pay¬ 
able  in  Ireland,  and  the  alteration  of 
the  duties  and  drawbacks  on  the  im¬ 
portation  and  exportation  of  goods 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
(10  July.) 

LXFII.  An  Act  to  declare  valid  certain 
marriages  that  have  been  solemnized 
at  St.  Petersburg  since  the  abolition 
of  the  British  factory  there.  (10 
July.) 

LXVIII.  An  Act  for  rectifying  mistakes 
in  the  names  of  the  land-tax  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  for  appointing  additional 
commissioners,  and  indemnifying  such 
persons  as  have  acted  without  due 
authority  in  execution  of  the  Acts 
therein  recited.  (10  July.) 

LXTX.  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  duties 
of  customs  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
grant  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof ;  to 
grant  certain  bounties  on  salted  pro¬ 
visions  and  silk  manufactures  export¬ 
ed  ;  and  to  make  more  effectual  regu¬ 
lations  for  collecting  the  duties  of 
customs.  (11  July.) 

LXX.  An  Act  for  the  better  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  in  the  equity  side  of 
the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland. 
(11  July.) 

LXXI.  An  Act  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  retiring  pay,  pensions,  and  other 
expences  of  that  nature,  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  forces  serving  in  India  ;  for 
establishing  the  pensions  of  the 
bishop,  archdeacons,  and  judges  ;  for 
regulating  ordinations  ;  and  for  esta¬ 
blishing  a  court  of  judicature  at  Bom¬ 
bay.  (11  July.) 

LXXII.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  several 
duties  and  drawbacks  of  customs 


chargeable  and  allowable  in  Ireland, 
on  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  certain  foreign  and  colonial  goods, 
wares  and  merchandize,  and  to  grant 
other  duties  and  drawbacks  in  lieu 
thereof,  equal  to  the  duties  and  draw¬ 
backs  chargeable  and  allowable  there¬ 
on  in  Great  Britain.  (11  July.) 

LXXIII.  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  reco¬ 
very  of  Damages  for  malicious  inju¬ 
ries  to  property  in  Ireland.  (11 
July.) 

LXXIV.  An  Act  for  vesting  in  commis¬ 
sioners  the  bridges  now  building  over 
the  Menai  Straits  and  the  river  Con¬ 
way,  and  the  harbours  of  Howth  and 
Holyhead,  and  the  road  from  Dublin 
to  Howth  ;  and  for  the  further  im¬ 
provement  of  the  road  from  London 
to  Holyhead.  (11  July.) 

LXXV.  An  Act  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  enclose  part  of  Kew  Green,  and 
for  dividing  and  extinguishing  rights 
of  common  over  certain  lands  in  the 
parish  of  Kew  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
(11  July.) 

LXXVI.  An  Act  for  amending  the  laws 
respecting  the  solemnization  of  mar¬ 
riages  in  England.  (18  July.) 

LXXVII.  An  Act  to  authorize  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
regulate  the  duties  and  drawbacks  on 
goods  imported  or  exported  in  foreign 
vessels  ;  and  to  exempt  certain  foreign 
vessels  from  pilotage.  (18  July.) 

LXXVIII.  An  Act  to  grant'  additional 
stamp  duties  on  certain  proceedings 
in  the  court  of  chancei'y  and  in  the 
equity  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer 
in  Ireland.  (18  July.) 

LXXIX.  An  Act  for  building  additional 
places  of  worship  in  the  Highlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland.  (18  July.) 

LXXX.  An  Act  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  several  laws  now  in  force 
with  *  respect  to  trade  from  and  to 
places  within  the  limits  of  the  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to 
make  further  provisions  with  respect 
to  such  trade  ;  and  to  amend  an  Act 
of  the  present  session  of  parliament, 
for  the  registering  of  vessels,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  vessels  registered  in 
India.  (18  July.) 

LXXXI.  An  Act  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  laws  for  punishing  mutiny 
and  desertion  of  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  to  authorize  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  East  Indies  to  send  and 
receive  letters  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
postage.  (18July.)j 
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LXXXII.  An  Act  to  authorize  for  one 
year,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of 
the  then  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  temporary  removal  of  convicts 
from  the  general  penitentiary.  (18 
July.) 

LXXXIII.  An  Act  for  the  better  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  property  of  merchants 
and  others,  who  may  hereafter  enter 
into  contracts  or  agreements  in  de¬ 
lation  to  goods,  wares,  or  merchan¬ 
dizes  intrusted  to  factors  or  agents. 
(18  July.)  • 

LXXXIV.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  laws 
for  regulating  vessels  carrying  pas¬ 
sengers  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
foreign  parts,  and  to  make  other  pro¬ 
visions  in  lieu  thereof.  (18  July.) 

LXXXV.  An  Act  for  empowering  com¬ 
missioners,  to  be  appointed  by  his 
majesty,  to  inquire  into  the  forms  of 
process  in  the  courts  of  law  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  cause  of  appeals  from 
the  court  of  sessions  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  (18  July.) 

LXXXVI.  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws 
for  collecting  church  rates,  and  mo¬ 
ney  advanced  by  the  trustees  and 
commissioners  of  the  first  fruits  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  church  lands,  in 
Ireland.  (18  July.) 

LXXXVII.  An  Act  to  amend  and  ren¬ 
der  more  effectual  the  provisions  of 
an  Act,  made  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  late  majesty’s  reign,  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  administering  and  taking  un¬ 
lawful  oaths  in  Ireland.  (18  July.) 

LXXXV1II.  An  Act  for  regulating  ves¬ 
sels  carrying  passengers  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  (18  July.) 

LXXXIX.  An  Act  to  limit  and  regu¬ 
late  the  expense  of  certain  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  courts  of  justice  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  particulars  therein  men¬ 
tioned.  (18  July.) 

XC.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  linen  and 
hempen  manufactures  of  Ireland.  (18 

,  July.) 

XCI.  An  Act  to  relieve  his  majesty’s 
subjects  from  all  doubt  concerning 
the  validity  of  certain  marriages  so¬ 
lemnized  abroad.  (18  July.) 

XCII.  An  Act  for  extending  the  an¬ 
nuity  granted  to  earl  St.  Vincent  to 
the  present  viscount  St.  Vincent,  and 
the  next  person  to  whom  the  title  of 
viscount  St.  Vincent  shall  descend. 
(18  July.) 

XCIII.  An  Act  to  divide  the  county  of 
Cork,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  ad¬ 


ditional  general  sessions  therein.  (18 
July.) 

XCIV.  An  Act  to  grant  certain  duties 
of  excise  upon  spirits  distilled  from 
corn  or  grain  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  upon  licences  for  stills  for  making 
such  spirits ;  and  to  provide  for  the 
better  collecting  and  securing  such 
duties,  and  for  the  warehousing  of 
such  spirits  without  payment  of  duty. 
^  (18  July.) 

XCV.  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an 
Act,  passed  in  the  Third  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  majesty,  to  amend 
the  general  laws  now  in  being  for  re¬ 
gulating  turnpike  roads  in  that  part 
of  Great  Britain  called  England.  (19 
^  July.) 

XCVI.  An  Act  to  provide,  until  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1827,  and  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  for 
the  better  administration  of  justice 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land,  and  for  the  more  effec¬ 
tual  government  thereof ;  and  for 
other  purposes  relating  thereto.  (19 
July.) 

XCVII.  An  Act  for  the  regulation  of 
the  court  of  the  commissaries  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  for  altering  and  re¬ 
gulating  the  jurisdiction  of  inferior 
commissaries  in  Scotland. 

XCVIII.  An  Act  for  the  better  granting 
of  confirmations  in  Scotland. 

XCIX.  An  Act  to  pi'ovide  for  the  esta¬ 
blishing  of  compositions  for  tithes  in 
Ireland  for  a  limited  time. 

C.  An  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of  four¬ 
teen  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  exchequer  bills  ;  for  apply¬ 
ing  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the 
service  of  the.  year  1823;  and  for 
further  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  in  this  session  of  parliament. 


PUBLIC  ACTS 

Of  a  Local  and  Personal  Nature , 
and  to  be  noticed  by  the  Courts. 

i.  AN  Act  for  building  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Severn,  at  or  near  the  Haw 
Passage,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
and  for  making  convenient  roads 
thereto. 

ii.  An  Act  for  building  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Severn,  at  or  near  to  the 
Mythe  Hill,  within  the  parish  and 
near  to  the  town  of  Tewkesbury  in 
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the  county  of  Gloucester,  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  said  river,  in  the 
parish  of  Bushley  in  the  county  of 
Worcester ;  and  for  making  conve¬ 
nient  roads  and  avenues  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  such  bridge,  within  the 
counties  of  Gloucester  and  Worces¬ 
ter, 

iii.  An  Act  for  lighting,  cleansing,  watch¬ 
ing,  and  otherwise  improving  the  town 
and  borough  of  Darlington,  in  the 
county  of  Durham, 

iv.  An  Act  to  amend  and  enlarge  the 
powers  and  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
his  late  majesty  King  George  the 
Third,  for  the  improvement  of  Fort- 
man  Square,  within  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary-le-bone,  in  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

v.  An  Act  for  lighting  with  gas  the 
town  and  borough  of  Plymouth,  and 
places  adjacent,  in  the  county  of  De¬ 
von. 

vi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  amend¬ 
ing,  improving,  and  keeping  in  re¬ 
pair,  several  roads  in  the  counties  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  leading  to  the 
borough  of  Saltash  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall. 

vii.  An  Act  to  rectify  a  mistake  in  an 
Act  passed  in  the  Third  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  majesty,  for  more 
effectually  improving  the  roads  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  east  side  of  Lincoln 
Heath  to  the  city  of  Peterborough, 
and  several  other  roads  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  in  the  counties  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  and  Lincoln  ;  and  for  making  a 
new  branch  of  road  to  communicate 
with  the  said  roads,  from  Bourn  to 
Spalding  in  the  said  county  of  Lin¬ 
coln. 

viii.  An  Actfor  repairing  and  amending 
the  road  from  the  city  of  Peter¬ 
borough  through  Oundle  and  Thrap- 
ston  to  Wellingborough  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  and  several  other 
roads  near  or  adjoining  thereto. 

ix.  An  Act  for  building  a  bridge  and 
making  a  causeway  from  Langstone, 
in  the  parish  of  Havant  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Southampton,  to  Hayling  Island 
in  the  parish  of  Hayling  North  in  the 
said  countv,  at  or  near  a  certain 
house  there  called  The  Ferry  House  ; 
and  for  forming  and  making  proper 
roads,  approaches,  or  avenues  thereto. 

x.  An  Act  for  erecting  a  bridge  over 
the  water  of  Lary,  from  Pomphlet 
Point,  to  or  near  to  Great  Prince 
Rock,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 


xi.  An  Act  for  erecting  and  maintaining 
a  new  court  room,  record  rooms,  and 
other  offices,  for  the  county  of  For¬ 
far. 

xii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  making, 
repairing,  and  improving  the  roads 
from  Union  Point  near  Uckfield  to 
the  Sea  Houses  in  Eastbourne,  and 
from  Horsebridge  to  Cross  in  Hand, 

.  nil  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

xiii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  from  Preston  to  Gar- 

:  stang  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

xiv.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining 
a  turnpike  road  from  Stroud  to  Bisley 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

xv.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  improving 
the  roads  from  the  town  of  Stock- 
bridge  to  the  city  of  Winchester,  and 
from  the  said  city  of  Winchester  to 
the  top  of  Stephen’s  Castle  Down, 
near  the  towm  of  Bishop’s  Waltham, 
in  the  county  of  Southampton,  and 
from  the  said  city  of  Winchester 
through  Otterborne  to  Bar  Gate  in 
the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of 
Southampton,  and  certain  roads  ad¬ 
joining  thereto. 

xvi.  An  Actfor  making  and  maintaining 
a  turnpike  road  from  and  out  of  the 
road  leading  from  Quebec  in  Leeds, 
to  Homefield  Lane  End  in  Wortley, 
to  communicate  with  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Huddersfield  to  Birstail,  at 
Smithie’s  Lane,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  the  county  of  York. 

xvii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  ma¬ 
king  and  repairing  the  roads  between 
Newton  Abbott  and  Brixham,  King- 
swear  and  Dartmouth,  Shaldon  and 
Torquay,  and  several  other  roads 
communicating  therewith,  in  the 
county  of  Devon. 

xviii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Union  Canal  Company 
to  borrow  a  further  surA  of  money. 

xix.  An  Act  for  the  improvement,  more 
effectual  security,  and  maintenance 
of  the  harbour  of  Bridport,  in  the. 
county  of  Dorset. 

xx.  An  Act  for  amending  an  Act  of  the 
Third  year  of  his  present  majesty, 
for  continuing  and  altering  six  former 
Acts  of  their  late  majesties  King 
George  the  Second  and  King  George 
the  Third,  for  enlarging  the  piers 
and  harbour  of  Scarborough  in  the 
county  of  York. 

xxi.  An  Act  for  appointing  select  vestry¬ 
men,  governors,  and  directors  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew 
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Bethnal  Green  in  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  ;  and  for  altering  and  amend¬ 
ing  two  Acts  passed  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fifty-third  years  of  his  late  ma¬ 
jesty  King  George  the  Third,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  same. 

xxii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  leading  from  the 
Bolton  and  Blackburn  road  in  Shar¬ 
pies,  to  the  Blackburn  and  Preston 
road  in  Hoghton,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  called  the  Sharpies  and 
Hoghton  turnpike  road. 

xxiii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  amend¬ 
ing,  improving,  and  keeping  in  re¬ 
pair  the  road  between  the  towns  of 
Cockermouth  and  Workington  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland. 

xxiv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  road  from 
the  town  of  Gars  tang  to  the  town  of 
Lancaster,  and  from  thence  to  a  place 
called  Heiring  Syke,  and  the  road 
from  the  Guide  Post  in  the  township 
of  Slyne  with  Hest  to  Hest  Bank,  all 
in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster. 

xxv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  amend¬ 
ing,  widening,  and  keeping  in  repair 
several  roads  in  and  near  to  the  town 
of  Tenbury,  in  the  counties  of  Salop, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  the 
roads  leading  from  the  Knowle  Gate 
to  the  turnpike  road  on  the  Clee  Hill, 
and  from  Kyre  Mill  to  the  turnpike 
road  leading  from  Bromyard  to  Ten¬ 
bury. 

xxvi.  An  Act  for  continuing  the  term 
and  powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
for  repealing  an  Act  for  repairing  the 
highways  and  bridges  in  the  county  of 
Wigtown,  and  for  other  purposes  in 
the  said  Act  mentioned. 

xxvii.  An  Act  for  amending  the  road 
from  Offington  Corner  in  the  parishes 
of  Broadwater  and  West  Tarring,  or 
one  of  them,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
by  Findon,  Washington  Hill  Rock, 
and  Ashington  Common,  to  Dial  Post, 
and  from  thence  by  Nep  Castle  to  the 
Steyning  turnpike  road  at  West  Grin- 
sted  Park  in  the  said  county ;  and  for 
making  a  new  branch  of  road  to  com¬ 
municate  therewith. 

xxviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing'  the  road  leading  from  the 
turnpike  road  near  the  West  end  of 
the  town  of  Chesterfield  to  Matlock 
Bridge  ;  and  alo  the  road  leading 
out  of  the  6aid  road  over  Damley 
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Bridge  to  Cross  Green ;  and  also  the 
road  leading  out  of  the  last-mentioned 
road  to  the  turnpike  road  near  Rowes- 
ley  bridge,  all  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

xxix.  An  Act  for  amending  the  road 
from  the  Devizes  turnpike  road,  at  or 
near  Somerham  Brook,  through  Melk- 
sham,  to  the  Horse  and  Jockey  in  the 
parish  of  Box  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
and  certain  other  roads  leading  out 
of  the  said  road,  all  in  the  said 
county. 

xxx.  An  Act  for  improving  the  roads 
from  Darlaston  Bridge,  through  New¬ 
castle-under-Lyme,  to  Butt  Lane  and 
Linley  Lane,  and  from  the  Black  Lion 
to  Shelton  Wharf,  all  in  the  county 
of  Stafford. 

xxxi.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  road  from  Otley  to  Skipton  in 
the  county  of  York. 

xxxii.  An  Act  for  altering  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  two  Acts  of  the 
ninth  and  nineteenth  years  of  his 
late  majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
for  building  and  completing  a  bridge 
at  Worcester  over  the  river  Severn, 
and  for  opening  convenient  avenues 
thereto. 

xxxiii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway  Company  to 
vary  and  alter  the  line  of  their  rail¬ 
way,  and  also  the  line  or  lines  of  some 
of  the  branches  therefrom,  and  to 
make  an  additional  branch  therefrom, 
and  for  altering  and  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Act  passed  for  making 
and  maintaining  the  said  railway. 

xxxiv.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  two 
several  Acts  passed  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  and  thirtieth  years  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  King  George  the  Second,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  churclwar- 
dens,  overseers,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Saviour  in  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Southwark  in  the  county  of 
Surry,  to  hold  a  market  within  the 
said  parish. 

xxxv.  An  Act  for  paving,  lighting, 
watching,  cleansing,  and  improving 
the  town  of  Knaresbo rough  in  the 
West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York, 
and  that  part  of  the  township  of 
Scriven-wich-Tentergate  which  ad¬ 
joins  the  said  town,  and  is  called 
Tentergate. 

xxxvi.  An  Act  for  lighting  with  gas  the 
town  of  Rochdale,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  thereof,  within  the  parish 
of  Rochdale  in  the  county  palatine  of 
I^an  caster. 
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xxxvii.  An  Act  for  lighting  with  gas  the 
town  of  Belfast,  and  the  suburbs 
thereof. 

xxxviii.  An  Act  for  establishing  an  ad¬ 
ditional  company  for  lighting  the  city 
and  suburbs  of  Dublin  with  gas. 
xxxix.  An  Act  for  lighting  with  oil  gas 
the  town  of  Liverpool  and  certain 
places  adjacent  thereto, 
xl.  An  Act  for  lighting  with  gas  the 
public  streets,  lanes,  passages,  and 
places,  and  the  houses,  warehouses, 
and  other  buildings,  within  the  king's 
town  and  parish  of  Maidstone  in  the 
county  of  Kent. 

xli.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  from  Alfreton  in  the 
county  of  Derby  to  the  town  of  Derby, 
xlii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  turnpike  road  from  Horsham 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  by  Bewbush, 
to  the  town  of  Crawley  in  the  said 
county. 

xliii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  turnpike  road  from  the  turnpike 
road  between  the  town  of  Mold  in 
the  county  of  Flint  and  the  town  of 
Wrexham  in  the  county  of  Denbigh, 
to  the  turnpike  road  between  the 
toivn  of  Ruthin  in  the  said  county  of 
Denbigh  and  the  town  of  Wrexham 
aforesaid,  and  also  two  several 
branches  of  road  therefrom, 
xliv.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  turnpike  road  from  East  Teign- 
mouth,  through  Dawlish,  Starei'oss, 
and  Kenton,  to  communicate  with  the 
Exeter  turnpike  road  in  the  parish  of 
Exminster,  all  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
xlv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  amend¬ 
ing  the  road  from  Wrexham  in  the 
county  of  Denbigh,  to  Barnhill  in  the 
county  of  Chester  ;  and  for  making 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  road  branch¬ 
ing  out  of  the  said  road  at  Pwll-y- 
rhwyd  to  the  borough  of  Holt  in  the 
said  county  of  Denbigh, 
xlvi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  leading  from  the 
Botley  turnpike  road  on  Curdridge 
Common  in  the  parish  of  Bishops 
Waltham,  to  the  Gosport  turnpike 
road  at  or  near  Filmer  Hill  in  the 
parish  of  Westmeon,  with  a  branch 
from  the  said  road  on  Corhampton- 
Down  to  the  village  of  Corhampton, 
all  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
xlvii.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  improv¬ 
ing  divers  roads  in  the  counties  of 
Stafford  and  Salop,  comprised  in 
three  districts,  called  the  Eccleshall, 


.  Newport,  and  Watling  Street  district,* 
the  Newcastle  and  Eccleshall  district, 
and  the  Hilton  and  Honnington  dis¬ 
trict. 

xlviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing,  widening,  and  improving  the 
roads  from  the  West  end  of  Toller 
Lane  near  Bradford  through  Haworth, 
to  Blue  Bell  near  Colne,  and  from 
the  Two  Laws  to  Kighley,  in  tire 
counties  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

xlix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  Yorkshire 
district  of  the  road  from  Keighley, 
-in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  to  Kirkby  in  Kendal,  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  and  for  ma¬ 
king  several  diversions  therefrom, 
within  the  said  West  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York. 

1.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road  from 
Stage  Cross  in  the  town  of  Melton 
Mowbray  in  the  county  of  Leicester 
to  the  town  of  Grantham  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Lincoln. 

li.  An  Act  for  improving  and  maintain¬ 
ing  in  repair  divers  roads  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Stafford,  leading  from  Newcas¬ 
tle-under-Lyme,  to  Blyth  Marsh, 
from  Cliff  Bank  to  Snape  Max’sh, 
from  Lower  Lane  to  Hem  Heath,  and 
from  Shelton  to  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. 

lii.  An  Act  for  moi’e  effectually  making,, 
repairing,  and  improving  certain 
roads,  leading  to  and  from  Liskeard, 
and  certain  other  roads  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon. 

liii.  An  Act  for  making,  amending, 
widening,  and  keeping  in  repair,  cer¬ 
tain  roads  passing  through  or  near 
the  town  of  Ilminster  in  the  county 
of  Somerset. 

liv.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining 
a  turnpike  road  from  Wibsey  Low 
Moor  near  Bradford,  through  Brig- 
house,  to  Huddersfield,  with  three 
diversions  or  branches  from  such 
road,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  York. 

Iv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  amend¬ 
ing  the  roads  from  the  Little  Bridge 
oyer  the  end  of  the  Drain  next  Wis- 
beach  River,  lying  between  Roper’s 
Fields  and  the  Bell  Inn  in  Wisbeach, 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  to  the  West  end  of 
Long  Bridge  in  South  Lynn,  in  the 
borough  of  King’s  Lynn,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Norfolk  ;  and  for  amending, 
improving,  and  keeping  in  repair 
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certain  other  roads  therein  mentioned, 
in  the  said  county  of  Norfolk, 
lvi.  An  Act  for  continuing  the  term 
and  powers  of  an  Act  of  his  late 
majesty’s  reign,  for  repairing  the 
road  from  the  North  end  of  Bridge 
ford  Lane,  in  the  county  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  to  the  Bowling  Green  at  Ket¬ 
tering,  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
lvii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  from  the  city  of  Cantei'- 
bury  to  the  Dover  turnpike  road,  in 
the  parish  of  Barham  in  the  county 
of  Kent;  and  for  lighting,  watering, 
and  watching  part  of  the  said  road, 
leading  into  the  said  city  of  Canter¬ 
bury. 

Iviii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  turnpike  road  from  Holehouse 
or  Riding,  near  Greenfield  to  Saddle- 
worth,  to  join  the  Stayley  turnpike 
road,  and  also  to  join  the  Halifax  and 
Sheffield  turnpike  road,  all  in  the 
West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York, 
lix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  amend¬ 
ing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  roads 
from  the  town  of  Uttoxeter  to  the 
town  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  so  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Uttoxeter  district  of  the 
said  roads ;  and  for  making  certain 
new  pieces  of  road  to  communicate 
therewith,  all  in  the  said  county  of 
Stafford. 

lx.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  amending 
the  road  from  Castle  Street  at  the 
end  of  the  town  of  Hinckley  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  to  the  end  of  the 
town  of  Lutterworth  in  the  same 
county. 

lxi.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  amending 
the  road  from  the  town  of  Market 
Harborough  in  the  county  of  Leices¬ 
ter  to  the  city  of  Coventry, 
lxii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  roads  from  Dyed  Way  to 
Somerton,  and  from  Gawbridge  to 
Tintinhull  Fords,  and  from  a  stream 
of  water  called  Ford,  to  Cartgate  in 
Martock,  and  other  roads  therein- 
mentioned,  in  the  county  of  Somer¬ 
set. 

lxiii.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  widen- 
-  ing  the  road  from  Rugby,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Warwick,  to  the  turnpike  road 
from  Lutterworth  to  Market  Harbo¬ 
rough,  in  the  counties  of  Leicester 
and  Northampton. 

lxiv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  road  from  the 
South  end  of  Sparrows  Herne  on 


Bushey  Heath,  through  the  Market 
towns  of  Watford,  Berkhamstead 
Saint  Peter,  and  Tring,  in  the  county 
of  Hertford,  by  Pettipher’s  Elms,  to 
the  turnpike  road  at  Walton,  near 
Aylesbury,  in  the  county  of  Buck¬ 
ingham. 

lxv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  roads  from  Staplecross  to 
Hornscross,  and  from  Hornscross  to 
the  turnpike  road  near  Brickwall 
House  in  the  parish  of  Northiam, 
and  from  Hornscross  to  the  turnpike 
road  near  the  Windmill  in  the  parish 
of  Beckley,  and  from  Staplecross  to 
Bodiam  Bridge  and  to  the  turnpike 
road  at  Silver  Hill,  all  in  the  county 
of  Sussex. 

lxvi.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  roads  from  Barnsley  Common 
to  Grange  Moor  and  White  Cross, 
and  from  the  Guide  Post  in  Barugh 
over  Barugh  Brook  into  the  township 
of  Cawthorne,  all  in  the  county  of 
York. 

lxvii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  amend¬ 
ing,  repairing,  and  keeping  in  repair, 
the  road  from  the  Toll  Gate  in  the 
parish  of  Kettering  through  Welling¬ 
borough,  in  the  county  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  and  through  Olney  over  Sher¬ 
rington  Bridge,  to  Newport  Pagnell, 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham. 

lxviii.  An  Act  for  raising  a  further  sum 
of  money  for  carrying  into  execution 
an  Act  passed  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  late  majesty  King  George 
the  Third,  intituled  “  An  Act  for  re¬ 
building  the  church,  and  improving 
the  churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Paul  Shadwell  in  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  ;  and  for  amending  the  said 
Act. 

lxix.  An  Act  for  better  supplying  the 
city  of  Worcester  and  the  liberties 
thereof  with  water ;  and  for  more 
effectually  paving,  lighting,  watching, 
and  otherwise  improving  the  said 
city. 

lxx.  An  Act  for  lighting  and  watehing 
the  parish  and  town  of  Greenwich  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  and  removing 
and  preventing  nuisances  therein. 

lxxi.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  police 
of  the  barony  of  Gorbals,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark  ;  paving,  cleansing, 
and  lighting  the  streets,  erecting  a 
Bridewell,  and  other  purposes  relat¬ 
ing  thereto. 

lxxii.  An  Act  for  lighting  the  town  and 
burgh  of  Paisley,  and  suburbs  and 
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places  adjacent,  with  gas,  and  for 
other  purposes  relating  thereto. 

lxxiii.  An  Act  for  lighting  with  gas  the 
town  of  Woolwich  in  the  county  of 
Kent. 

lxxiv.  An  Act  for  lighting  with  gas  the 
city  of  York,  and  the  suburbs  and 
vicinity  thereof. 

lxxv.  An  Act  for  lighting,  watching, 
and  cleansing  the  Grange  Road,  and 
other  parts  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey. 

lxxvi.  An  Act  for  explaining,  amending, 
and  rendering  more  effectual  an  Act 
of  his  late  majesty,  for  draining  cer¬ 
tain  commons  and  fens  lying  between 
the  rivers  Glen  and  Wellend,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  and  for  increasing 
the  rates  thereby  authorised,  and  im¬ 
posing  additional  rates  for  more  effec¬ 
tually  draining  the  said  lands. 

Ixxvii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  Wadsley  and  Langset  turn¬ 
pike  road,  and  extending  the  same  in 
two  lines  to  join  the  Huddersfield  and 
Woodhead  turnpike  road,  in  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Upperthong  and  Honley,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York. 

lxxviii.  An  Act  for  continuing  the  term 
and  altering  and  enlarging  the  powers 
of  three  Acts  passed  in  the  first, 
twenty-first,  and  forty-second  years  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  majesty,  for 
amending  and  widening  the  road 
leading  from  the  town  of  Falmouth, 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  through 
the  towns  of  Penryn,  Helston,  and 
Marazion,  and  from  thence  to  and 
over  Marazion  river  and  bridge,  and 
two  hundred  feet  to  the  westward  of 
the  said  river  and  bridge. 

lxxix.  An  Act  for  better  and  more  effec¬ 
tually  improving  and  keeping  in  re¬ 
pair  the  road  leading  from  the  town 
of  Kingston. upon-Thames,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  to  a  place  called 
Sheetbridge,  near  Petersfield,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton. 

Ixxx.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  road  from  Norwich  to  Faken- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

Ixxxi.  An  Act  for  amending  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  repair  the  roads  from  Dover 
to  Barham  Downs,  and  from  Dover 
to  the  town  of  Folkestone,  and  from 
thence  through  the  parish  of  Folke¬ 
stone  to  Sandgate,  in  the  county  of 
Kent. 

lxxxii.  An  A~t  for  improving  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  repair  the  road  from  Tarpor- 


ley,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Chester, 
to  the  South-east  end  of  Acton  Forge, 
near  Weverham,  in  the  same  county, 
lxxxiii.  An  Act  for  amending  and  main¬ 
taining  the  roads  from  the  North 
Gate  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  over 
Worthy  Cow  Down,  through  Whit¬ 
church  and  other  places,  to  Newtown 
river,  and  from  Worthy  Cow  Down 
aforesaid  through  Wherwell  to  Ando¬ 
ver,  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
lxxxiv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing,  amending,  and  improving 
certain  roads  in  the  several  parishes 
of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey, 
and  Saint  Mary  at  Rotherhithe,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  and  Saint  Paul, 
Deptford,  and  Saint  Nicholas,  Dept¬ 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
lxxxv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  from  the  South  End 
of  Brown’s  Lane,  in  the  parish  of 
Great  Staughton,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  to  the  Bedford  turnpike 
road  in  the  parish  of  Lavendon  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham, 
lxxxvi.  An  Act  for  repairing,  widening, 
and  maintaining  the  road  leading 
from  Horsham  in  the  county  of  Sus¬ 
sex,  through  Dorking  and  Leather- 
head,  to  Epsom  in  the  county  of  Sur¬ 
rey,  and  from  Capel  to  Stone  Street, 
at  Ockley,  in  the  said  county  of  Surrey, 
lxxxvii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  company 
of  proprietors  of  the  navigation  from 
the  Trent  to  the  Mersey  to  make  an 
additional  tunnel  through  Harecastle 
Hill  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  an 
additional  reservoir  in  Knypersley 
Valley  in  the  said  county ;  and  to 
amend  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
several  Acts  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  said  navigation,  and  the  seve¬ 
ral  canals  connected  therewith, 
lxxxviii.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  for 
erecting  and  maintaining  Ferries 
across  the  river  Tay,  in  the  counties 
of  Fife  and  Forfar. 

lxxxix.  An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  passed 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  late 
majesty,  for  building  a  new  church 
within  the  town  and  parish  of  Liver;- 
pool  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  ;  to  vest  the  said  church  and  the 
ground  thereunto  belonging  in  the 
mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses  of  the 
town  of  Liverpool ;  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of  land  in  the  said  town  to  I 
he  appropriated  to  the  use  of  public 
cemeteries  ;  and  to  restrict  the  burial 
of  corpses  in  the  present  cemeteries 
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of  the  parish  church  and  parochial 
chapel  there. 

xc.  An  Act  for  paving,  lighting,  clean¬ 
sing,  watching,  and  improving  the 
township  of  Halifax,  and  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  same  with  water. 

xci.  An  Act  for  repairing,  maintaining, 
and  improving  the  highways  and 
other  public  places  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

xcii.  An  Act  for  improving,  paving, 
lighting,  cleansing,  and  watching  the 
town  of  Mansfield  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham. 

xciii.  An  Act  for  better  supplying  with 
water  the  town  of  Skipton  in  the 
West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

xciv.  An  Act  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
across  the  river  Shannon,  and  of  a 
floating  dock  to  accommodate  sharp 
vessels  frequenting  the  port  of  Li¬ 
merick. 

xcv.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  and  en¬ 
large  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  his 
present  majesty’s  reign,  intituled, 
“  An  Act  to  establish  an  additional 
company  for  lighting  certain  parts  of 
the  metropolis  and  parts  adjacent 
with  gas.” 

xcvi.  An  Act  to  establish  a  company 
for  lighting  with  gas  the  town  of 
Northampton. 

xcvii.  An  Act  to  amend  and  explain  the 
powers  of  an  Act  of  his  late  majesty, 
for  lighting  with  gas  the  town  of 
Brighthelmstone,  and  to  raise  a  fur¬ 
ther  sum  of  money  for  carrying  the 
purposes  of  the  said  Act  into  execu¬ 
tion. 

xcviii.  An  Act  for  lighting  with  gas  the 
several  parishes  of  Saint  Botolph  Aid- 
gate,  and  Saint  Paul  Shadwell,  and 
certain  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Saint  George  in  the  East,  otherwise 
Saint  George  Middlesex,  and  Saint 
John  of  Wapping,  and  of  the  hamlets 
of  Mile  End  Old  Town  and  Ratcliff, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

xcix.  An  Act  to  enable  the  company  of 
proprietors  of  the  Dublin  gas  works 
to  raise  more  money  for  the  further 
lighting  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Dub¬ 
lin  with  gas. 

c.  An  Act  for  lighting  the  town  of 
Mansfield  in  the  county  of  Notting¬ 
ham  with  gas. 

ci.  An  Act  to  establish  a  company  for 

*  lighting  the  borough  of  Stamford  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  Saint 
Martin’s  Stamford  Baron  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Northampton,  with  gas. 


cii.  An  Act  for  lighting  with„oil  gas  the 
city  of  Bristol  and  the  parish  of 
Clifton  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
and  certain  Parishes  adjacent  thereto. 

ciii.  An  Act  to  amend  and  render  more 
effectual  an  Act  passed  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
majesty  king  George  the  Third,  for 
repealing  several  Acts  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  for  draining  certain  fen  lands 
in  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  counties  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  near  Mildenhall 
river,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  lands  in 
the  first  district  therein  described, 
and  for  making  better  provision  for 
draining  and  preserving  the  said 
lands. 

civ.  An  Act  for  amending  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  roads  leading  to  the  town  of 
Oakhampton  in  the  county  of  Devon. 

cv.  An  Act  for  amending,  improving, 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  turnpike  road  in  the 
Horse  Fair  in  the  town  of  Banbury 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  through 
Swalcliffe  in  the  said  county  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  through  Brailes  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  to  the  bridge 
crossing  the  river  Stour  in  the  parish 
of  Barcheston  in  the  said  county  of 
Warwick. 

cvi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Whitechapel  church  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  unto  Passing- 
ford  bridge,  and  through  and  to  the 
end  of  the  several  parishes  or  places 
of  Shenfield  and  Woodford,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  relating  thereto. 

cvii.  An  Act  for  amending  the  road 
leading  from  the  New  Wall  on  the 
parade  in  Castleton  in  the  parish  of 
Rochdale,  through  Middleton,  to  the 
Meer  Stone  in  Great  Heaton,  and  to 
the  town  of  Manchester,  all  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster ;  and 
for  diverting  certain  parts  of  the 
said  road. 

cviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  leading  from  Bea- 
consfield  in  the  county  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  to  Stoken  Church  in  the  county 
of  Oxford. 

cix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  making 
and  maintaining  the  road  from  Mod- 
bury,  through  the  town  of  Plympton, 
to  the  North  end  of  Lincotta  Lane, 
and  from  Modbury  to  within  four 
hundred  yards  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Lary,  and  also  a  road  from  Addistone 
Hill,  in  the  parish  -of  Holbaten,  to 
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the  Totness  road  at  Lady  Down,  in 
the  parish  of  Ugbo rough,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Devon. 

cx.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  improving 
the  road  leading  from  Skipton  in  the 
county  of  York  to  Colne  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster. 

cxi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  from  Wansford  bridge  in 
the  county  of  Northampton  to  Stan¬ 
ford,  and  from  Stanford  to  Bourn,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln. 

cxii.  An  Act  for  making  and  repairing 
certain  roads  from  Redrow  to  Peat- 
hill  in  the  county  of  Stirling. 

cxiii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  im¬ 
proving  and  keeping  in  repair  the 
pier  and  harbour  of  Minehead  in  the 
county  of  Somerset. 

exiv.  An  Act  for  altering  and  amending 
two  Acts,  passed  in  the  eleventh  and 
thirty-third  years  of  his  late  majesty 
king  George  the  Third,  for  consoli¬ 
dating,  extending,  and  rendering  more 
effectual  the  powers  granted  by  seve¬ 
ral  Acts  of  parliament,  for  making, 
enlarging,  amending,  and  cleansing 
the  vaults,  drains,  and  sewers  within 
the  city  of  London  and  liberties  there¬ 
of  ;  and  for  paving,  cleansing,  and 
lighting  the  streets,  lanes,  squares, 
yards,  courts,  alleys,  passages,  and 
places,  and  preventing  and  removing 
obstructions  and  annoyances  within 
the  same. 

cxv.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  and  en¬ 
large  the  powers  of  the  several  Acts 
passed  for  more  effectually  supplying 
with  water  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  in 
the  parish  of  Manchester,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster. 

cxvi.  An  Act  to  amend  several  Acts  for 
erecting  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Thames,  from  the  city  of  London,  to 
the  opposite  bank,  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Saviour,  in  the  county  of  Sur¬ 
rey. 

cxvii.  An  Act  for  building  a  church  or 
chapel  of  ease  in  the  hamlet  of  Far 
Town,  and  parish  of  Huddersfield,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York. 

<cxviii.  An  Act  for  extinguishing  tithes 
and  customary  payments  in  lieu  of 
tithes,  and  all  demands  for  Easter 
offerings,  within  the  London  or  City 
liberty  of  Saint  Andrew,  Holborn,  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  for  making 
compensation  in  lieu  thereof. 

cxix.  An  Act  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  gas  light  and  coke  company,  and 


to  amend  several  Acts  passed  in  the 
reign  of  his  late  majesty  relating  to 
the  said  company. 

cxx.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  roads 
from  Oxdown  Gate  in  Popham  Lane, 
to  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  from 
the  said  city  through  Hursley  to 
Chandler’s  Ford,  and  from  Hursley 
aforesaid  to  the  turnpike  road  at 
Romsey,  and  from  the  Hundred  at 
Romsey,  through  Chilworth,  to  the 
river  at  Swarthling,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  and  from  the  said  turn¬ 
pike  road  at  Romsey,  through  Ring- 
wood,  in  the  said  county,  to  Longham 
Bridge  and  Wimborne  Minster,  in 
the  county  of  Dorset, 
cxxi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  roads  leading  from  a 
place  called  the  Welsh  Harp,  in  the 
township  of  Stonnall,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  to  Stone  Bridge,  and  from 
Castle  Bromwich  to  Birmingham,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick, 
cxxii.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  roads 
from  the  borough  of  Tam  worth,  in 
the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Warwick, 
to  the  town  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  and  from 
Harrington  Bridge  (heretofore  Saw- 
ley  Ferry)  in  the  said  county  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  to  a  turnpike  gate  at  or  near 
the  end  of  Swarcliffe  Lane  leading  to 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  aforesaid, 
cxxiii.  An  Act  to  enlarge  the  powers  of, 
and  render  more  effectual  certain 
Acts  of  the  twenty-second  and  thirty- 
second  years  of  the  reign  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  king  George  the  Second,  and 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  majesty  king  George  the 
Third,  for  the  more  easy  and  speedy 
recovery  of  small  debts  within  the 
town  and  borough  of  Southwark,  and 
the  several  parishes  and  places  in  the 
said  Acts  mentioned,  and  to  regulate 
the  fees  payable  to  the  court  thereby 
established. 

cxxiv.  An  Act  to  allow  further  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  docks  and 
other  works  belonging  to  the  London 
Dock  Company. 

cxxv.  An  Act  for  altering  the  time  for 
holding  general  annual  meetings  for 
licensing  alehouses  within  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  for  authorizing  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  said 
county  to  remunerate  high  constables, 
cxxvi.  An  Act  for  the  better  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  the 
due  appropriation  of  the  public  re¬ 
venues  thereof. 


/ 
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PRICE  OF  STOCKS  in  each  Month  in  1823, 
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NUMBER  OF  BANKRUPTS  IN  1823. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  SUGAR  AND  HAY. 


Sugar 
per  Cwt. 

Hay 

per  Load. 
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per  Cwt.  ' 
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per  Load, 
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PRICE  OF  BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 


Average  Prices  per  Stone  of  8lb.  of  Butcher's  Meat  in  Newgate 

Market  in  the  Year  1823. 
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8 

2 

8  to  4 

8 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

April  .  • 

2 

6  to  3 

6 

3 

0  to  4 

0 

2 

8  to  4 

0 

3 

4  to  4 

8 

4 

0  to  5 

8 

May .... 

3 

0  to  3 

10 

3 

4  to  4 

4 

3 

0  to  5 

4 

3 

0  to  5 

0 

4 

0  to  5 

8 

June. . . . 

2 

6  to  3 

6 

2 

10  to  3 

6 

2 

8  to  4 

0 

2 

4  to  4 

4 

3 

4  to  5 

0 

July .... 

2 

4  to  3 

2 

2 

8  to  3 

6 

3 

0  to  4 

8 

2 

8  to  4 

4 

3 

4  to  4 

4 

August. . 

2 

4  to  3 

4 

2 

8  to  3 

4 

2 

8  to  4 

4 

2 

4  to  4 

4 

3 

0  to  4 

0 

Sept-. . . . 

2 

4  to  3 

0 

2 

8  to  3 

8 

3 

0  to  4 

4 

2 

8  to  4 

4 

3 

0  to  4 

0 

October.. 

2 

0  to  3 

0 

2 

4  to  3 

0 

2 

8  to  4 

4 

2 

8  to  4 

8 

2 

8  to  4 

0 

Nov . 

2 

0  to  3 

0 

2 

4  to  3 

4 

2 

8  to  4 

4 

2 

4  to  4 

8 

2 

8  to  3 

8 

Dec . 

2 

4  to  3 

4 

2 

4  to  3 

4 

2 

8  to  4 

8 

2 

4  to  4 

8 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE  for  1823. 


Month, 

Barometer 

Thermometer. 

Pluvia- 

meter. 

'Winds. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

High. 

Low. 

Mean. 

Inches. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

N.  E. 

S.E. 

N.W- 

s.w. 

January . 

30,06 

28,97 

29,6035 

48 

4 

30,49 

1,125 

3 

2 

8 

2 

11 

0 

1 

4 

February 

30,15 

28,59 

29,3757 

50 

27 

37,33 

3,15 

5 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

11 

Match . . 

30,30 

28,97 

29,6956 

60 

27 

41,11 

1, 

3 

6 

2 

7 

1 

1 

2 

9 

April  .. 

30, 3Q 

29,24 

29,7572 

65 

36 

45,17 

1,625 

3 

1 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 

6 

May.... 

30,29 

29,44 

29,8478 

78 

32 

55,74 

,85 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

0 

17 

June  .  . . 

30,20 

29,27 

29,8274 

77 

36 

57,10 

1,725 

4 

0 

1 

3 

8 

0 

3 

11 

July.... 

29,98 

29,50 

29,7185 

75 

42 

59,79 

2,325 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

3 

19 

August. . 

30,13 

29,49 

29,8118 

78 

39 

61,02 

1,925 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

22 

Septem. 

30  27 

29,23 

29,8959 

73 

30 

55,81 

,775 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

3 

3 

13 

October . 

30,29 

28,73 

29,5837 

60 

28 

46,72 

4,275 

0 

2 

1 

1 

6 

5 

4 

12 

No  vein. 

30,48 

29,36 

30,0103 

56 

21 

43,43 

1,95 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

4 

2 

15 

Decern . 

30,37 

28,91 

29,5361 

52 

25 

39,26 

2,575 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

8 

18 

Vear. 

30,48 

28,59 

29,  722 

73 

4 

47,74 

23,3 

25 

19 

5 

37 

52 

21 

29 

157 
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Christened. — Males,  13,945  ;  Females,  13,734.  Total,  27,679. 
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Returns  of  the  Number  of  Persons  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
the  other  Prisons  in  London,  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  from  the  several 
Police  Offices;  by  the  several  Magistrates  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  of  the  Counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  in  the  Years  1821, 
1822,  and  1823. 


1. — Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  committed  to  his  Majesty’s  Gaol  of  New¬ 
gate,  by  the  several  Magistrates  from  the  Police  Offices  of  London  and 
Middlesex. 

In  the  Year  1821. 


Police  Offices. 

Number 

Committed. 

/ 

Bills  found 
by  the 
Grand  Jury. 

Bills  not 
found  by 
the  Grand 
Jury. 

No  Prose¬ 
cution,  Bills 
not  having 
been  pie- 
terred. 

Couvicted. 

Acquitted. 

Mansion  House - - - 

109 

100 

7 

2 

80 

20 

Guildhall  . 

152 

134 

15 

3 

114 

20 

Bow  Street . 

348 

298 

43 

7 

224 

74 

Marlborough  Street  . . 

340 

304 

31 

5 

240 

64 

Queen  Square . 

97 

87 

9 

1 

58 

29 

Mary-le-bone . 

64 

57 

7 

none. 

33 

24 

Hatton  Garden . 

199 

185 

14 

none. 

154 

31 

Worship  Street . . 

273 

249 

22 

2 

205 

44 

Lambeth  Street . 

152 

111 

36 

5 

82 

29 

Thames  Police  . . 

81 

61 

20 

none. 

.  ..  43 

18 

Shadwell . 

93 

75 

13 

5 

41 

34 

In  the  Year  1822. 


Mansion  House . 

116 

107 

8 

1 

84 

* 

23 

Guildhall  . 

184 

162 

19 

3 

133 

29 

Bow  Street . 

220 

191 

25 

4 

148 

43 

Marlborough  Street  .. 

292 

270 

19 

3 

195 

75 

Queen  Square . 

106 

92 

13 

1 

63 

29 

Mary-le-bone . 

142 

116 

23 

3 

90 

26 

Hatton  Garden . 

203 

188 

13 

2 

150 

38 

Worship  Street . 

293 

268 

24 

1 

176 

92 

Lambeth  Street . 

217 

166 

44 

7 

115 

51 

Thames  Police  . 

167 

136 

25 

6 

90 

46 

In  the  Year  1823. 


Mansion  House . 

81 

76 

5 

none. 

62 

14 

Guildhall  . 

314 

280 

31 

3 

198 

82 

Bow  Street . 

172 

160 

10 

2 

104 

56 

Marlborough  Street  ..’ 

326 

282 

41 

3 

194 

88 

Queen  Square  . 

92 

77 

12 

3 

60 

27 

Mary-le-bone . j 

144 

116 

25 

3 

90  •] 

26 

Hatton  Garden . 

194 

184 

9 

1 

137 

47 

Worship  Street . 

273 

241 

31 

1 

165 

76 

Lambeth  Street . 

162 

134 

27 

1 

99 

35 

Thames  Police  . 

178 

142 

35 

1 

92, 

’  50 

252 
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2.t- -Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  committed  to  New  Prison  Clerkenwell, 
from  the  several  Police  Offices,  in  the  Years  1821,  1822,  and  1823. 


OFFICES. 

1.  Bow  Street  . . 

2.  Thames  Police . . .  . . . . 

3.  Lambeth  Street . . 

4.  Worship  Street . 

5.  Hatton  Garden  . . 

6.  Mary-le*bone,  from  16  July  1821,  and 

Shadwell  previous  to  that  day 

7.  Marlborough  Street . . 

8.  Queen  Square  . 

9.  Union  Hall . . 

Totals 


Year  1821. 

Year  1822. 

Year  1823. 

Total. 

538 

398 

270 

1,206 

185 

323 

421 

929 

776 

964 

i-H 

00 

2,611 

1,008 

882 

894 

2,784 

912 

1,038 

1,006 

2,956 

277 

410 

389 

1,076 

715 

751 

688 

2,154 

51 

67 

56 

174 

1 

- 

- 

1 

4,463 

4,833 

4,595 

13,891 

YEAR. 

Number 
against 
whom  Bills 
were  found 
by  the 
Grand  Jury. 

Number 

Convicted. 

DISCHARGED. 

NUMBER  OF  COMMITMENTS. 

On  Verdict 
of 

Not  Guilty. 

From  non-ap¬ 
pearance  of 
Witnesses  or 
Prosecutors 
upon 

Indictments. 

Of  those 

Convicted. 

Of  those 

Acquitted. 

Of  those 

Discharged. 

1821.... 

345 

209 

98 

38 

209 

98 

38 

1822 . 

439 

296 

116 

27 

300 

116 

28 

1823.... 

406 

248 

121 

37 

252 

123 

41 

Totals . . 

1,190 

753 

335 

102 

761 

33  7 

107 
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3. — Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  committed,  and  convicted,  to  the  House  of 
Correction  in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  from  the  several  Police  Offices,  in  the  Years 
1821,  1822,  and  1823  ;  upon  summary  Orders. 


POLICE  OFFICES. 

NUMBERS  COMMITTED. 

Numbers 
whom  Bills 
found  by  the 
Grand  Jury. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

TOTAL. 

Bow  Street . 

163 

27  5 

26b 

704 

none. 

Marlborough  Street.. 

610 

270 

503 

1,383 

none. 

Hatton  Garden  .... 

701 

597 

492 

1,790 

none. 

Worship  Street  .... 

213 

470 

643 

1,326 

none. 

Lambeth  Street  .... 

246 

492 

707 

1,445 

none. 

Thames  Police  .... 

140 

615 

487 

1,242 

none. 

Shadwell  . . 

44 

- 

- 

44 

none. 

Mary-le-bone . 

103 

214 

173 

490 

none. 

Queen  Square . 

12 

47 

48 

107 

none. 

2,232 

2,980 

3,319 

8,531 

POLICE  OFFICES. 

NUMBERS  C  ONVICTED. 

NUMBERS  DISCHARGED. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

TOTAL. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

TOTAL. 

Bow  Street . 

108 

242 

251 

601 

163 

256 

254 

673 

Marlborough  Street.. 

480 

246 

483 

1,209 

645 

254 

537 

1,436 

Hatton  Garden  '. . . . 

666 

584 

479 

1,729 

611 

634 

496 

1,741 

Worship  Street  .... 

208 

454 

635 

1,297 

215 

436 

653 

1,304 

Lambeth  Street  .... 

227 

489 

698 

1,414 

238 

459 

694 

1,391 

Thames  Police  .... 

130 

606 

486  . 

1,222 

104 

699 

397 

1,200 

Shadwell  . . 

35 

•  • 

•  • 

35 

47 

•  • 

•  • 

47 

Mary-le-bone . 

101 

208 

162 

471 

78 

248 

164 

0 

Queen  Square . 

12 

47 

47 

106 

13 

48 

45 

106 

1 1,967. 

2,876 

3,241 

8,084 

2,114 

3,034 

3,240 

8,388 
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6. — Return  of  t he  Number  of  Persons  committed  to  the  County  Gaol  of  Surrey,  from  the  several  Police  Offices,  by  the  several  Magistrates 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  of  the  Counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  in  the  Years  1821,  1822,  and  1823. 
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Number  of 
Commitments 
of  those  so 
Acquitted. 

r1')  i 

1  1 

73 

Number  oi 
Commitmeoi 
of  those  so 
Convicted, 

oct  J 

1  1 

Number 

Acquitted. 

1  1 

l  1 

Number 

Convicted. 

©5  CM  !>.  CO  | 
COHr-i  1 

r-H 

I  1 

Number  of 
those  Commit¬ 
ted,  against 
whom  Bills 
were  found 
by  the 
Grand  Jury. 
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Table  of  the  Extent  and  State  of  the  Royal  Forests. 
( From  the  Crown  Land  Reports.) 


1  t  wj  ■*'  4,/.,*  .  ,  -S  * .  '  v—  +  <  4  J  t  1 

Acres  in 
each  Forest. 

Acres 

enclosed  for 
the  growth  of 
Timber. 

New  Forest  . . . . , . 

66  942 

6  000 

T)ean  Forest . . 

23  015 

1  1  000 

Alice  Holt  Forest  . . . . . 

1,892 

1,892 

WoollR6r  F()r0St  «  e  «  •  ♦  rim  ••«»  •••«•••  ••»«••••»• 

5,949 

1,700 

Bere  Forest  . . . . . . . 

1  417 

1  417 

vi  1  w 

Whittlewood  Forest  . . . . 

5,424 

3,895 

SalceyForest  . . 

1,847 

1,121 

Whichwood  Forest . . . 

3,709 

1,841 

Waltham  Forest  . . . 

3  278 

Windsor  Forest  . .  . . . . . 

*  f 

4,402 

4,402 

Delamere  Forest. . . r  r 

3,847 

3,847 

Parkhurst  Forest , . . .  , . . . . 

900 

900 

122,622 

38,015 
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LAW  CASES  AND  NARRATIVES. 


Assize  Court  at  Paris. 

Trial  of  Castaing,  the  Physician, 
for  Murder.-—  Nov.  11-1 7* 

THE  trial  commenced  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  1 1th  of  November.  At 
a  quarter  past  10  o’clock,  Cas¬ 
taing,  the  prisoner,  was  brought 
into  court.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  a  fair  complexion,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  figure,  with  a  mild  and 
gentle  voice,  and  of  peculiarly  calm 
and  decorous  manners.  The  bar, 
upon  which  the  articles  necessary 
to  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner 
are  usually  placed,  did  not  upon 
this  occasion  present  any  blood¬ 
stained  garments,  or  any  spoils 
taken  from  the  person  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  victim :  hut  a  range  of  de¬ 
canters,  bottles,  and  phials,  con¬ 
taining  either  the  poisons  found  in 
the  house  of  the  accused,  or  the 
analyzed  results  of  them  ;  together 
with  two  chests,  tied  and  sealed 
up,  in  which  were  contained  other 
substances,  designed  as  tests  for 
them. 

The  prisoner  declared  his  name 
to  be  Edme  Samuel  Castaing,  his 
age  to  be  27  years  or  thereabouts, 
his  profession  to  be  that  of  physic, 
his  birth-place  to  be  Alen^on,  and 
his  residence  to  be  No.  31,  Rue 
d’Enfer,  Paris. 

The  indictment  was  then  read, 
and  occupied  the  time  of  the  court 
from  eleven  o’clock  till  half-past 
two.  It  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  containing  a  distinct 
Vol.  LXV. 


charge  against  the  prisoner.  The 
first  was,  that  early  in  the  month  of 
October,  1822,  he  attempted  the 
life  of  Daniel  Hippolyte  Ballet  by 
certain  substances  calculated  to 
produce  death ;  the  second,  that, 
about  the  same  time,  in  conjunction 
with  Claude  Louis  Auguste  Ballet, 
deceased,  he  purposely  destroyed 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  the 
above-mentioned  Daniel  Hippolyte 
Ballet ;  and  the  third,  that  in  the 
last  days  of  the  month  of  May,  and 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1823,  he  also 
attempted  the  life  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Claude  Louis  Auguste 
Ballet,  by  substances  calculated  to 
produce  death.  Under  each  of 
these  charges  there  was  stated  in  the 
indictment  the  motive  which  was 
supposed  to  have  led  the  prisoner 
to  the  commission  of  these  crimes, 
and  also  the  direct  and  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  by  which  they 
were  to  be  established  against  him. 
The  motive  alleged  for  the  murder 
of  Hippolyte  Ballet  was  this : — 
that  Castaing,  who  was  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  any  private  fortune,  hav¬ 
ing  been  distinguished  from  his 
earliest  youth,  for  a  profligacy  of 
conduct,  which  led  him  into  the 
most  ruinous  expenses,  determined 
to  supply  those  expenses  by  mur¬ 
dering  Hippolyte  Ballet,  by  de¬ 
stroying  his  genuine  will,  by  forg¬ 
ing  another,  and  by  selling  the 
will  so  forged  for  a  valuable 
consideration  to  his  brother 
Louis  Auguste.  The  circumstances 
in  proof  of  CastaignX 
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having  poisoned  Hippolyte  were 
principally  these: — 1st,  That  he 
was  his  medical  adviser,  and,  1 7 
days  before  his  death,  bought  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  acetate 
de  morphine ;  secondly,  that  about 
that  period  he  was  much  engaged 
in  trying  different  poisons,  and  had 
conversed  with  M.  Chevalier  re¬ 
garding  those,  whose  effects  were 
most  likely  to  escape  detection  ; 
thirdly,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  in  which  Hippolyte  was  taken 
ill,  Castaing  trumped  up  a  story  to 
Auguste  regarding  80,000  francs 
having  been  promised  by  Madame 
Martignon  to  some  individual,  pro¬ 
vided  he  could  make  Hippolyte’s 
will  in  her  favour  valid,  a  story 
evidently  invented  to  pave  the 
way  to  his  ulterior  proposition  to 
Auguste  of  procuring  another  will 
for  100,000  francs ;  fourthly,  that, 
four  days  after  this  proposal 
was  made,  Hippolyte  died,  and 
that  the  symptoms,  which  appeared 
on  his  body  being  opened,  were 
such  as  would  ensue  in  case  of  an 
individual’s  being  poisoned  by  the 
acetate  de  morphine  as  well  as  in  case 
of  his  dying  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  The  motive  alleged  for 
the  destruction  of  one  will,  and 
the  forgery  of  another,  was  the 
same  as  that  alleged  for  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  first  crime  ;  and  the 
proofs  of  it  were  as  follows : — The 
existence  of  a  prior  will,  well 
known  to  several  individuals  and 
admitted  by  Auguste  Ballet  and 
the  prisoner ; — the  boast  of  Cas¬ 
taing  to  Auguste,  that  he  had 
caused  the  suppression  of  one  copy 
of  it  that  was  in  the  hands  of  Hip¬ 
polyte,  and  his  declaration  in 
general  terms,  that  the  other  dupli¬ 
cate  must  exist  somewhere  -his 
subsequent  assertion,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  that  Hippolyte  fell  sick,  that 
Madame  Martignon,  the  testator’s 


sister,  had  promised  80,000 
francs  to  the  person  with  whom 
the  will  was  deposited,  if  it  was 
valid ;  and  his  avowal  that  he 
would  take  certain  steps  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Lebret,  the  only  person 
with  whom  it  could  be  deposited ; 
— the  fact  that  no  one  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  Hippolyte  during 
his  short  illness — the  proposal  of 
Castaing,  within  a  few  days  after 
his  death,  to  pay  100,000  francs 
to  Lebret  to  destroy  the  will — 
Castaing’s  visit,  on  the  day  of  Hip- 
polyte’s  death,  to  Lebret,  and  a 
letter  of  Auguste  on  the  same  day 
for  the  immediate  supply  of 
100,000  francs — the  sale  of  Au¬ 
guste’s  effects  by  his  agent  on  the 
7th  of  October  to  that  amount, 
and  his  payment  of  that  sum  to 
Auguste,  in  an  order  on  the  Bank 
of  France — the  payment  of  that 
order  at  the  bank  in  the  presence 
of  Castaing  and  Prignon  —  and 
Castaing’s  denial  and  subsequent 
confession  of  that  circumstance — 
Castaing’s  subsequent  visit  by  him¬ 
self  to  Lebret  —  the  avowal  of 
Auguste  upon  that  day  to  Prignon, 
that  he  had  thrown  100,000 
francs  out  of  the  window  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  his  brother’s  property,  and 
to  Mademoiselle  Percillie  (his  mis¬ 
tress)  that  he  had  done  with 
Lebret,  that  he  had  gotten  his 
brother’s  will,  and  that  there  was 
the  seal  of  it ; — his  declaration  to 
several  witnesses,  that  he  had  paid 
this  sum  of  100,000  francs  by  the 
agency  of  Castaing,  and  Castaing’s 
avowal,  that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
get  Auguste  to  trust  him  with  it ; — 
the  discovery,  after  great  research, 
that  Lebret’s  fortune  did  not  in¬ 
crease  a  single  farthing  about  this 
period,  and  that  Castaing,  who,  a  few 
weeks  before,  could  not  pay  a  bill 
of  600  francs,  had  lent  his  mother 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1822, 
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30,000  francs  without  interest, 
to  be  repaid  in  15  years,  and 
his  mistress  on  the  14th,  4,000 
francs  without  interest,  to  he  re¬ 
paid  in  5  years  ;  and  on  the  same 
day  had  also  purchased  66,000 
francs  in  stock,  making  a  total  of 
100,000  francs; — and  lastly,  the 
absurd,  and  contradictory  accounts, 
which  Castaing  had  given  of 
his  sudden  mode  of  acquiring  so 
much  wealth.  For  the  third 
charge,  that  of  poisoning  Auguste, 
the  same  motive  as  before  was 
suggested,  and  the  proofs  to  esta¬ 
blish  it,  were  arrayed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  :  Castaing,  it  was 
alleged,  had  persuaded  Auguste  to 
make  a  will,  in  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  universal  legatee,  and  on 
obtaining  that  will,  laid  in  a  stock 
of  vegetable  poisons,  amongst  which 
it  was  well  known  that  the  acetate 
de  morphine  was  one.  In  the 
month  of  May  last,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  a  lawyer  called  Malassis, 
on  one  occasion,  to  learn  whether 
a  will  made  in  favour  of  a  physi¬ 
cian  was  valid,  and  on  another  to 
require  him  to  receive  such  a  will, 
adding,  that  the  person  who  had 
made  it  was  attacked  by  a  danger¬ 
ous  disease,  and  had  spit  blood 
several  times — a  circumstance  en¬ 
tirely  false.  In  a  few  days  after 
these  conversations,  Castaing, 
though  his  profession  required  his 
constant  attendance  at  Paris, 
formed  a  country  party  with  Au¬ 
guste  to  visit  St.  Germaine  and  St. 
Cloud.  On  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  May,  they  set  out  for  St. 
Germaine-en-Laye  in  a  small  car¬ 
riage,  and  without  servants,  though 
Auguste  had  three  horses,  a  car¬ 
riage  of  his  own,  and  servants, 
who  were  doing  nothing ; — that 
they  returned  to  Paris  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  same  day,  and  left  it 
in  the  evening  in  the  same  manner 


as  they  had  quitted  in  the  mom-- 
ing.  In  the  interval  between  these 
two  rides,  Castaing  went,  without 
any  apparent  motive,  to  his  own 
house,  in  which  he  kept  a  quantity 
of  acetate  de  morphine,  and  also  to 
the  house  of  Malassis,  where, 
though  Malassis  was  not  at  home, 
he  left  Auguste’s  will  and  a  letter 
without  signature.  On  the  same 
evening,  Castaing  and  his  friend 
arrived  at  St.  Cloud,  walked  to¬ 
gether  during  the  whole  of  the 
60th,  and  in  the  evening,  en¬ 
tered  the  inn  of  the  Blacka¬ 
moor’s  Head.  On  their  entering, 
Castaing  asked  for  some  warm 
wine  for  his  friend,  into  which  he 
said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  put 
any  sugar,  as  he  had  himself 
bought  sugar  in  the  town ;  he 
also  said,  that  he  had  bought 
lemons,  and  these,  it  was  suggested, 
were  for  the  purpose  of  neutral¬ 
izing  the  bitter  taste  of  the  acetate 
de  morphine  in  warm  wine.  After 
the  sugar  and  lemon  had  been  put 
into  the  wine  by  Castaing  without 
witnesses,  it  was  offered  to  Au¬ 
guste,  who  was  so  disgusted  with 
its  bitterness  as  to  drink  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  it.  He  passed,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  restless  night,  and,  in 
the  morning,  was  not  able  to  get 
up.  At  four  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  Castaing  roused  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  inn,  to  open  the  doors, 
that  he  might  walk  into  the  park, 
as  he  said,  but  in  reality  that  he 
might  go  to  Paris,  and  there  pur¬ 
chase  an  emetic,  and  some  acetate 
de  morphine . 

The  indictment  further  stated, 
that  Castaing  on  his  return  to  the 
inn,  immediately  called  for  some 
cold  milk,  and  ordered  Auguste  to 
take  it ;  that  Auguste  did  so,  and 
was  immediately  seized  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  nt  of  sickness  and  purging  ;  that 
Auguste  having  proposed  to  ha.ve 
A*  2 
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a  physician  sent  for  from  Paris,  a 
physician  of  the  place  came  instead, 
who  desired  Castaing  to  prescribe 
for  his  friend ;  that  Castaing 
refused,  and  requested  this  physi¬ 
cian,  M.  Pigache,  to  write  down 
his  prescriptions,  and  that,  having 
obtained  them,  he  preserved  them 
carefully,  in  order  to  show  that 
Auguste  had  been  under  other 
medicinal  advice  than  his ;  that 
this  physician  offered  to  return  to 
see  his  patient,  hut  that  Castaing 
refused  him  leave ;  that  Castaing 
did  not  administer  the  prescriptions 
of  M.  Pigache,  that  M.  Pigache, 
however  repeated  his  visits,  and, 
finding  every  symptom  of  his 
patient  worse,  he  thereupon  cup¬ 
ped  and  bled  him,  which  produced 
some  improvement ;  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  repeat  the  operation,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  Castaing ;  that 
Castaing,  apparently  by  order 
of  Auguste,  sent  for  a  servant  and 
a  carriage  from  Paris,  but  at  the 
same  time,  commanded  m  the  name 
of  Auguste,  in  the  most  express 
terms,  that  his  illness  should  he 
concealed,  and  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  him 
at  St.  Cloud ;  that  on  the  arrival 
of  the  servant,  who  had  been  sent 
for,  he  placed  in  his  hands  two 
keys  belonging  to  Auguste,  and 
ordered  him  to  carry  them  imme¬ 
diately  to  Malassis;  that  M.  Pi¬ 
gache  ordered  a  soothing  draught 
for  the  patient ;  that  Castaing 
gave  him  a  spoonful  of  it,  and 
that,  within  three  minutes,  the 
patient  fell  into  a  fit,  lost  his 
senses,  and  shortly  afterwards  ex¬ 
pired  in  great  agonies ;  that  the 
physicians  examined  the  body  of 
Auguste,  and  found  in  it  upon 
dissection  all  the  symptoms  which 
were  likely  to  he  there,  if  Auguste 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  emetic 
or  the  acetate  de  morphine ,  though 


they  would  not  undertake  to  say 
that  those  drugs  were  the  cause  of 
his  death. 

After  the  reading  of  the  indict¬ 
ment  was  concluded,  the  President 
ordered  the  witnesses  on  both 
sides  to  withdraw.  The  order  was 
immediately  obeyed ;  and  65  wit¬ 
nesses  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
and  26  on  the  part  of  the  defence, 
left  the  court. 

Castaing  was  then  examined  by 
the  President,  and  in  answer  to 
questions  put  to  him,  asserted,  that 
he  had  never  written  a  single 
prescription  for  M.  Hippolyte  Bal¬ 
let  during  his  illness ;  that  he  had 
never  prevented  any  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  from  coming  to  see  him  ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  given 
Madame  Martignon  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  brother,  contrary  to 
his  express  wish  and  desire.  He 
admitted  that  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  effects  of  veget¬ 
able  poisons,  and  that  he  had  bought 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  acetate 
de  morphine  about  the  time  of  M. 
Hippolyte’s  death;  and  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  first  declarations,  at¬ 
tributed  the  rapidity  of  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  death  to  the  bad  state  of 
his  lungs.  He  denied  that  Hip¬ 
polyte  had  ever  made  a  will,  but 
admitted  that  he  had  drawn  up 
the  projet  of  one  upon  a  loose 
piece  of  paper,  in  which  he  left 
the  greater  part  of  his  property  to 
his  uterine  sister,  and  little  or 
nothing  to  his  brother ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  a  conversation 
which  passed  between  himself  and 
Hippolyte,  that  projet  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  Hippolyte  became 
reconciled  to  his  brother  about  a 
month  before  his  death .  He  denied 
that  he  had  ever  paid,  or  said  that 
he  had  paid,  100,000  francs  to 
Lebret  to  obtain  from  him  the 
duplicate  of  the  will  placed  in 
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liis  hands ;  and  asserted  that 
Mademoiselle  Percillie,  in  saying 
that  he  had  made  such  a  declar¬ 
ation,  was  influenced  by  the  hatred 
which  she  felt  against  him  for  his 
endeavours  to  wean  Auguste  from 
her  society.  He  allowed,  that  he 
went,  on  the  8th  of  October,  with 
Auguste  and  Prignon  to  the  bank 
of  France,  but  protested  that 
Auguste  had  never  shown  to  him 
any  notes,  or  bundles  of  notes, 
which  he  then  received.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  he  had  been 
frequently  dunned  for  a  bill  of  600 
francs ;  but  the  reason  of  that 
was  that  he  had  accepted  it  for  a 
friend,  and  that  he  thought  it  hard 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
it.  He  admitted,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  gift  of  100,000  francs 
from  M.  Ballet ;  but  that  was 
partly  in  payment  of  a  perpetual 
rent-charge  of  4,500  francs,  which 
M.  Hippolyte  had  left  him  by  will. 

On  the  third  head  of  charge, 
the  prisoner  admitted  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  Auguste’s  design 
of  making  a  will ;  the  reason, 
which  Auguste,  who  was  a  young 
man,  gave  for  making  it  was,  that, 
after  seeing  his  father,  mother, 
and  brother  die  shortly  after  each 
other,  he  was  afraid  that  he  him¬ 
self  should  not  live  long,  especially 
as  he  frequently  suffered  much 
from  swellings  in  the  throat,  and 
thought  himself  liable  to  a  laryn- 
gian  phthisis,  He  had  gone  with 
Auguste  Ballet,  on  the  25th  of 
May,  to  carry  his  will  to  the  house 
of  Malassis.  On  the  29th  of  May, 
he  had  gone  with  him  to  St.  Ger- 
main-en-Laye,  to  hire  lodgings 
in  the  country  for  the  summer. 
Whilst  there,  they  called  upon 
several  gentlemen  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  after  strolling  in 
the  park,  returned  to  Paris.  At 
this  time,  Auguste  had  no  symp¬ 


toms  of  illness  properly  so  called, 
except  it  were  a  dull  heavy  pain 
in  his  head.  It  was  about  half 
past  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
that  they  started  for  St.  Cloud. 
He  went  there  at  that  hour  to 
please  Auguste,  and  for  no  other 
reason. 

Tuesday ,  Nov.  12. — The  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  prisoner  was 
continued. 

Being  asked  what  motive  Au¬ 
guste  could  have  for  makinghim  his 
universal  legatee,  after  he  had 
already  given  him  100,000  francs 
as  a  reward  for  his  conduct  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  M.  Hippolyte, 
he  replied  that  Auguste  did  not  love 
his  sister,  but  always  recollected  the 
annoyances  which  he  had  suffered 
in  his  youth  from  the  extreme 
partiality  which  his  mother  had 
shown  to  Madame  Martignon. 
Being  likewise  asked  in  what 
manner  he  had  spent  the  30th  of 
May  at  St.  Cloud,  he  replied  that 
they  had  strolled  up  and  down  the 
park  as  far  as  Calvaire,  and  in  the 
evening  as  far  as  Sevres ;  that  they 
had  taken  a  meal  at  Corn aille’s ; 
and  that,  during  that  day,  Auguste 
had  complained  of  the  cholic,  and 
had  more  than  once  been  compelled 
to  retire  into  the  forest.  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  that,  on  entering  their  inn, 
wine  had  been  called  for,  though 
he  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
by  Auguste  or  himself.  He  or¬ 
dered  them  to  put  no  sugar  in  it, 
because  Auguste  had  bought  some 
at  the  confectioner’s.  He  had  him¬ 
self  bought  the  lemons ;  and  the 
only  reason  why  the  keeper  of  the 
inn  was  not  allowed  to  furnish 
every  thing  was,  because  Auguste 
thought  that  they  did  not  know  how 
to  mix  them  properly.  He  quitted 
the  room,  as  the  wine  was  brought 
in,  and  Auguste  mixed  the  lemon 
and  sugar  in  it,  whilst  he  was 
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absent  and  attending  in  bis  medi¬ 
cal  capacity  on  a  servant  of  the 
landlord  who  happened  to  be  ill. 
He  admitted^  that;  on  his  return; 
Auguste  complained  to  him  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  wine ;  but  on 
being  asked  whether  he  did  not 
know  that  the  acetate  de  morphine 
gave  a  bitter  taste  to  draughts;  he 
replied  that  he  could  not  speak  to 
that  point  from  his  own  knowledge; 
Auguste  had  a  very  restless  night; 
and  so  had  he  himself;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  noise  which  the  cats 
and  dogs  made. 

The  President. — And  yet  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Cornaille’s  house 
depose,  that  there  was  no  noise  in  it 
whatever  upon  that  night. 

The  prisoner’s  examination  con¬ 
tinued. — On  the  morning  of  the 
3 1st  of  May  he  proposed  a  walk 
to  Auguste ;  but  Auguste  said 
<<rNo;  we  walked  enough  yesterday; 
my  feet  are  very  much  swollen; 
and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  put  on 
my  boots/’  Finding  that  to  be  the 
case;  he  got  up  himself  at  4  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  walked  to 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
poison  to  destroy  the  animals 
which  had  disturbed  them  during 
the  night,  and  also  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  with. 

Being  asked  why  he  purchased 
the  poison  of  two  different  drug¬ 
gists,  he  replied  that  his  original 
intention  had  been  to  go  to  his  own 
house  for  it,  but  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  in  consequence 
of  recollecting  that  his  brother, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  seven 
years,  was  there,  and  would  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  returning  toAuguste 
at  St.  Cloud.  On  that  account  he 
purchased  the  acetate  de  morphine 
of  M.  Chevalier.  At  first  he  did 
not  think,  that  he  should  want  the 
emetic,  but  afterwards,  recollecting 
That  it  might  be  necessary,  he  pur¬ 


chased  it  of  a  druggist,  whose  shop 
was  in  his  road  to  St.  Cloud.  He 
got  back  to  St.  Cloud  between  7 
and  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and 
on  his  arrival  there,  asked,  by 
desire  of  Auguste,  for  a  jug  of  new 
milk  warm  from  the  cow.  On 
getting  it,  Auguste  poured  out  the 
milk,  and  drank  it ;  so  also  did  he. 
Auguste,  within  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  after  drinking  this  milk, 
was  seized  with  violent  vomitings 
and  frequent  evacuations  of  bile 
and  black  substances ;  by  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  order,  a  servant  took  away 
the  pot,  into  which  these  evacu¬ 
ations  had  been  made.  The  pri¬ 
soner  next  admitted,  that  he  then 
left  the  room ;  and  being  asked 
why  he  did  so,  said  it  was  tor  fling 
into  the  privy  the  acetate  de  mor¬ 
phine  and  the  emetic,  which  he 
had  purchased  in  Paris,  and  which 
he  had  mixed  together  in  a  phial. 
About  11  o’clock  the  doctor, 
Pigache,  first  arrived,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  a  cooling  draught  for  the  pa¬ 
tient,  who  only  took  it  twice.  About 
one  o’clock  the  doctor  came  again, 
and  prescribed  a  different  draught, 
which  was  made  up  at  a  druggist’s 
at  Boulogne.  Castaing  admitted, 
that  he  gave  Auguste  several 
spoonsful  of  this  draught.  Being 
told  that  a  witness,  who  had  seen 
him  administer  a  spoonful  of  this 
draught,  declared,  that,  within 
five  minutes  afterwards,  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  appeared  in 
Auguste,  accompanied  by  strong 
convulsions,  he  replied  that  those 
symptoms  did  not  appear  till  9 
o’clock,  when  Auguste  had  taken 
several  spoonsful,  and  that  Auguste 
did  not  lose  his  knowledge  of  what 
was  passing  around  him  till  ten 
o’clock,  a  point  on  which  the  pre¬ 
sident  informed  him  he  was  directly 
contradicted  by  other  witnesses. 
The  prisoner  further  stated,  that, 
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when  M.  Pigache  returned  at 
eleven  o’clock,  he  bled  Auguste, 
and  ordered  him  to  apply  leeches  ; 
that  he  accordingly  did  so ;  that 
M.  Pigache  advised  a  second  bleed¬ 
ing,  but  expressed  a  fear  lest  the 
patient  should  expire  in  the  midst 
of  it ;  that  he  did  not  object  to  it, 
but  only  said  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  delicacy.  Being  asked 
his  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  Auguste’s  disease, 
he  replied  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
them ;  that,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  it  appeared  to  him  at  first 
to  be  a  cholera  morbus  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  to  be  a  congestion  on  the 
brain,  occasioned  by  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  intestines.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  writing  a  letter  to 
Malassis,  informing  him  that  he 
sent  him  two  keys,  and  recom¬ 
mending  him  not  to  say  that  he 
had  received  them  from  him  (Cas¬ 
taing),  and  to  conceal  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  each  other.  Being 
asked  whv  he  had  denied  the 
writing  of  such  a  letter  on  a  former 
examination,  he  answered,  that 
he  had  done  so  to  conceal  a  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  might  appear  to 
cast  suspicion  upon  his  conduct. 
He  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
keys  which  he  had  sent  to  Malassis, 
and  of  the  contents  of  the  boxes 
whose  locks  they  opened. 

The  president  informed  the  pri¬ 
soner,  that  other  persons,  who  were 
less  in  the  confidence  of  Auguste 
than  he  was,  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  Auguste’s  having 
received,  only  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  100,000  francs,  and  of 
his  having  70,000  francs  in  bank 
notes  still  untouched  in  one  of  his 
boxes.  He  therefore  wished  to 
know,  when  it  was  that  he  sent  the 
keys  to  Malassis. 

The  prisoner  replied,  that  it  was 
on  the  3 1st  of  May. 


President. — All  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
your  interests  as  universal  legatee. 
I  now  ask  you,  whether,  on  the 
day  the  body  was  opened,  you  did 
not  trv  to  speak  with  M.  Pelletan  ? 
—I  did. 

Why  ? — To  ask  him  the  result 
of  the  operation. 

Did  you  not  ask  him,  whether 
any  thing  had  been  discovered, 
which  could  inspire  you  with 
alarm  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Why  were  you  so  uneasy,  if  you 
had  nothing  to  reproach  your  con¬ 
science  withal  ?• — Terrible  suspi¬ 
cions  were  afloat  regarding  me. 

The  prisoner’s  examination  hav¬ 
ing  closed,  the  president  suspended 
the  sitting  for  half  an  hour.  On 
its  re-opening, 

M.  Martignon,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Hippolyte  and  Auguste 
Ballet,  (being  partie  civile  in  the 
cause,  he  could  not  give  evidence 
upon  oath),  was  called  upon  to 
state  what  he  knew  regarding  the 
death  of  Hippolyte  Ballet. 

M.  Martignon  said,  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  improvement  which 
appeared  visible  in  Hippolyte’s 
health  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
month  of  September,  1822,  he 
was  considerably  surprised  at  hear¬ 
ing,  on  Thursday,  the  1  st  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  of  his  being  very  dangerously 
ill,  and,  on  the  following  day,  of 
his  being  in  the  very  agonies 
of  death.  After  recounting  the 
excuses  to  which  Castaing  resorted 
to  prevent  his  wife  from  having 
access  to  her  brother  during  this 
illness,  he  informed  the  court,  that 
on  the  evening  of  Hippolyte’s 
death,  he  had,  with  the  consent 
of  Castaing,  called  in  another  phy¬ 
sician,  M.  Segalas ;  that,  after 
Hippolyte’s  death,  that  physician 
advised  that  his  body  should  be 
opened,  not  from  any  suspicion 
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of  his  having  been  poisoned,  but 
under  the  idea  that  the  complaint 
Of  which  he  died  was  a  family  com¬ 
plaint,  and  that  the  knowledge  so 
acquired  of  its  nature  might  be  of 
use  to  his  surviving  relatives ;  that 
he  informed  Auguste  Ballet  and 
Castaing  of  this  proposal ;  that  they 
agreed  to  it ;  that  the  body  was 
subsequently  opened  by  Castaing 
and  M.  Segalas ;  and  that  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  head  and  stomach 
were  precisely  similar  to  those 
afterwards  observed  in  the  head 
and  stomach  of  Auguste.  He  also 
stated,  that  when  Hippolyte’s  desk 
and  drawers  were  opened,  not  a 
paper  of  any  description  was  found 
in  them,  though  it  was  known,  that 
he  kept  receipts  of  all  his  expendi¬ 
ture — nor  any  money,  though 
Hippolyte  had  told  him,  only  the 
day  before  his  illness,  that  he  had 
6,000  francs  by  him,  to  pay  his 
carpet-maker’s  bill.  He  affirmed 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  will 
being  in  existence. 

The  President. — Have  you  had 
no  explanation  with  Lebret  regard¬ 
ing  Hippolyte’s  will  ? 

M.  Martignon. — Lebret  told  me, 
that  Castaing,  who  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  look  for  it,  had  told 
him,  that  Hippolyte  had  made  a 
will  in  our  favour,  but  had  after¬ 
wards  destroyed  it.  I  replied  to 
him,  ((  So  much  the  better,  for 
it  would  have  irritated  Auguste 
against  us.” 

The  president  then  called  upon 
him  to  state,  what  he  knew  re¬ 
garding  Auguste  Ballet. 

M.  Martignon  then  declared, 
that,  on  the  day  of  Auguste’s  death, 
being  informed  that  Auguste  lay 
dangerously  ill  at  St.  Cloud,  he 
immediately  set  off  for  that .  place, 
but  did  not  arrive  at  it  until  after 
Auguste’s  death.  The  physicians, 
Segalas  and  Pelletan,  there  in¬ 


formed  him,  that  the  circumstances 
of  his  brother-in-law’s  death  were 
so  extraordinary,  that  they  re¬ 
quired  judicial  investigation ;  and, 
in  consequence,  he  consented  that 
they  should  jointly  draw  up  a 
proces  verbal.  Whilst  this  was 
doing,  Castaing  came  into  the 
room,  and  being  informed  of  their 
proceedings,  expressed  his  warm 
approbation  of  them,  stating  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  his  opi¬ 
nion  that  Auguste  had  died  of  a 
congestion  on  the  brain,  occasioned 
by  some  pecuniary  losses,  and  also 
by  his  grief  for  having  deserted 
Mademoiselle  Percillie,  of  whom 
he  was  strongly  enamoured.  On 
retiring  with  Castaing,  he  asked 
him,  whether  liis  brother-in-law 
had  said  any  thing  to  him  regard¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  his  property. 
Castaing  replied,  that  he  had  given 
him  two  keys  to  send  to  a  man 
called  Malassis.  He  desired  Cas¬ 
taing  not  to  send  them  to  that  per¬ 
son  without  giving  him  previous 
information,  and  Castaing  said  that 
he  would  not.  He  then  described 
the  proceedings  which  took  place 
at  St.  Cloud,  before  the  Juge  de 
paix ,  from  their  first  institution 
down  to  the  time  that  Castaing 
was  taken  into  custody.  When  he 
first  saw  Castaing  after  that  event, 
Castaing  told  him  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  Auguste’s  having 
left  any  will ;  but  that  afterwards, 
when  the  body  had  been  dissected, 
and  when  the  Procureur  dn  Roi, 
at  his  request,  had  asked  Castaing 
for  Auguste’s  keys,  Castaing  said 
in  giving  them  up,  t(  If  it  is  to 
look  for  the  will  you  want  them, 
it  is  unnecessary,  for  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Malassis.”  In  conse¬ 
quence,  he  waited  upon  M.  Ma¬ 
lassis,  who  confirmed  what  Cas¬ 
taing  had  said,  and  promised  him 
to  deposit  the  will  in  the  hands  of 
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the  proper  authorities.  Malassis 
deposited  it  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Sene,  from  whom  he  (Martignon) 
first  learned  that  Auguste  had 
appointed  Castaing  his  universal 
legatee. 

Madame  Martignon,  daughter 
of  the  mother  of  Hippolyte  and 
Auguste  Ballet  by  a  former  mar¬ 
riage,  gave  the  same  details  as  her 
husband,  and  added,  that  Castaing 
had  prevented  her  from  entering 
Hippolyte’s  chamber,  by  telling  her, 
that  her  brother  did  not  wish  to 
see  her,  and  that  her  presence 
would  produce  a  dangerous  change 
in  his  situation — that,  affected  for 
a  moment  by  her  tears,  he  had 
allowed  her  to  see  her  brother  in 
the  looking-glass  of  the  dining¬ 
room — that  she  had  then  muffled 
herself  up  in  the  maid  servant’s 
dress,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Hip¬ 
polyte’s  room  under  that  disguise 
— that  Castaing  stopped  her,  by 
observing  that  her  brother  would 
know,  that  she  was  not  his  servant 
from  her  superior  size — and  that 
on  Castaing’s  leaving  the  house, 
she  had  crawled  on  all-fours  into 
the  ante-room  of  Hippolyte’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  in  order  that  she  might 
hear  the  voice  of  the  brother  she 
was  not  permitted  to  see. 

M.  Lhenninier  and  M.  Segalas, 
two  medical  gentlemen,  agreed  in 
saying,  that  in  1821  Hippolyte 
appeared  to  them  to  be  in  the 
second  stage  of  a  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culous  consumption,  under  which  he 
might  have  lingered  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  On  the  2nd  of  October, 
that  disease  appeared  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  an  inflammation  in  the 
chest.  On  opening  his  body  after 
death,  that  was  actually  found  to 
be  the  case.  The  same  appear¬ 
ances  would  have  been  found,  had 
Hippolyte  died  of  any  vegetable 
poison.  They  agreed  that  certain 


vegetable  poisons,  even  when  ad¬ 
ministered  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  produce  death,  might  not  leave 
any  traces  behind  them  either  in 
the  stomach  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  M.  Segalas,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  a  commission, 
which  had  unanimously  declared 
that  eight  grains  of  the  acetate  de 
morphine  would  produce  death, 
though  no  trial  of  it  had  been 
made  on  the  human  frame,  added, 
that,  after  many  experiments,  which 
he  had  since  made,  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  14  grains  of  that 
substance,  when  given  to  animals, 
had  not  killed  them. 

M.  Laennec,  one  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  in  the  faculty  of  Medicine, 
deposed,  that  he  recollected  Cas¬ 
taing  as  an  individual  who  had 
attended  his  lectures,  and  had  as¬ 
sisted  in  performing  a  cure,  in 
which  a  very  strong  dose  of  emetic 
had  been  given  without  danger;  the 
prisoner  had  been  very  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  his  medical  studies. 

The  witness  attributed  the  death 
of  Ballet  to  apoplexy.  Whether 
that  apoplexy  was  produced  by 
violent  or  natural  means,  no  person 
could  state  with  certainty.  All 
poisons  produced  apoplexy :  nearly 
all  of  them  left  no  traces  behind, 
even  when  given  in  quantifies 
large  enough  to  produce  death. 

The  President. — What  is  your 
opinion  regarding  the  causes  of 
the  death  of  Hippolyte  Ballet  ? 

M.  Laennec. — -As  a  physician,  I 
can  affirm  nothing ;  but  as  a  man, 
if  I  had  seen  Hippolyte  Ballet  in 
his  last  moments  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  have  been  related  to 
me,  I  should  have  suspected  that 
he  had  died  by  poison. 

The  President. — Castaing,  what 
have  you  to  say  to  this  ? 

Castaing. — I  am  not  guilty  of  the 
crime  that  is  imputed  to  me.  I  can 
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look  you  in  tlie  face  (pointing  to 
the  image  of  Christ,  which  is  in 
the  court),  I  can  throw  myself  at 
your  feet,  and  say,  I  have  not 
committed  it. 

M.  Laennec. — I  have  said,  that, 
as  a  physician,  I  had  no  opinion. 

I  have  only  said,  that  I  should 
have  suspected  that  Hippolyte  died 
of  poison — that  I  should  have  in¬ 
vestigated  the  circumstances,  and 
that  I  should  have  been  sure  that 
no  marks  of  poison  would  be 
found. 

Dr.  Michel,  the  usual  medi¬ 
cal  attendant  on  Hippolyte  Bal¬ 
let,  had  been  called  in  by  that 
gentleman  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1822,  and  found  him  labouring 
under  a  tuberculous  consumption. 
That  complaint  was,  however, 
making  such  slow  progress,  that 
Hippolyte  might  have  lived  for 
many  years.  He  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  on  hearing,  within  four 
months  afterwards,  that  Hippolyte 
was  dead.  Being  told  to  read  the 
appearances  which  were  observed 
on  the  openingof  Hippolyte’s  body, 
and  to  give  his  opinion  from  them 
as  to  the  cause  of  Hippolyte’s 
death,  he  deposed  that  the  conges¬ 
tion  on  the  brain  might  have  arisen 
from  natural  causes,  but  that  some 
of  the  alterations,  observed  in  his 
system,  might  have  resulted  from 
his  having  imbibed  a  narcotic 
poison  like  the  acetate  de  morphine. 
These  effects,  however,  sometimes 
depended  on  the  particular  organ¬ 
ization  of  individuals. 

M.  Petit,  a  medical  gentleman 
who  had  attended  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  two  Ballets,  deposed 
to  Hippolyte’s  labouring  under  a 
complaint  in  the  lungs,  from  which 
with  care  he  was  likely  to  recover. 
He  had  not  visited  Hippolyte  for 

II  months  before  his  death,  and 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  cir¬ 


cumstances  under  which  he  died. 
He  allowed  that  the  suddenness  of 
Hippolyte’s  death  was  contrary  to 
what  he  had  expected  from  the 
nature  of  his  complaint ;  but  ad¬ 
mitted  that  an  inflammation  on 
the  lungs  was  likely  to  bring  it  to 
a  very  speedy  termination.  He 
stated,  that  poison  was  calculated 
to  produce  many  organic  derange¬ 
ments,  and  particularly  in  the 
brain. 

Castaing  asked  the  witness, 
whether  the  ulcerations,  which  had 
been  observed  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  Hippolyte,  as  also  the 
obstruction  ( engorgement )  which 
had  been  noticed  in  the  brain, 
might  not  be  the  result  of  con¬ 
sumption  combined  with  pleuro- 
pneumony  or  with  any  other 
acute  malady. 

M.  Petit  replied,  that  it  might. 
In  reply  to  some  other  questions, 
he  stated  that  Auguste  Ballet, 
entertaining  some  fears  regarding 
his  health,  from  the  sudden  death 
of  several  of  his  relations,  had 
consulted  him  regarding  it.  Au¬ 
guste  was  at  that  time  in  perfect 
health,  and  he  had  sent  him  away 
from  the  consultation  in  very  good 
spirits. 

M.  Billoin,  a  druggist,  deposed, 
that  in  January,  1823,  the  prisoner 
had  purchased  of  him  at  several 
different  times  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  acetate  de  morphine. 
He  told  the  witness,  that  he  wanted 
it  for  experiments  upon  animals. 

M.  Caylas,  another  druggist, 
deposed  that  the  prisoner  had  upon 
two  occasions  purchased  of  him 
acetate  de  morphine.  The  first 
time  was  in  May,  1822,  and  the 
second  on  the  18th  of  September, 
in  the  same  year ;  he  then  asked 
for  ten  grains.  The  witness,  before 
he  left  the  court,  remarked,  that 
the  indictment  stated  that  the  pri- 
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soner  had  taken  steps  to  obtain 
from  several  druggists  declarations 
in  his  favour ;  now  he  begged  leave 
to  say,  that  nobody  had  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  him  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner. 

Le  Sieur  Joseph,  an  old  servant 
of  Hippolyte,  gave  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  occurred 
at  the  death  of  his  master.  He 
deposed,  that  Hippolyte  in  his  last 
moments  refused  to  see  his  sister. 
Being  asked  how  he  came  to  know 
that  circumstance,  he  replied,  be¬ 
cause  Castaing  and  the  cook  had 
told  him  so.  Castaing  told  him, 
that  Hippolyte  was  so  ill  that  he 
would  neither  see  his  sister  nor  his 
brother ;  for  he  was  very  weak, 
and  could  not  talk  without 
fatiguing  himself. 

Vietoire  Valdampierre,  a  female 
servant  in  Hippolyte’s  family, 
deposed,  that  she  heard  her  master 
say,  only  a  day  or  two  before  his 
death,  that  he  would  not  see  any¬ 
body,  and  particularly  not  his 
sister.  Castaing,  after  that  declar¬ 
ation,  told  Madame  Martignon, 
that  she  could  not  come  in.  Hip¬ 
polyte  did  not  assign  any  reason, 
why  he  would  not  see  his  sister. 
He  told  her,  that  he  had  made  a 
will  and  had  torn  it,  but  he  did  not 
say,  that  such  will  was  in  favour  of 
his  sister.  He  told  her,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  another  will,  in 
which  he  would  take  care  that  his 
servants  should  be  provided  for. 
In  consequence,  he  ordered  her  to 
go  to  M.  Lebret,  who  was  to  make 
it.  As  she  was  going,  he  called 
her  back,  saying,  “  I  shall  be  better 
to-morrow,  and  then  I  will  go 
myself.”  The  morrow  came,  but 
by  that  time  her  master  was  dead. 
She  had  received  only  1,000  francs 
from  the  family,  though  M.  Au¬ 
guste  had  told  her,  that  she  had  a 
legacy  of  2,000  francs.  She 


thought  that  odd ;  but  still  thought 
it  right  to  take  what  she  could  get. 
She  never  heard  her  master  say 
that  he  had  made  a  disposition  of 
his  property  in  favour  of  Castaing, 
but  she  did  hear  him  say,  that  Cas¬ 
taing  might  take  his  watch  and 
diamond  pin ;  Castaing,  however, 
did  not  take  them. 

Castaing. — That  watch  and  dia¬ 
mond  pin  were,  however,  sent  to 
me  by  the  family,  by  Auguste 
himself. 

Mademoiselle  Percillie  was  the 
next  witness  called.  She  described 
herself  as  an  actress  ( artiste  dra- 
matique )  residing  in  Rue  d’Am- 
boise,  and  stated  herself  to  be  27 
years  of  age.  She  declared,  that, 
to  her  knowledge,  Castaing  had 
caused  the  destruction  of  a  will 
before  the  death  of  Hippolyte 
Ballet,  or,  at  least,  after  his  death. 
She  learned  from  Auguste,  that 
Castaing  had  induced  him  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  will  of  his  brother,  which 
had  been  made  in  favour  of  his 
brother-in-law  Martignon  and  his 
wife,  and  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  Lebret.  To  effect 
the  destruction  of  it,  he  advised 
Auguste  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice  of 
100,000  francs,  informing  him  that 
his  brother-in-law  had  offered 
80,000  francs  to  have  it  made  valid. 
On  the  8th  of  October,  they  went 
to  the  bank  together.  Auguste 
then  told  her,  that  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  conduct  of  Cas¬ 
taing,  for  Castaing  had  informed 
him  that  Lebret  would  not  set¬ 
tle  the  business  of  the  will  with 
any  other  person  than  himself. 
She  herself  thought  this  conduct 
very  strange,  and  advised  Auguste 
to  place  no  confidence  in  Castaing. 
She  had  heard  Castaing  admit  the 
existence  of  a  will  on  five  or  six 
different  occasions,  at  her  own 
house ;  and,  on  the  day  that  Au- 
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guste  and  he  went  to  the  bank, 
Auguste  showed  her  a  red  seal, 
and  said  that  it  was  the  seal  of  his 
brother’s  will,  and  that  he  had 
paid  1 00,000  francs  for  it. 

Castaing. — In  reply  to  Mdlle. 
Percillie,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I 
never  was  in  her  house  but  on  one 
day.  The  prisoner  here  entered 
into  a  long  detail  of  circumstances 
which  led  to  that  visit,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  Auguste,  being 
tired  of  this  lady’s  person,  wished 
to  get  rid  of  her,  and  employed 
him  as  agent  for  that  purpose ; 
that  she  way-laid  him  in  the 
street,  and  abused  him  in  good  set 
terms  for  his  officiousness  in  inter¬ 
fering  between  her  and  her  friend  ; 
that  to  get  rid  of  her  impor¬ 
tunities,  he  consented  to  admit  her 
into  the  presence  of  Auguste ;  that 
after  doing  so,  Auguste  desired 
him  to  go  to  her  house,  and  tell 
her  that  he  would  on  no  account 
receive  her  future  visits ;  that  in 
consequence  he  went  to  her  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  Rue  d’Amboise,  and 
discharged  his  commission  in  as 
few  words  as  he  could;  that  she 
was  very  much  irritated  by  it ; 
that,  by  the  employment  of  strata¬ 
gem,  she  again  obtained  admission 
that  day  to  Auguste ;  that  Au¬ 
guste  refused  to  speak  to  her ;  that 
he  (Castaing)  then  offered  to  con¬ 
duct,  and  did  conduct  her  home ; 
and  that  that  was  the  last  time  he 
was  ever  in  her  house.  He  as¬ 
serted,  that  he  had  never  been  in 
the  witness’s  apartments  in  Riie 
d’Odeon,  save  once,  and  then  he 
did  not  exchange  a  word  with  her. 

The  witness  Percillie  then  con¬ 
tinued.  Auguste  had  told  her,  that 
he  was  much  surprised  at  finding 
no  money  in  his  brother’s  house, 
especially  as  he  knew  him  to  have 
received  10,000  francs  only  some 
days  before  his  death,  of  which  he 


was  to  pay  6,000  to  his  carpet- 
maker. 

M.  de  Broe  ( Avocai-General. ) 

- — When  you  heard  of  the  death 
of  Auguste,  what  impression  did 
it  make  upon  you  ?  —  The  wit¬ 
ness,  raising  her  voice. — “  The 
news  of  his  death  affected,  but  did 
not  surprise  me,  when  I  learnt  that 
M.  Castaing  was  in  his  company.” 

M .  Rousell  (counsel  for  the  pri¬ 
soner)  requested  the  president  to 
ask  of  the  witness,  why,  in  her 
deposition  before  the  Juge  d’ In¬ 
struction ,  she  had  originally  said, 
that  the  project  of  destroying  Hip- 
polyte’s  will  had  been  first  men¬ 
tioned  to  Auguste  by  Castaing,  in 
her  presence. 

The  witness. — The  natural  grief 
that  one  feels  at  a  period  so  near 
to  so  fatal  an  event,  led  me  into 
the  mistake. 

The  President.- — It  is  my  duty 
to  state  to  the  jury,  that  the  wit¬ 
ness  rectified  this  mistake  in  a 
subsequent  deposition. 

M.  Prignon  proved  that  Auguste 
wrote  a  letter  to  him,  desiring 
him  to  obtain  of  M.  Sandrie  Vin- 
court,  his  banker,  100,000  francs, 
which  he  wanted  for  a  pressing 
emergency,  shortly  after  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  death.  He  likewise  proved, 
that  after  he  had  obtained  a  mandat 
on  the  bank  for  that  sum,  he  went 
with  Auguste  and  Castaing  to  the 
bank  to  receive  it.  Castaing  did  not 
go  into  the  bank  with  them,  but 
remained  at  the  gates  in  a  cabriolet. 

John  Leon,  a  black  servant  of 
Auguste  Ballet,  2 3  years  of  age, 
was  next  examined.  After  con¬ 
firming  the  statements  of  the  last 
witness,  regarding  the  visit  to  the 
bank,  he  proceeded  to  state,  that 
his  master  returned  thence  home, 
and  bade  him  call  on  M.  Lebret  by 
the  way.  We  passed  over  the  Pont 
Royal,  and  drove  along  La  Rue 
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de  Bac  to  La  Rue  Hillerin  Berten, 
where  M.  Lebret  resides. 

The  President. — Who  got  out  of 
the  cabriolet  ? 

The  Witness. — Only  my  master. 
I  think  M.  Castaing  remained  in 
the  cabriolet. 

[[On  former  occasions,  he  had 
sworn  that  Castaing  was  the  only 
person  who  went  into  Lebret’s 
house  ;  and  that  it  was  his  master 
who  had  remained  in  the  cabriolet.]] 

The  witness  then  detailed  the 
events  of  the  30th  of  May,  when 
he  went  to  attend  on  his  master  at 
St.  Cloud,  in  consequence  of  the 
letter  which  Castaing  wrote  to 
him.  “  I  found,”  said  he,  “  my 
master  in  a  state  which  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  pity.  I  said  to  him, 

‘  Ah,  my  God,  what  has  happened 
to  you  ?’  f  Oh,  it  will  prove  no¬ 
thing/  said  my  master,  e  but,  my 
friend,  I  suffer  much/  I  then  en¬ 
deavoured  to  console  him.  I  said 
to  him,  f  you  must  not  be  vexed ; 
death  comes  every  day — but  there 
are  remedies  for  every  disease,  and 
you  will  do  well  to  return  to  Paris/ 

( It  is  my  intention,’  said  my 
master,  fto  return  to  Paris  to¬ 
morrow,  if  I  am  well  enough,  and 
in  that  case,  before  I  set  out  I 
will  give  50  francs  to  the  poor  of 
this  parish/  M.  Castaing  then 
came  ;  the  doctor  of  the  place  had 
ordered  a  draught,  which  was 
in  a  phial.  I  held  the  candle,  M. 
Castaing  poured  out  a  spoonful  of 
it.  My  master  had  scarcely  taken 
it  before  he  found  himself  worse 
— he  cried  c  hem,  hem,’  and  then 
f  heu,  hcu,’  He  then  said,  ‘  I  am 
a  dead  man,  I  cannot  swallow  my 
spittle/  That  flung  us  all  into, 
despair.  I  supported  his  head ; 
he  then  appeared  suffocated — ho  ! 
hom  !  horn  !  [[The  witness  here 
imitated  the  hiccough  of  a  man  in 
the  agony  of  death.]  His  nerves 


were  then  strongly  attacked,  and 
he  ceased  to  be  right  in  his  head. 

Was  there  any  thing  in  the  spoon 
into  which  Castaing  poured  the 
draught? — No,  Sir;  he  poured 
out  the  phial  just  as  it  was  brought 
to  him.  I  held  the  candle. 

The  witness  then  continued. — < 
M.  Castaing  gave  him  the  key  of 
his  master’s  desk,  and  also  another 
key,  to  carry  to  M.  Malassis ;  but 
this  advice  appeared  so  strange, 
that  he  did  not  follow  it,  but 
brought  them  back  to  St.  Cloud. 
He  never  heard  his  master  com¬ 
plain  of  ill-health — on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  generally  enjoyed  very 
good  health.  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Auguste  showed  great 
resentment  against  his  sister,  and 
refused  to  see  her:  for  instance, 
in  the  Thuileries,  when  he  saw 
M.  Martignon  and  his  sister  coming 
along  the  promenade,  he  would 
turn  on  one  side  that  he  might  not 
meet  them. 

M.  Lebret  deposed,  that  he  had 
heard  Castaing  say,  that  he  had 
himself  seen  and  read  a  will,  in 
which  Hippolyte  left  all  his  real 
property  to  his  sister,  and  his 
personal  property  to  his  brother. 
He  never  heard  Castaing  say,  that 
an  annuity  of  4,500  francs  was 
left  to  him  in  it.  He  deposed,  that 
on  the  8th  of  October,  neither 
Auguste  nor  Castaing  came  to  his 
house.  In  giving  an  account  of 
the  events  which  took  place  at  St. 
Cloud,  he  stated  that  before  the 
opening  of  Auguste’s  body  Castaing 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  swore  that  he  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  whatever  of  the  existence  of 
a  will. 

Castaing. — I  did  this,  because  1 
did  not  wish  to  appear  at  the 
burial,  before  M.  Martignon,  in 
the  character  of  universal  legatee 
to  the  deceased 
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The  President. — I  must  observe 
to  the  jury,  that  the  most  precise 
information  has  been  obtained  in 
the  course  of  this  investigation 
respecting  the  fortune  of  M.  Le¬ 
bret,  and  that  it  has  been  found, 
that  it  has  not  received  the  slight¬ 
est  augmentation  since  the  death 
of  Hippolyte.  On  that  account 
the  proceedings  have  been  dropped, 
which  were  originally  instituted 
against  him. 

Madame  Lebret  and  her  servant 
both  asserted,  that  nobody  called 
on  M.  Lebret  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  October. 

M.  Raisson  deposed,  that  Au¬ 
guste,  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  Hippolyte,  hearing  that  Cas- 
taing  had  a  sum  of  8,000  francs, 
in  his  possession,  had  intimated 
that  he  had  taken  it  from  the  desk 
of  his  brother  Hippolyte. 

Two  witnesses  deposed,  that  it 
was  very  generally  rumoured  in 
the  family,  that  Hippolyte  had  be¬ 
queathed  the  whole  of  his  property 
to  M.  Martignon  and  his  wife. 

M.  Vatry,  an  exchange-broker, 
deposed  that  on  the  10th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  Castaing  placed  in  his  hands 
the  exact  sum  of  70,000  francs. 

The  president  here  remarked 
that  this  sum  of  70,000  francs, 
added  to  the  30,000  which  Cas¬ 
taing  had  lent  to  his  mother,  made 
up  the  sum  of  1 00,000,  which  was 
the  exact  sum  that  Auguste  Ballet 
had  received  the  evening  before  at 
the  bank.  Was  it  not,  then,  this 
same  sum  of  which  Auguste  told 
M.  Prignon,  that  he  had  so  pressing 
a  want  in  order  to  buy  up  the  will 
of  his  brother  ? 

Castaing. — I  cannot  speak  as  to 
what  were  the  intentions  or  acts  of 

M.  Ballet. 

The  President. — Besides  these 
sums,  there  are  4,000  francs  more 
which  you  have  lent  to  another 


person,  and  which  it  appears,  must 
have  come  from  a  source  that  could 
neither  be  honest  nor  legal.  Many 
witnesses  have  declared,  that,  at 
the  time  of  Hippolyte’s  death,  he 
had  in  his  desk  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  which  has  not  since  been 
forthcoming.  You  might  have 
taken  this  sum  of  4,000  francs 
from  his  desk.  You  see  that  this 
accusation  almost  naturally  arises 
up  against  you. 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply. 
Several  other  witnesses  were  then 
examined  as  to  conversations 
which  Castaing  had  held  upon  the 
subject  of  Hippolyte’s  will. 

The  President  then  informed 
the  jury,  that  he  should  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine  witnesses  on  the 
third  charge  against  the  prisoner- — 
namely,  the  poisoning  of  Auguste 
Ballet. 

M.  Orfila,  professor  of  toxicology 
in  the  faculty  of  Medicine,  read  over 
the  proces  verbal  of  the  dissection 
of  the  body  of  Auguste  Ballet.  He 
then  deposed,  that,  from  inspection, 
of  that  paper,  he  could  not  de¬ 
clare,  whether  the  death  of  Au¬ 
guste  had  been  produced  by  natural 
causes  or  vegetable  poisons.  In 
answer  to  repeated  questions  by 
the  president,  he  replied,  “  It 
is  impossible  for  me,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  to  say,  whether  there 
has  or  has  not  been  an  attempt  to 
poison.  The  corpus  delicti  is  want¬ 
ing,  because  the  matter  vomited  by 
Auguste  is  not  forthcoming.  If 
that  matter  had  been  submitted  to 
me,  as  well  as  the  liquid  contained 
in  the  stomach,  I  could  have  given 
to  justice  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs.  My  course  of  legal  medi¬ 
cine  leads  to  the  establishment  of 
a  point  of  great  public  interest, 
that  of  revealing  crime  by  showing 
the  existence  of  poison.  By  means 
of  an  exact  analysis,  I  could  easily 
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discover  in  a  pint  of  liquid  a  single 
half  grain  of  the  acetate  de  ?nor- 
phine ”  The  witness  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explain  the  measures,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  arrive  at 
such  verification.  “  Two  or  three 
years  ago,”  he  said,  (t  it  was  a 
common  error  to  suppose,  that  cer¬ 
tain  vegetable  poisons  left  no  trace 
exclusive  of  any  other  symptom  of 
disease — that  was  even  an  axiom  of 
legal  medicine.  At  present,  chy- 
mistry  has  made  great  progress,  and 
it  is  almost  as  easy  to  discover  the 
vestiges  of  vegetable  as  of  mineral 
poisons. 

M.  Vauquelin,  a  celebrated  chy- 
mist,  spoke  almost  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  He  had  analysed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  cooling  draught 
prescribed  by  M.  Pigache,  and  had 
not  found  in  it  any  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance. 

The  medical  men,  who  had  dis¬ 
sected  the  body  at  St.  Cloud,  were 
then  examined,  and  gave  similar 
testimony  to  that  which  they  had 
given  in  the  proces  verbal. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  half 
past  4,  to  10  o’clock  the  next 
morning. 

Nov.  13th.  —  M.  Pigache,  a 
doctor  at  St.  Cloud,  aged  25  years, 
deposed,  that  on  Saturday,  the  31st 
of  May,  Madame  Cornaille,  the 
mistress  of  the  Blackamoor’s  head, 
came  to  his  house  to  desire  him  to 
visit  a  gentleman  who  was  ill.  He 
went  to  her  house,  where  he  saw 
M.  Castaing,  with  whom  he  went 
up  stairs.  Witness,  after  examin¬ 
ing  M.  Auguste  Ballet,  asked  to 
see  the  matter  which  he  had 
vomited,  and  was  told  in  reply  that 
it  had  been  thrown  away.  At  eight 
o’clock  on  the  1st  of  June,  being 
more  and  more  astonished  at  the 
singular  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
seeing  M.  Ballet  almost  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  the  witness  went 
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to  M.  de  Silly,  the  mayor  of  St. 
Cloud,  to  acquaint  him  with  what 
had  happened,  and  to  inform  him 
of  the  necessity  not  only  of  having 
the  body  opened,  but  also  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  Procureur  du  Roi  present 
at  the  time.  The  Procureur  du 
Roi  was  accordingly  sent  for ;  and 
on  his  arrival  with  the  Geu|- 
d’armes,  witness  proceeded  to  dip 
sect  the  body. 

Did  you  think  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  natural  ? — It  might  be 
natural,  or  it  might  be  the  result 
of  poison.  It  was  the  uncertainty 
I  felt,  that  led  me  to  go  to  the 
mayor,  and  demand  that  the  body 
should  be  opened. 

Did  the  patient  mention  to  you 
his  having  felt  any  disturbance,  on 
the  second  night  from  the  noise  of 
the  cats  and  dogs  ? — He  did  not 
mention  any  such  thing  to  me — he 
only  said,  that  he  had  passed  a  very 
unquiet  night. 

The  President. — Prisoner,  how 
was  it  that  the  deceased  spoke  to 
nobody  but  you  of  this  pretended 
noise  of  the  cats  and  dogs  ? 

Castaing. — He  attached  less  im- 
portance  to  it  than  I  supposed. 

The  President. — He  attached  so 
much  importance  to  it,  that,  by  his 
desire,  you  went  to  Paris  to  procure 
poison  to  rid  him  of  these  disagree¬ 
able  animals. 

The  next  witness  called  was  M. 
Pellatan  the  younger,  who  stated 
himself  to  be  42  years  old,  and  one 
of  the  professors  in  the  School  of 
Medicine.  He  deposed,  that,  on 
Monday  the  1st  of  June,  he  went 
from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud  in  great 
haste,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
which  was  brought  to  him  from 
M.  Pigache  by  a  black  servant.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  Blackamoor’s 
Head,  St.  Cloud,  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Castaing  and  the  sick 
patient  Ballet..  “  I  then  made 
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myself  acquainted/’  said  the  wit¬ 
ness,  iC  with  every  thing  that  had 
been  done.  A  first  bleeding  had 
been  attended  with  success,  and  as 
I  thought  a  second  might  produce 
the  same  favourable  consequences, 
I  prescribed  it.  By  that  time, 
however,  it  was  too  late,  and 
the  blood  would  scarcely  flow 
at  all.  Seeing  the  condition  of  M. 
Ballet  growing  worse  and  worse 
every  instant,  I  employed  myself 
in  drawing  up  the  juridical  papers, 
desiring  M.  Pigache  at  the  same 
time  to  frame  a  statement  of  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  M.  Pigache 
and  I  then  went  out,  and,  during 
our  absence,  the  patient  died. 
Whilst  this  was  passing,  I  had  dif¬ 
ferent  conversations,  sometimes 
with  M.  Pigache,  sometimes  with 
M.  Castaing.  M.  Pigache  told  me, 
that  Castaing  had  informed  him  in 
confidence  that  he  was  interested 
in  the  succession  of  M.  Ballet,  but 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  universal  legatee,  or  only  had 
a  limited  legacy.  At  the  time  we 
judged  the  patient’s  condition  to  be 
desperate,  I  saw  M.  Castaing  shed¬ 
ding  tears  and  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow.  I  said  to  him,  f  You  are 
yourself  in  a  dangerous  position  ; 
you  have  come  with  your  friend  to 
pass  two  days  at  St.  Cloud ;  you 
are  a  physician,  and  a  legatee 
under  his  will  to  some  amount.’ 
f  Yes,  sir,’  replied  he,  f  it  is  true ; 
I  am  his  universal  legatee.  f  Well/ 
said  I,  f  the  man,  who  has  be¬ 
queathed  you  all  his  fortune,  is  on 
the  point  of  death ;  the  symptoms 
of  his  disease  are  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  nature ;  if  any  thing 
should  befall  him,  you  will  be  in 
a  dangerous  situation/  f  Plow/ 
replied  Castaing,  f  do  you  think 
that  I  shall  be  suspected  ?’  f  Cer¬ 
tainly/  aswered  I,  c  I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  least  we  can  do  will 


be  to  take  every  step  in  our  power 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  death. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall 
declare  that  the  body  ought  to 
be  opened  in  a  juridical  manner.' 
tf  Ah,  sir !’  exclaimed  Castaing, 
you  will  render  me  the  greatest 
service,  you  will  act  the  part  of  a 
father  to  me  by  insisting  that  such 
a  measure  be  adopted.’  As  he  ap¬ 
peared  extremely  agitated,  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  console  him  by  assur¬ 
ing  him,  that  the  opening  of  the 
body  should  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  possible  care.  Our  con¬ 
versation  then  ended.  On  return¬ 
ing  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud  the 
next  day,  I  found  Castaing  in  the 
custody  of  the  gendarmes.  He 
appeared  very  anxious  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  the 
body,  from  a  conviction,  that,  if  no 
trace  of  poison  were  found  in  it, 
he  should  be  instantly  set  at 
liberty.  On  the  examination  being 
concluded,  and  no  trace  of  poison 
being  found,  I  was  permitted  by 
the  Procureur  du  Roi  to  communi¬ 
cate  that  point  to  him  in  a  general 
manner.  I  did  so.  He  asked  me, 
whether  they  would  release  him. 
I  replied,  f  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the 
truth  is,  we  have  found  no  proofs 
on  Ballet  of  a  violent  death.” 

M.  Georgerat  deposed,  that,  on 
the  27th  of  May  he  went  to  the 
theatre  of  Porte  St.  Martin,  with 
M.  Ballet  and  M.  Horace  Raisson, 
to  see  the  first  representation  of 
Polichinelle  Vampire  ;  and  that  he 
inferred  from  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  them,  that  A.  Ballet  had 
not  then  made  a  will.  .Ballet  told 
him  that  his  mother  had  died  of 
a  quinsey,  and  that  he  was  afraid 
that  he  should  some  time  expe¬ 
rience  the  same  fate.  He  also 
said  that  he  frequently  spit  blood. 
Witness  laughed  at  his  declarations, 
because  he  saw  that  Auguste  en- 
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joved  very  good  health.  Witness 
then  stated,  that  after  the  death 
of  Ballet,  on  the  1st  of  June,  he 
went  with  M.  Martignon  and  M. 
Raison  to  St.  Cloud,  and  that  he 
then  heard  Castaing  assert,  that 
Auguste  had  left  no  will. 

Sophia  Dorgt,  a  mantua-maker, 
who  had  lived  for  some  time  under 
the  protection  of  the  deceased,  A. 
Ballet,  merely  stated,  that  she  had 
heard  him  say— f<r  I  am  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Castaing,  be¬ 
cause  he  enabled  me  to  succeed 
to  my  brother’s  property,  by  de¬ 
stroying  his  will.” 

M.  Malassis,  a  relation  of  Cas¬ 
taing  in  the  7th  degree,  and  se¬ 
cond  clerk  to  M.  Colin  de  Saint 
Meuge,  was  then  examined.  “  The 
prisoner,”  said  the  witness,  “  came 
to  see  me  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  asked  me  whether  a  will 
made  by  a  patient  in  favour  of 
his  physician  was  valid.  I  told 
him  that  it  was,  provided  that 
the  physician  had  not  nursed  his 
patient.  He  returned  some  time 
afterwards,  and  told  me  that  one 
of  his  friends,  who  was  ill  in  the 
country,  had  made  a  will,  in 
which  he  was  left  10,000  francs 
a  year.  That  friend,  attacked  by 
an  incurable  disease,  had  only  one 
sister,  to  whom  he  did  not  intend 
to  leave  a  farthing,  on  account 
of  an  irreconcileable  quarrel  that 
he  had  with  her.  He  then  asked 
me,  what  were  the  formalities  re¬ 
quired  for  a  will  that  was  written 
throughout  in  the  testator’s  own 
hand-writing.  I  dictated  to  him 
a  form,  which  he  wrote  down  in 
his  memorandum-book.  His  friend, 
he  said,  desired  to  have  his  will 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
person.  I  proposed  to  him  to  de¬ 
posit  it  in  the  hands  of  my  master. 
He  preferred  me  as  a  depositary, 
because  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
Vol,  LXV. 


my  master,  and  reposed  entire  con¬ 
fidence  in  me.  In  the  evening  of 
the  29th  of  May,  whilst  I  was  out, 
he  deposited  on  my  desk  the  will 
in  question,  with  the  letter  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  court. 
On  the  following  Monday  he  wrote 
me  another  letter,  informing  me 
that  Ballet  was  just  dead.  I  com¬ 
plied  writh  the  requisite  formalities, 
and  presented  the  will  to  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  tribunal  de  premiere 
instance.  The  will  was  then  de¬ 
posited  with  M.  Sene,  because  he 
was  the  successor  of  M.  Ballet, 
the  testator’s  father. 

Cliquet,  the  porter  to  M.  Colin 
de  St.  Meuge,  the  notary,  deposed, 
that  on  Monday  the  first  of  June 
a  young  man,  whom  he  did  not 
know,  but  who  wTas  not  the  pri¬ 
soner,  left  in  his  box,  at  three 
o’clock,  a  letter  for  Malassis. 

1 4.  The  doctor,  Laennec,  who  had 
been  previously  examined,  was  re¬ 
called  by  the  president,  and  desired 
to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case  : — A  man  25  years 
old,  usually  enjoying  good  health, 
takes  in  the  evening  warm  wine  in 
which  has  been  put  some  lemon 
and  a  quantity  of  acetate  de  mor- 
phine,  sufficient  to  cause  death,  or 
to  produce  considerable  derange¬ 
ment  in  the  animal  economy.  He 
takes  this  warm  wine  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  ;  the  next  day, 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he 
takes  some  cold  milk,  in  which  there 
has  also  been  mixed  a  portion  of 
acetate  de  morphine.  At  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  he  has  given  to 
him  a  spoonful  of  a  potion  in  which 
there  is  mingled  some  acetate  de 
morphine.  The  court  is  desirous 
of  knowing,  what  would  be  the 
probable  consequence  of  giving  that 
last  potion. 

M.  Laennec. — The  acetate  de 
morphine  is  a  substance  still  new, 
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and  of  which  the  use  has  been 
adopted  very  recently  indeed.  V ery 
few  physicians  have  yet  employed 
it.  Many  physiologists  have  made 
experiments  with  it  upon  animals ; 
but  one  cannot  conclude  from  these 
experiments  upon  animals,  what  the 
effects  will  he  that  it  will  produce 
upon  man.  Those  effects  may 
vary ;  but,  in  general,  if  a  sub¬ 
stance  extracted  from  opium  can 
excite  sickness,  the  effects  which 
follow  it  will  not  be  the  same  as 
if  sickness  had  not  followed  it. 
Besides,  the  effects  vary  according 
to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals;  it  is  with  it  as  with 
emetic— one  man  may  take  100 
grains  with  impunity,  whilst  an¬ 
other  will  die  from  taking  ten. 

M.  Ally,  a  gentleman  with 
whom  Auguste  Ballet  had  been 
extremely  intimate,  never  heard 
him  say  a  word  about  having  made 
his  will. 

Catherine  Habert  deposed,  that 
she  carried  the  wine  on  the  evening 
of  the  80th  of  May  to  Castaing  and 
Auguste  Ballet.  She  tasted  it,  as 
did  also  M.  Castaing.  It  was  sour, 
but  not  bitter.  She  drank  but  a 
little  of  it.  Castaing  drank  a  glass. 

M.  Caillot,  an  apothecary,  de¬ 
posed  that  he  had  sold  some  acetate 
de  morphine  on  the  evening  of  the 
30th  of  May. 

M.  Chevalier  stated  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  last  wit¬ 
ness,  who  was  then  his  pupil,  had 
sold  the  poison  in  question. 

M.  Audebert,  druggist,  stated 
that  Castaing  had  bought  of  him 
12  grains  of  emetic  at  half-past  6 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  81st 
of  May,  and  detailed  the  excuses 
which  he  had  made  for  purchasing 
it. 

The  Gens-darmes,  in  whose  cus¬ 
tody  Castaing  had  been  placed,  de¬ 
scribed  the  great  anxiety  which  he 


exhibited,  whilst  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  undergoing  medical 
investigation. 

The  case  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
secution  here  closed.  (Nov.  14.) 

The  first  witness  called  on  the 
part  of  the  defence  wTas  M.  Chaus- 
sieur,  a  physician  of  80  years  of 
age.  He  stated  that  he  had  known 
several  instances  of  death  under 
circumstances  as  extraordinary  as 
those  of  Auguste  Ballet,  in  which 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  the  deceased  were  poisoned 
was  detected  on  opening  their  bo¬ 
dies.  The  witness  then  stated,  that 
if  the  red  spots  observed  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  of  Auguste  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  poison,  they  would  have 
been  spread  over  it  generally ;  in¬ 
stead  of  which  they  were  merely 
local. 

The  President.— Might  they  not, 
however,  have  arisen  from  poison  ? 

M.  Chaussieur.-— Let  us  not 
lose  ourselves  in  the  vagueness  of 
possibility ;  you  know  as  well  as  I, 
that  ex  posse  ad  actum  non  valet 
consequential  He  then  proceeded 
to  state,  that,  as  the  evacuations  of 
Auguste  had  not  been  preserved, 
there  was  a  corpus  delicti  wanting 
in  this  case. 

The  President.—- You  are  not 
wanted  here  to  teach  the  president 
his  duty,  but  simply  to  answer 
such  questions  as  he  may  put  to 
you.  May  the  poison  have  been 
the  cause  of  Auguste’s  death  ? 

M.  Chaussier.- — Death  may  be 
caused  by  a  thousand  circum¬ 
stances. 

M.  Roussel,  counsel  for  the  pri¬ 
soner. — After  the  death  of  A.  Bal¬ 
let  the  pupil  of  his  eye  was  con¬ 
tracted  ;  is  that  the  natural  effect 
of  narcotic  poisons  ? — No,  on  the 
contrary,  those  poisons  dilate  pro¬ 
digiously  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

M.  Barruel  and  M.  Magendie, 
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two  members  of  the  Institute,  de¬ 
posed  to  the  same  effect  as  the  last 
witness. 

M.  Brechet,  professor  of  ana¬ 
tomy  in  the  School  of  Medicine, 
deposed,  that  he  knew  the  prisoner 
from  his  having  studied  dissection 
under  him.  He  likewise  deposed 
to  Castaing’s  being  received  into 
several  most  respectable  families  on 
intimate  terms. 

M.  Barbier,  chief  surgeon  in  the 
military  hospital  of  Val  de  Grace, 
gave  the  prisoner  a  good  character 
for  morality,  talent,  and  industry 
in  his  profession. 

Several  witnesses,  belonging  to 
the  lower  order  of  society,  spoke  in 
strong  terms  of  gratitude  of  the  at¬ 
tention  which  they  and  their 
families  had  received  from  Cas- 
taing  during  ill-health.  He  always 
declined  taking  any  fee  from  them. 

The  President  told  the  prisoner, 
that,  though  these  witnesses  proved, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  disinterested¬ 
ness  of  his  character,  they  proved, 
on  the  other,  that  his  practice  was 
not  among  the  opulent  classes  of 
society.  How,  then,  was  it  that 
you  were  able  by  your  economy 
to  lay  by  the  4,000  francs,  which 
you  said  the  other  day  that  you 
had  laid  by  ? 

Castaing.  *—  I  have  only  sum¬ 
moned  such  witnesses  as  could 
speak  to  the  morality  and  disinter¬ 
estedness  of  my  character.  I  have 
not  summoned  those  of  my  patients 
who  paid  me  for  my  trouble. 

A  woman  of  the  name  of  Peison 
proved,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
Castaing  was  not  with  Auguste 
Ballet,  he  had  been  seized  with 
a  fit  of  indigestion,  which  pro¬ 
duced  violent  vomitings,  and  that 
it  had  been  necessary  to  call  in  a 
physician  to  cure  him. 

M.  Talvander,  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  minister  of  marine, 


stated,  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Castaing,  who  had  always  had  7 
or  8  other  pupils.  He  paid  him 
from  40  to  50  francs  for  attending 
his  lectures  for  two  months. 

The  evidence  for  the  defence 
here  closed. 

The  two  following  days  were 
occupied  with  the  speeches  of 
counsel. 

On  the  l?th,  at  half  past  eleven 
at  night,  the  jury  Acquitted 
Castaing  of  the  charge  of  poison¬ 
ing  Hippolyte  Ballet,  but  found 
him  Guilty  of  destroying  the  will, 
and  also  of  poisoning  Auguste 
Ballet,  by  a  simple  majority  of  7 
against  5. 

The  court  joined  with  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  jury. 

Castaing,  being  informed  of  the 
result,  uttered  several  incoherent 
exclamations,  importing  that  he 
was  innocent ;  but  that  he  should 
die  with  pleasure,  as  death  would 
unite  him  with  the  dear  friends, 
whom  he  was  accused  of  murder¬ 
ing. 

While  the  court  was  deliberat¬ 
ing  on  the  sentence,  Castaing  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  advocate,  Roussel, 
some  impassioned  language,  with 
a  delirious  vehemence  of  gesture, 
importing  that  he  was  innocent, 
and  should  blush  to  beg  for  mercy. 

At  midnight  he  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  to  100,000  francs  da¬ 
mages,  and  costs  towards  the  civil 
party  in  the  proceedings. 

He  had  become  more  calm,  and 
said  not  a  word  during  the  time  of 
pronouncing  sentence.  He  died 
protesting  his  innocence. 


Trial  of  the  Widow  Boursier  and 
Nicolas  Koslolo. — Nov.  27* 

Marie  Adelaide  Bodin,  widow 
Boursier,  was  indicted  for  hav¬ 
ing,  on  the  28  th  of  June,  made 
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an  attempt  on  the  life  of  her 
husband,  Guillaume  Etienne  Bour¬ 
sier,  by  a  poisonous  substance 
capable  of  causing  death ;  and 
Nicolas  Kostolo,  a  Greek,  for  being 
an  accomplice,  and  with  fore¬ 
knowledge,  aiding  and  assisting 
the  said  widow  Boursier  in  the  acts 
which  prepared  and  facilitated  the 
same  crime. 

It  appeared  from  the  narrative 
in  the  indictment,  that  the  deceased 
Boursier  married  the  female  pri¬ 
soner  in  February,  1809.,  and  that 
they  had  five  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  12,  and  the  youngest 
5  years  of  age.  Boursier  carried 
on  the  trade  of  a  grocer  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix.  His  business  was  good, 
and  he  expected,  in  the  course  of 
four  years  more,  to  retire  with  an 
annual  income  of  15,000  francs. 
The  husband  and  wife  lived  hap¬ 
pily  together,  until  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  last  year,  when  Kostolo  was 
introduced  to  the  family  by  an 
aunt  of  Madame  Boursier.  He 
visited  the  shop  daily,  under 
the  pretence  of  procuring  for  him¬ 
self  a  valet  de  chambre’s  place.  A 
criminal  connexion  was  very  soon 
formed  between  this  Greek  and 
Madame  Boursier ;  but  their  meet¬ 
ings  were  managed  with  caution, 
and  did  not  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  husband.  The  lady  walked 
out,  of  a  morning,  to  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  accompanied  by  the  De¬ 
moiselle  Reine,  a  girl  who  assisted 
in  the  shop.  In  these  walks  they 
met  Kostolo,  as  if  by  accident. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Kostolo’s 
lodgings,  where  the  young  woman, 
who  was  made  the  confidant  of  the 
intrigue,  left  them,  and  returned  at 
an  appointed  time  for  her  mistress. 

Boursier  always  breakfasted  on 
boilded  rice,  which  was  prepared 
for  him  by  a  female  domestic, 
named  Josephine  Blin,  in  an  iron 


saucepan.  On  the  morning  of  the 
28th  of  June,  the  rice  was  brought 
in  the  saucepan,  and  placed  in  the 
room  where  Boursier  usually  break¬ 
fasted.  It  was  the  custom  of  this 
girl  to  retain  a  small  portion  for 
herself  and  for  the  youngest  child. 
She  did  so  on  this  occasion,  and  she 
and  the  child  ate  their  share,  with¬ 
out  experiencing  any  inconvenience 
from  it.  Boursier  and  his  wife 
were  passing  to  and  fro  from  the 
shop  to  the  room  in  which  the 
saucepan  was  deposited ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  the  girl, 
Blin,  not  more  than  four  or  five 
minutes  had  elapsed  after  she  had 
brought  in  the  breakfast,  before 
her  master  called  her,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  something  disagreeable 
in  the  taste  of  the  rice.  He  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  physicians  were  called  in  ; 
but  the  patient  got  worse  and 
worse.  The  rice  was  eaten  about 
9  on  Saturday  morning,  the  28th 
of  J une ;  and,  on  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  at  a  quarter  before  4  o’clock, 
Boursier  was  dead.  The  medical 
attendants  wished  the  body  to  be 
opened,  but  the  widow  objected, 
and  the  deceased  was  interred  on 
the  Tuesday  morning.  Kostolo 
was  present  during  the  illness  of 
Boursier,  and  assisted  in  administer¬ 
ing  medicines  to  him  ;  in  fact,  the 
unfortunate  man  died  in  his  arms. 
Suspicion  of  unfair  treatment  soon 
arose  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
the  police  being  applied  to,  the  body 
was  disinterred  and  dissected.  On 
examining  the  stomach,  arsenic 
was  discovered,  and  the  widow  and 
Kostolo  were  arrested. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  day 
of  the  trial  was  spent  in  reading 
the  indictment,  and  examining  the 
prisoners  in  the  French  style. 
When  the  interrogatories  were 
concluded,  witnesses  were  called. 
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On  the  second  day,  all  the  wit¬ 
nesses  were  heard,  who  proved  the 
principal  circumstances  set  forth 
in  the  indictment. 

On  the  close  of  the  evidence,  the 
charge  against  Kostolo  was  with¬ 
drawn. 

On  the  3rd  day,  the  jury,  after 
deliberating  during  one  hour,  de¬ 
clared  both  the  prisoners "  Not 
Guilty.  The  president  then  in¬ 
formed  Madame  Boursier,  that 
she  was  at  liberty ;  and  as  the 
jury  had  acquitted  her,  he  hoped 
she  would  experience  an  equal 
absolution  from  her  own  con¬ 
science.  Of  Kostolo,  he  expressed 
his  opinion  more  severely.  “  This 
foreigner,”  said  he,  “  appears  be¬ 
fore  you,  the  jury,  under  circum¬ 
stances  far  from  favourable.  De¬ 
bauchery  is  his  only  means  of  ex¬ 
istence,  the  desire  of  money  his 
only  passion,  and  he  is  sincere  only 
in  his  ingratitude.  Kostolo  will 
be  allowed  to  depart  from  this 
court,  but  he  will  leave  it  with 
ignominy  !  Let  him  be  thankful 
for  escaping  the  tribunal  which 
punishes  guilt ;  he  will  not  be  ab¬ 
solved  by  that  tribunal  which 
stigmatizes  baseness !  Acquitted 
by  the  court  of  assize,  he  will  be 
punished  by  public  contempt !” 


King’s  Bench,  Dublin. 

Trial  of  the  persons  accused  of  an 
outrage  upon  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland. — February, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8th. 

The  trial  of  the  several  traversers 
for  the  outrage  upon  the  marquis 
Wellesley,  excited  the  most  intense 
anxiety.  The  novelty  of  the  charge, 
the  grave  importance  attached  to 
every  trial  at  bar  before  all  the 
judges  of  the  highest  tribunal, 
.  the  political  connexions  of  the 


traversers,  and  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  trial  upon  an  ex 
officio  information  after  bills  of  in¬ 
dictment  had  been  ignored  for  the 
same  charge — all  these  circumstan¬ 
ces  combined  to  fix  the  public  at¬ 
tention  so  entirely,  that  the  raging 
of  a  violent  electioneering  contest 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  distract 
any  portion  of  the  public  interest. 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  avenues  to  the  court  were 
crowded  by  barristers  in  full  cos¬ 
tume,  and  an  immense  attendance 
of  citizens  of  every  degree.  The 
doors  of  the  court  were  closed, 
except  to  favoured  individuals, 
until  after  nine  o’clock,  when  they 
were  opened  to  the  public,  and  the 
burst  was  not  only  general  and 
oppressive,  but  violent  and  alarm- 

ing” 

The  traversers  were  placed  at  a 
side  bench  on  the  left  of  the  bar- 
benches,  in  the  following  order, 
viz.  '.—James  Forbes,  Win.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Geo.  Brownlorv,  Wm.  Hand- 
witch,  George  Graham,  and  Henry 
Handwitch.  They  appeared  to 
enter  the  court  with  considerable 
confidence  :  the  three  former  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  persons  of  respectable  con¬ 
dition  ;  the  others  were  not  so 
much  so.  Mr.  Sheriff  Thorpe  inter¬ 
changed  smiles  of  recognition  with 
some  of  the  traversers.  Fifteen 
counsel  appeared  for  them. 

Mr.  Driscoll,  on  behalf  of  the 
traversers,  observed,  that  there 
were  two  informations  filed  against 
the  traversers,  and  required,  that 
they  should  be  tried  upon  them 
severally,  and  that  the  attorney- 
general  should  now  select  which 
should  be  tried  first. 

The  Attorney-general  insisted, 
that  as  the  circumstances,  on  which 
the  two  informations  were  ground¬ 
ed,  were  the  same,  the  two  infor¬ 
mations  should  go  to  the  jury 
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together.  This  was  the  uniform 
practice  on  circuit. 

Chief  Justice. — This  Court  has 
not  a  right  to  deprive  the  crown 
of  its  right  to  put  them  on  trial 
for  the  two  informations  together, 
when  grounded  upon  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  appear  by  the  copies 
of  the  informations  laid  before  us. 

There  was  not  any  Roman 
Catholic  on  the  panel,  nor  any 
ostensible  member  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  The  jury  having  been 
sworn. 

The  Attorney-general,  at  a » 
quarter  past  twelve  o’clock,  com¬ 
menced  his  address  to  the  Bench 
and  jury,  which  lasted  for  two 
hours  and  a  quarter. 

The  first  witness  called  was 
Richard  Lowther,  box-keeper  to 
the  Theatre-royal,  who  deposed  to 
the  purchase  of  several  pit-tickets 
of  admission  to  the  theatre  for  the 
evening  upon  which  it  was  announc¬ 
ed,  that  his  excellency  was  to 
honour  it  with  his  presence.  The 
tickets  were  purchased  by  the  tra¬ 
versers  Forbes  and  Wm.  Graham, 
and  another  person. 

George  Atkinson,  examined  by 
the  Attorney-general. — Knows  of 
the  endeavours  made  to  produce 
disturbance  in  the  theatre.  They 
were  planned  in  the  Orange  lodge. 
No.  1612.  Forbes  belongs  to  the 
lodge  No.  1660,  and  W.  Graham 
to  the  same  ;  cannot  tell  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  lodge  to  which  George 
Graham  belongs ;  the  two  Hand- 
witches  belong  to  the  lodge  780, 
and  Brownlow  to  No.  1612.  An 
assembly  was  held  on  the  Friday 
evening  before  lord  Wellesley  went 
to  the  theatre,  at  the  public  house 
in  Werburgh-street,  belonging  to 
Peter  Daly.  Lodge  No.  1612  met 
there  ;  it  is  a  purple  lodge,  which 
is  the  next  higher  lodge  above  an 
orange  lodge,  and  it  is  required 


that  the  member  should  be  eight 
months  an  orangeman,  before  he 
can  be  admitted.  There  were 
about  twenty  people  there:  witness 
is  a  member  ;  some  were  members 
and  some  visitors;  Forbes  was 
there.  Robert  Fletcher,  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  lodge,  stood  up,  and 
proposed  that  a  subscription  should 
be  raised  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  men  going  to  the  theatre  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  purpose  he  mentioned 
was,  that  they  should  hiss  and 
groan  at  his  excellency,  and  also 
the  lord  mayor ;  they  did  not  like 
lord  Wellesley,  and  it  was  on  that 
account  that  they  intended  to  try, 
if  possible,  to  force  him  to  leave  the 
theatre.  It  was  understood  among 
us  all,  what  was  the  purpose  of 
sending  the  men  there.  Heard 
from  the  persons  there,  that  there 
had  been  a  prior  meeting  at  the 
Shakspeare  tavern :  it  was  there 
mentioned,  that  if  they  could  force 
his  excellency  to  leave  the  theatre, 
it  would  stamp  on  the  minds  of 
the  ministry  the  unpopularity  of 
his  excellency’s  government.  The 
persons,  for  whom  the  tickets  were 
purchased,  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
upper  gallery,  because  it  was  con¬ 
sidered,  that  the  members  of  lodge 
1612  would  be  enough  for  the 
pit,  to  which  they  were  appoint¬ 
ed.  The  members  of  that  lodge 
were  to  attend  early,  and  when  the 
doors  were  opened,  they  were  to 
force  their  way  into  the  pit,  and 
get  on  the  left  side  near  the  box  of 
the  lord  lieutenant,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  they  sent  the  other  men 
to  the  upper  gallery.  Brownlow, 
the  traverser,  is  a  member  of  lodge 
1612  ;  and  while  they  were  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  matter,  after  the  play, 
he  said  he  was  in  the  pit,  with 
numbers  of  the  lodge  1612;  and 
that  there  were  numbers  of  them 
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there,  but  not  altogether  in  the 
spot  appointed  for  them.  Those 
members  of  the  lower  lodges,  who 
could  not  afford  to  buy  tickets  for 
themselves,  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
upper  gallery.  Neither  of  the 
Handwitches  were  at  the  lodge 
that  night.  The  party  subscribed 
about  one  pound ;  two  pounds  were 
brought  them  by  John  Atkinson, 
the  brother  of  witness,  to  be  applied 
to  the  same  purpose:  it  was  all 
handed  to  John  to  purchase  pit- 
tickets,  in  order  to  admit  persons  to 
the  upper  gallery,  as  every  pit- 
ticket  would  admit  three  persons 
there.  Witness  went  with  his 
brother  John,  on  that  day,  to 
where  W.  Handwitch  works ;  saw 
him  there ;  John  told  him  to  send 
H.  Handwitch  to  Ship-street, 
where  the  other  orange  lodge  was 
held  that  evening,  and  also  to 
bring  as  many  as  he  could  get  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  orangemen,  who 
could  not  provide  tickets,  to  the 
sign  of  the  Black  Bull  in  that 
street.  At  4  or  5  in  the  afternoon, 
saw  Forbes,  a  person  named 
M’Culloch,  witness’s  brother  John, 
Henry  Handwitch,  George  Gra¬ 
ham,  and  several  others,  at  that 
house  in  Ship-street:  one  pit- ticket 
was  given  to  every  three,  to  give  to 
the  poorer  class  to  admit  them  to 
the  upper  gallery ;  from  20  to  30 
tickets  were  given,  which  would 
admit  from  60  to  90  persons.  There 
were  about  30  persons  present  at 
the  time;  all  that  were  at  Ship- 
street  went  to  the  theatre  that 
night ;  there  were  full  as  many  in 
the  theatre  as  left  the  lodge ;  they 
had  sticks  with  them.  It  was 
then  mentioned,  that,  after  the 
tune  of  “  God  save  the  King,”  they 
should  insist  on  the  “  Boyne 
Water”  being  played  by  the  mu¬ 
sicians  ;  and  they  were  not  to  let 
the  play  go  on  for  the  remainder 


of  the  evening,  until  it  should  be 
played.  This  was  to  be  effected  by 
their  making  as  much  noise  as 
they  could.  It  was  arranged  on 
Saturday  evening,  that  they  might 
know  one  another  by  the  words 
“Look  out,”  which  were  to  be 
used  as  the  watch- word  of  the 
night.  When  Handwitch  was 
going  away,  he  said  to  the  men 
that  were  going  to  the  theatre, 
“Boys,  be  wicked.”  Witness  saw 
that  party  afterwards  in  the  upper 
gallery,  on  the  opposite  side  to  lord 
Wellesley:  witness  assisted  in 
placing  them  in  the  gallery,  along 
with  Forbes,  M’Culloch,  John 
Atkinson,  and  Henry  Handwitch : 
witness  left  them  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  saw  them  after 
towards  the  centre  of  the  gallery ; 
saw  Forbes  in  the  house  that 
night  in  the  upper  tier  of  boxes ; 
he  had  a  small  whistle  in  his  hand, 
and  whistled  with  it — he  was 
within  half  a  yard  of  the  gallery, 
and  was  speaking  to  some  of  the 
party  in  the  gallery.  This  was 
after  the  first  part  of  the  riot. 
Saw  hand  bills  going  about  in 
different  parts  of  the  house — they 
were  printed.  Saw  them  before 
in  manuscript  with  M’Culloch 
(they  were  produced  and  identi¬ 
fied)  ;  saw  M’Culloch  dispersing 
them  through  the  house,  from  the 
part  of  the  house  immediately  over 
the  lord  lieutenant’s  box,  and  one 
of  them  fell  on  his  cushion.  Knows 
a  person  named  Kelly ;  and  did  not 
see  him  at  the  theatre  that  night, 
but  saw  him  after  the  play  at  a 
house  in  Essex-street,  belonging 
to  a  person  named  Flanagan :  saw 
Forbes  throw  some  of  the  hand¬ 
bills  on  the  stage  ;  heard  whistles 
and  shouts  from  the  gallery  :  some 
cried  out  “A  groan  for  the  popish 
Wellesley some  one  also  cried 
out  “Bald-pated  Wellesley,  you 
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may  go  home ;”  at  that  time  there 
was  much  noise,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  interrupted  sometimes ; 
after  those  expressions  were  used, 
he  saw  Forbes  speaking  to  the 
people  in  the  gallery ;  knows 
nothing  of  a  bottle  having  been 
thrown.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
conversation.  Forbes  made  use  of 
the  expression  “The  devil  mend 
him”  (lord  Wellesley),  when 
speaking  of  the  bottle  having  been 
thrown;  that  he  did  not  care  if  he 
himself  were  transported,  so  as  he 
could  raise  an  orange-lodge  where- 
ever  he  should  be  sent.  There 
was  no  particular  conversation,  but 
a  mere  running  conversation  among 
themselves ;  they  were  speaking  as 
to  Handwitch  being  taken,  and 
who  was  to  go  bail  for  him.  For¬ 
bes  asked  some  of  them  who  had 
been  in  the  pit,  why  they  had  not 
oeen  more  active  ?  He  said  this  to 
Brownlow,  who  answered,  that 
those  in  the  pit  did  as  much  as 
those  in  any  other  part  of  the 
house.  They  said,  that  Hand- 
witch  was  charged  with  throwing 
the  bottle.  They  expressed  them¬ 
selves  in  terms,  that  they  were  sorry 
in  fact  that  the  bottle  did  not  take 
effect.  Forbes,  Brownlow,  McCul¬ 
loch,  and  several  others  were 
present  during  the  whole  of  this. 
The  witness  here  identified  all  the 

•  ■-  {•  ■  *  >  ■ v  r  ?  A'..*'" 

traversers. 

On  his  cross-examination  by 
several  counsel  for  the  traversers, 
he  said  he  never  gave  information 
to  the  government  of  what  he 
now  deposed  to.  This  was  his 
first  public  disclosure  of  them. 
No  deadly  weapons  were  ever  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  brought  to  the  theatre 
— that  is,  fire  arms ;  never  heard 
any  directions  given  to  assault  or 
insult  any  body;  never  remon¬ 
strated  with  any  one  against  going 
to  the  theatre ;  recollects  perfect¬ 


ly  well,  that  Fletcher  did  make 
use  of  the  lord  lieutenant's  name, 
as  well  as  the  lord  mayor’s,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Forbes,  when 
raising  the  subscription ;  first  saw 
the  whistle  with  Forbes  at  the 
lodge  in  Ship-street ;  witness  had 
gotten  one  also,  but  did  not  buy  it, 
as  there  were  several  handed  about 
in  Ship-street.  Forbes  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  warm,  and  somewhat 
tipsey,  when  he  came  to  Flana¬ 
gan’s  :  recollects  he  gave  toasts 
after  supper,  viz.-— -“The  King,” 
“  The  Glorious  Memory,”  “  The 
Protestant  Ascendancy.”  They 
separated  at  half-past  one  in  the 
morning.  There  were  strangers 
in  the  room,  whom  none  of  them 
knew.  Did  not  hear  any  inten¬ 
tion  mentioned  of  throwing  a 
missile  at  any  body ;  did  not  hear 
Forbes  give  any  such  direction. 

John  Atkinson  examined. — Had 
a  meeting  with  some  persons  prior 
to  the  evening  of  his  excellency’s 
going  to  the  theatre ;  the  subject 
of  conversation  was  his  excellency’s 
intended  visit ;  heard  it  mentioned 
more  than  once;  the  first  meeting 
was  at  the  ShakspeareT avern ;  it  was 
mentioned  there,  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  plan  adopted  to  send  some 
people  to  the  theatre  on  the  night 
of  his  going  there,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  lord  Wellesley  unpo¬ 
pular,  that  it  might  cause  his  re¬ 
moval.  It  was  mentioned,  that 
they  might  cause  him  to  leave  the 
theatre,  and  ultimately  the  coun¬ 
try.  Witness  received  money  from 
the  persons  present  at  the  Shak- 
speare  Tavern.  The  money  was 
to  purchase  tickets  to  send  persons 
to  the  upper  gallery ;  it  was  not 
necessary  to  send  people  to  any 
other  part  of  the  house,  as  there 
would  be  plenty  to  go  there  at 
their  own  expense.  Saw  some  of 
them  again  in  the  evening  at  Wer- 
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burgh-street,  at  Peter  Daly’s  ; 
Stoker,  Heron,  and  H.  Hand- 
witch  were  there ;  also  Fletcher 
andabrother  of  Stoker;  Handwitch 
was  asked  to  get  some  people  to 
go,  and  he  undertook  to  do  it.  The 
witness  proceeded  to  detail  the  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  placing  the 
people  in  the  theatre,  as  already 
mentioned  by  his  brother  George, 
on  the  previous  day ;  he  stated  the 
preparation  of  the  sticks,  whistles, 
the  rattle,  spirits,  and  porter,  and 
drinking  it  before  going  to  the 
theatre,  the  purchase  of  the  tickets, 
&c.  Forbes,  M’Culloch,  with  wit¬ 
ness  and  his  brother,  went  with 
the  men  to  the  upper  gallery,  and 
then  to  the  boxes ;  whistles  were 
distributed  at  Daly’s  in  Ship- 
street;  witness  held  the  stock- 
purse,  and  purchased  those  things ; 
The  witness  proceeded  to  state  the 
conversation  in  Flanagan’s  hotel, 
in  Essex-street,  where  Forbes, 
Wm.  Graham,  Brownlow,  and 
others  attended. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined 
at  considerable  length,  to  show, 
that  he  was  now  swearing  against 
the  traversers,  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  removed  from  a 
place  of  QOl.  a  year  in  the  excise. 
Witness  is  deputy  master  of  an 
orange  lodge,  and  his  brother  is 
secretary.  Forbes  and  he  were 
intimate  ;  they  bought  the  whistles 
together ;  he  admits  he  took  no 
pains  to  prevent  persons  going  to 
the  theatre,  but  on  the  contrary 
joined  in  it ;  he  did  not  then  see 
the  evil  tendency  of  their  conduct, 
and  believes  that  others  were 
equally  innocent ;  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  them  carrying  their 
sticks  with  them  ;  witness  has  been 
an  Orangeman  since  1818  ;  knows 
the  principles  of  the  society ;  their 
declarations  and  loyal  professions, 
which  were  read  by  counsel,  were 


authenticated  by  witness,  who 
stated  he  took  an  oath  to  the  same 
effect  on  entering  the  society,  and 
also  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  yet  never  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  alleged  conspiracy  against 
the  king’s  government.  Witness 
saw  nothing  with  Henry  Hand- 
witch  but  a  stick ;  did  not  see  him 
do  any  thing  offensive  during  the 
whole  night ;  is  perfectly  certain, 
that  Forbes  is  as  loyal  to  the  king 
and  his  government  as  any  person 
can  be.  No  part  of  the  agreement 
was  to  assault  or  insult  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley,  or  any  body  else. 

John  Lambert  examined.- — Was 
at  the  theatre  on  the  night  that 
lord  Wellesley  was  there ;  before 
his  excellency  came  in!,  placards 
were  dispersed  in  some  parts  ; 
William  Graham,  whom  witness 
identified,  was  engaged  in  the  pit 
in  handing  them  about.  There 
were  hissing  and  groaning,  when 
lord  Wellesley  came  in ;  there 
were  numbers  of  persons  about 
Graham,  and  in  communication 
with  him :  heard  the  words,  “  Look 
out,  boys,”  from  the  galleries ; 
also  heard  whistling  from  the  gal¬ 
leries. 

John  Rooney  examined.— Is  a 
brewer ;  was  in  the  middle  gallery 
that  night,  near  the  boxes,  and  in 
front  on  the  right  hand  ;  distinctly 
saw  the  upper  gallery  :  there  was 
hooting  and  shouting  when  lord 
Wellesley  came  in.  This  was  kept 
up  by  a  group  of  persons  in  the 
upper  gallery.  Observed  a  watch¬ 
man’s  rattle  in  the  hand  of  a  per¬ 
son  making  much  noise  with  it ; 
some  had  sticks  under  their  coats, 
with  large  heads  on  them.  There 
were  groans  for  the  lord  mayor,  and 
groans  for  the  house  of  Wellesley ; 
claps  for  sheriff  Thorpe,  and  for 
the  Calf’s  Head.  Saw  something 
flash  across  his  sight,  over  the  foot 
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lights ;  it  proved  to  be  a  bottle, 
which  struck  the  drop  scene,  and 
made  a  dinge  in  it ;  and  turned  up 
a  corner  near  lord  Wellesley,  about 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  side  of 
the  theatre  next  him ;  also  saw  a 
piece  of  timber  thrown  across, 
which  rebounded  from  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley’s  box  to  the  stage. 

John  O’Flaherty  examined. — 
Went  to  the  theatre  that  night 
with  a  Mr.  Burnside :  saw  sticks, 
and  heard  groans  and  hisses,  and 
the  words  “  Look  out,  look  out, 
boys  ;”  saw  a  bottle  strike  the  cur¬ 
tain,  within  a  third  of  the  distance 
from  lord  Welleslev  to  the  centre  ; 
it  was  a  black  quart  bottle,  and 
was  thrown  when  “  God  save  the 
king”  was  performing,  between 
the  play  and  farce  ;  saw  hand-bills 
showered  from  the  upper  gallery, 
from  the  lattice  over  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley,  and  more  from  the  opposite 
lattices ;  there  was  a  general  burst 
of  indignation,  when  the  bottle 
was  thrown. 

Giles  O’Brian  examined.-— Was 
in  the  upper  gallery  that  night ; 
saw  persons  there  with  sticks 
striking  them  against  the  gallery, 
and  hissing  the  lord  mayor  and  lord 
Wellesley.  Between  the  play  and 
farce  they  were  calling  out  for 
the  band  to  play  the  “  Protestant 
Boys,”  and  “  Boyne  Water.”  Heard 
them  call  out,  “  Look  out,  boys  !” 

They  cried  out  against  the  b -  y 

Papists,  and  b — — y  Popish  lord 
lieutenant.  When  the  words, 
“  Look  out,  boys !”  were  used,  a 
voice  answered,  “We  are  here.” 
They  had  short  sticks,  about  half 
a  yard  long ;  saw  a  person  parti¬ 
cularly  active,  not  one  of  the  tra¬ 
versers  ;  saw  something  pass  near 
the  lattice,  but  could  not  discern 
what  it  was. 

John  Eston  examined. — Was  in 
the  upper  gallery,  opposite  lord 


Wellesley  ;  saw  a  person  beating 
the  gallery  with  a  stick  in  the 
front,  and  calling  out  “No  Popish 
lieutenant,  no  Popish  Govern¬ 
ment  identifies  Matthew  Hand- 
witch  as  the  person ;  they  groaned 
at  the  lord  lieutenant  repeatedly  ; 
Matthew  Handwitch  was  the  most 
conspicuous ;  there  must  have  been 
a  hundred  of  those  persons  in  the 
upper  gallery ;  they  had  sticks  with 
nobs  on  them ;  was  much  fright¬ 
ened  and  wished  to  retire.  Heard 
some  persons  beaten ;  heard  the 
words  “  Look  out,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  signal  which  they 
used  repeatedly. 

Christopher  Morans  examined — . 
Was  in  the  upper  gallery;  saw  a 
number  of  persons  with  sticks, 
heard  them  hiss  and  groan  at  the 
lord  lieutenant ;  there  was  a  large 
party  together ;  the  two  Hand- 
witches  were  particularly  active, 
Matthew  Handwitch  was  beating 
the  front  of  the  rails  with  a  stick, 
and  striving  to  interrupt  the  per¬ 
formance;  heard  him  propose  to 
groan  at  the  lord  lieutenant ;  heard 
them  cry  out  “  A  groan  for  popish 
Wellesley !”  and  “  No  popish 
government !”  One  person  had  a 
rattle;  they  raised  the  sticks  and 
brandished  them  over  their  heads  ; 
there  were  persons  beat  that 
night ;  saw  Henry  Handwitch 
behind  him  with  a  party  who  had 
one  man  down,  and  with  their 
fists  and  sticks  raised  over  him ; 
observed  also  a  fight  to  the  left. 

Cross-examined. — Did  not  see  a 
bottle  thrown ;  was  examined  be¬ 
fore  the  police  and  the  grand  jury, 
but  they  only  asked  one  or  two 
questions — “  Did  you  see  the  bot¬ 
tle  thrown”  and  “  Did  you  see  the 
stick  thrown  ?”  and  when  witness 
said  “  No,”  they  said  they  had  no 
occasion  for  him ;  when  he  was 
going  to  tell  them  what  he  saw. 
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they  said  that  would  do,  and  they 
showed  him  the  door.  Often  be¬ 
fore  saw  boxing  in  the  upper 
gallery. 

Michael  Farrel  examined. — Saw 
Henry  Handwitch  in  the  theatre ; 
saw  him  after  the  last  act  of  the 
play  take  a  bottle  in  his  hand  and 
throw  it  from  him;  he  was  in 
front  of  witness,  to  his  left ;  he 
threw  it  in  a  round  way,  moving 
his  hand  from  right  to  left,  it  was 
directed  to  the  left-hand  side ;  saw 
it  after,  held  up  by  one  of  the 
musicians ;  there  were  a  number 
of  persons  together ;  they  were 
very  noisy  with  white  sticks  ;  saw 
Henry  Handwitch  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  them  ;  they  were  call¬ 
ing  names  for  lord  Wellesley,  and 
no  Eastern  tyrant.  Witness  kept 
his  eyes  on  Henry  Handwitch,  till 
he  reached  the  police-office  ;  Hand¬ 
witch  did  not  stir,  but  was  arrested 
in  10  or  15  minutes  after.  Wit¬ 
ness  was  put  out  of  the  police- 
office,  although  he  told  them  he 
had  information  to  give.  Witness 
is  a  jeweller. 

Cross-examined. — If  Handwitch 
had  gone  more  to  the  centre,  he 
could  have  made  a  better  aim. 
Never  saw  the  bottle,  till  it  was  in 
the  man’s  hand  in  the  act  of 
throwing  it. 

Philip  Ryan,  examined.* — Iden¬ 
tified  George  Graham;  saw  him 
with  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
theatre  that  night  sitting  in  the 
front  seat  of  the  upper  gallery ;  he 
made  much  noise  with  a  rattle ;  he 
made  a  great  deal  of  noise  with  it, 
both  during  the  play  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  it.  The  rattle  being 
broken,  he  could  not  then  use  it 
as  such,  but  separated  the  two 
pieces,  and  struck  them  against 
the  gallery,  at  the  same  time  the 
lord  lieutenant  was  groaned  and 
hissed  at ;  he  stood  up,  looked 
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down  into  the  middle-gallery ;  and 
then  threw  the  piece  of  the  rattle 
in  the  direction  of  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant:  it  seemed  to  strike  the 
edge  of  the  box  in  which  his  ex¬ 
cellency  was  sitting.  Witness  was 
in  the  front  seat  of  the  middle- 
gallery,  and  saw  him  clearly. 
There  were  cries  of  “  No  popish 
government,  a  groan  for  marquis 
Wellesley ;”  they  were  then  drink¬ 
ing  out  of  a  bottle,  “  the  glorious 
Memory — the  protestant  ascend¬ 
ancy — the  Boyne  Water  ; — this 
night  the  gallery  is  our  own. 7’ 

Dr.  Macnamara  resides  in  Bal- 
linakill ;  was  in  the  middle  gal¬ 
lery  that  night ;  saw  a  good  deal 
of  disturbance  ;  heard  scurrilous 
words  of  the  lord  lieutenant  and 
the  lord  mayor— “  A  groan  for  the 
knave  of  Clubs” — ■“  No  popish 
guard  for  the  College  green” — “A 
clap  for  lord  O’Neil,  lord  Talbot, 
and  alderman  Darley ;”  heard  a 
voice  cry  out,  “  Boys,  mind  your 
fire ;”  was  made  uneasy ;  looked 
to  the  upper  gallery  :  saw  a  man 
raise  his  arm,  and  throw  something 
from  him ;  the  view  was  a  moment 
obstructed,  but  he  traced  its  transit, 
and  saw  it  taken  up :  it  was  a 
bottle ;  it  was  thrown  from  the 
left  extremity  of  the  upper  gallery ; 
he  identifies  Henry  Handwitch  as 
the  person  who  threw  it;  never 
saw  him  since  till  this  day,  and 
knew  him  immediately. 

Cross-examined — Was  convicted 
of  an  alleged  pound-breaking,  and 
sentenced  to  three  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  and  20 l.  fine.  Does 
not  expect  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  his  imprisonment  by  giving 
this  evidence. 

The  points  spoken  to  by  these 
witnesses  were  proved  by  several 
others.  The  case  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  was  closed  on  the  3rd  day 
of  the  trial.  After  the  counsel  for 
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the  traversers  had  addressed  the 
•jury,  they  called  the  following  wit¬ 
nesses Frederick  French,  esq., 
of  Ballinakill,  Queen’s  county ; 
Mr.  John  Pounden ;  Mr.  Benjamin 
Smith ;  Mr.  Charles  Broad,  of  the 
Theatre-royal ;  lady  Rossmore ; 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Brocas. 

The  Solicitor-general  having 
closed  his  reply,  at  eleven  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  day  of 
the  trial  (Friday,  February  7), 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded  to  charge  the 
jury 

sf  One  of  the  traversers  coun  sel  had 
asserted  it  to  be  a  right  of  persons  to 
mark  at  a  public  theatre  their  plea¬ 
sure  or  displeasure  with  a  public 
character.  This  doctrine  the  Court 
unanimously  disapproved  of.  The 
audience  might,  if  they  pleased, 
hoot  the  performance  or  the  actor, 
who  was  dependant  on  their  ap¬ 
probation  or  caprice ;  but  not  even 
in  the  case  of  an  actor  would  they 
be  permitted  to  commit  a  riot  or 
assault :  and  if  the  insult  or  assault 
towards  him  was  not  the  impulse  of 
sudden  feeling,  but  appeared  to  be 
the  execution  of  a  premeditated 
conspiracy-— then  it  became  highly 
criminal.  The  Chief  Justice  next 
recapitulated  the  several  counts  of 
the  indictment,  and  proposed  four 
questions,  as  calculated  to  aid  them 
in  the  verdict  to  which  they  might 
agree— -1st,  whether  the  traversers 
were  at  the  theatre  on  the  14th 
of  December ;  2nd,  if  there 
was  evidence  to  inculpate  the  ac¬ 
cused  parties  with  being  partici¬ 
pators  in  the  riot,  and  to  what 
extent  they  were  severally  incul¬ 
pated;  3rdly,  whether  the  character 
of  evidence  was  such  as  to  induce 
the  jury  to  believe,  that  that  riot 
proceeded  from  the  impulse  of  sud¬ 
den  feeling,  or  was  the  result  of 
preconcerted  plan ;  and  4thly, 


whether  the  evidence  brought 
home  to  the  traversers  the  guilt  of 
being  implicated  in  such  conspiracy 
if  it  did  exist.  His  lordship  then 
read  to  the  jury  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  during  the  three  days  of 
the  trial,  and  concluded  by  a  most 
eloquent  appeal  to  them  to  disen¬ 
cumber  the  trial  of  every  extra¬ 
neous  matter  of  prejudice  and 
topic  of  irrelevant  tendency. 

Mr.  Justice  Jebb,  Mr.  Justice 
Burton,  and  Mr.  Justice  Vanda- 
leur,  expressed  their  entire  con¬ 
currence  with  the  law  and  obser¬ 
vations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
Chief  Justice.  The  jury  retired 
at  4  o’clock. 

The  judges  remained  on  the 
bench  until  after  5  o’clock,  waiting 
ther  return  to  court :  but  learning 
that  delay  was  likely  to  occur,  the 
judges  retired,  intimating  that  two 
of  them  would  return  at  9  to 
receive  the  verdict. 

Judges  Burton  and  Vandaleur 
arrived  at  9j>  and  ordered  the  jury 
to  be  summoned.  The  order  was 
instantly  obeyed ;  they  appeared 
in  court,  and  on  being  asked  if 
they  had  determined  as  to  the  ver¬ 
dict,  replied,  that  they  had  not , 
and  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
agree .  The  foreman  then  request¬ 
ed,  that  he  and  his  brother  jurors 
might  be  discharged.  The  judges 
refused  to  comply,  and  ordered  the 
sheriff  to  take  charge  of  the  jury, 
to  lock  them  up  in  their  chamber, 
and  to  keep  the  key.  The  tipstaff 
of  the  court  was  sworn  not  to 
allow  any  communication  with  the 
jury,  and  to  keep  watch  outside. 

On  Saturday  morning  at  a 
quarter  past  ten,  Mr.  Justice  Jebb 
came  into  the  court,  and  being 
informed  that  the  jury  had  not 
yet  agreed  on  their  verdict,  ordered 
them  to  be  called  into  the  box. 

The  jury  appeared  very  much 
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fatigued ;  when  the  learned  judge 
asked  them,  did  they  disagree  on 
any  point  of  law  ? 

The  foreman  turned  round  to 
consult  his  fellow-jurors;  and, 
while  in  consultation, 

Mr.  Neil  M’ Kenny,  a  juror, 
addressed  the  Court,  and  said,  they 
did  not  disagree  on  any  point  of 
law. 

Mr.  Justice  Jebb. — Gentlemen, 
retire  to  your  jury-room. 

The  jury  again  retired,  and  at 
half-past  eleven. 

Judge  Jebb  ordered  the  jury  to 
be  again  called  into  court,  and  asked 
them,  if  they  had  yet  agreed  on 
their  verdict  ? 

The  foreman  replied,  they  had 
not. 

They  were  again  ordered  to 
retire,  and  shortly  after 

The  Attorney-general  stated  to 
the  Court,  that  the  proceedings, 
which  had  taken  place  in  this 
court,  would  not  prevent  him  from 
bringing  the  matter  forward  again 
next  Term. 

The  Attorney-general  then  sat 
down,  and  the  jury  were  again 
called,  when 

J udge  J ebb  put  it  to  the  attorney- 
general,  whether,  as  he  would  be 
obliged  to  discharge  the  jury  at  3 
o’clock,  it  might  not,  as  a  matter 
of  favour  (as  they  were  not  likely 
to  agree  in  their  verdict),  be  well 
to  discharge  them  now,  to  which 
suggestion. 

The  Attorney-general  consen  ted  ; 
but  previous  to  the  jury  being  dis¬ 
missed,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
mention  to  them  what  he  had 
already  said  to  the  Court,  that  the 
proceedings,  that  had  already  taken 
place,  would  not  prevent  him  from 
bringing  the  matter  forward  hgain. 


House  of  Lords. 

Scotch  Marriage. — Reid  against 
Reid — otherwise  Reid  against 
Laing. — May  7« 

In  this  case  George  Reid,  esq.  of 
Ratho-bank,  near  Edinburgh,  was 
the  appellant,  and  Mrs.  Jean  Reid, 
otherwise  Laing,  was  the  respon¬ 
dent  ;  and  the  question  was,  whe¬ 
ther  the  parties  did  or  did  not 
stand  towards  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife? 

The  judges  in  Scotland  had 
unanimously  decided  this  question 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  as  stated  on  the  part  of  the 
respondent,  were  as  follows : — Her 
father,  Alexander  Laing,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  country  labour  by  the 
appellant,  Mr.  Reid.  The  respon¬ 
dent  was  reared  in  her  father’s 
house,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  notice  of  the  appellant  even 
when  she  was  at  school.  She  was 
born  the  10th  November,  178R, 
and  about  1802  was  engaged  as  a 
servant  in  the  house  of  the  appel¬ 
lant  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  began 
to  talk  to  her  of  marriage. 

Mr.  Reid,  it  is  alleged,  was 
much  under  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  sisters,  and  other  relations, 
and  was  therefore,  extremely  anx¬ 
ious  to  conceal  his  attachment  to 
the  respondent ;  but  he  constantly 
flattered  himself  and  her,  that  he 
would  one  day  come  boldly  forward 
and  avow  his  engagements.  He  was 
more  than  19  years  older  than 
herself ;  was  in  possession  of  a 
clear  landed  estate  worth  50  or 
60,000/.;  and  he  had  the  address,  the 
education,  and  manners  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  added  to  a  prepossessing  ap¬ 
pearance.  Notwithstanding  all  his 
caution,  Mr.  Reid  was  unable  to¬ 
tally  to  conceal  his  attentions  to  her. 
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These  attentions  were  noticed  by 
his  near  relations ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  respondent 
quitted  Mr.  Reid’s  house,  and  en¬ 
gaged  herself  as  servant  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  M’ Knight,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood;  where 
she  remained  six  months.  During 
that  time,  Mr.  Reid  kept  up  his 
communication  with  her  by  many 
private  meetings,  and  by  letters. 
On  leaving  Mr.  M’Knight’s  house, 
the  respondent  went  to  her  fa¬ 
ther’s,  where  she  remained  six 
months.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period,  the  parties  had  frequent 
meetings.  They  also  carried  on 
secretly  a  written  correspondence, 
but  he  was  still  unable  to  come  to 
a  determination  to  enter  into  a 
public  marriage.  He  represented 
to  her,  that  certain  circumstances 
rendered  this  inconvenient ;  she  re¬ 
solved,  therefore,  to  engage  her¬ 
self  as  a  servant  in  Edinburgh, 
and  she  obtained  a  situation  with 
Mrs.  Watson,  in  Hope-street, 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Reid’s  estate  of 
Ratho-bank  was  at  the  distance  of 
between  6  and  7  miles  from  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

When  the  period  approached,  at 
which  the  respondent  was  to  re¬ 
move  to  Edinburgh,  the  appellant 
expressed  great  anxiety  to  secure 
the  respondent  to  himself  by  mutual 
written  declarations  of  marriage. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  furnished 
her  with  a  copy  of  the  declaration, 
which  he  intreated  her  to  write. 

The  parties  afterwards  met,  and 
exchanged  mutual  declarations  of 
marriage  holograph — that  is,  in 
their  own  hand-writing  respective¬ 
ly.  That  which  the  appellant  de¬ 
livered  to  the  respondent  was  thus 
expressed: — “I  hereby  engage  to  be 
a  true,  a  faithful,  a  kind,  and  affec¬ 
tion  ate  husband  to  you,  on  condition 
that  you  are  the  same  to  me ;  and 


I  further  engage  to  show  *his  to  no 
person,  and  to  make  it  known  to 
nobody  whatever,  without  your 
consent.  (Signed)  George  Reid.” 
A  holograph  writing  to  the  same 
effect  was  given  to  the  appellant 
by  the  respondent.  When  the 
document  now  produced  was 
delivered  to  the  respondent,  there 
was  no  date  annexed  to  it.  The 
respondent  says,  she  desired  Mr. 
Reid  to  date  it ;  but  he  said  it  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  she  might 
date  it  herself,  which  was  immedi¬ 
ately  done.  Mr.  Reid  insisting 
they  were  married  persons,  request¬ 
ed  that  the  marriage  should  be 
consummated ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  alleged,  that  he  had,  on  the  4th 
of  November,  conjugal  intercourse 
with  the  respondent  in  a  new  house 
upon  his  property,  which  had  not 
then  been  inhabited,  although  it 
was  partly  furnished. 

The  respondent,  at  Martinmas 
(11th  of  Nov.)  1808,  entered  into 
the  service  of  Mrs.  Watson,  where 
she  remained  for  one  year  and  a 
half;  during  all  that  time  Mr.  Reid 
showed  the  utmost  attention  to 
her,  calling  every  week  he  was  in 
town,  and  writing  to  her  often 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
as  many  days. 

The  respondent,  on  Whitsunday 
1810,  (as  the  same  reasons  were 
stated  by  the  appellant  to  exist  for 
secresy),  went  into  the  service  of 
Mr.  Carfrae  in  York-place,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Mr.  Carfrae’s  family  re¬ 
moved  to  Queensferry,  a  watering- 
place  nine  miles  from  Ratho-bank ; 
and  Mr.  Reid  came  repeatedly  to 
Queensferry,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  respondent,  and  they 
generally  wrote  to  each  other  once 
a  week.  The  respondent  remained 
in  this  situation  nine  months ;  she 
left  Mr.  Carfrae’s  on  account  of  the 
death  of  her  father.  While  with 
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her  mother,  with  whom  she 
remained  till  Whit-sunday  (15th 
of  May)  181 1,  the  parties  saw 
each  other  daily.  On  leaving  her 
mother’s  house;  the  respondent 
went  to  the  service  of  Mrs.  Kerr, 
of  Woodbum,  near  Dalkeith, 
where  she  remained  six  months. 
During  this  period  also  the  parties 
met  several  times,  and  they  carried 
on  a  correspondence  by  letters  as 
before. 

The  respondent,  at  Martinmas 
(llth  November)  1811,  went  into 
the  service  of  Mrs.  Congalton,  in 
Castle-street,  Edinburgh,  with 
whom  she  remained  for  two  years. 
Mr.  Reid  came  to  the  house  fre¬ 
quently,  and  they  saw  each  other 
almost  every  week. 

At  his  request,  she  entered,  at 
Martinmas,  1813,  into  the  service 
of  the  family  of  Robert  Gillies, 
esq.,  advocate,  Edinburgh,  where 
she  at  present  is.  The  same  inter¬ 
course,  however,  continued,  after 
the  respondent  entered  into  the 
service  of  Mr.  Gillies. 

The  multitude  of  private  meet¬ 
ings  between  the  parties  (it  was 
alleged),  did  not  pass  without  those 
endearments  which  were  sanction¬ 
ed  by  their  solemn  engagements, 
and  they  occasionally  passed  whole 
nights  together.  The  appellant 
frequently  found  his  way,  at  late 
hours,  to  the  apartments  in  which 
the  respondent  slept,  and  at  times 
they  met  in  woods  in  the  country. 
At  length  the  respondent  was  led 
to  urge,  that  an  end  should  be  put 
to  the  mystery:  several  unsatis¬ 
factory  meetings  took  place,  at 
which  he  still  wished  to  delay  a 
public  avowal  of  marriage;  the 
consequence  was,  that  a  declarator 
of  marriage  was  raised  in  the  Con- 
sistorial  court,  at  Edinburgh. 

Against  this  action  two  defences 
were  stated: — 1st,  that  there  was 


no  proof  of  a  consensus  deprcesenti 
in  niatrimonium,  and  that  the  cor¬ 
respondence  and  mutual  declara¬ 
tions  amounted  only  to  a  mere  pro¬ 
mise  of  manage  de  futuro ;  and 
2ndly,  it  was  asserted,  that  although 
a  promise  of  marriage  had  no  doubt 
been  made,  yet  that  was  insuf¬ 
ficient,  as  it  was  said  that  there 
was  no  proof  of  copula  ox  concubitus 
between  the  parties. 

The  respondent  produced  all 
Mr,  Reid’s  letters  that  had  been 
preserved  by  her,  amounting  in 
number  to  about  200. 

Two  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  thereupon  this  interlocutor,  or 
sentence,  was  unanimously  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  commissioners — 
“  The  commissioners  find  the  facts, 
&c.  proved  relevant  to  infer  a 
marriage  betwixt  the  pursuer  and 
defender,  and  jind  theyn  husband 
and  wife.'” 

A  bill  of  advocation  (a  sort  of 
appeal)  was  hereupon  presented  by 
Mr.  Reid  to  the  court  of  session ; 
and  it  was  at  length  brought  to  a 
hearing  before  the  court  of  the 
Second  Division,  the  whole  five 
judges  of  the  inner-house  being 
present.  Four  stated,  that  the 
case  was  attended  with  no  sort  of 
difficulty ;  that  some  argument 
might  be  made,  whether  the  ex¬ 
pressions  amounted  in  strictness  to 
a  consent  de  prcesenti,  or  only  to  a 
promise  of  marriage ;  and  that,  if 
the  question  rested  there,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  proper  to  allow  farther 
discussion ;  but  that  this  was  un¬ 
necessary,  because,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
the  fact,  that  matrimonial  inter¬ 
course  had  occurred  between  the 
parties;  and  therefore  there  was 
here  proof  of  marriage,  consti¬ 
tuted  by  a  promise  of  marriage, 
copula  subsequente.  One  judge 
on  this  occasion  stated,  that  he  was 
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not  convinced  concerning  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  matrimonial  intercourse; 
but  the  matter  being  again  brought 
before  the  Court  (on  petition)  on 
the  9th  of  September  following,  the 
j  udge,  who  had  formerly  dissented 
from  the  opinion  of  his  brethren, 
stated,  that  his  own  opinion  was 
altered,  and  that  he  concurred 
with  the  rest  of  the  court ;  and  on 
the  20th  November,  1819,  the 
Court  of  Session  unanimously  con¬ 
firmed  the  interlocutor  of  the 
commissary  Court,  and  pronounced 
the  judgment  which  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  present  appeal. 

On  the  part  of  Mr.  Reid  it  was 
contended  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  it  had  been  in  the  courts 
below,  that  neither  party  considered 
the  documents  exchanged  between 
them  as  expressive  of  any  thing 
more  than  a  promise  or  intention 
to  marry ;  and  though  Mr.  Reid 
admitted,  that  at  some  of  his 
private  meetings  with  the  respon¬ 
dent,  he  had  taken  some  slight 
freedoms  with  her,  he  positively 
denied,  that  he  had  ever  had  any 
enjoyment  of  her  person. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  the  decision  of  the 
Consistory  Court  of  Scotland, 
which  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
court  of  Session,  was  right.  His 
lordship  then  read  extracts  from 
the  summons  and  from  the  letters, 
to  show  that  the  appellant,  if  he 
had  no  intention  of  cohabiting  with 
the  respondent,  could  have  no 
object  at  all  in  all  his  warm  atten¬ 
tions  and  professions  towards  her. 
Upon  the  whole  of  the  case  taken 
together,  he  should  move  their 
lordships,  that  the  judgment  be 
affirmed,  and  that  this  man’s  wife 
should  have  her  full  costs,  so  far  as 
the  standing  orders  of  the  house 
would  allow. 

The  House  decided  accordingly. 


High  Court  op  Admiralty. 

The  Dundee . — Jan.  28. 

In  this  case  an  objection  was 
taken  to  the  report  of  the  Re¬ 
gistrar  and  merchants,  upon  a 
reference  directed  by  the  Court, 
in  respect  of  the  loss  and  da¬ 
mages  sustained  by  the  owners 
of  the  Princess  Cliarh)tte}  a  vessel, 
that,  upon  entering  the  river,  as 
she  was  coming  from  South 
Shields,  was  run  foul  of  by  the 
Dundee ,  Greenland  whaler,  and 
sunk.  Bail  was  given  to  answer 
an  action  that  had  been  entered 
in  the  sum  of  9,000^  against  th^ 
latter,  “  ship,  tackle,  apparel,  and 
furniture”,  in  the  usual  form :  but 
in  the  undertaking  that  was  given 
to  lead  that  bail  (it  being  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  owners  of  the 
Dundee  to  have  her  released,  so 
that  she  might  proceed  on  her 
fishing  voyage),  the  word  “  ap¬ 
purtenances”  was  added  to  the 
usual  formula  of  “  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture ;”  and  the  Registrar 
and  merchants  considered  them¬ 
selves  in  consequence  bound  to  in¬ 
clude  the  fishing  stores,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  were  on 
board  the  Dundee.  The  value  of 
these  was  very  considerable ;  and 
the  owners,  under  the  act  53  Geo. 
III.,  which  limits  the  responsibility 
of  ship-owners  in  like  cases,  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  part  of  the  report. 

Lord  Stowell,  in  giving  judg¬ 
ment,  stated  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  suit.  The  accident  did  not 
appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  any 
wilful  design,  nor,  indeed,  any 
purpose  of  injury  on  the  part  of 
the  Dundee ,  but  rather  out  of  a 
want  of  that  diligence  and  atten¬ 
tion,  which  are  due  to  the  security 
of  other  vessels  navigating  on 
the  seas.  The  question  of  repa¬ 
ration  in  such  a  case,  was  dif¬ 
ferently  measured  in  the  maritime 
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laws  of  different  countries ;  and 
had  been  differently  measured  by 
our  own  maritime  law  at  different 
periods.  In  England,  the  ancient 
maritime  law  exacted  full  com¬ 
pensation  out  of  all  the  property 
of  the  owners  on  board  the  ag¬ 
gressing  ship,  on  the  common  legal 
principle,  that  persons  undertaking 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  are 
liable  for  the  conduct  of  the  servants 
whom  they  employ,  to  the  parties 
who  may  suffer  loss  or  damage 
through  their  neglect.  It  could 
hardly  be  denied,  that  the  term 
“  compensation”  would  be  very 
improperly  applied  to  any  thing 
which  should  fall  short  of  a  full  and 
fair  reparation  for  the  injury  done. 
Holland,  however,  first  instituted 
a  law  for  the  protection  of  her  own 
navigation,  and  with  the  view  of 
engaging  her  subjects  to  enter  into 
these  commercial  voyages,  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  owners  of  vessels,  which 
should  unintentionally  occasion 
damage  to  others  of  the  same 
nation,  should  not  be  liable  be¬ 
yond  the  value  of  their  ships, 
with  their  freight,  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture.  Then  England 
followed  her  example  by  passing 
statutes  which  protected  her  ship¬ 
owners  from  responsibility  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  same  interests ; 
first,  in  the  case  of  embezzlement 
of  the  cargo,  committed  by  the 
crews  of  such  vessels ;  and,  sub¬ 
sequently,  in  the  case  of  embezzle¬ 
ment  committed  by  other  persons. 
The  statute  of  the  53rd,  George 
III.,  afforded  the  same  protection 
in  the  ease  of  losses  otherwise 
sustained.  The  first  clause  of 
that  statute,  which  immediately 
bore  upon  the  present  question, 
was  the  enacting  clause ;  it  sub¬ 
jected  the  ship,  then  the  freight 
(the  freight  already  earned,  as  well 
as  the  freight  that  might  be  con- 
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tracted  for),  and  then  her  tackle, 
apparel,  and  furniture,  to  this 
liability.  These  were  the  only 
subjects  which  the  enacting  clause 
directly,  and  in  terms,  operated 
upon :  but  almost  all  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  clauses,  and  particularly  the  7th 
and  8  th,  did  introduce  the  word 
“  appurtenances.”  The  word  re¬ 
peatedly  occurred  in  subsequent 
parts  of  the  statute :  and  the  7th 
clause  expressly  provided,  “  that 
where  the  suit  is  brought  on  ac¬ 
count  of  damage  done,  a  valuation 
shall  be  first  duly  made  of  the  ship 
and  f  appurtenances’.”  The  same 
term  in  other  passages  of  the  statute 
appeared  to  be,  if  the  court  might 
so  express  itself,  a  sort  of  short¬ 
hand  way  of  describing  what 
might  properly  be  considered  as 
“  appurtenances”  of  the  ship.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
foregoing  clauses  had  introduced  a 
word  merely  inoperative,  or  in¬ 
tended  to  have  no  meaning  at  all. 
Now  it  could  have  no  effective 
meaning,  unless  it  were  considered 
to  be  virtually  incorporated  into  the 
first  clause.  If  not  so  incorpo¬ 
rated,  then  the  enacting  clause 
was  in  contradiction  to  the  sub¬ 
sequent  clauses,  in  which  it  was 
mentioned.  The  “  appurtenances” 
of  a  ship  could  not  be  considered  as 
intending  her  cargo ;  for  cargo  was 
that  which  was  meant  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  some  foreign  port, 
either  for  money  or  money’s  worth. 
The  connexion  of  the  cargo  with 
the  ship  was  merely  transitory, 
and  bore  a  distinct  character  of  its 
own.  On  the  present  occasion, 
these  were  appurtenances  evidently 
necessary  and  essential  to  the  ship 
in  the  performance  of  the  func¬ 
tions  that  she  was  destined  to  dis¬ 
charge  ;  and  herein  essentially 
different  from  cargo,  although  they 
were  not  constituent  parts  of  the 
C* 
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ship  :  for  if  constituent  parts,  then 
they  were  not  appurtenances ;  it 
being  the  very  definition  of  “  ap¬ 
purtenances,”  that  they  were 
things  “  belonging  to”  another 
thing,  not  forming  part  of  it. 
Yet,  if  they  were  so  essentially 
necessary  to  a  ship,  as  that  she 
could  not  without  them  perform 
her  functions,  they  might  under  a 
loose  definition  of  the  word  “ship” 
be  included,  being  those  matters 
which  were  as  essential  to  that 
ship  as  any  part  of  its  machinery. 
In  the  present  instance,  the 
appurtenances  consisted  of  fishing 
stores  ;  and  these  had  been  valued, 
by  the  merchants  at  Lloyd’s,  at 
2,2 36/.,  the  ship  being  valued  at 
2,658/.  The  owners  of  the  ship 
contended,  that  the  fishing  stores 
were  exempted  from  all  liability  to 
contribute,  first,  by  reason  of  the 
way  in  which  this  suit  had  com¬ 
menced-— by  the  arrest  of  the 
vessel,  her  tackle,  apparel,  and 
furniture,  without  mention  of  her 
fishing  stores ;  and  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  fishing  stores  could  not  he 
considered  as  “  furniture,”  inas¬ 
much  as  it  had  been  determined, 
in  a  case  tried  in  a  common  law 
Court,  that  they  were  not  to  he 
so  accounted.  It  was  held  by 
lord  Mansfield,  that  the  question, 
as  to  whether  fishing  stores  were 
covered  by  the  policy  of  insurance 
on  a  South  Sea  whaler,  including, 
as  usual,  her  boats,  tackle,  &c. 
must  depend  on  the  usage  of  the 
trade.  On  the  first  trial,  a  jury 
found  that  fishing  stores  were 
part  of  the  furniture ;  but  very 
contradictory  evidence  having  been 
adduced,  the  case  went  to  another 
jury ;  the  former  verdict  was  re¬ 
versed,  and  they  found  that,  in 
truth,  the  usage  lay  on  the  other 
side.  His  lordship  then  observed, 
that  he  was  not  aware,  whether 
this  rule,  although  it  had  been 


considered  on  the  highest  authority 
applicable  to  the  case  of  a  policy 
of  insurance,  was  of  sufficient 
weight  to  govern  the  construction 
of  the  same  word  in  an  act  of 
Parliament,  or  in  the  phraseology 
of  a  court,  where  that  construction 
was  rather,  perhaps,  to  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  original  and 
genuine  meaning  of  the  word,  than 
from  any  particular  or  limited 
usage  controlling  that  meaning. 
It  was  admitted,  that  the  mode, 
which  had  been  adopted  in  the 
present  instance,  was  the  ancient 
formulary  for  instituting  a  suit  in 
this  Court,  that  suit  leading  to  a 
full  restitution  of  the  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  aggrieved  owner. 
The  statute  of  the  last  reign  had 
certainly  imposed  a  very  express 
restriction  upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  other  parties ;  hut  this 
Court  could  not  carry  that  re¬ 
striction  any  farther  than  the 
language  of  the  act  would  warrant 
it  in  doing.  Complaint  had  been 
made,  that  the  word  “  appur¬ 
tenances”  had  slipped  into  the 
undertaking  for  the  bail ;  but  that 
could  not  have  happened  without 
the  parties  being  aware  of  it,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  was  a  formal,  a  re¬ 
gular,  and  a  statutable  word :  and 
the  Court  surmised,  that,  at  the 
time  of  giving  the  undertaking, 
both  parties  must  have  been  aware 
of  its  introduction,  and  have  con¬ 
curred  in  the  intention  that  it 
should  include  the  stores  in 
question,  the  reservation  being 
only  for  the  Court’s  opinion  as  to 
their  liability.  The  Court  was 
now  of  opinion,  that  the  word 
“  appurtenances”  was  no  intruder ; 
and  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  fishing  stores  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  it,  the  Court  held  that 
they  would. 

The  Court  therefore  confirmed 
the  report. 
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Court  op  Common  Pleas,, 
Dublin. 

Cuthbert  v.  Browne . 

This  was  an  action  on  the  case 
for  deceit.  The  declaration  stated, 
that,  the  plaintiff  being  unmarried, 
the  defendant,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1820,  intending  to  deceive  him,  did 
represent  Hannah  Darling  to  him 
as  being  a  chaste,  virtuous,  and 
well-conducted  maiden ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  such  representation, 
the  plaintiff,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1820,  married  the  said  Hannah 
Darling ;  that  the  defendant  then 
knew,  that  the  said  Hannah  Dar- 
Hng  was  not  a  chaste,  virtuous, 
and  well-conducted  maiden,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  been  de- 
bauched  and  defiled  by  himself; 
and  that  in  six  months  and  three 
days,  after  the  marriage,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  child.  There  was  an¬ 
other  count,  which  stated,  that  the 
defendant  encouraged  the  plaintiff 
to  marry  the  said  Hannah  Darling, 
and  represented  her  to  him  as  be¬ 
ing  a  chaste,  virtuous,  and  well- 
conducted  maiden ;  whereas  she. 
was  not  chaste,  virtuous,  or  well- 
conducted,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  debauched  and  defiled. 
The  damages  were  laid  at  2,000/. 

Mr.  O’Connell  stated  the  case 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  The 
parties,  said  he,  are  brothers-in  law; 
the  wife  of  the  plaintiff  is  the  sister- 
in-law  of  the  defendant.  The  de¬ 
fendant  has  eight  or  ten  children  by 
the  one  sister,  and  at  least  one  by 
the  other ;  he  holds  a  lucrative  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  coast  of  Wicklow, 
and,  by  the  seizure  of  smuggled 
tobacco,  has  realized  something  con¬ 
siderable.  The  plaintiff  is  a  far¬ 
mer,  and  lives  at  Bray,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow ;  Archibald 
Browne,  a  brother  of  the  defend¬ 
ant,  had  married  a  sister  of  the 


plaintiff's  in  the  year  1816,  and 
thus  an  intimacy  commenced  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  The  plaintiff, 
in  consequence,  became  acquainted 
with  Hannah  Darling;  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  wife’s  sister.  Her  mother, 
who  had  married  a  Mr.  Darling¬ 
ton,  gave  encouragement  to  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  plaintiff'  to  her 
daughter,  and  in  the  year  1817 
every  thing  was  arranged  for  their 
marriage.  At  that  period,  how¬ 
ever,  the  defendant  caused  the 
marriage  to  be  broken  off.  This 
produced  a  coolness  between  them, 
which  continued  for  two  or  three 
years,  until  1820,  when  the  de¬ 
fendant  appeared  to  be  anxious  for 
the  marriage  to  take  place.  He 
met  the  plaintiff’  one  evening  in 
the  town  of  Bray,  and  addressing 
him  abruptly,  said,  “  Your  sister  is 
married  to  my  brother ;  why  will 
you  not  give  me  your  hand?  You 
think  it  was  I  that  broke  off’  your 
marriage,  but  you  are  mistaken ;  I 
am  your  friend;  she  is  at  my 
house,  and  a  better  girl  never 
breathed ;  give  me  your  hand — * 
come  home  with  me  and  you  shall 
see  her.”  The  plaintiff’,  trusting 
in  the  sincerity  of  this  language, 
gave  the  defendant  his  hand,  and 
went  home  with  him ;  he,  however, 
did  not  see  her  on  this  occasion,  as 
the  defendant  said  that  he  recol¬ 
lected  she  was  then  in  Dublin,  but 
would  be  there  in  a  day  or  two. 
He  represented  to  him,  that  there 
was  a  romantic  cottage,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Mrs.  Darlington,  and 
which  would  just  suit  him  (the 
plaintiff)  and  Hannah.  The  de¬ 
fendant  added,  that  he  had  made 
such  seizures  of  tobacco,  that  he 
was  about  to  add  two  men  to  his 
barge,  and  that  he  would  appoint 
the  plaintiff  as  one,  with  a  salary 
of  40 1.  a  year,  and  allow  him  l-6th 
of  all  future  seizures.  Hannah 
*C2 
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appeared  afterwards ;  she  told  the 
plaintiff,  that  it  was  Archibald 
Browne  who  had  broken  off  the 
marriage,  and  not  John-  Every 
thing  was  now  settled  for  the 
marriage,  which  accordingly  took 
place. 

William  Cuthbert.  —  Witness 
knows  the  defendant  in  this  action ; 
knows  the  young  lady;  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  wife  and  witness’s  bro¬ 
ther’s  wife  are  sisters;  recollects 
the  marriage  of  his  brother  with 
Hannah  Darling;  a  child  was  born 
in  six  months  after  the  marriage  ; 
saw  the  defendant  after  the  birth 
of  that  child;  he  said  to  witness, 
“  Oh  !  William,  is  not  this  a  horrid 
thing  that  has  befallen  me?  I  would 
not  wonder  if  hell  and  destruction 
would  open  and  swallow  me  up.” 
Witness  told  him  to  pray  to  God 
to  keep  him  from  temptation  ;  the 
defendant  said,  that  he  could  not 
go  to  church  or  receive  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  since  he  had  committed  the 
facts ;  the  defendant  said,  that  he 
would  give  fifty  pounds  a  piece  to 
two  doctors,  to  make  the  child 
come  in  under  age,  and  that  he 
would  then  easily  settle  it  with  the 
plaintiff;  he  said,  the  plaintiff’s 
wife  were  a  defraud  on  him,  and 
that  he  (the  defendant)  would  take 
her  home ;  witness  said,  “  How 
can  you  take  another  man’s  wife  ?” 
He  replied  that  he  would  bring 
her  home,  and  let  his  wife  do  as 
well  as  she  could  with  her ;  he  also 
said,  that  he  was  sorry  the  law  of 
the  land  would  not  allow  him  to 
live  with  both  sisters ;  defendant 
told  witness,  that,  if  he  would  in¬ 
terfere  to  settle  the  business,  he 
would  give  six  or  seven  govern¬ 
ment  debentures  to  plaintiff  and 
witness ;  witness  said,  that  he 
would  not  interfere ;  it  was  too 
serious  a  business  for  him  to  enter 
into  ;  the  defendant  holds  a  situa¬ 


tion  under  the  government,  in  the 
revenue ;  he  is  coast-officer  at 
Bray ;  he  appears  to  live  in  a  very 
comfortable  manner. 

Here  the  case  closed  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Wallace  then  addressed  the 
jury  for  the  defendant. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff — 800/.  damages. 


Aylesbury. 

Murder. — March  4. 

Thomas  Randall  and  James 
Croker,  being  arraigned  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Needle, 
Randall  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  but 
Croker  pleaded  Guilty.  His  lord- 
ship  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
latter  to  withdraw  that  plea:  but 
the  question  being  again  put,  the 
same  plea  was  persisted  in,  and 
recorded  by  the  Court. 

Charles  Whitehall  stated  that 
he  passed  through  the  Weston 
turnpike-gate,  between  9  and  10 
o’clock  on  Tuesday  night,  No¬ 
vember  19th;  saw  Edward  Needle, 
who  was  then  alive,  and  appa¬ 
rently  well. 

James  Wyatt,  a  coachman,  on 
Wednesday  morning  the  20th  of 
November,  drove  up  to  the 
Weston  gate  at  a  quarter  past  six. 
In  consequence  of  some  infor¬ 
mation  being  given  to  him  by  a 
youth,  who  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  toll-house,  he  got  down  and 
went  in ;  the  door  opened  into  the 
sitting-room ;  on  going  into  ano¬ 
ther  room  to  the  left  hand,  he  saw 
Mrs.  Needle  lying  on  her  back, 
with  her  clothes  on ;  her  feet  lay 
towards  the  door,  and  her  head 
towards  the  bed ;  her  husband 
was  in  bed  with  a  sheet  thrown 
over  him;  his  arm  was  raised, 
and  he  grasped  the  sheet  in  his 
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Iiand ;  both  were  dead,  quite  cold 
and  stiff. 

Mr.  W.  Hayward,  surgeon  of 
Aylesbury,  examined  the  bodies  : 
Needle  lay  on  his  left  side  in  bed, 
undressed  :  he  found  a  fracture  on 
the  right  side  of  the  skull,  and  a 
wound  over  his  right  eye,  about 
one  inch  in  length,  and  half  an 
inch  in  depth ;  the  right  ear  was 
much  lacerated  and  torn,  appa¬ 
rently  by  hard  blows ;  there  was 
a  lacerated  wound  on  the  back  of 
the  left  hand,  which  was  raised 
over  the  right  eye,  as  if  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  head  from  blows.  The 
instrument,  with  which  it  was 
done,  must  have  been  flat  or  blunt. 

Joseph  Hill,  went  to  the  toll¬ 
house  about  a  quarter  past  seven 
o'clock.  On  entering,  he  saw  a 
bludgeon  lying  about  the  middle 
of  the  house :  on  searching,  he 
found  another  underneath  the  bed, 
which  was  covered  with  blood. 

It  appeared  almost  broken  in  the 
middle,  doubtless  by  the  blows  it 
had  struck — the  blood  on  it  was 
wet  and  quite  fresh. 

Mary  Todd  deposed,  that  she 
keeps  a  lodging-house  on  Walton- 
green,  Aylesbury.  The  prisoner 
had  lodged  at  her  house,  and  he 
brought  his  wife  with  him  on 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  mur¬ 
der  being  committed.  After 
having  refreshed  himself,  he  went 
away,  and  did  not  return  till  the 
following  morning  :  his  wife  slept 
at  her  house  during  the  night. 
Prisoner  returned  next  morning, 
and  stayed  all  day  at  her  house. 
Croker  came  there  in  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday ;  all  three  slept  at  her 
house  on  Sunday  night.  Having 
breakfasted  on  Monday  morning, 
Randall  and  Croker  said  they  would 
take  a  walk ;  returned  at  half-past 
four  in  the  afternoon ;  they  had 
their  supper  and  went  to  bed ;  saw 
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them  all  next  morning  (Tuesday)  ; 
they  left  it  about  nine  o’clock, 
and  she  had  not  seen  them  from 
that  time  to  this.  The  toll-house 
is  about  two  miles  from  Walton- 
green. 

Charles  Finch  stated,  that  he 
was  at  work  on  the  turnpike- 
road  between  Aylesbury  and  Aston 
Clinton,  on  Monday,  the  18th  of 
November.  Elisha  Thorn  was 
also  at  work  near  him,  on  the 
same  day.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  Aylesbury  side  of  Wes¬ 
ton  gate,  saw  the  two  prisoners  pass 
about  half-past  ten  in  the  morning 
of  that  day ;  he  saw  them  again 
between  four  and  five  o’clock  the 
same  day,  on  the  Aston  side  of 
the  gate,  on  their  way  for  Tring; 
was  at  work  next  morning  (Tues¬ 
day)  on  the  road ;  the  two  pri¬ 
soners  passed  him  near  Aston,  in 
company  with  a  woman :  Randall 
wore  a  light  drab  cloth  coat,  and 
worsted  cord  breeches ;  had  on  a 
pair  of  laced-up  shoes,  and  carried 
a  bundle  under  his  arm ;  saw  them 
when  in  custody ;  Randall  had 
changed  his  coat,  and  had  it  thrown 
over  his  shoulders. 

Elisha  Thorn  was  at  work  on 
the  road  at  the  time  stated  by  last 
witness  ,*  saw  the  prisoners  pass  at 
the  times  stated  by  him ;  saw  them 
pass  on  the  road  about  a  month 
before  the  murder ;  saw  them  pass 
about  a  fortnight  before  the  murder, 
and  was  sure  the  prisoners  were  the 
same  men  ;  saw  them  pass  the  toll¬ 
house  again  on  the  Monday  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  murder ;  they  were 
together  every  time ;  saw  them 
on  one  occasion  turn  into  a  field 
leading  to  the  back  of  the  toll¬ 
house  ;  he  and  last  witness  made 
observations  about  the  prisoners  at 
the  time  to  each  other. 

Francis  Cooke  keeps  a  lodging- 
house  at  Berkhampstead ;  Randall 
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and  a  female  came  to  his  house  on 
the  Tuesday  preceding  the  mur¬ 
der,  and  inquired  for  a  bed  ;  this 
was  about  half-past  two  o’clock ; 
they  had  tea,  after  which  Randall 
asked  him  what  the  bed  would  be, 
and  said  he  would  pay  him  for  it, 
though  he  should  not  sleep  there  ; 
he  then  went  away,  and  said  he 
must  go  meet  his  partner,  whom 
be  had  left  lame  on  the  road,  the 
female  remained  there.  Next 
morning,  about  seven  o’clock, 
Randall  came  in  ;  the  woman  had 
just  come  down  stairs  :  he  asked 
her  if  she  was  ready,  for  Jem,  his 
brother-in-law  (meaning  Croker), 
was  gone  on  to  Huntonbridge ; 
they  would  follo  w  him,  and  breaks 
fast  on  the  road. 

Mary  Tomkins,  the  landlady  of 
the  Green  Man  public-house  at 
Tring,  recollected  that  on  Tues¬ 
day  the  19th  of  November,  Croker 
came  to  her  house  between  10  and 
1 1  o’clock,  and  asked  her  for  half 
a  pint  of  beer ;  soon  after  Randall 
and  the  female  came  in.  After 
refreshing  themselves,  Randall  and 
the  female  went  away;  Randall 
said,  he  should  leave  Croker  till  he 
returned.  He  came  back  by  him¬ 
self  about  five  o’clock,  joined 
Croker,  and  stayed  at  her  house, 
until  half-past  eight  in  the  even¬ 
ing;  they  had  bread  and  cheese, 
and  one  of  them  said,  it  is  a 
quarter  past ;  half-past  eight  is 
our  time,  and  that  will  be  soon 
enough.” 

Thomas  Monk  saw  the  prisoners 
leave  the  Green  Man,  at  Tring, 
on  Tuesday  night,  about  half¬ 
past  eight,  and  proceed  on  the  road 
to  Aylesbury ;  one  of  them  walked 
rather  lame. 

T.  Wyatt  saw  the  two  prisoners 
on  .  Wednesday  morning,  the  20th 
of  November,  about  two  o’clock, 
walking  very  fast,  about  a  quarter 


of  a  mile  from  Tring,  going 
towards  Berkhampstead ;  Randan 
was  first,  and  Croker  was  a  short 
distance  behind  walking  lame,  and 
appeared  fatigued.  Randall  carried 
a  bundle. 

William  Martin  went  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  Clark,  both  con¬ 
stables  of  Tring,  to  Berkhamp¬ 
stead,  in  pursuit  of  the  prisoners,  on 
the  alarm  of  murder  being  spread ; 
got  information,  and  followed 
them  to  Gaddesdon  ;  took  Randall 
in  custody  at  the  Bridgewater 
Arms,  and  found  on  his  person, 
some  silver  and  half-pence,  a  piece 
of  candle,  matches,  large  clasp- 
knife,  &e.  he  had  two  bundles  in 
his  possession,  also  a  pair  of  shoes. 
His  coat  and  handkerchief  were 
bloody  in  several  places ;  the  marks 
had  been  defaced,  but  they  ap¬ 
peared  at  that  time  very  plain. 
[The  coat  and  handkerchief  were 
produced  and  examined  by  the 
Jury ;  the  stains  of  blood  were 
still  very  evident.]] 

Rev.  Mr.  Horseman  examined 
Randall  the  day  he  was  appre¬ 
hended,  when  he  made  a  statement 
(produced  and  read),  and,,  on  the 
following  day  being  re-examined, 
he  made  another,  contradicting  the 
first,  and  said  he  was  an  innocent 
man ;  that  he  had  worked  at 
Leicester  as  a  shoemaker,  and  was 
then  tramping  the  country  for 
work ;  and  that  he  had  never  seen 
Croker  till  that  day,  when  he  met 
him  at  a  canal  bridge  between 
Gaddesdon  and  Berkhampstead. 

Martha  Barnacle  (the  prisoner’s 
companion)  deposed,  that  she  was 
travelling  the  country  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last,  with  cottons  and  laces  for 
sale ;  she  belonged  to  Cuhbington, 
in  Warwickshire;  is  a  single 
woman.  First  saw  the  prisoners 
at  Foster’s  Booth,  near  Towcester, 
Northamptonshire.  Randall  asked 
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her,  if  she  would  travel  with  him, 
and  when  he  got  to  London,  he 
would  marry  her.  The  following 
morning,  they  journeyed  to  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  she  slept  at  that  place 
with  Randall ;  Croker  was  with 
them ;  the  next  day  they  proceeded 
to  Aylesbury ;  but  Croker  stayed 
at  a  public-house  between  the  two 
last-mentioned  towns.  Randall 
took  her  to  Todd’s  lodging-house, 
when  he  left  her  there,  saying  he 
must  go  and  seek  his  partner ;  he 
did  not  return  to  the  lodging- 
house  till  next  morning  (Sunday); 
Croker  and  Randall  then  came  to¬ 
gether;  stayed  all  day,  and  slept 
there  at  night.  On  Monday 
morning,  Croker  said  he  was  going 
to  Oxford ;  witness  begged  of 
Randall  not  to  go  with  him,  for 
she  did  not  like  his  ways;  they 
went  to  the  door  and  conversed 
secretly.  Randall  said,  he  was 
going  to  Tring  to  sell  a  great  coat ; 
they  returned  together  about  five 
o’clock,  with  some  pork  steaks ; 
Randall  showed  her  four  gowns, 
and  said  he  had  found  them  be¬ 
tween  Tring  and  Aylesbury ; 
all  slept  at  Todd’s  that  night. 
Randall  slept  with  witness,  and 
told  her  he  knew  of  a  girl  who 
had  a  hundred  pounds,  who  was 
in  love  with  him,  and  wanted  to  run 
away  with  him — she  had  packed 
up  her  clothes,  and  all  was  ready  ; 
witness  said,  why  did  you  not  bring 
her  with  you  ?  Randall  said,  he 
did  not  love  her,  but  he  knew  the 
house,  and  he  and  Jem  would  try 
if  they  could  not  get  the  money 
without  her ;  witness  begged  of 
him  not  to  go,  but  he  persisted  in 
it.  Croker  went  by  the  name  of 
James.  Next  morning  (Tuesday), 
they  all  set  out  for  Berskhamptead  ; 
on  the  road  between  Aylesbury 
and  Tring,  Croker  sat  down  and 
smoked  his  pipe ;  Randall  went 


over  a  hedge  and  fetched  a  bundle 
of  leather,  which  had  been  hidden 
there.  They  then  went  to  the 
Green  Man,  at  Tring;  Croker 
went  first,  and  witness  and  Randall 
followed.  They  had  some  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  left  Croker  there,  while 
Randall  went  on  with  her  to  Berk- 
hainpstead ;  he  took  her  to  Cooke's 
lodging-house,  and  went  away; 
came  to  her  again  next  morning, 
and  was  very  wet ;  witness  asked 
him  to  have  breakfast;  he  said 
“  No,  James  is  at  the  canal  bridge, 
and  we  Will  all  breakfast  together 
on  the  way ;”  she  again  pressed 
him  to  stay  to  breakfast,  but  he 
would  not ;  witness  got  her  things 
ready  and  went  with  him  ;  when 
she  found  they  were  not  going 
direct  for  London,  she  asked  the 
reason,  and  was  told  by  Randall 
they  could  not,  for  they  had  bundles 
concealed  near  Berkhampstead, 
which  they  intended  to  fetch  at 
night;  she  then  asked  him  “if  they 
had  gotten  the  hundred  pounds?” 
He  said  “  No,  we  have  had  a  very 
bad  night  of  it;  but  we  have 
enough  to  take  us  to  London.” 
They  met  Croker  on  the  canal 
bridge,  near  Mill-house ;  the}'- 
then  went  on  together  to  lord 
Bridgewater’s  lodge ;  they  stayed 
there  a  short  time  under  the  shed ; 
sat  down  and  had  some  bread  and 
butter ;  Croker  produced  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  told  Randall  to  put 
them  on,  as  his  were  bad — they 
would  fit  him ;  Randall  did  not  put 
them  on  there.  They  proceeded 
on  to  Gaddesdon.  Witness  had 
not  conversed  much  with  Croker ; 
she  saw  the  shoes  on  the  form  at 
the  inn  at  Gaddesdon.  £The  articles 
found  on  the  prisoners  were  pro¬ 
duced.] 

William  Woods  identified  the 
shoes ;  said,  he  knew  Edward 
Needle  for  upwards  of  twenty 
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years;  had  compared  nails,  found 
in  Needle’s  house  with  those  in  his 
shoes ;  they  corresponded.  He  also 
identified  a  pair  of  gloves,  by  the 
one  for  the  right  hand,  being  very 
much  worn  with  the  stick  which 
Needle  always  carried  when  walk¬ 
ing.  A  pistol  he  positively  swore  to, 
as  he  had  taken  a  piece  off  the  end 
of  the  barrel  for  him  with  a  file ; 
the  marks  of  the  file  were  still 
upon  it.  Several  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  were  also  posi¬ 
tively  sworn  to  by  the  witness. 

The  Jury  immediately  returned 
a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  Judge  then  passed  sentence 
of  death  upon  them. 


Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
Guildhall. 

Shaw  v.  Williams. — J une  20. 

This  action  was  brought  to 
recover  damages  for  the  seduction 
of  the  plaintiff’s  daughter.  The 
damages  were  laid  at  500/. 

Mr.  C.  Phillips  stated  the  case. 
The  plaintiff  resided  near  Green¬ 
wich  ;  he  was  a  man  who  had  re¬ 
tired  from  the  bustle  of  life,  to  live 
on  the  little  savings  of  his  industry, 
and  on  the  rents  of  a  few  houses 
belonging  to  himself  or  to  his 
children.  The  defendant  was  the 
son  of  an  opulent  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  carried  on  ex¬ 
tensive  business  as  a  tanner,  and 
kept  his  carriage.  In  early  life,  the 
plaintiff’s  daughter  and  the  defend¬ 
ant  were  sent  to  the  same  school, 
where  they  became  acquainted ; 
but  the  disparity  of  their  situations 
suspended  their  intercourse  un¬ 
til  1818.  At  this  time  she  carried 
on  the  trade  of  a  dressmaker,  and 
applied  her  earnings  to  the  support 
of  her  parents.  In  the  August  of 
1818,  the  defendant  met  her;  he 


watched  her  steps ;  at  first  she  re¬ 
pelled  him  with  anger ;  but  he 
continued  for  16  months  to  perse¬ 
cute  her  with  importunities,  till  at 
length,  overcome  by  hollow  vows 
and  perfidious  promises,  she  was 
brought  to  shame  and  degradation. 
The  intercourse  continued;  in 
1820,  its  consequences  became  visi¬ 
ble,  and,  in  the  November  of  that 
year  she  was  delivered  of  a  child. 
Her  parents  saw,  at  once,  that  it 
was  ridiculous  to  look  for  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  offer  which  had  led 
her  astray ;  and  they  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  father  of  the  defendant 
claiming  remuneration,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer.  What  course 
did  the  defendant  then  pursue  ?  he 
practised  on  the  weakness  of  his 
victim  to  allow  a  renewal  of  the 
intercourse :  but  this  artifice  should 
not  avail  him.  He  could  not  plead 
as  his  excuse  the  depravity  he  had 
created ;  and  he  would  do  nothing, 
unless  he  could  show  that  there 
was  any  taint  on  her  character, 
until  he  himself  blasted  it.  His 
family,  however,  were  active  in 
their  efforts  to  defame  her;  they 
accused  her  of  being  a  common 
prostitute ;  on  which  she  said,  “  If 
you  doubt  me,  I  will  give  you 
the  most  sacred  pledge  which  one 
human  being  can  give  another. 
I  will  attest  my  truth  before  Hea¬ 
ven — I  will  solemnly  swear  that 
the  child  is  yours  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate.”  She  did  so,  not  with 
the  desire  of  obtaining  parochial 
assistance,  for  she  would  never  re¬ 
ceive  a  shilling  of  the  sum  which 
her  seducer  was  compelled  to  de¬ 
posit,  but  with  the  hope  of  con¬ 
vincing  him  that  she  had  been 
criminal  only  for  his  sake.  Per¬ 
haps  it  might  be  contended  that 
she  was  unworthy,  because  she 
had  allowed  a  renewal  of  the  in¬ 
tercourse  ;  but  the  question  was. 
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not  what  she  was  worth  now ; 
if  she  were  the  outcast  of  the 
earth,  the  refuse  of  a  brothel  and 
a  camp,  the  right  of  the  father  to 
damages  would  be  only  heightened 
with  her  shame  and  misery.  She 
was  now  not  of  a  shilling  value 
— she  was  worse  than  valueless— 
but  this  constituted  the  very  claim 
of  a  heart-broken  parent,  mourning 
over  the  ruin  of  his  child.  He 
(Mr.  Phillips)  asked  the  jury  to 
give — not  present  value,  but  what 
she  was  worth,  when  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  innocence  was  in  her  heart, 
and  its  blush  on  her  cheek — when 
she  was  the  joy  that  sweetened  her 
parent’s  care,  and  the  light  that 
gilded  their  declining  days.  Many 
of  the  jury  had,  no  doubt,  daugh¬ 
ters,  whom  they  had  nursed  in  in¬ 
fancy — whom  they  had  grieved  for 
in  sickness — whom  they  had  re¬ 
joiced  over  in  health— over  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  whose  infancy  they 
had  watched  with  painful  pleasure 
— who  were  the  day  light  of  their 
eyes,  and  the  blessings  of  their 
hearts,  and  such  he  hoped  they 
would  continue.  What  damages 
would  they  think  sufficient  to  re¬ 
pay  them,  if,  like  the  plaintiff,  they 
found  the  blossom  of  their  hopes, 
the  fair  flower  they  had  tended, 
trampled  on  by  the  accursed  hoof 
of  ruffian  sensuality,  and  soiled  and 
blasted  for  ever  ? 

Jane  Shaw,  the  daughter  of  the 
plaintiff,  was  then  called,  and  ap¬ 
peared,  showily  dressed,  in  the  wit¬ 
ness  box.  She  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Patteson,  and  told  her  story 
with  very  little  embarrassment  in 
the  following  terms : — I  am  the 
daughter  of  the  plaintiff,  who  re¬ 
sides  at  Greenwich ;  the  family 
consists  of  my  father,  my  mother, 
and  myself.  I  went  to  school  with 
the  defendant.  After  I  left  school, 
I  saw  the  defendant,  whose  father 


lives  in  my  neighbourhood,  follows 
the  business  of  a  tanner,  and  keeps 
a  carriage.  I  was  bound  to  a  dress¬ 
maker,  and,  in  1818,  lived  with  my 
father,  who  is  a  carpenter.  At 
that  time  I  was  17  years  of  age. 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  out 
with  dresses.  In  the  beginning  of 
August,  1818,  I  renewed  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  defendant, 
who  was  a  few  months  older  than 
myself.  As  I  was  going  to  Mr. 
Ledgers  with  some  work,  he  met 
me,  and  asked  me,  where  I  was 
going ;  I  told  him,  and  he  begged 
to  escort  me,  but  I  replied,  I  want¬ 
ed  none  of  his  company.  I  left  him, 
and  wTent  in.  After  remaining  20 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  I  came 
out,  and  found  him  waiting.  He 
followed  me,  and  asked  me  “  whe¬ 
ther  I  was  engaged  ?”  I  told  him, 
I  did  not  know  what  he  meant ; 
he  asked  if  I  kept  company  with 
any  one  ;  I  told  him,  I  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  his  meaning.  He  asked, 
if  he  should  see  me  the  next  even¬ 
ing  ;  I  told  him,  I  did  not  desire  to 
make  any  appointment,  and  wished 
him  good  evening.  A  few  even¬ 
ings  after,  I  saw  him  again,  as  I 
was  going  to  the  same  place.  He 
again  proposed  to  walk  with  me, 
but  I  told  him,  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  him  following  me.  He  asked 
me,  if  I  would  take  a  walk ;  I  said 
no,  I  was  going  about  my  business, 
and  wished  him  to  go  about  his. 
He  repeated  his  question  about 
keeping  company ;  I  told  him,  I 
did  not  know  what  he  meant ;  I 
was  too  young.  About  January 
or  February,  1819;  I  yielded  to  his 
wishes.  In  the  moan  time  I  saw 
him  often  :  he  told  me  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  19,000/.  in  his  own  right, 
and  repeated  the  assertion  several 
times.  He  told  me,  he  would  mar¬ 
ry  me  when  he  came  of  age. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  any 
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evidence  of  a  promise  of  marriage, 
which  might  he  the  ground  of  a 
distinct  action. 

Mr.  Justice  Best  thought  the 
evidence  might  be  admitted,  and 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  his  friend 
was  welcome  to  ask  what  he  pleased 
on  the  subject. 

The  witness  proceeded. — About 
January,  181.9,  the  defendant,  who 
was  on  horseback,  met  me  in  the 
lime-kilns  by  accident,  and  asked 
me  to  take  a  walk  with  him.  He 
begged  me  to  walk  with  him ;  I 
refused ;  he  said,  he  had  something 
to  say  to  me ;  got  off  his  horse, 
and  made  me  take  his  arm.  We 
walked  to  Lee-grove ;  he  asked 
me  to  agree  to  his  wishes,  and 
swore  he  wished  that  he  might 
never  enter  the  kingdom  of  hea¬ 
ven,  if  he  would  leave  me.  He 
offered  to  give  this  oath  in  writing; 
I  said  I  would  trust  to  his  honour, 
and  the  connexion  took  place. 
This  intimacy  continued,  and  in 
November,  1820,  I  was  delivered 
of  a  son. 

On  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  the  witness  said — My 
father  is  still  a  carpenter,  and 
works  himself.  He  kept  a  public 
house  called  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
about  nine  years  ago.  He  went  on 
board  a  ship,  as  seaman  and  car¬ 
penter,  about  6  years  ago.  A 
week  after  his  first  voyage,  nine 
years  ago,  he  gave  up  the  Rose 
and  Crown,  being  made  a  bankrupt. 
I  am  in  a  small  way  of  business. 
My  shop  is  in  Greenwich-road, 
where  my  father  and  mother  live. 
I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  one 
of  the  counsel  in  the  cause,  and 
talked  the  matter  over  with  him. 
When  the  defendant  dismounted, 
he  held  the  reins  in  his  hand.  He 
walked  about  with  the  horse  and 
me.  No  one  held  the  horse  all 
this  time.  I  cannot  say,  if  there 


was  any  snow  on  the  ground,  or 
whether  it  was  wet  or  dry,  I  have 
been  to  several  different  places  writh 
him  on  other  days.  That  night  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  or  pathway,  or 
where.  It  was  in  Lee-grove, 
through  which  the  road  passes  to 
the  church.  The  next  time  I  met 
him,  his  horse  was  wTith  him.  I 
dare  say  the  path  was  wide  enough 
to  admit  him.  The  horse  was  al¬ 
ways  with  us,  and  his  bridle  on 
the  defendant’s  arm.  I  don’t  re¬ 
collect,  that  he  ev.er  asked  me  to 
ride.  He  several  times  told  me,  he 
would  marry  me  when  he  came  of 
age.  I  thought  it  a  great  promo¬ 
tion — but  did  not  tell  it  to  my  fa¬ 
ther  or  mother.  I  did  not  believe 
him. 

Mr.  Brougham  addressed  the 
jury  for  the  defendant.  His 
learned  friend,  towards  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  brilliant  address,  re¬ 
quested  them  to  forget  every  word 
he  had  uttered  —  a  request  that  was 
usually  made  with  the  expectation 
that  it  would  be  refused  —  and 
which,  as  usually,  the  opposite  coun¬ 
sel  would  gladly  know  was  accept¬ 
ed.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  con¬ 
verse  was  true  on  both  sides.  He 
verily  believed  Mr.  Phillips  was 
perfectly  sincere — that  he  would 
gladly  think  that  not  one  vestige 
of  his  eloquent  speech  remained  on 
their  memories;  while  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  entreated,  for  the  sake 
of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  if  not  for 
their  own  merriment,  that  they 
would  remember  every  figure  and 
fancy  by  which  his  learned  friend 
had  attempted  to  decorate  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  low  cause ;  for  never 
would  they  find  a  more  amusing 
contrast  than  between  the  state¬ 
ment  and  the  proof,  the  flowers 
and  the  facts,  than  on  that  compa¬ 
rison  in  which  he  begged  them  to 
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indulge.  What  now  had  become 
of  the  retired  tradesman,  spend¬ 
ing  in  quiet  the  evening  of  his 
days ;  in  whose  place  appeared  a 
labouring  man,  who  had  been  a 
seaman  and  a  carpenter,  and  still 
worked  at  that  unsentimental 
trade?  In  no  province  of  the  di¬ 
vine  art  of  eloquence  was  the  skill 
of  the  orator  more  shown — in  none 
was  the  skill  of  the  eminent  orator, 
whom  they  had  heard,  more  evinc¬ 
ed — than  in  the  selection  of  topics, 
which  should  he  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  hearers ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  left  out  the  seaman 
(though  that  might  have  furnished 
some  materials  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  artist), — he  left  out  the 
Rose  and  Crown,  though,  being  a 
flower,  the  rose  might  have  bloom¬ 
ed  in  his  periods — he  left  out  the 
Duke  of  York  public-house,  and 
left  it  to  be  proved,  that  his  client 
and  his  wife  kept  a  gin-shop,  where 
they  drew  by  day  and  snored  by 
night,  while  they  left  the  “  sweet 
blossom  of  their  hopes,”  “  the  day¬ 
light  of  their  eyes,”  “the  joy  of 
their  hearts,”  to  sleep  in  a  house 
far  from  them,  where  there  were 
none  but  children.  What  would 
men  who  knew  the  world — who 
had  travelled  on  the  broad  high¬ 
way  of  life, — hardly,  indeed,  more 
beaten  than  the  road  to  Lea- 
church,  where  the  fair  seducer  was 
taken — say  to  the  story  of  this 
flower  of  the  creation,  after  the 
flashy  speech  in  which  she  had 
been  painted  to  their  notice  ?  Here 
was  a  father,  who  allowed  his 
daughter  to  go  through  her  preg¬ 
nancy  ;  and  such  was  his  watchful 
care,  that  his  suspicions  were 
only  awakened  by  the  cry  of  her 
child !  Mr.  Phillips  had  appealed  to 
them  as  husbands  and  fathers ; 
would  they  as  fathers  have  acted  thus 
•carelessly?  If,  when  on  a  of  them 


retired  to  solace  himself  from  the 
cares  of  the  world,  and  called  for 
his  bottle  and  pipe,  he  should  hear 
the  cry  of  a  child,  and  be  told  that 
his  daughter  was  become  a  mother, 
what,  said  Mr.  Phillips,  would  he 
say  ?  He  would  tell  them :  he 
would  exclaim — “  What  an  exces¬ 
sive  ass  have  I  been  to  go  on  for 
months,  and  never  ask  a  question 
on  altered  appearance — never  even 
say,  ‘  My  dear,  what’s  the  matter?’ 
— never  discover  the  evil  till  thei 
fair  flower,  which  has  blossomed  so 
long,  produces  fruit  in  due  season.” 
What  was  the  former  character  of 
this  “fair  victim?”  She  pretended 
that  she  was  so  innocent  as  not  to 
know  what  “  keeping  company” 
meant — a  phrase,  which  even  an 
earl’s  daughter  might  learn  from 
her  maid,  and  which  the  flower  of 
Greenwich  must  have  heard  a 
thousand  times  ;  and  yet  she,  who 
was  pure  even  in  heart — who  did 
not  even  know  what  evil  meant — 
who  preserved  an  infantile  purity 
in  the  years  of  womanhood — gave 
up  her  priceless  virtue  on  being 
asked  for  it — not  in  some  seques¬ 
tered  spot  sacred  to  nymphs  and 
Naiads,  the  creatures  of  a  more 
etherial  world  which  we  read  of 
in  the  poets  and  Mr.  Phillips’s 
speeches,  but  in  the  plain  high¬ 
way  !  From  this  highway  it  was 
impossible  to  remove  her :  there 
did  they  meet — the  faithful  horse 
held  on  one  arm  of  the  seducer, 
and  the  “  tender  flower”  hanging 
with  all  her  tendrils  on  the  other. 
Was  not  this  the  conduct  of  one 
of  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex? 
Could  any  believe,  that  up  to  this 
moment  she  was  innocent  even  in 
deed  ?  Oh  !  but  (said  Mr.  Phillips) 
she  could  prove  her  truth — “  she 
could  give  the  defendant  the  most 
solemn  pledge  one  human  being 
could  give  another and  when 
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they  expected  some  awful  abjura¬ 
tion — that  she  would  take  the  horns 
of  some  storied  altar,  or  produce  a 
bible  to  swear  on — it  turned  out, 
that  this  fine  and  mystic  allusion 
meant  only  that  she  went  and 
swore  the  child  to  the  defendant 
before  a  justice.  In  the  decline 
of  ancient  eloquence,  when  occa¬ 
sions  for  display  were  rare,  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Roman  orators 
to  spin  out  subtile  disputations  on 
the  vilest  animal  substance ;  and  it 
was  reported  that  thus  a  very 
splendid  harangue  was  indited  on 
the  subject  of  dirt.  Thus  had  Mr. 
Phillips — not  in  the  decline  of  elo¬ 
quence,  for  his  speech  proved  it  to  be 
flourishing,  but  in  the  absence  of  a 
fit  subject  for  his  powers — taken 
the  course  once  pursued  by  less 
able  speakers,  and  garnished  out 
with  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  this 
most  dirty  cause.  He  again  asked 
them  to  compare  that  address  with 
the  evidence — to  think  on  the 
conduct  of  this  girl,  and  of  the  pa¬ 
rents,  who  had  waited  for  three 
years  before  they  commenced  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  he  was  assured,  they 
would  either  find  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant,  or,  if  they  thought  they 
must  give  the  plaintiff  something, 
would  tender  him  the  lowest  and 
basest  coin — symbol  of  worthless¬ 
ness  and  impudence — as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  this  most  frivolous  and 
brazen-faced  action. 

Mr.  Justice  Best  commented  on 
the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff’s 
daughter,  and  told  the  jury,  that,  if 
they  believed  she  was  as  ready  as 
the  defendant,  and  had  shown  an 
entire  want  of  delicacy  and  feeling, 
they  should  give  only  the  smallest 
damages. 

The  jury,  after  consulting  for 
some  time,  asked  what  damages 
would  carry  costs  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Best  informed  them, 


that  any  damages  would  carry  costs 
in  this  form  of  action. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff — Damages  406-. 

Croydon. 

Murder. — July  25. 

Phillip  S toff  el  and  Charles  Kep - 
pel ,  were  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  Mrs.  Richards,  at  Clapham. 

Jane  Bell,  deposed  as  follows : — 
I  lived  with  the  late  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ards  :  on  Tuesday,  the  8  th  of 
April,  I  went  out  about  a  quarter 
before  7  o’clock,  and  left  Mrs. 
Richards  at  home;  I  returned 
between  9  and  10 ;  I  did  not  see 
her  that  night;  I  saw  her  how¬ 
ever,  the  next  day ;  Mrs.  Richards 
was  74  years  of  age ;  I  knew  her 
watch  from  often  seeing  it ;  it 
usually  hung  by  the  side  of  the 
fire-place;  Mrs.  Richards  and  I 
were  the  only  persons  who  in¬ 
habited  the  house. 

Sophia  Jones. — I  am  a  dress¬ 
maker  at  Clapham ;  I  was  a  neigh¬ 
bour  of  the  late  Mrs.  Richards,  to 
whom  I  went  every  Tuesday  to 
read  the  newspaper.  On  Tuesday, 
the  8  th  of  April,  I  went  to  her 
house  a  little  after  8  o’clock;  I 
knocked  at  her  door ;  nobody  came 
to  answer;  I  then  looked  through 
the  key-hole,  but  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  I  could  see  nothing;  I 
stayed  a  minute  longer,  and  was 
just  going  away,  when  the  door 
became  open  a  little;  I  then  said, 
“Mrs.  Richards,  it’s  I.”  Getting 
no  answer,  I  went  into  the  front 
room  in  which  she  usually  sat ;  I 
called  out  again,  “  Mrs.  Richards ! 
Mrs.  Richards !”  and  then  I  saw 
her  laid  down  all  her  length.  Not 
receiving  an  answer,  I  went  out  to 
fetch  Mrs.  Stratton,  who  lived 
three  doors  off;  I  was  rather  fright¬ 
ened  ;  I  found  her,  and  went  back 
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to  the  house  with  her ;  we  saw  a 
poker  under  the  window  on  the 
outside  of  the  house;  we  then 
went  to  her  neighbours,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Mr.  Glazier;  we  entered 
the  parlour  all  together:  as  soon  as 
I  saw  the  body  lying,  I  went  out 
frightened:  I  recollect  her  watch 
hanging  up  constantly  in  her  par¬ 
lour. 

Charles  Millar. — Mrs.  Richards 
came  to  my  house,  and  stayed  about 
half  an  hour,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th 
of  April,  between  seven  and  eight 
o’clock;  she  went  by  a  back  way 
from  my  house  to  her  own ;  some 
time  after  Mrs.  Richards  had  gone. 
Miss  Jones  called  on  me,  and,  in 
consequence  of  what  she  said,  I 
went  to  Mrs.  Richards’s  house ;  I 
entered,  and  saw  Mrs.  Richards 
lying  on  her  back  on  the  floor; 
there  was  a  cloth  in  her  mouth, 
which  was  taken  out  by  Mrs.  Strat¬ 
ton  ;  it  appeared  to  have  been 
twisted  together,  and  forced  into 
her  mouth  ;  there  was  a  mark  of 
blood  upon  it;  Mrs.  Richards  was 
then  dead ;  it  could  not  have  been  so 
placed  into  her  mouth  without  force. 

Joseph  Rippon — I  am  a  surgeon 
at  Clapham.  On  Tuesday,  the 
8th  of  April,  I  was  at  half-past  8 
o’clock  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ards.  I  found  her  quite  dead,  and 
without  any  sensation.  There  was 
no  pulsation  of  the  heart,  no  con¬ 
traction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eyes, 
and  her  arms  were  moist  and  cold. 
I  did  not  discover  any  marks  upon 
her  person,  till  Mrs.  Stratton  spoke 
to  me.  Mrs.  Stratton  said,  “  This 
apron  I  pulled  out  of  her  mouth.” 
I  looked  at  it,  and  saw  a  great  deal 
of  saliva  and  a  little  blood  upon  it. 
The  apron,  when  thrust  into  the 
mouth  of  Mrs.  Richards,  would 
occasion  suffocation.  I  looked  at 
her  mouth.  I  saw  that  a  tooth 
had  been  forced  out  by  something 


thrust  into  it.  I  then  examined 
her  face  and  skin;  there  was  a. 
mark  on  the  right  side  of  her 
throat ;  the  skin  was  slightly 
raised ;  there  was  a  similar  mark 
on  her  nose;  it  appeared,  as  if  a 
thumb  and  the  finger  of  a  hand  had 
been  placed  there,  and  had  occa¬ 
sioned  them.  From  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  concluded,  that  she  had 
come  to  her  death  by  this  apron 
having  been  violently  thrust  into 
her  mouth  and  throat. 

Thomas  Scott,  the  accomplice. — 
I  know  both  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar,  and  was  in  company  with  them 
in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  April 
8,  at  the  Princess  of  Wales,  near 
the  asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  the 
London-road.  There  was  another 
man  of  the  name  of  Pritchard  with 
us;  he  is  not  in  custody.  We  saw 
Mary  Smith  and  Betsy  Dell  at  the 
outside  of  the  door  there.  We  all 
drank  beer  there  for  about  1 0  min¬ 
utes.  From  the  Princess  of  Wales 
we  went  to  Clapham.  We  set 
out  about  10  minutes  past  7*  We 
were  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  in  going  to  Clapham.  We 
stopped  near  the  Clapham  work- 
house,  all  four  of  us.  I  said,  I 
hoped  they  were  not  going  to  mur¬ 
der  or  hurt  the  old  lady;  for  if 
they  were,  I  would  not  go  any 
further  with  them.  Before  we  left 
the  London-road,  Stoffel  told  me, 
that  we  were  going  to  Clapham. 
Stoffel  asked  Pritchard  and  Keppel, 
whether  they  would  go  with  him 
to  Clapham  to  get  some  money. 
He  said,  that  he  had  got  an  old 
aunt  with  plenty  of  money,  which 
they  could  get  with  ease.  Keppel 
asked,  how  they  were  to  get  into 
the  house.  Stoffel  pulled  out  a 
brown  paper  parcel  from  his  pocket, 
tied  round  with  string,  and  sealed 
with  black  wax,  directed  for  “  Mrs. 
Bell,  at  Mrs.  Richards’,  Clapham, 
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Surry."  He  said  that  would  be 
an  admittance.  Stoffel  planned  in 
the  Clapham-road,  that  I  should 
deliver  the  parcel.  At  that  time 
Keppel  and  Pritchard  said,  that 
they  would  not  hurt  xthe  old 
woman.  We  then  proceeded  to 
Clapham,  and  came  to  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ards’s.  Stoffel  showed  us  the 
house.  Keppel  and  Pritchard  stood 
near  the  window.  I  stood  opposite 
the  door.  Stoffel  stood  by  my  side, 
nearest  the  window.  Stoffel  knock¬ 
ed  at  the  door ;  the  old  lady  said, 
“Who  is  there?"  I  said,  “Here’s 
a  parcel  for  Mrs.  Bell." 

Robert  Hall,  an  officer  of  Union- 
hall,  produced  a  parcel. 

The  witness  continued.— -That 
is  the  parcel.  Mrs.  Richards  open¬ 
ed  the  door  and  took  it  to  the  light. 
She  then  put  on  her  spectacles. 
Stoffel  came  in,  and  said,  “My 
good  old  creature,  we  don’t  wish  to 
hurt  you:  we  only  wish  you  to  be 
quiet.”  Stoffel  was  not  disguised, 
and  there  were  fire  and  candle  in 
the  room.  Mrs.  Richards  said, 
“  Oh  Lord :  Oh  dear !”  On  her 
saying  so,  Stoffel  put  his  hand 
before  her  mouth.  The  old  lady 
then  fell,  as  if  fainting.  Stoffel 
eased  her  down  on  the  floor,  and 
said,  “  Poor  old  creature,  we  won’t 
hurt  her."  Keppel  and  Pritchard 
then  came  in.  Upon  their  coming 
in,  Stoffel  called  on  them  to  hold 
the  old  lady,  because  he  knew  best 
where  the  money  was.  Keppel 
laid  hold  of  the  old  lady,  and  put 
his  hand  over  her  mouth.  Stoffel 
and  Pritchard  went  up  stairs  with 
the  light.  They  left  me  and  Kep¬ 
pel  in  the  room.  I  took  the  watch 
that  was  hanging  over  the  fire¬ 
place,  fastened  the  front  door,  and 
followed  them  up  stairs.  I  left 
Keppel  with  Mrs.  Richards.  We 
were  not  longer  than  three  or  four 
minutes  up  stairs.  We  searched 


the  back  room  up  stairs.  We  took 
out  of  it  five  gowns  and  three  or 
four  silk  handkerchie fs.  W e  broke 
open  no  box  or  lock.  We  then 
came  down  stairs  into  the  parlour. 
We  found  Mrs.  Richards  on  the 
floor,  and  Keppel  holding  her  down, 
with  something  white  over  her 
face,  a  handkerchief  or  apron,  but 
I  don’t  know  which.  Stoffel  found 
a  key  hanging  over  the  fire-place 
in  the  parlour ;  he  opened  the  cup¬ 
board,  and  took  out  of  it  seven 
silver  tea-spoons.  Stoffel  said  there 
ought  to  be  fifteen  table-spoons, 
but  he  could  net  find  them.  There 
was  a  tea-caddy — on  seeing  it,  he 
asked  Keppel,  if  he  had  seen  any 
small  keys.  Keppel  then  put  his 
hand  in  Mrs.  Richards’s  pocket  and 
pulled  out  her  keys.  With  one  of 
them  Stoffel  unlocked  the  caddy, 
and  found  three  sovereigns,  and 
nine  or  ten  shillings  in  silver.  Stof¬ 
fel  put  the  money  into  his  pocket. 
Stoffel  said  there  was  more  money 
somewhere,  but  it  was  no  use 
stopping.  We  all  four  then  came 
to  the  door.  Stoffel  went  out  first, 
and  we  followed  him.  I  was  the 
last  in ;  I  put  out  the  candle  and 
shut  the  door  close,  but  did  not 
fasten  it.  All  the  time  we  were 
in  the  house,  Keppel  was  near  Mrs. 
Richards,  holding  her  on  the  floor. 
I  took  no  steps  to  see,  whether  she 
was  alive  or  dead.  I  took  one 
gown,  one  silk  handkerchief,  and 
the  watch ;  Stoffel,  Pritchard,  and 
Keppel  took  the  other  property 
between  them.  Stoffel  laid  a  poker 
on  the  outside  of  the  window. 
Pritchard  and  I  went  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  and  Stoffel  and  Keppel 
on  the  other.  We  were  about  ten 
minutes  in  the  house.  As  we 
were  walking  home,  we  turned  up 
Love-lane,  near  Stockwell-green. 
Stoffel  said  to  Keppel — “  I  hope 
the  old  woman  is  not  dead.”  Kep- 
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pel  said — “  Oh,  b — r,  what  odds.” 
We  then  went  to  the  Borough,  and 
stayed  in  a  house  near  the  Mint. 
No  conversation  took  place,  but 
Stoffel  and  Pritchard  took  the  things 
from  me  and  Kepple,  and  went  into 
Perkins’s,  who  keeps  a  bit  of  an 
old  iron  shop.  We  might  be  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  walk¬ 
ing  from  Clapham.  Stoffel  and 
Pritchard  went  into  Perkins’s  with 
the  things,  and  I  and  Keppel  into 
the  Union  public-house.  It  was 
then  a  little  before  nine  o’clock. 
Stoffel  and  Pritchard  came  to  us 
there  in  about  ten  minutes  after¬ 
wards.  When  they  joined  us, 
Pritchard  had  the  watch,  which 
was  in  a  metal  case,  in  his  fob. 

George  Walmisly,  a  pawnbroker, 
produced  a  watch,  which  he  said 
had  been  pawned  with  him. 

Witness  continued. — I  believe 
that  is  the  watch.  It  was  near  11 
o’clock  when  we  left  the  public- 
house.  At  that  time  Keppel  and 
Pritchard  were  much  in  liquor: 
they  were  so  drunk,  that  they  fell 
down  into  the  gutter.  I  called  to 
Stoffel  to  help  them  up,  but  he 
ran  off  with  the  watch  and  a 
sovereign  in  his  pocket.  When 
Pritchard  came  into  the  public- 
house,  he  said  that  the  things  were 
sold  for  25s.  Some  young  man 
assisted  in  picking  up  Keppel  and 
Pritchard.  I  took  them  in  a  hack¬ 
ney  coach,  to  a  lodging  house  in 
Kent-street.  Not  getting  a  lodg¬ 
ing  there,  the  coachman  put  them 
down  at  the  §urry  watch-house. 
The  night  constable  said,  that 
drunken  people  must  not  be  left 
there,  and  so  we  drove  to  Keppel’s 
home,  near  Amelia-street,  Wal¬ 
worth.  I  stayed  there  about  an 
hour,  having  first  taken  seven  or 
eight  shillings  from  Keppel’s 
pocket  to  pay  the  coach-hire,  which 
was  four  shillings.  I  walked  all 
nisrht  about  the  streets.  The  next 


morning  I  saw  Keppel  and  Pritch¬ 
ard  about  seven  o’clock  at  Keppel’s 
house.  We  went  from  there  to  the 
Union  public-house.  Whilst  we 
were  there,  Keppel  and  Pritchard, 
said,  that  I  must  have  the  watch  and 
the  sovereign.  I  denied  it.  Mr.Bet- 
teridge,  the  master  of  the  public-, 
house,  said  that  the  young  man  in 
the  brown  coat  had  gotten  it.  We 
then  went  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
in  search  of  Stoffel,  but  did  not 
find  him.  I  had  known  Smith 
and  Dell  for  some  time  before  this: 
these  two  girls  lived  together  in 
York-street,London-road :  Keppel* 
Pritchard  and  myself  went  to  their 
lodgings,  and  stayed  there  for  a 
few  hours.  I  afterwards  went  to 
Bristol  with  Pritchard  and  Keppel 
on  the  Sunday  following.  We 
arrived  there  on  the  Wednesday 
night,  and  left  it  on  the  Saturday 
morning  following  for  London. 
We  stopped  at  Marlborough  as  we 
went.  On  arriving  in  London, 
Pritchard  went  to  his  mother’s  at 
Mary-le-bone,  Keppel  to  his 
mother’s  in  Walworth,  and  I  to 
my  father,  who  is  a  rat-catcher,  at 
No.  6,  Nelson-street,  Camberwell. 
I  go  a  rat-catching  with  my  father, 
but  in  general  I  am  a  labourer. 

Cross-examined.—!  was  appre¬ 
hended  on  Wednesday,  23rd  of 
April,  at  nine  in  the  evening.  Stof¬ 
fel  was  taken  first,  Keppel  second, 
and  I  was  taken  last.  I  had  seen 
and  heard  of  the  hand-bills  pro¬ 
claiming  a  reward  of  200  guineas 
for  the  discovery  of  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ards’s  murderers,  before  I  volun¬ 
tarily  surrendered  myself.  I  sur¬ 
rendered  upon  being  told  by  an 
officer,  that  there  was  every  hope 
and  expectation  that  I  should  be 
made  a  witness  for  the  Crown. 
My  father  came  to  me  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  that  effect  from  Mr.  Allen. 
When  I  was  brought  before  Mr. 
Allen,  I  was  placed  in  the  prison- 
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ers*  box  on  three  different  occa¬ 
sions.  I  made  the  same  statement 
then  as  I  have  done  to-day.  I 
was  alone  with  Mr.  Allen  on  one 
occasion.  He  asked  me,  if  I  was 
willing  to  tell  the  truth  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  to  turn  King’s 
evidence.  I  said  that  I  would. 
I  therefore  gave  my  evidence,  sup¬ 
posing  that  I  should  save  my  neck 
by  it. 

Thomas  Reed. — I  am  night  con¬ 
stable  at  Clapham.  On  Tuesday, 
the  8  th  of  April,  I  went  to  Mrs. 
Richards’  house.  I  took  up  a 
brown  paper  parcel  which  was  on 
the  table.  That  is  the  parcel  which 
I  took  up.  I  also  took  up  a  pocket 
and  an  apron.  The  apron,  produced 
in  court  this  day,  is  the  same  as 
that  which  I  then  took  up. 

Stephen  Carter. — I  am  a  patrol 
belonging  to  the  Clapham  trust. 
I  saw  this  parcel  lying  in  Mrs. 
Richards’s  house.  I  gave  it  to 
Mrs.  Bell ;  she  opened  it.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  nothing  but  blank  paper. 
She  then  gave  it  me,  and  I  gave  it 
Reed,  the  constable. 

Elizabeth  Dell. — I  know  Keppel 
only  by  seeing  him  in  the  London- 
road.  I  drank  with  him  last  April, 
about  7  or  8  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  Anne  Smith 
was  with  me.  We  lived  together 
in  York-street,  London-road,  at 
that  time.  We  were  10  minutes 
with  Keppel  at  the  outside  of  the 
house,  in  the  London-road.  A 
man  came  up  to  us  at  that  time ; 
but  I  do  not  know  who  it  was. 
We  left  the  prisoners  there.  We 
saw  Keppel,  Pritchard  and  Scott 
the  next  days  I  had  never  seen 
Scott  before.  I  should  know  Scott 
again  if  I  saw  him. 

Mary  Anne  Smith. — I  saw  the 
prisoners  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of 
April,  at  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
London-road,  along  writh  Betsey 
Dell ;  Keppel  gave  me  the  porter 


on  the  outside  of  the  door ;  I  did 
not  see  Keppel  any  more,  till  the 
next  day;  he  then  came  to  my 
lodgings  with  Scott  and  Pritchard  ; 
Scott  stayed,  but  Pritchard  went 
away  :  I  conversed  with  Keppel  on 
the  Saturday,  but  he  told  me 
nothing  particular. 

Robert  Hall. — I  am  an  officer  at 
Union-hall ;  I  apprehended  Stoffel 
on  the  10th  of  April,  about  11 
o’clock  at  night,  and  Keppel  on  the 
22nd,  about  12  at  night ;  Glannon 
was  with  me  when  they  were 
apprehended ;  I  took  Stoffel  at  the 
Cock,  at  Camberwell;  this  brown 
paper  parcel  was  then  in  my  cus¬ 
tody  ;  I  did  not  then  produce  it  to 
Stoffel ;  I  asked  him  the  next 
morning  at  the  office  to  write;  I 
dictated  to  him,  what  he  should 
write,  and  he  wrote  this  paper ; 
the  magistrate  saw  him  write  it. 

Cross-examined. — I  was  first 
employed  on  the  8th  of  April  to 
discover  these  murderers,  and  on 
the  10th  I  found  Stoffel.  Mr. 
Allen  was  present,  I  think,  when 
I  asked  Stoffel  to  write.  When  I 
took  Stoffel  into  custody,  he  was 
so  drunk,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  throw  him  neck  and  heels 
into  the  cart  in  which  I  took  him 
to  London. 

Re-examined. — I  let  Scott  out 
of  my  custody  for  six  or  eight 
hours  together  at  a  time,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  Pritchard.  I 
stood  as  a  hackney  coachman,  night 
after  night,  in  Westminster,  my¬ 
self,  in  order  to  detect  him.  I 
have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles 
for  the  same  purpose.  Whilst  I 
waited  in  Westminster,  I  was  dis¬ 
guised  in  a  hackney- coachman’s 
great  coat,  that  I  might  not  be 
known ;  if  I  had  been  in  my  pre¬ 
sent  dress,  I  should  have  been  too 
well  known.  Pritchard  was  in  the 
habit  of  living  with  the  prostitutes 
of  Westminster. 
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James  Glannon. — I  am  a  con¬ 
stable  of  Union-hall.  I  appre¬ 
hended  StofFel  along  with  the  last 
witness.  I  took  Scott  with  his  fa¬ 
ther  on  Kennington-common  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  I  kept  him  for  nearly 
two  months  at  my  house  to  assist  me 
in  apprehending  Pritchard.  Scott 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
apprehend  him. 

Lancelot  Baugh  Allen,  Esq _ 

I  am  a  magistrate  of  Union-hall. 
StofFel  was  brought  before  me  on 
Friday,  the  11th  of  April.  This 
brown  paper  parcel  was  produced 
before  me.  I  found  StofFel  writing 
on  a  paper,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  court.  As  soon  as  he  had 
finished  writing.  Hall  flung  down 
the  brown  paper  parcel,  and  said. 

My  lad,  did  you  ever  see  this 
before?”  Without  a  single  word 
intervening,  StofFel  then  said,  “  I 
will  confess  all,  I  was  there.”  I 
immediately  warned  him,  that  no 
hope  of  mercy  would  be  extended 
to  him ;  he  immediately  reiterated 
his  expression,  that  he  would  con¬ 
fess  all :  I  warned  him  on  the  sub- 
ject  most  fully  ;  what  he  said  was 
then  taken  down  by  myself  and 
the  clerk  for  greater  accuracy  ;  the 
writing  down  his  confession  took 
up  three  or  four  hours;  I  read 
over  to  him  what  I  had  written, 
which  was  checked  by  the  clerk, 
Mr.  Reeves. 

Mr.  James  Reeves,  clerk  to  the 
magistrates  at  Union-hall,  deposed 
to  the  same  effect. 

The  confession  of  StofFel  was 
then  put  in  and  read.  It  fully 
corroborated  the  testimony  given 
by  the  accomplice  Scott. 

W.  Perkins. — I  keep  an  iron- 
shop  in  Blue-Ball-alley :  I  never 
!  purchased  any  tea-spoons  or  gowns, 

!  either  then  or  at  any  other  time, 
i  No  gown  nor  watch  were  offered 
to  me  that  evening  for  sale.  I  can 
Vol.  LXV. 


swear  with  safety,  that  these  things 
were  never  offered  to  me  either  on 
that  day  or  any  other  time. 

Several  witnesses  deposed  to  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoners  at  the 
Union  public-house,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  April, 
as  it  had  been  described  by  Scott. 

Anne  Hill. — StofFel  gave  me  a 
watch  to  pledge.  I  took  it  to  Mr. 
Walmisley,  a  pawnbroker,  in  the 
London-road.  I  got  7s.  for  it,  and 
a  duplicate.  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  watch  I  pawned.  I  gave  the 
7s.  to  Philip  StofFel. 

George  Walmisley,  a  pawn¬ 
broker,  proved  that  the  watch  in 
question  was  pledged  with  him  by 
the  last  witness,  on  the  10th  of 
April  last. 

Martha  Hook. — I  am  niece  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Richards.  StofFel  is 
a  nephew  of  mine,  and  son  of  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Richards.  I  know 
that  my  aunt  had  a  watch. 1  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  watch  is  hers.  I 
know  it  by  the  name  of  “  Thomas 
Richards,  London,”  marked  on  the 
plate. 

Cross-examined. — J  swear  to  the 
watch,  from  the  name  that  is 
inscribed  witliin  it,  and  from 
nothing  else. 

Sophia  Jones  was  sure,  that  this 
watch,  was  the  watch  of  Mrs. 
Richards.  Mrs.  Richards,  a  month 
before  her  death,  opened  the  watch, 
and  showed  the  witness  her  hus¬ 
band’s  name  written  on  the  plate. 
She  found  that  the  name  was  so 
written  in  this  watch,  and  she 
therefore  believed  it  to  be  that  of 
Mrs.  Richards. 

The  Jury  asked  leave  to  retire, 
and  after  being  absent  about  35 
minutes,  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  against  both  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Onslow  imme¬ 
diately  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  upon  them. 
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Letter  on  the  State  op  Ireland  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 


Phoenix  Park,  Jan.  29,  1823. 

Sir; — A  considerable  time  has 
elapsed  since  I  have  addressed  to 
you  a  detailed  report  of  outrages 
committed  in  the  provinces  of  Ire¬ 
land,  according  to  the  plan  which 
I  pursued  during  the  last  winter 
and  spring,  of  submitting  periodi¬ 
cal  statements  on  that  subject,  for 
his  majesty’s  information. 

During  the  summer  and  the 
early  part  of  the  autumn  of  1822, 
the  measures  sanctioned  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  the  restoration  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  combined  with  other 
causes,  had  produced  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  quiet,  that  no  necessity  ex¬ 
isted  for  my  usual  communications  ; 
and  I  entertained  a  hope,  that  I 
might  have  been  able  at  this  time 
to  furnish  a  very  favourable  re¬ 
port  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
country ;  and  that  this  winter 
would  have  passed  without  any 
material  disturbance  of  the  public 
tranquillity. 

Although  events  have  happened 
in  some  of  the  provinces,  which 
have  disappointed  my  expectations, 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the 
general  condition  of  Ireland,  with 
respect  to  internal  tranquillity,  is 
considerably  ameliorated. 

In  the  county  of  Limerick,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  late  disturb¬ 
ances,  my  expectations  have  not 


been  disappointed.  The  reports 
from  the  magistrates  of  that 
county,  present  no  aggravated  cases 
of  crime,  but  manifest  indications 
of  the  decline  of  that  system  of  il¬ 
legal  and  secret  combination,  which 
originally  led  to  open  violence. 
Information  is  now  more  readily 
afforded ;  criminals  are  more  easily 
detected ;  and  the  witnesses  against 
them  no  longer  entertain  that  ex¬ 
treme  apprehension  of  danger, 
which,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1822,  so  universally,  and  so 
justly  prevailed. 

Limerick,  therefore,  has  been 
restored  to  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
and  it  is  now  more  exempt  from 
crimes  than  other  counties,  which 
have  been  deemed  tranquil.  The 
condition  of  Limerick,  however, 
cannot  justify  the  removal  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  force  of 
the  army  or  police ;  nor  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  operation  of  the  In¬ 
surrection  act. 

In  the  general  conflict  of  politi¬ 
cal  opinion,  which  is  the  prevalent 
character  of  Ireland,  many  persons 
declare  the  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Limerick  to  be  unimproved ;  and 
attribute  the  existing  tranquillity, 
exclusively  to  the  terror  produced 
by  the  means  employed  for  enforc¬ 
ing  obedience  to  the  law. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  origi- 
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nal  cause  of  tranquillity,  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  the  county  of  Li¬ 
merick  will  soon  be  disturbed 
again,  to  any  great  degree.  Under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  lately 
enacted,  an  improved  force  of  po¬ 
lice  has  been  established  in  the 
county ;  and  the  magistrates  have 
incessantly  laboured  to  improve  the 
local  administration  of  justice,  and 
to  give  additional  power  to  the 
laws,  by  a  more  vigorous  and  im¬ 
partial  exercise  of  their  provisions. 

If  the  protection  now  afforded 
be  continued  for  a  sufficient  period 
of  time  to  render  the  success  of  the 
plans  of  the  original  agitators  hope¬ 
less  and  impracticable,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  laws,  under  a  just  and  pure 
administration,  may  be  found 
amply  sufficient  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  public  peace  in  that 
county. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  improved  condition  of  the 
county  of  Limerick  with  a  degree 
of  satisfaction,  not  confined  to  the 
limits  of  that  district,  but  opening 
to  a  prospect  of  similar  and  more 
extensive  benefits,  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  similar  improvements 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Nor  can 
I  withhold  the  testimony  of  my 
most  cordial  approbation  of  the 
merits  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
clergy,  and  magistrates  of  Lime¬ 
rick,  in  enabling  the  government 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  great 
and  auspicious  work — by  which 
the  main  source  of  disorder  and 
lawless  violence  has  been  rendered 
an  example  of  tranquillity,  and  of 
the  due  administration  of  justice. 
In  the  advance  which  has  been 
made  towards  this  salutary  reform, 
the  services  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Tor¬ 
rens  have  been  most  essentially  and 
eminently  useful ;  nor  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  express,  in  terms  of 
too  warm  commendation,  my 


grateful  sense  of  his  judicious,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  active  and  persevering 
exertions. 

The  county  of  Clare  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  exempt,  until  lately, 
from  outrages  of  a  serious  or  insur¬ 
rectionary  character. 

At  the  end  of  November  last, 
however,  some  disposition  to  distur¬ 
bance  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
Clare- — by  notices  on  the  subject  of 
tithes — by  punishing  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  collection  of  them — 
and  by  a  violent  attack  on  Mr. 
McCulloch,  a  clergyman,  whose 
life  was  seriously  endangered  by 
the  injuries  which  he  suffered. 

To  such  an  extent  had  crime 
prevailed  in  the  barony  of  Tulla, 
that  the  magistrates  had  antici- 
pated  the  necessity  of  requiring 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Insurrection  act. 

Serious  outrage,  however,  has 
been  principally  confined  to  the 
proclaimed  districts  of  the  counties 
of  Cork  and  Tipperary. 

At  the  close  of  the  harvest,  a 
general  disposition  was  manifested, 
in  those  districts,  to  invade  the 
property  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
others  receiving  an  income  from 
tithe. 

The  system  of  notices  (not  ap¬ 
plied,  as  formerly,  to  rents  and 
tithes),  was  confined  to  tithes ; 
and  these  notices  were  followed  by 
acts  of  outrage,  differing  from  those 
in  the  last  year,  both  in  character 
and  conduct. 

Tithe  property,  whether  in  the 
hands  of  laymen  or  ecclesiastics, 
was  the  object  of  attack ;  and  the 
means  usually  employed,  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire.  During  the  latter 
part  of  September,  few  nights  pass¬ 
ed  without  the  destruction,  by  fire, 
of  some  building,  haggard  or  stacks 
of  tithe-corn,  m  the  proclaimed 
baronies  of  the  county  of  Cork. 
D*  2 
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The  same  system  has  continued 
in  those  baronies,  with  some  abate¬ 
ment  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  character  of  these 
transactions,  that,  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  the  grain  had  been  artfully 
separated  from  the  straw,  and  had 
been  sold  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
stacks,  for  its  full  value  ;  and  that 
the  same  proprietor  had  destroyed 
the  stacks  of  straw  by  fire,  with  a 
view  of  recovering  from  the  ba¬ 
rony  the  full  value  of  the  corn  al¬ 
ready  sold.  These  cases  were  not 
unfrequent. 

The  incendiary  was  of  course 
undiscoverable.-— The  fact  of  such 
numerous  and  secret  conflagrations 
was  alleged  to  be  an  indisputable 
proof  of  general  combination,  until 
the  vigilance  of  the  military  and 
police  actually  detected  a  conside¬ 
rable  number  of  the  stacks  of  straw, 
cleared  of  the  grain,  and  prepared 
for  the  fire,  and  thus  discovered 
the  whole  mystery  of  this  double 
fraud. 

By  the  activity  of  the  troops  and 
of  the  police,  the  number  of  con¬ 
flagrations  has  been  gradually  re¬ 
duced  ;  several  instances,  however, 
of  that  outrage  occurred  during  the 
last  week,  in  one  barony. 

While  these  lawless  outrages 
have  been  directed  against  tithe 
property,  the  former  system  of 
robbing  houses  for  arms,  has  not 
been  altogether  abandoned. — At¬ 
tempts  to  destroy  persons  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  the  insurgents,  on  account 
of  information  given,  or  of  a  refu¬ 
sal  to  obey  their  commands,  have 
been  renewed ;  but  these  robbe¬ 
ries  have  not  been  frequent,  and 
have  appeared  rather  subsidiary  to 
the  attainment  of  other  objects, 
connected  with  the  destruction  of 
the  property  of  the  church. 

In  the  course  of  November,  the 


system  extended  itself  to  the  baro¬ 
ny  adjoining  those  originally  pro¬ 
claimed,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  application  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Peace  Preservation  bill. 

Instances  also  have  occurred  of 
similar  outrages  against  tithe  pro¬ 
perty,  in  parts  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  more  remote  from  the  baro¬ 
nies  in  which  the  spirit  of  violence 
originally  appeared.  There  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  that  in  some  of  these 
cases,  the  outrages  have  been  per¬ 
petrated  by  persons  detached  for 
the  special  purposes,  from  the  dis¬ 
turbed  baronies ;  and  even  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  where  the 
outrages  have  most  prevailed,  they 
have  seldom  been  conducted  by 
persons  of  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cases  of  fraud  already  described. 

In  Tipperary  a  similar  system 
commenced,  though  in  a  mitigated 
degree.  During  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  some  destructions  of  property 
by  fire  occurred ;  notices  were 
posted,  and  some  attacks  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
arms.  The  progress  of  disturbance 
appeared  so  rapid  to  some  persons, 
as  to  induce  the  magistrates,  assem¬ 
bled  at  a  special  session,  to  request 
an  extension  of  the  Insurrection 
act  to  a  barony  to  which  it  had  not 
been  previously  applied. 

The  request  having  been  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  eve  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  for  carrying  into  effect,  in 
that  county,  the  new  system  of 
police,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
withhold  the  application  of  the  In¬ 
surrection  act,  until  the  effect  of 
the  new  system  of  police  had  been 
ascertained  by  experiment. 

Many  crimes  have  since  been 
committed  in  the  county  of  Tippe¬ 
rary,  but  not  generally,  of  the  for¬ 
mer  insurrectionary  character. 
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The  districts  of  the  King’s  and 
Queen’s  counties,  bordering  on 
Tipperary,  have  been  affected  by 
similar  disorder ;  property  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire ;  and  in  some 
places,  great  apprehensions  have 
existed  of  the  disturbance  of  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  establishment  of  an 
effective  police,  under  the  act  of 
the  last  session,  in  both  these 
counties,  will  probably  reduce  the 
spirit  of  outrage  within  more  nar¬ 
row  limits ;  and,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  ultimately  extinguish  it. 

In  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
notices  of  an  inflammatory  and 
threatening  character,  during  the 
winter,  have  been  generally  circu¬ 
lated. 

Outrages  have  at  intervals  been 
committed,  of  an  aggravated  na¬ 
ture,  some  partaking  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  those  now  prevailing  in  cer¬ 
tain  districts  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  others  more  connected  with 
the  general  disturbances  of  the 
last  year;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  exertions  of  the  police,  the 
outrages  in  Roscommon  have  not 
attained  any  alarming  height. 

Some  disturbance  has  also  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  counties  of  Kildare 
and  Westmeath ;  it  has  been  met, 
in  both  instances,  by  an  extension 
of  the  Peace  Preservation  act  to 
additional  baronies. 

The  province  of  Ulster  main¬ 
tains  its  tranquillity.  From  many 
quarters  information  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  of  an  increased  activity  in 
the  swearing  of  Ribbonmen ;  and, 
in  some  instances,  meetings  have 
been  held,  which  have  terminated 
in  serious  affrays ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  these  riotous  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  peace  of  the  province  had 
been  generally  preserved  by  the 
exertions  of  the  gentry  and  ma¬ 
gistrates.  This  general  view  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  certainly  ex¬ 


hibits  a  scene  of  tranquillity,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  last  year. 

Numerous  crimes  are  recorded  in 
the  reports  of  the  several  magis¬ 
trates;  but  they  have  not  been  so  fre¬ 
quent,  and  generally  not  of  so  san¬ 
guinary  a  character,  and  not  so 
strongly  marked  by  a  systematic  re¬ 
sistance  of  authority.  The  fear  of  the 
law  appears,  in  many  instances,  to 
have  superseded  the  dread  of  lawless 
vengeance.  Difficulties  of  procur¬ 
ing  evidence  of  crimes,  committed 
even  in  the  presence  of  many  wit¬ 
nesses,  still  exist ;  but  those  diffi¬ 
culties  are  neither  so  great  nor  so 
general  as  in  the  former  periods  of 
time.  The  execution  of  some  in¬ 
dividuals,  for  the  murder  of  a 
crown  witness,  at  Limerick,  has 
given  confidence  to  the  well-af¬ 
fected  ;  and  has  created  a  general 
impression,  that  the  law  is  able  to 
avenge  and  to  protect  those  who 
assist  in  its  due  administration. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the 
lately  disturbed  districts,  a  gene¬ 
ral  distrust  of  each  other,  has 
been  diffused  amongst  the  authors 
and  agents  of  violence  and  disor¬ 
der  :  and  a  general  terror  exists  of 
the  peril  of  extensive  combinations 
of  insurrection.  This  alarm  has 
certainly  arisen  from  the  more  vi¬ 
gorous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  im¬ 
partial  administration  of  the  law. 

Undoubtedly,  throughout  the 
whole  country,  a  general  disposi¬ 
tion  prevails  to  invade  the  property 
of  the  clergy,  to  resist  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithes ;  and  to  resort  to 
every  means  of  defeating  all  de¬ 
mands  of  the  church.  This  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  times,  partly  to  the 
spirit  of  resisting  lawful  authority, 
which  has  been  so  sedulously  en¬ 
couraged.  While  this  spirit  shall 
continue  to  break  forth  in  outrages 
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of  the  nature  now  prevailing  in 
some  districts  of  Cork,  and  in  other 
places ;  while  these  outrages  shall 
be  committed  by  combinations  of 
persons  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  actual  scene  of  mischief, 
but  traversing  the  country  at  night, 
in  gangs  of  incendiaries  ;  prudence 
must  forbid  the  relaxation  of  those 
extraordinary  powers  which  parlia¬ 
ment  considered  to  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Ireland ;  and  which,  duly  exercised, 
have  already  contributed  to  pro¬ 
duce  whatever  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  the  general  state  of 
the  country. 

Among  the  causes  of  public 
amelioration  which  have  com¬ 
menced  to  operate  in  Ireland,  the 
act  of  the  last  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  improvement  of  the 
police,  demands  particular  notice. 

The  introduction  of  the  im¬ 
proved  system  of  police,  has  been 
accomplished  gradually,  and  with 
general  good  will  and  temper  in 
several  counties. 

The  magistrates  have  cheerfully 
co-operated  in  giving  effect  to  this 
great  and  salutary  alteration  in  the 
internal  government  of  Ireland. 

It  would  neither  be  prudent  nor 
just  to  precipitate  the  extension  of 
so  considerable  a  change  of  system  ; 
the  beneficial  progress  of  which 
might  be  frustrated,  but  could  not 
be  accelerated  by  a  premature  effort 
to  force  its  universal  application. 

In  some  districts,  the  practical 
benefits  of  the  system  itself,  have 
already  commenced  their  operation. 
It  would,  however,  be  as  vain  and 
presumptuous  to  expect,  instanta¬ 
neously,  the  full  advantages  of 
such  a  change,  as  it  would  have 
been  rash  to  hasten  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  The  course  of  time,  the 
steady  perseverance  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  progressive  confi¬ 


dence  of  the  gentry  and  magistracy, 
may  be  expected  to  mature  and 
perfect  the  good  fruits  of  this  wise 
and  useful  law,  wherever  it  has 
been  applied ;  until  a  general  sense 
and  view  of  its  happy  conse¬ 
quences  shall  sanction  its  general 
extension. 

In  the  mean  while,  it  is  highly 
satisfactory  to  observe,  that  the 
earl}7  appearance  of  this  plan  bears 
an  aspect  so  favourable  and  hopeful. 

Similar  observations  occur  with 
respect  to  the  revision  of  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace.  No  reason¬ 
able  mind  could  expect  that  so  in¬ 
vidious  a  task  could  be  attempted 
without  occasioning  partial  discon¬ 
tent  ;  or  that  a  work  so  difficult 
and  complicated,  could  at  once  be 
accomplished  and  displayed  in  com¬ 
plete  perfection.  The  experience 
of  all  practical  government,  the 
rules  of  all  political  -wisdom,  would 
naturally  suggest,  that  such  a  re¬ 
vision  could  not  be  perfect  in  its 
first  effort ;  and  must  require  fre¬ 
quent  and  careful  reconsideration, 
before  its  advantages  could  be  en¬ 
tirely  realized. 

Accordingly,  complaints  have 
arisen,  with  respect  to  the  most 
delicate  and  arduous  considerations, 
in  the  progress  of  this  necessary 
reform ;  attention  has  been  paid 
to  these  complaints,  wherever  it 
has  been  deemed  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  proposed  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  commission  of  the  peace 
will  be  the  object  of  constant  vigi¬ 
lance  and  care,  until  the  beneficial 
views  of  his  majesty’s  government 
shall  be  perfected,  to  the  utmost 
practical  extent,  in  the  general 
improvement  of  the  magistracy  of 
Ireland. 

In  some  counties,  the  reform  is 
already  almost  complete,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  satisfactory ;  while,  through- 
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out  Ireland,  the  mere  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  a  system  of  re¬ 
vision  has  produced  salutary  con¬ 
sequences,  by  increasing  the  dili¬ 
gence,  accuracy,  and  careful  con¬ 
duct  of  the  magistrates — and  by  a 
more  effectual  and  more  pure  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law. 

The  useful  practice  of  assem¬ 
bling  frequently  and  regularly  in 
petty  sessions,  has  been  introduced 
into  some  counties;  and  the  dan¬ 
gerous  habit  of  administering  jus¬ 
tice  by  separate  magistrates,  at  their 
respective  residences,  is  gradually 
subsiding. 

I  have  given  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  extension  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  holding  petty  sessions ;  and, 
at  one  moment,  I  contemplated  the 
propriety  of  suggesting  a  law  upon 
the  subject.  But,  having  reason 
to  believe  that  the  magistracy  is 
generally  disposed  to  adopt  the 
practice  by  voluntary  regulation,  I 
prefer  the  experiment  of  their  own 
uncontrolled  good-will,  until  I  can 
ascertain,  by  time,  whether  the 
addition  of  legal  rule  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  stimulate  their  exertions. 

From  the  statement  of  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  this  despatch,  and  from 
the  observations  which  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  you,  it  will  appear,  that 
the  general  condition  of  Ireland, 
with  regard  to  the  internal  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  provinces, 
is  considerably  improved  since  the 
last  winter  ;  that  the  appearance  of 
systematic  disturbance  is  confined 
to  a  few  districts  on  the  north¬ 
western  boundary  of  the  county  of 
Cork ;  and  that,  even  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts,  no  insurrectionary  combina¬ 
tion  has  been  manifested ;  but  that 
a  most  outrageous  attack  has  been 
made  upon  the  system  of  tithes,  and 
upon  the  rights  and  property  of 
the  church  with  reference  to  that 

system. 

•/ 


That  a  considerable  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law,  within  the  dis¬ 
tricts  which  had  been  disturbed; 
and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
increased  vigour  and  purity  in  that 
administration.  That  the  new 
police  had  been  introduced  into  the 
lately  disturbed  districts,  and  into 
others,  with  general  approbation, 
with  the  cordial  and  effective  co¬ 
operation  of  the  magistrates,  and 
in  many  instances,  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  detection  of  crime,  the 
speedy  apprehension  of  offenders, 
and  the  maintenance  of  public 
peace. 

That  the  revision  of  the  magis¬ 
tracy  is  proceeding  regularly  ;  and 
that  the  general  conduct  of  the 
magist  rates,  in  establishing  frequent 
petty  sessions,  and  other  useful  re¬ 
gulations,  affords  just  reason  to 
expect  a  progressive  improvement 
in  the  magistracy  of  Ireland. 

I  have  not  referred  in  this  des¬ 
patch  to  the  dangerous  system  of 
associations  under  the  obligation  of 
secret  and  mysterious  oaths.  Hav¬ 
ing,  sometime  since,  submitted  to 
you  a  separate  despatch,  relative  to 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  several 
persons  denominated  Ribbonmen, 
I  added  to  that  despatch  some  ob¬ 
servations,  suggesting  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  strengthening  the  law  of 
Ireland  against  the  peril  of  those 
societies. 

The  question  of  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  spirit  of  this  as¬ 
sociation,  is  stated  differently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  particular  views, 
imaginary  interests,  and  flagrant 
zeal  of  conflicting  parties. 

In  this  contention  (ludicrous  in 
principle  and  theory,  but  mischie¬ 
vous  to  the  state  in  practice),  it  is, 
at  least,  an  advantage  to  the  king’s 
government  to  have  completely  de¬ 
tected  and  publicly  exposed  ths 
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whole  craft  and  mystery  of  the 
Ribbon  conspiracy.  And  I  cannot 
believe  that  such  an  exposure,  ac¬ 
companied  by  such  convictions, 
sentences,  and  punishments,  should 
neither  assuage  the  zeal,  nor  abate 
the  bravery  of  these  covenanters, 
nor  relax  the  holy  bond  of  their 
illegal  oaths,  and  treasonable  con¬ 
tract. 

But  I  request  your  attention  to 
the  suggestions  which  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted,  for  the  more  effectual  re¬ 
straint  of  this  system  of  myste¬ 
rious  engagements,  formed  under 
the  solemnity  of  secret  oaths,  bind¬ 
ing  his  majesty’s  liege  subjects  to 
act  under  authorities  not  known 
to  the  law,  nor  derived  from  the 
state,  for  purposes  undefined  ;  not 
disclosed  in  the  first  process  of  ini¬ 
tiation  ;  nor  until  the  infatuated 
novice  has  been  sworn  to  the  vow 
of  unlimited  and  lawless  obedience. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  the 
law  should  be  exerted  to  extirpate 
this  mischief,  which  has  been  a 
main  cause  of  the  disturbances  and 
miseries  of  Ireland.  The  mystery 


is  now  distinctly  exposed  :  I  there¬ 
fore  anxiously  hope  and  trust,  that 
his  majesty’s  government  will  add 
to  the  various  benefits  which  they 
have  already  imparted  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  inestimable  favour  of  abo¬ 
lishing  by  law,  in  Ireland,  an  evil, 
which  has  been  abolished  by  law  in 
England.  I  have,  &c. 

Wellesley. 

P.  S.  In  examining  this  des¬ 
patch,  I  perceive,  that  although 
the  necessity  of  continuing  the  In¬ 
surrection  act,  is  repeatedly  to  be 
inferred  from  the  tenor  of  the 
facts  and  observations  stated,  I 
have  not  directly  recommended  that 
measure ;  I  request  his  majesty’s 
government  to  understand,  that  I 
consider  the  renewal  of  the  Insur¬ 
rection  act,  for  another  year,  to 
be  indispensably  requisite,  not  only 
for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity 
in  Ireland,  but  for  the  success  of 
all  those  plans  of  improvement 
which  may  be  expected,  ultimately, 
to  render  the  insurrection  act  un¬ 
necessary.  W. 


Substance  of  the  Returns  made  to  Parliament  on  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 


Several  returns  were  made  to 
the  house  of  Commons,  in  the 
course  of  this  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  respecting  the  means  of 
education  afforded  by  diocesan  and 
parochial  schools  in  Ireland.  The 
following  extracts  contain  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  information  thus  ob¬ 
tained  on  this  interesting  subject: — 
Diocesan  Free  Schools .- — It  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  returns,  that  there  are 
sixteen  of  those  schools  in  Ireland, 
in  which  486  scholars  are  edu¬ 
cated.  The  amount  of  the  income 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  is 
1 ,393/.  4.v.  7d.  The  greater  part 


of  this  sum  is  derived  from  a  charge 
made  upon  the  bishops,  clergy, 
and  lay  impropriators,  pursuant  to 
the  12  Eliz.  cap.  1.  Of  this  charge 
one-third  is  on  the  bishop. 

Parochial  Schools. — The  returns 
under  this  head  are  very  imperfect. 
From  some  parishes  no  returns 
have  been  made,  and  this  occurs 
in  almost  every  diocese.  We  give 
the  results  as  they  occur,  under 
the  heads  of  the  separate  dioceses, 
arranged  alphabetically. 

Archdiocese  of  Armagh.— In  this 
there  are  79  parochial  schools, 
giving  education  to  4,500  boys  and 
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girls.  There  are  15  parishes  which 
have  no  school-house ;  two  parishes, 
of  which  the  number  of  schools 
is  not  stated ;  and  eleven  parishes, 
of  which  the  number  of  schools  is 
included  in  the  above ;  but  the 
number  of  scholars  is  not  stated. 

Cashel. — In  the  34  parishes  from 
which  returns  have  been  made, 
there  are  30  schools,  containing 
1,491  children. 

Clogher  has  50  schools,  attended 
by  about  2,500  children. 

Dublin  and  Glandelagh  contain 
112  schools,  parochial  and  others, 
where  gratuitous  education  is  given 
to  about  8,000  children. 

Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh. — In 
the  returns  from  eight  parishes  we 
find  18  schools,  containing  1,087 
children. 

Cork  and  Ross.— The  returns 
from  this  diocese  are  very  vague, 
and  give  no  details  of  the  state  of 
education.  The  registrar,  who 
makes  the  return,  states — “  In  the 
dioceses  of  Cork  and  Ross  there 
are  74  benefices,  of  which  six  are 
sinecures,  and  nine  small  noncures, 
without  churches  or  glebe-houses, 
the  income  of  which  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  support  resident  clergy¬ 
men.  In  these  diocesses  there  are, 
according  to  reports  made  previous 
to  visitations,  50  parish  schools 
kept  and  supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  respective  beneficiaries, 
and  probably  others  not  notified. 
It  appears,  also,  from  the  registry 
of  the  dioceses,  that  25  private 
schools  have  been  licensed,  many 
of  which  are  supported  by  volun¬ 
tary  subscriptions.  There  are  in 
the  city  of  Cork  several  schools 
supported  by  charitable  donations 
and  bequests.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  the  different  schools  I 
have  no  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of.” 

Cloyne. — In  the  58  parishes 


from  which  returns  are  made, 
there  are  38  schools,  containing 
altogether  1,689  scholars. 

Derry. — In  52  parishes  there 
are  48  schools,  attended  by  2,933 
scholars. 

Down  and  Connor. — There  are 
34  parish  schools  in  these  dioceses, 
in  which  are  instructed  about 
2,000  children.  There  are  14 
parishes  without  any  schools,  and 
26  parishes  which  have  made  no 
returns.  Besides  the  parochial 
schools,  there  are  in  these  dioceses 
about  200  private  schools,  in  many 
of  which  a  great  number  of  the 
children  are  educated  gratis.  The 
number  of  children  attending  these 
vary  from  200  in  some,  to  20  in 
others. 

Dromore  has  24  schools,  attend¬ 
ed  by  1,578  children.  All  these, 
however,  are  not  strictly  parochial. 
Many  of  them  are  assisted  by 
small  funds  from  the  parish,  and 
contributions  from  such  parents  of 
the  children  as  can  afford  it.  Of 
this  class  the  number  is  but  very 
small. 

Elphin  has  66  schools,  contain¬ 
ing  4,180  children.  In  many  of 
these  some  of  the  children  pay 
small  sums,  varying  from  2s.  to  8s. 
per  quarter. 

Ferns  contains  37  schools,  at¬ 
tended  by  1,871  children. 

Kildare  has  19  schools,  giving 
instruction  to  about  1,000  children. 

Killala  and  Achonry. — There 
are  76  schools  returned  in  these 
dioceses,  but  they  are  not  all  paro¬ 
chial.  Twelve  of  them  may  be 
called  parish  schools.  Twenty- 
seven  are  supported  by  Baptist  so¬ 
cieties.  Several  receive  their  prin¬ 
cipal  support  from  grants  by  the 
London  Hibernian  School  Society, 
and  some  are  partly  supported  by 
the  parents  of  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  attend.  The  total  num- 
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ber  of  children  instructed  in  the 
schools  is  5,827 • 

Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  have  23 
parish  schools,  containing  1,456 
scholars.  The  funds  from  which 
the  teachers  are  paid  are  princi¬ 
pally  derived  from  a  small  contri¬ 
bution  by  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
grants  from  the  society  for  dis¬ 
countenancing  vice,  and  in  some 
instances  by  donations  and  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  by  small  sums  paid 
by  the  parents  of  some  of  the 
children. 

Kilmore  has  34  schools,  in  which 
1,982  children  are  instructed — the 
greater  part  gratis. 

Limerick,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe, 
contain  1 5  parochial  schools,  which 
are  attended  by  about  1,200  chil¬ 
dren. 


Meath  has  66  schools,  containing 
about  5,000  scholars. 

Ossory  has  36  parochial  schools, 
at  which  between  4,000  and  5,000 
children  attend ;  there  are,  besides 
these,  several  which,  though  not 
parochial,  give  gratuitous  educa¬ 
tion  to  some  hundreds  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren. 

Raphoe  has  40  schools,  attended 
by  about  2,000  children. 

Tuani.— The  return  for  this 
diocess  gives  six  parishes,  in  which 
there  are  schools.  Three  of  these 
only  are  attended.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  others  are  chiefly 
Roman  Catholics,  and  prefer  to  send 
their  children  to  teachers  of  their 
own  religious  persuasion,  rather 
than  to  the  licensed  Protestant 
teacher  in  the  parochial  school, 
though  in  most  instances  the  latter 
is  much  more  qualified  to  commu¬ 
nicate  instruction. 

Waterford  and  Lismore  have  52 
schools,  where  children  are  for  the 
greater  part  gratuitously  instruct¬ 
ed.  They  are  not,  however,  all 
parochial ;  many  of  them  are  sup¬ 


ported  by  subscriptions ;  several 
are  Roman  Catholic  charity-schools. 
The  total  number  of  children 
varies  from  2,500  to  3,000. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of 
these  schools  are  derived  from  a 
small  contribution  by  the  rector 
(seldom  exceeding  3l.  or  4/.  a  year, 
and  in  general  not  more  than  21.) ; 
from  small  grants  by  the  society 
for  discountenancing  vice,  and  the 
London  Hibernian  school  society ; 
from  occasional  subscriptions  and 
donations ;  and  in  many  instances 
from  the  small  contributions  by 
the  children  of  such  parents  as  can 
afford  it.  The  parish  school  mas¬ 
ter  is  in  general  the  parish  clerk, 
for  which  last  duty  he  has  in  most 
cases  not  more  than  10/.  a  year. 
He  also,  in  cases  where  the  parish 
furnishes  a  school-house,  lives  rent 
free,  and  has  from  half  an  acre  to 
two  acres  of  ground  on  which  to 
raise  provisions  (potatoes)  for  his 
family.  With  all  these  advan¬ 
tages,  his  income  seldom  exceeds 
30/.  a  year.  But  half  the  teachers 
in  the  schools  mentioned  in  the 
above  returns  have  not  near  that 
sum  arising  directly  as  the  reward 
of  their  scholastic  labours.  Thirty 
pounds  a  year  are  a  considerable 
property  in  some  districts  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  fortunate  possessor 
is  always  an  important,  and  often 
an  enviable  personage, — in  the 
village  circle,  aye,  and  not  seldom 
in  the  more  extended  one  of  the 
smart  country  town.  According 
to  the  returns,  it  appears  that 
many  of  those  patient  drudges, 
who  “  teach  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot,”  have  not  10/.  a  year 
as  the  reward  of  their  exertions 
in  this  way.  Of  this,  perhaps, 
the  rector  contributes  his  2/.,  and 
the  rest  is  supplied  by  the  London 
Hibernian  school  society,  or  by 
that  for  discountenancing  vice. 
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The  consequence  of  this  is  obvious, 
that  the  poor  children  committed 
to  his  care  must  be  sadly  neglect¬ 
ed,  whilst  the  teacher  is  exercising 
his  skill  in  several  other  profes¬ 
sions.  In  those  returns,  many 
complaints  occur  against  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
in  persuading  their  flocks  to  with¬ 
draw  the  children  from  those  paro¬ 
chial  schools.  In  one  return  it  is 
stated,  “  that  a  great  diminution 
of  the  number  of  children  attend¬ 
ing  Protestant  schools  had  taken 
place,  owing  to  the  interference 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests. 


who,  though  every  precaution  is 
taken  against  any  interference  in 
the  religious  principles  of  their 
persuasion,  have  succeeded  in  with¬ 
drawing  many  of  them  from  the 
schools.”  In  the  return  from 
another  parish  in  the  parish  of 
Dublin  it  is  stated,  that  “  in  one 
school  120  Roman  Catholic  chil¬ 
dren  attended  until  the  reading  of 
the  Ploly  Scriptures  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  month.”  It  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted  that  such  bigotry 
should  exist,  and  particularly 
amongst  an  order  of  men,  who  from 
education  ought  to  know  better. 


Returns  of  the  Increase  and  Diminution  of  Salaries  in 

Public  Offices. 


By  an  act,  the  50th  George 
3rd,  c.  117,  it  was  enacted,  “  that 
between  the  1st  of  February  and 
the  25  th  of  March  in  every  year, 
if  parliament  should  be  sitting 
during  any  part  of  such  period, 
or  if  parliament  should  not  be  sit¬ 
ting,  then  within  40  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  sessions  of 
Parliament  in  such  year,  there 
should  be  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  an  account  of  every 
increase  and  diminution  which 
shall  have  taken  place  within  the 
preceding  year,  ending  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  all  public  of¬ 
fices  or  departments ;  or  in  the 
salaries,  emoluments,  allowances, 
and  expenses,  which  may  have 
taken  place,  or  been  paid,  granted, 
received,  or  incurred,  for,  and  in 
respect  to,  all  officers  and  persons 
belonging  to,  or  employed  in,  or 
by,  or  in  the  service  of,  all  public 
offices  or  departments,  specifying 
the  amount  and  nature  thereof ; 
and  distinguishing  every  increase 
or  diminution  in  the  amount  of  all 
allowances  or  compensations  grant¬ 


ed  or  allowed  as  retired  allowances 
or  superannuations,  to  any  person 
or  persons  having  held  any  office, 
place,  or  employment,  in  any  such 
public  office  or  department,  or  hav¬ 
ing  been  employed  in  any  manner 
in  any  public  services  under  any 
such  office  or  department ;  and 
specifying  in  every  such  account 
the  time  and  length  of  service  of 
every  such  person,  and  the  amount 
of  salary  and  allowances  received 
by  such  person  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  his  superannuation,  and  the 
nature  of  his  services ;  and  also 
specifying  the  grounds  upon  which 
every  such  increase  or  diminution 
in  the  establishment  of  any  public; 
office  or  department,  or  any  salary, 
emolument,  allowance,  or  compen¬ 
sation,  or  superannuation,  as  afore¬ 
said,  shall  have  been  made,  granted, 
or  allowed.”  Pursuant  to  this  act, 
an  account,  as  above  described,  has 
been  laid  before  parliament  every 
year.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  that  presented  in  the  present 
session,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  January,  1823  : — 

•f  y 
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(We  give  the  several  items  without  the  odd  shillings  and  pence.) 


Increase. 


Diminution. 


Treasury  (including  the  Revenue,  Irish,  and 

Commissariat  branches  *  . 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury . 

Privy-Council-office  . . 

Ditto  ditto  for  Trade,  &c . 

Secretary  of  State  (Home  Department)  . 

Ditto  (Foreign  ditto)  . . . 

Ditto  (Colonial  ditto)  . 

Reffistrar-of-Slaves-office . 

o 

Alien-officet  . . . . - 

State-Paper-office . 

India  Board J . . . 

Commander-in-chief  ’s-office . 

Quartermaster-GeneraFs-offi  ce . . . 

Adj  utant-General’s-office  . . . . 

War-office  . . . . 

Army  Medical  Board . . . 

Judge  Advocate  General’s  office  . . 

Pay-office  . 

Ordnance-office 

Chelsea  Hospital  . 

Royal  Military  College 
Admiralty  §  . 


England  and  Foreign  Stations 
Ireland . 


<£. 

£. 

nil 

4,97  9 

6 

450 

83 

557 

2,447 

nil 

640 

952 

142 

2,234 

nil 

421 

nil 

40 

50 

nil 

nil 

262 

4,170 

nil 

56 

21 

57 

nil 

181 

205 

4,972 

8,764 

SO 

nil 

nil 

300 

986 

1,238 

nil 

2,635 

nil 

121 

nil 

646 

43 

nil 

nil 

2,930 

*  Of  the  persons  reduced  in  this  department,  twenty  six  have  been  from  the 
Commissariat  branch. 

t  The  increase  in  this  office  is  thus  explained  in  the  return  : — “  This  increase 
arises  from  the  appointment  of  a  special  agent  at  the  port  of  London,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  alien  passengers  on  board  the  steam-vessels.’’  The  accommodation  of 
alien  passengers !  Many  of  the  alien  passengers,  would  be  very  glad  to  dispense 
with  the  attentions  of  this  special  agent. 

X  The  sum  saved  last  year  in  this  board  was  1,330/.,  “  by  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  precis-writer ;  by  the  discontinuance  of  one  messenger,  and  by  reductions 
and  suspensions  of  salaries  of  some  of  the  clerks:”  but  this  was  overbalanced  by 
the  assignment  of  a  salary  to  the  president,  by  his  majesty’s  warrant  o'f  25th  of 
February,  1822  ;  and  by  an  increase  on  account  of  length  of  service,  to  the  salaries 
of  the  secretary  and  some  of  the  clerks.  These,  together,  made  an  increase  of 
5,5001. 

§  The  saving,  for  which  we  must  give  ministers  any  credit,  is,  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  not  more  than  630/.  per  annum,  of  which  290/.  is  by  reduction  in  the 
establishment  from  April  12th,  1822  ;  and  340/.  from  salaries  at  less  rates  being 
allowed  to  the  clerks  appointed  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  clerk  of  the  first  class  of  the  secretary  to  the  Victualling  Board.  From 
the  2,930/.  abovementioned,  we  must  deduct  2,000/.,  the  salaries  of  the  two  Admi¬ 
ralty  lords,  whom  the  House  of  Commons,  voted  useless  :  and  also  of  300/.,-  the 
salary  of  secretary  to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  gentleman  holding  the 
situation  having  declined  to  receive  it. 
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( Continued.) 

Navy-office  (Foreign  Establishment  for  1821) . 

c  1  Navy-office . 

Navy  * * * §  2  Dock-yards  (by  superannuations) . 

t  3  Navy  Pay-office . .. . . . . 

Victualling-office* . . . < . 

Victualling-yards  and  Medical  Establishments  ... 
Tax-office  . . . 

Customs  |  Scotland  . 

Excise  ( England) t . . 

Ditto  (Scotland)  . . . 

Post-office  J  . . . . 

Stamp-office  § . . . 

Mint-office . 

Audit-office  . 

Ditto  (Colonial)  . 

Office  of  Comptroller  of  Army  Accounts . 

National  Debt-office . . . 

Lottery-office . . . . 

Hackney  Coaches,  Hawkers,  &c.  office  . . 

Office  of  Auditor  of  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer 

T  ellers’-office  . . .  < . 

Tally-office . 

Exchequer  Bill-office . 

Stationery-office . . . 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenue-office  . 

Receiver’s  office  (Isle  of  Man) . . . 

Hanaper-office  . . . . . 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer  (Scotland).... . 

The  Jury  Court  (Scotland)  . . 

The  Court  of  Session  (Scotland)  . . . 

Hawkers’  and  Pedlars’-office  (Scotland)  . 


£. 

£. 

nil 

,584 

16,191 

205 

15,778 

55,287 

1,848 

nil 

10,702 

nil 

nil 

3,296 

5,074 

15,085 

25,479 

9,9 16 

1,311 

3,628 

2,059 

6,652 

1,540 

3,782 

767 

1,687 

nil 

10,411 

95 

nil 

2,122 

6,356 

25 

40 

918 

nil 

779 

nil 

nil 

343 

nil 

1,232 

1,600 

2,300 

91 

nil 

nil 

575 

1 96 

nil 

17 

658 

398 

nil 

100 

nil 

nil 

400 

300 

nil 

nil 

202 

887 

nil 

nil 

21 

*  The  increase  in  this  department  proceeds  from  allowances  to  officers  retired 
on  the  reduction  of  the  victualling  establishments  in,  several  dock-yards  :  the 
sum  saved  thereby  is  not  stated. 

f  Th.e  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  customs  in 
the  last  year  was  513 ;  the  actual  decrease,  389  ;  the  difference  is  124.  In  the 
increase  are  included  245  officers  and  men  belonging  to  seven  cruisers,  formerly 
paid  by  the  Excise,  and  transfered  to  the  Customs  in  the  last  year  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  with  the  exception  of  26,  consists  of  persons  added  to  the  preventive  coast 
guard.  In  the  increase  in  salaries  and  emoluments  also  are  included,  the  salaries 
and  allowances  of  the  cutters  so  transferred,  amounting  to  14,463/.  5s.  3d. 

I  The  diminution  in  this  department  is  explained  by  the  preceding  note. 

||  The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  is  15  letter-carriers  and  three  super¬ 
numeraries  in  the  two-penny  post  department,  “rendered  necessary,”  it  is  stated, 
“  by  the  increase  of  buildings  in  and  round  the  metropolis.” 

§  The  diminution  in  this  department  proceeds  partly  from  the  reduction  of 
some  officers,  partly  from  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  others,  but  chiefly  by  the 
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The  following  public  depart¬ 
ments  are  returned  as  having  had 
neither  increase  nor  diminution  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The 
office  for  Military  Boards ;  the 
Chaplain  General’s  office ;  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum ;  the  Royal 
Marine- Pay-office,  the  Pells  office ; 
Auditor’s  -of -Land- Revenue-office, 
(for  England  and  Wales);  Alien¬ 
ation-office  ;  Remembrancer-of- 
First-Fruits-office ;  Receiver-of- 
First-Fruits-office  ;  Receiver-of- 
Tenths’-office;  Signet-office;  Privy- 
Seal-office ;  High  Court  of  Justici¬ 
ary  (Scotland) ;  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  (Scotland)  ;  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Consistorial  Court  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  fact  of  an  increase  and 
diminution  of  expense  in  the  same 
office,  as  compared  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  is  thus  accounted  for.  In 
some  offices,  the  salaries  have  been 
reduced,  while  the  allowances  and 
contingent  expenses  are  increased, 
and  vice  versd  The  general  nature 
of  the  increase  and  diminutions  in 
the  aggregate  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  abstract: — the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  departments  above 
named,  is  151— of  these,  124  are 
in  the  Customs  (England);  18  in 
the  Post-office;  4  in  the  Privy- 
Council-office  for  Trade,  &c. ;  and 
2  in  the  National-Debt-office;  the 
Alien-office ;  V ictualling-office,  and 
the  Receivers-office  (Isle  of  Man) 
have  had  an  increase  of  one  each. 
The  diminution  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed  amounts  to  79 3. 
Of  these,  there  are  from  the  Dock¬ 
yards,  31 6;  from  the  Excise 


(England),  22 3 ;  from  the  Excise 
(Scotland),  29;  from  the  Customs 
(Scotland),  62 ;  from  the  Treasury 
(including  the  revenue,  Irish  and 
Commissariat  branches),  28  ;  from 
the  War-office,  22 ;  from  the  Au¬ 
dit-office,  26;  from  the  Ordinance 
department  (English,  Irish,  and 
Foreign  stations),  16;  from  Chel- 
sea-hospital,  7 ;  from  the  Stamp 
and  Hackney-coach  offices,  five 
each ;  from  the  Privy- Council- 
office,  from  that  of  the  Auditor  of 
the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
from  the  Admiralty,  three  each ; 
from  the  Tax-office,  13;  from  the 
India  Board,  2.  In  the  Foreign- 
office,  the  Navy- Pay-office,  the 
J udge  -  Advocate  -  General’s  -  office, 
the  Pay-office,  and  the  office  of 
Comptroller  of  Army  accounts, 
one  each.  The  increase  under  the 
head  of  salaries  is  10,865/.  D.  8d. ; 
emoluments,  12,744/.  5s.  3d. ; 

allowances,  47,619/*  6s.  8jd. ; 
expences,  15,108/. ;  superannu¬ 
ation  in  the  Dock-yards,  15,77 Si. 
6s.  8d.  The  diminutions  under 
the  same  heads  is  thus  given : 
salaries,  133,986/. ;  emoluments, 
579/*  4.9.  7 d. ;  allowances,  4,875/. 
9-y*  8d .;  expenses,  10,001/.  Qs.  8d. 
Total  increase,  102,115/.  Total 
dimunition,  149,446/.  14,9.  Ex¬ 
cess  of  dimunition  above  increase, 
47,331/.  in.  Besides  this,  there 
will  be  a  further  saving  in  the 
course  of  this  year  in  the  several 
reductions  included  in  the  above  ; 
very  many  of  them  are  dated  as 
late  as  August  and  September, 
1822,  up  to  which  the  parties  in 
possession  received  their  full  pay. 


reduetion  of  the  poundage  from  4  per  cent,  allowed  to  the  distributors  of  stamps  in 
England,  and  at  Glasgow,  on  all  sums  above  10,000/.  remitted  by  them  respec¬ 
tively.  The  scale  of  poundage  is  now  regulated  as  follows  '.—Pursuant  to  a  trea<- 
sury  minute,  dated  March  5,  1822,  for  every  sum  after  the  first  10,000/.  and  under 
20,000/.,  3  per  cent. :  for  every  sum  above  20,000/.  and  under  30,000/.,  2^  per 
eent.,  for  every  sum  above  30,000/.,  2  per  cent.  The  saving  effected  last  year  by 
this  reduction  was  9,437/.  15s,  7<i. 
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No  more  of  the  sayings  can  there-  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  or, 
fore  appear  in  the  present  account  where  no  allowance  was  given,  the 
than  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  pay  saved, 
full  pay  and  the  retired  allowance. 


Substance  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction. 


The  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  appointed  “  to  consider  of 
the  best  means  of  facilitating  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  hearing  of  appeals, 
writs  of  error,  and  other  judicial 
proceedings,”  after  having  consult¬ 
ed  the  various  returns  respecting  the 
business  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  appeals,  &c.  disposed  of,  and 
those  remaining  undisposed  of,  have 
made  a  report,  in  which  they  state, 
that  they  proceeded  to  consider — 

First — The  causes  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  produced  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  judicial  business  now 
depending  before  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Secondly — The  best  means  of 
preventing  its  future  growth  ;  and 

Thirdly — The  urgent  necessity 
of  disposing  of  the  present  arrears. 

On  the  first  head  of  inquiry — the 
u  Causes”  of  the  increase  of  business 
—•their  lordships  say, 

“  Amongst  the  various  causes 
which  have  produced  the  present  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  business,  it  is  appa¬ 
rent,  upon  the  accounts  referred  to 
the  committee,  that  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  appeals  from  Scotland  is  the 
most  prominent ;  there  being  at  this 
time  151  Scotch  appeals  out  of  the 
total  number  of  225  appeals  re¬ 
maining  unheard,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  average  number  annually 
heard  upon  three  days  in  the  week 
during  each  session  since  1813, 
could  not  be  disposed  of  in  five 
years  from  this  time,  exclusive  of 
the  additional  number  of  appeals 


which  may  be  presented  annually 
during  the  same  period ;  and  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  appeals 
from  Scotland  are  not  only  more 
numerous  than  other  appeals,  but 
that  they  generally  occupy  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
house. 

“  Ireland  also  has  furnished  a 
considerable  accession  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  mass  of  business  in  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal. 

ff  And  in  England,  the  increased 
business  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 
in  which  the  property  of  the 
suitors  has,  within  the  course  of 
the  last  reign,  risen  from  4,7 00,000/. 
to  above  33,000,000/.  sterling,  has 
not  only  increased  of  necessity  the 
number  of  appeals,  but  has  also 
occupied  so  much  larger  a  portion 
of  the  time  and  labour  of  the  lord 
chancellor  in  his  own  Court,  as  to 
preclude  him  from  bestowing  an 
adequate  degree  of  attendance  for 
the  decision  of  all  the  appeals 
which  come  from  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  to  the  House 
of  Lords.” 

On  the  second  head  of  Inquiry— 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  fu¬ 
ture  growth  of  the  business— their 
lordships  report,  that, with  respect  to 
Scotland,  according  to  the  most 
competent  authorities  on  such  sub¬ 
jects,  many  improvements  in  the 
forms  and  modes  of  conducting 
suits  might  be  there  introduced 
with  great  benefit  to  the  suitors, 
and  to  the  general  administration 
of  justice.  First,  the  forms  of 
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proceeding  and  pleading,  their 
lordships  suggest,  might  be  so 
altered  as  to  bring  the  matters  in 
controversy  to  more  simple  and 
precise  issues  of  law  and  fact ;  that 
matters  of  fact  might  be  referred 
more  extensively  to  the  Jury 
Court ;  that  resort  to  a  jury  might 
be  had  with  advantage  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  courts;  and  that  by  sepa¬ 
rating  the  decision  of  fact  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  mere  matter  of 
law,  the  appeal  might  finally  be 
reduced  to  a  question  of  how  the 
law  should  be  applied  to  previously 
ascertained  facts.  Secondly,  that 
an  intermediate  Court  of  Appeal 
might  be  usefully  established  in 
Scotland,  without  any  material  in¬ 
crease  of  delay  or  expense  to  the 
parties ;  by  laying  aside  the  present 
mode  of  reclaiming  petition  to  that 
division  of  the  Court  of  Session 
with  whose  decision  the  party  is 
dissatisfied,  and  by  giving  the 
appeal  from  one  division  to  the 
other ;  or  by  dividing  the  Court  of 
Session  into  three  divisions,  and 
giving  the  appeal  to  the  two  di¬ 
visions  who  have  not  pronounced 
on  the  first  hearing  ;  or  by  giving 
an  appeal  to  the  whole  Court  of 
Session  sitting  together ;  the  de¬ 
cision  to  be  vested  in  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number.  Thirdly,  that 
it  might  be  expedient  to  make  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
final  in  some  cases.  Thus,  that 
ecclesiastical  or  consistorial  causes 
might  be  left  to  their  absolute  and 
final  determination  in  Scotland. 
Whether  any  bankruptcy  cases 
should  be  left  to  the  final  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Session  may  de¬ 
serve  further  consideration ;  and 
also,  whether  the  Admiralty  juris¬ 
diction  in  matters  of  prize  might 
not  be  vested  exclusively  in  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
England.  Fourthly,  it  has  been 


suggested,  moreover,  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  upon  appeals  would  be 
more  properly  conducted,  with  a 
view  to  the  true  merits  of  each 
case,  if  the  original  papers,  printed 
on  both  sides  for  the  Court  of 
Session,  were  lodged  with  each 
appeal,  and  re-printed  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  instead  of 
the  new  statements  or  cases,  fre¬ 
quently  containing  new  matter, 
which  are  now  printed  and  de¬ 
livered  upon  the  hearing  of  each 
appeal.  And  fifthly,  their  lord- 
ships  state,  that  some  declaratory 
acts  might  be  passed. 

"  Some  branches  of  the  business 
transacted  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  it  is  conceived,  could  not  be 
removed  from  it  without  great  de¬ 
triment  to  the  public ;  whilst  others 
might  be  beneficially  transferred  to 
other  courts  or  judges. — 1.  Of  the 
first  sort  are  matters  of  lunacy. 
These  employ  occasionally  very 
considerable  portions  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  time  of  attendance  in  this 
court ;  they  are  not  matters  in 
which  the  Chancellor,  as  such,  has 
jurisdiction ;  but  are  committed 
to  him  by  a  special  commission,  or 
warrant  from  the  crown,  which 
may  be  given  to  any  other  person. 
The  lords  chancellors,  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  intrusted,  for  a  very 
long  series  of  years,  with  the  care 
of  idiots,  lunatics,  and  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  exercising  on  behalf 
of  the  king,  as  parens  patriae,  the 
duty  of  talcing  care  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves;  and  the  Committee  think, 
that  although  this  duty  might, 
according  to  law,  be  intrusted  to 
others,  the  discharge  of  it  ought 
not  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Chancellors,  who,  in  their  court, 
have  long  administered  the  affairs 
and  property  of  such  persons  ac¬ 
cording  to  settled  rules  and  doc- 
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trines,  and  with  establishments  of 
officers  necessary  for  the  despatch 
of  business,  and  the  security  and 
improvement  of  the  property  of 
such  persons. 

Amongst  the  measures  which 
it  may  he  most  expedient  to  adopt 
for  relieving  the  lord  chancellor 
from  some  of  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — 1st.  Matters  arising  out 
of  the  execution  of  local  and  pri¬ 
vate  acts  of  Parliament,  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  c  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer/  instead  of  the  "Court 
of  Chancery/  Sndly.  Cases  on 
writs  of  error  to  be  referred  to  the 
Courts  in  Westminster-hall,  where 
the  lord  chancellor  deemed  it  rea¬ 
sonable  so  to  do.  3rdly.  As  to 
answers  and  references  to  the 
Masters.  And  4thly,  A  revision 
of  the  orders,  &c.,  connected  with 
the  practice  of  the  court.” 

As  to  the  most  urgent  part  of 
the  matters  referred,  their  lord- 
ships  state,  on  the  subject  of 
disposing  of  the  present  arrears, 
that  none  of  those  measures  which 
have  occurred  to  the  committee  can 
be  adopted  without  many  great 
inconveniencies.  “  Any  such  mea¬ 
sure,”  (observed  their  lordships) 
“  must  necessarily  have  something 
of  novelty  in  its  character:  but, 
being  intended  for  obviating  a  tem¬ 
porary  difficulty,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  only  of  temporary 
duration :  yet  even  in  this  view,  it 
seems  to  be  desirable  that  it  should 
accord  as  much  as  possible  with 
established  forms,  and  afford  to  the 
suitor  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  tribunal  as  that  to  which  he 
considered  himself  to  have  brought 
his  appeal;  or  he  may  have  just 
ground  for  complaint,  that  the  ex¬ 
pectation  on  which  he  appealed  has 
been  defeated. 

“  The  appeals  from  all  parts  of 
Vol.  LXV. 


the  united  kingdom,  since  their 
respective  dates  of  union,  have 
been  to  England,  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  unadvisable  to  send  their 
adjudication  to  any  tribunal  con¬ 
stituted  elsewhere;  and  the  ap¬ 
peals  from  Scotland,  which  are  by 
far  the  largest  number,  and  give 
the  principal  occasion  for  any  new 
measure  of  this  sort,  would  not,  as 
the  Committee  are  informed,  be 
decided  any  where,  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  parties  as  in 
England  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

“  If  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
hearing  must  be  either  in  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House,  or  in  the 
whole  House.-—- To  the  proceeding 
on  such  matters  in  a  Committee, 
it  has  been  considered  as  an  insur¬ 
mountable  objection,  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  cannot  bind 
the  House ;  and  if  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  is  still  to  be  open  to  the  House 
upon  the  report,  no  final  adjudica¬ 
tion  is  obtained  by  this  sort  of  tri¬ 
bunal.  It  remains  that  appeals 
must  be  heard  in  the  whole  House. 
The  object,  therefore  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  to  provide  some 
means  of  hearing  appeals,  by  which 
the  constant  and  regular  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  lord  chancellor  may  be 
dispensed  with  :  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  submitted  that  it  may 
be  so  arranged,  that  a  Speaker  ap¬ 
pointed  by  royal  commission, 
should  preside  in  the  House,  as 
according  to  the  law  of  parliament, 
he  occasionally  does  preside  now  in 
the  lord  chancellor’s  absence. 

“  Such  Speaker,  although  not  a 
lord  of  Parliament,  to  have  liberty 
to  declare  his  opinion  upon  the 
case,  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  before  the  question 
is  put,  as  to  what  the  judgment  of 
the  house  shall  be :  respecting 
which  it  mav  be  important  to  re- 
E* 
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mark,  that,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  standing  orders  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  judges,  and  such  of 
his  majesty’s  privy  council  as  are 
called  by  writ  to  attend,  may  speak 
and  deliver  their  opinion,  if  re¬ 
quired  and  admitted  so  to  do  by  the 
House. 

“  It  is  expedient,  also,  that  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  obtaining  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland  upon  any  questions  of 
law  which  it  may  be  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  send  for  the  opinion  of  that 
court ;  such  questions,  and  the  an¬ 
swers  thereto,  to  be  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House.  The  an¬ 
swer  of  the  Court  of  Session  if 
unanimous,  to  be  given  by  the  lord 
president,  with  the  reasons  upon 
which  the  same  is  founded  ;  and 
in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  judges,  the  aftswers 
of  each  to  be  given  separately, 
with  the  reasons  for  the  same,  and 
transmitted  through  the  lord  pre¬ 
sident.” 

After  some  suggestions  as  to  se¬ 
curing  the  attendance  during  five 
or  six  days  in  the  week,  of  four 
peers,  from  ten  till  four  o’clock. 


their  lordships  thus  conclude  their 
report : — 

“  These  statements  and  obser¬ 
vations  comprehend  all  the  matters 
which  the  committee  have  thought 
it  necessary  at  this  time  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  House  for  its  considera¬ 
tion.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the 
magnitude,  importance,  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  of  the  various  questions  into 
which  they  have  found  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  enter ;  and  they  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  measures 
finally  required  for  preventing  the 
future  accumulation  of  appeals, 
the  further  consideration  of  all 
such  measures  should  be  deferred 
until  after  such  a  commission  as 
above  proposed  shall  have  made  its 
report ;  but  so  far  as  regards  the 
present  arrears,  the  Committee 
have  no  hesitation  in  pressing 
upon  the  House  the  immediate 
necessity  of  providing  some  ade¬ 
quate  means  for  relieving  the  par¬ 
ties,  whose  causes  are  now  before 
it,  from  the  heavy  grievance  which 
they  are  enduring  by  the  present 
delay  and  interruption  of  justice.” 


Evidence  on  the  State  of  the  Public  Records. 


A  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  present  mode  of  en¬ 
grossing  bills,  with  the  view  of  as¬ 
certaining  whether  it  was  suscep¬ 
tible  of  any  alterations  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  public  service.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  subject  : 

The  bills  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  are  at  present  engrossed  on 
parchment,  and  tied  up  in  the  form 
of  rolls,  which  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  from  before  the  time  of  Henry 
8th  down  to  the  present  day. 


Many  separate  skins  of  parchment, 
called  presses,  which  are  stitched 
together,  are  required  to  form  a 
bill.  Each  press  measures  27 
inches  by  12  inches  (which  has 
been  their  size  for  about  200 
years),  and  contains  40  lines,  com¬ 
posed  of  about  2 5  letters  each, 
which  makes  about  1,000  letters 
in  the  skin.  The  cost  of  every 
press  to  the  public  is  about  Is.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  labour  of  the  clerks. 
The  number  of  engrossing  clerks  I 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  busi-  • 
ness  to  be  done,  and  the  time  al- 
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lowed  for  its  performance.  Some¬ 
times  fifty  clerks  are  employed, 
and  they  sit  up  all  night.  It  was 
stated,  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  getting  engrossing  hands  in 
London.  The  different  presses 
which  compose  a  bill  are  stitched 
together  by  an  old  woman  and  her 
daughters,  who  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  for  many  years  by  the  House. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  additional 
sheets  being  furtively  introduced 
into  a  bill,  the  number  of  presses 
in  the  roll  are  examined  by  the  clerk 
of  the  engrossments  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  House  bill.  Of 
the  public  statutes,  and  the  local 
and  personal  acts,  and  all  acts  hav¬ 
ing  evidence  clauses,  which  make 
them  (being  printed  by  the  king’s 
printer)  evidence  in  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  a  copy  is  made  in  the  court- 
hand  for  chancery,  which  is  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Rolls-chapel,  Chan¬ 
cery-lane.  The  first  record  in  the 
Rolls-chapel  which  came  from  the 
parliament-house,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  date  of  Richard  2nd,  and  is 
also  written  in  the  old  court-hand, 
which  has  continued  to  be  used  in 
the  records  deposited  in  Chancery 
down  to  the  present  day.  The 
copy  deposited  in  the  Rolls-office 
is  copied  from  the  printed  bill, 
which  is  first  compared  with  the 
[  original  roll ;  but  the  two  rolls  are 
never  compared  together.  The 
last  engrossed  document  which 
goes  on  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  the  House  of  Lords  (the 
one  from  which  the  printed  copy 
is  taken)  is  kept  in  the  Parliament 
office.  It  is  to  this,  or  to  the  copy 
in  the  Rolls-office,  that  courts  and 
judges  would  refer,  if  the  printed 
<  copy  of  a  bill  appeared  to  contain 
c  an  error.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
i  rare  that  reference  is  made  to  these 
:  documents.  A  clerk  in  the  en- 
1  grossing  office  stated,  that  the 


largest  bill  which  had  ever  come 
under  his  observation,  was  the 
land-tax  bill,  which  contained 
about  six  hundred  presses,  and  was 
nine  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
would  occupy  about  two  hours  in 
being  unrolled  !  The  committee 
put  some  questions  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  common  round  hand 
might  not  be  employed,  instead  of 
the  engrossing  hand,  in  writing 
records.  All  the  witnesses  who 
were  examined  on  this  point  were 
unanimous  in  giving  the  preference 
to  the  engrossing  hand.  It  was 
said  to  be  written  much  faster  than 
the  common  hand. 

Sir  Thomas  Edlyne  Tomlins, 
the  parliamentary  counsel  to  the 
Treasury,  said,  ci  I  have  always 
found  the  oldest  hands  the  most 
legible ;  the  court-hand,  which 
was  the  original  hand  for  records, 
was,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  hand 
that  ever  was  written  :  the  present 
engrossing  hand  results  from  the 
court-hand ;  from  a  continued  ex¬ 
perience  in  consulting  acts  of  par¬ 
liament  and  records,  I  find  it  more 
easy  to  read  the  engrossing  or  the 
court-hand  than  any  other  written 
hand  whatever.”  Mr.  Gunnell,  a 
clerk  in  the  engrossing  office,  gave 
the  following  evidence  respecting 
the  mode  of  engrossing “  In 
engrossing  on  parchment,  we  make 
use  of  a  very  strong  quill,  a  turkey 
quill ;  that  is  the  only  one  found 
to  answer  ;  it  is  cut  with  a  broad 
point,  and  we  have  not  to  lean 
hard  to  form  the  substance  of 
the  letter;  but  from  the  breadth 
of  the  pen,  it  makes  it  as  it 
goes  on.  If  we  were  to  write 
the  common  round-hand,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  make  use  of 
the  small  quills,  because  it  would 
require  greater  elasticity,  and 
consequently  would  press  upon 
the  parchment  ;  the  pen  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  rough  nature  of  the 
parchment,  would  require  nibbing 
every  two  or  three  minutes,  which 
would  be  attended  with  great 
trouble  and  loss  of  time.”  The 
following  evidence  of  Mr.  Hewlett, 
a  secondary  of  the  court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  respecting  the  writing 
of  the  records  of  that  court  and 
the  court  of  King  s-bench,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important,  and  calls  for 
the  interference  of  the  proper 
authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bad 
practice  which  has  lately  obtained 
there fC  The  records  of  the 
King’s-bench  and  Common  Pleas 
are  kept  in  a  wretched  hand,  for 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  a  mercantile  hand  has  got 
into  use,  instead  of  the  old  hand 
which  used  to  be  employed  by  all 
professional  men ;  and  I  do  really 
believe  that  some  of  the  writing 
in  Westminster-hall  now,  which 
has  not  been  there  twenty  years, 
is  not  legible.  *  *  *  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Blackstone  prophesied  truly, 
that  when  the  court-hand  was  left 
off  there  would  be  such  illiterate 
persons  introduced  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  the  records  would  not 
be  legible;  and  so  it  is  now.” 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  clerk  of  the  record- 
office  in  the  Tower,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  common  English  hand 
would  not  be  good  for  writing 
records,  but  he  thought  the  hand 
which  was  used  in  Chancery  about 
the  time  of  Henry  6th  and  Ed¬ 
ward  4th  was  preferable  to  the  en¬ 
grossing-hand.  Mr.  Cohen,  a  sub¬ 
commissioner  for  the  publication  of 
the  parliamentary  records,  gave 
some  interesting  evidence  on  this 
subject,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract It  has  always  hap¬ 
pened  that  legal  hands  have  been 
somewhat  older  than  the  hands  of 
the  time.  What  we  call  the  ancient 
Gothic  hand,  in  which  the  records 


are  written  with  various  abbrevi¬ 
ations,  is,  in  fact,  derived  from  the 
Roman  notarial  hand,  and  is  much 
older  in  point  of  origin  than  the 
records  themselves;  and  there  is 
always  a  marked  distinction  be¬ 
tween  legal  hands  and  what  may  be 
called  monastic  hands.  There  may 
be  some  confusion  now  and  then, 
for  many  churchmen  were  lawyers  ; 
but  still  there  is  always  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  records  and  documents 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  a  monastery  for 
common  readers.  Lawyers,  accus¬ 
toming  themselves  to  precedent, 
copy  the  forms  immediately  before 
them,  rather  than  come  down  into 
their  own  time;  but  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  advantage  result¬ 
ing  from  this  practice:  a  very 
slight  difficulty  will  dispose  the 
lawyer  to  consult  the  record  itself ; 
consequently  every  habit  which 
tends  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  hand-writing  of  pre¬ 
ceding  times,  will  facilitate  his  re¬ 
ference  to  the  records  of  preceding 
times.”  In  another  part  of  his 
evidence,  the  same  gentleman  ob¬ 
serves-—^  I  have  never  seen  the 
enrolments  in  the  Rolls-office,  but 
I  should  concur  in  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Bailey  has  given  in 
favour  of  a  hand-writing  approx¬ 
imating  to  that  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  4th,  which  is 
very  distinct  from  any  preceding 
hand,  or  any  in  subsequent  times.” 
A  manuscript  journal  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  common  English  hand,  has 
been  kept,  without  interruption, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  6th. 
These  manuscript  journals  are 
copied  by  the  clerks  during  the 
vacation,  and  is  represented  to  be 
of  use  'in  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  the  house,' 
and  keeping  up  their  hands. 
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During  the  session,  thpy  must 
write  a  good  deal,  with  great  ex¬ 
pedition;  the  copying  of  the  jour¬ 
nals  during  the  vacation  tends  to 
restore  the  regularity  of  their 
style,  and  puts  about  20 1.  or  30l. 
in  the  pockets  of  each  of  them. 
The  committee  also  received  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  records,  upon  which 
point  the  witnesses  were  divided 
in  their  opinions,  some  thinking 
that  they  would  be  best  preserved 
in  the  form  of  rolls,  and  others  in 
that  of  books. 

Mr.  David  Jones,  chief  engross¬ 
ing  clerk  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  thought  that  the  best  mode 
of  preserving  records,  was  in  rolls, 
because  they  were  less  likely  to  be 
injured  than  any  thing  having 
sharp  edges.  The  leaves  of  parchr 
ment  pucker  upon  every  change 
of  weather,  which  would,  in  his 
opinion,  cause  great  injury  in 
books. 

Mr.  Strachan,  a  clerk  in  the 
Chancery  Rolls-office,  being  asked 
whether  he  saw  any  reason  why 
parchments  in  plain  books  little 
(handled,  would  not  be  as  good  a 
record  as  in  rolls,  replied,  “  I 
should  think  that  in  the  way  we 
roll  them  up,  they  are  better  preser¬ 
ved;  they  are  rolled  up  so  very  tight 
that  no  air  can  get  into  them.  If 
they  were  in  books,  it  is  likely 
that  the  air  would  penetrate,  and 
books  would  take  up  almost  as 
much  room  as  rolls/’  It  will  be 
seen  that  these  two  gentlemen 
consider  the  exclusion  of  air  an 
advantage ;  it  is  therefore  a  little 
surprising  to  find  Mr.  Hewlett,  to 
whose  evidence  we  have  before  re¬ 
ferred,  attribute  to  that  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  the  partial  decay  of 
some  records. 

Mr.  Hewlett  says — “  The  mode 
of  keeping  those  records  (of  the 


King’s-bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer),  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  bound  together, 
has,  within  my  experience,  very 
frequently  been  found  to  be  fatal 
to  the  record  itself.  When  any 
damp  has  got  hold  of  a  bundle  of 
rolls  (some  bundles  contain  2,000), 
it  has  eaten  every  roll  away ;  it  has 
formed  a  sort  of  crescent  in  the  rolls, 
so  that,  in  fact,  half  of  the  contents 
of  the  rolls  is  obliterated.  If  they 
had  been  otherwise  kept  or  arrang¬ 
ed,  so  that  they  might  have  been 
opened,  and  the  air  have  had 
communication  with  them,  this 
consequence  might  not  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Parchment  is  a  glutinous 
thing,  and  for  want  of  air,  when 
the  damp  gets  to  it,  it  actually 
becomes  glue.”  The  records  in  the 
court  of  King’s-bench,  containing 
the  rolls  of  the  court  upon  which 
all  the  proceedings  are  entered,  are 
kept  upon  rolls,  numbered  alpha¬ 
betically,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
term  are  tied  up  and  put  into  the 
King’s-bench  treasury,  where  they 
have  been  kept,  and  have  been  so 
from  the  earliest  periods.  Mr.  Hew¬ 
lett  stated,  that  the  most  import¬ 
ant  records  of  the  court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  namely,  the  decrees,  are  kept 
bound  in  immensely  large  books, 
and  written  on  paper.  The  decrees 
in  the  court  of  Exchequer  and  the 
records  at  Doctors’  Commons  are 
kept  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Hew¬ 
lett  considered  the  mode  of  keeping 
records  in  books  as  preferable  to 
that  of  rolls.  In  a  book  it  would 
be  easy  to  turn  at  once  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  record  which  it 
might  be  necessary  to  examine ; 
but  perhaps  some  hundred  yards  of 
parchment  must  be  unrolled  before 
one  would  be  able  to  see  what  was 
wanted  in  a  roll.  Mr.  Caley,  keep¬ 
er  of  records  in  the  Chapter-house, 
Westminster,  preferred  the  system 
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of  keeping  records  in  books  rather 
than  in  rolls.  Being  asked  whether 
there  would  be  more  danger  of 
losing  leaves  of  books  than .  of 
losing  part  of  a  roll,  he  answered, 
“  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great 
danger  of  that ;  I  have  frequently 
observed  the  threading  of  the 
rolls  give  way,  and  I  have  found 
half  of  a  roll  at  one  end  of  the 
office,  and  some  time  afterwards 
the  other  half  at  the  other  end.” 
This  evidence  again  is  opposed  to 
that  of  Mr.  Bailey,  who  says,  “For 
security,  I  think  the  roll  would  be 
preferable ;  but  for  facility  of  refer¬ 
ence,  I  think  the  book  is  prefer¬ 
able.  You  are  liable  to  lose  part 
of  a  book,  when  you  cannot  of  a 
roll ;  you  may  have  a  leaf  torn  out 
of  a  book,  supposing  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  party  to  destroy 
the  record ;  but  they  could  not 
take  a  part  of  a  roll.”  Being  re¬ 
minded  of  what  Mr.  Hewlett  had 
said,  respecting  the  injury  arising 
from  damp  in  rolls,  he  observed, 
“  There  is  the  same  likelihood  in 
regard  to  a  book  ;  and,  besides,  it 
would  be  more  liable  to  damp, 
particularly  if  it  were  bound.  Mr. 
Hewlett  recommended  binding  in 
boards ;  but  that  would  subject 
them  to  worms.  I  have  books,  in 
boards,  which  have  introduced  the 
worms :  I  would  rather  use  a  strong 
pasteboard,  in  which  there  are 
various  substances  which  a  worm 
could  not  get  into.”  He  added, 
that  he  thought  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  carry  away  a  roll  clandes¬ 
tinely.  To  show,  however,  that 
this  feat  was  not  so  difficult  as  Mr. 
Bailey  seemed  to  imagine,  Mr. 
Hewlett  related  the  following 
anecdote  to  the  committee: — The 
master  of  Christ’s-hospital  once 
came  to  me  in  the  Prothonotary’s 
office,  in  the  Temple,  with  a  very 
large  Toll,  and  said  that  his  tailor’s 


boy  had  bought  it  of  a  man  in  the 
street  for  4d. ;  the  tailor  was  about 
to  cut  it  up  for  measures,  when  he 
(the  master)  saw  it ;  and  not  being 
able  to  read  the  hand,  brought  it 
to  me  to  know  what  it  was.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  escheator’s  roll, 
stolen  out  of  the  office,  of  very 
large  bulk  indeed.”  Thus  much 
respecting  the  mode  of  keeping 
the  records.  A  large  portion  of 
the  evidence  relates  to  the  ink  and 
parchment  at  present  employed  in 
the  public  offices.  It  appears  that 
the  ink  has  been  deteriorating  from 
the  period  of  Henry  8th,  and  that 
it  is  now  extremely  bad.  But  it 
really  appears  that  sufficient  pains 
are  not  taken  to  procure  the  best 
that  could  be  had  :  for  instance,  it 
was  stated  in  evidence  that  very 
good  ink  used  to  be  furnished  to 
some  of  the  public  offices  by  an  old 
man,  who  had  lately  died  and  left 
a  wife  and  family.  It  is  very 
natural  to  suppose  that  this  man 
imparted  the  secret  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  ink  to  his  family. 
The  committee,  therefore,  asked 
one  of  the  witnesses,  who  appeared 
to  have  employed  the  old  man, 
whether  his  family  knew  how  to 
make  the  ink ;  the  answer  was, 
“  I  never  inquired.”  And  this, 
indeed,  is  the  fact.  The  ink  is 
now  supplied  to  all  the  public 
offices  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
by  the  Stationery  office.  Mr.  Ca- 
lev  in  his  evidence  said — “  I  under¬ 
stand  there  is  now  a  carelessness 
about  the  use  of  ink  (in  the  public 
offices),  and  consequently  docu¬ 
ments  up  to  a  hundred  years  ago 
eannot  be  read  so  well  as  those  of 
an  earlier  date.”  Mr.  Caley  con¬ 
siders  the  ink  used  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  extremely  bad ;  the  par¬ 
liamentary  rolls  of  that  date  are 
much  faded.  Some  of  George 
3rd ’s  have  faded  already.  Mr. 
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Bailey  said — “The  ink  has  been  of 
a  glutinous  nature,  which  peels  off, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  8th.  As 
to  the  earlier  records  a  piece  of 
parchment  might  be  put  into  water, 
and  left  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
it  would  not  be  injured  :  that  has 
been  tried.  For  several  years  there 
have  been  attempts  made  to  wash 
them  with  soap  and  water  •  it  has 
not  had  the  least  effect,  but  the 
ink  remains  brighter  and  firmer 
than  it  was.  There  was  more  iron 
used  in  the  ink  in  former  times 
than  there  is  now,  which  has  eaten 
more  firmly  into  the  substance.” 
Mr.  Hewlett  attributed  the  fading 
of  the  ink  in  some  degree  to  the 
bad  quality  of  the  parchment  now 
used :  “  It  is,”  he  observed, 

“  spongy,  oily,  greasy,  and  not 
sufficiently  dressed  in  my  opinion , 
we  do  not  find  that  in  ancient 
times ;  we  find  the  parchment  as 
smooth  and  as  capable  of  taking 
writing  as  it  can  be.  The  parch¬ 
ment  of  ancient  times  is  much  thin¬ 
ner  than  it  is  now  ;  I  have  seen  it 
almost  as  fine  as  paper,  and  yet 
good  parchment.”  He  added,  that 


he  did  not  think  sufficient  care 
was  taken  to  procure  good  parch¬ 
ment  for  the  records ;  he  thought 
that  good  stout  paper  would  be 
better  than  the  parchment  now 
used. 

Mr.  Cohen  thought  that  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  parchment  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  there  being  put  on  it  too 
much  calcareous  matter,  to  give 
it  what  was  called  a  face.  He  had 
observed  in  modern  books  printed 
on  vellum,  that  some  preparation  of 
lime  had  been  put  on  the  skin  to 
make  them  look  handsome.  The 
ink  in  consequence  looks  black  at 
first,  but  after  a  time  it  scales  off*. 
But  bad  as  the  parchment  is,  Mr. 
Cohen  said  he  should  prefer  it  to  the 
best  paper.  There  are  some  paper 
bills  preserved  in  the  parliament 
office ;  the  earliest  are  of  the  date 
of  1 6 00  ;  the  paper  is  very  brown, 
but  the  writing  is  legible.  The 
rapid  fading  of  the  ink  employed 
in  writing  public  records  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  ought  to  attract  the  most 
serious  attention  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  endeavour  to  obviate 
the  mischief. 


Abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  on  the 
State  of  Agriculture  and  Trade  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman’s  Land. 


The  “  Report  of  the  Commis- 
missioners  of  Inquiry  on  the  State 
of  Agriculture  and  Trade  in  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,”  was 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed  on  13th  March,  1823, 
and  is  numbered  136  among  the 
parliamentary  papers  of  the  present 
year.  The  report  is  prefaced  by 
Mr.  John  Thomas  Bigge  (who 
some  time  back  reported  upon  the 
laws  and  judicial  establishment  of 
this  colony),  and  is  addressed  to 
earl  Bathurst. 


1.  “Of  the  State  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  Regulations  for  Granting 
Lands  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman’s  Land.”  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  report  sets  out  with  as¬ 
signing  the  limits  of  the  counties 
named  Cumberland,  Argyle,  and 
Camden.  The  first  of  these  in¬ 
cludes  part  of  the  Cow-pastures, 
and  is  watered  by  the  two  rivers, 
the  Hawkesbury  and  the  Nepean, 
of  which  the  former  empties  itself 
into  Broker-bay.  The  country  ly¬ 
ing  between  Shoal-harbour  river 
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and  the  Nepean,  and  extending  in¬ 
land  to  the  river  Warragumba,  has 
received  the  appellation  of  Camden 
County,  and  takes  in  the  larger 
part  of  the  Cow-pastures,  the  hills 
of  Nattai,  and  the  Bargo  tract. 
Argyle  joins  Camden  on  the  south¬ 
west,  and  its  other  boundaries  are 
defined  by  rivers  which  are  thus 
oddly  denominated — the  Wingee, 
Caribbee,  Shoal  Haven,  Cockbun- 
don,  and  Wallondilly.  Cumber¬ 
land,  which  is  about  53  miles  in 
length,  and  46  in  breadth  (mea¬ 
suring  the  breadth  from  the  sea  to 
the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains), 
has  been  divided  into  31  districts. 
These  comprehend  the  principal 
town,  Sydney,  and  the  towns  of 
Paramatta,  Windsor,  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  the  townships  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Castlereagh,  and  Campbell 
town.  The  geological  aspect  of 
this  county  must  be  singular ;  for 
it  is  described  as  presenting  from 
the  coast  inland  a  succession  of 
ridges  of  stratified  sand- stone,  gra¬ 
dually  decreasing  in  height  until 
they  are  lost  at  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  under  the  soil,  which  is 
itself  nothing  more  than  a  thin  de¬ 
composition  of  sand-stone,  strongly 
coloured  with  iron.  The  external 
appearance  of  the  coast  and  the  ad- 
j  acent  country  is  extremely  steril  and 
forbidding  ;  and,  excepting  on  the 
spot  memorable  for  the  first  landing 
of  captain  Cook  and  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  natural  grasses  of  the 
country  are  poor,  stunted  and  mea¬ 
gre.  But  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  soil  is  thin  and  light, 
lying  on  a  red,  yellow,  or  blue  clay, 
resting  upon  a  substratum  of  slate, 
which,  as  well  as  the  clay,  is  alu¬ 
minous.  It  is  generally  called  fo¬ 
rest  land,  and  is  more  fertile  in 
proportion  to  the  hilliness  of  the 
country.  The  alluvial  land  of 
Cumberland  is  distinguished  by 


“  its  depth  and  inexhaustible  fer¬ 
tility.”  Land  of  this  kind  lies 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nepean  and 
Hawkesbury  Rivers.  West  of 
Paramatta,  there  is  a  tract,  form¬ 
ing  the  base  of  a  hill  called 
Prospect-hill,  and  consisting  of  a 
deep  red  loam,  resting  upon  whin- 
stone,  which  is  most  remarkable  for 
its  fertility.  Limestone,  though  it 
has  not  yet  been  quarried,  is  very 
generally  diffused  over  this  county; 
the  great  physical  defect  of  which 
is  its  want  of  water.  Between  the 
sea-coast  and  the  Nepean,  there 
have  been  found  hardly  any  natu¬ 
ral  springs ;  and  from  the  slight 
elevation  of  the  country,  the  tides 
flow  to  a  very  considerable  distance 
up  all  the  rivers,  rendering  the 
waters  brackish  and  unserviceable, 
during  the  summer  season,  both  at 
Liverpool  and  Paramatta.  In  the 
same  season,  the  various  rivulets 
are  nearly  dry  ;  but  their  beds  be¬ 
ing  very  broken,  the  water  lodges 
in  deep  hollows,  forming  chains  of 
natural  ponds,  the  contents  of 
which  are  much  affected  by  the 
aluminous  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
water  found  by  penetrating  the 
stratified  sand-stone  is  generally 
free  from  this  taint.  Camden  con¬ 
tains  “  the  extensive  tracts  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Cow-pastures ; 
to  which  five  of  the  cattle  that  were 
landed  from  his  majesty’s  ship  Si¬ 
rius,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  go¬ 
vernor  Phillips,  had  strayed  from 
their  place  of  confinement.  They 
were  discovered  in  these  tracts  in 
the  year  1795  by  a  convict ;  and 
appeared  to  have  been  attracted  to 
the  spot,  and  to  have  continued 
there,  from  the  superior  quality  of 
the  herbage.  Since  that  period, 
their  numbers  have  been  greatly 
increased ;  and  they  have  lately 
occupied  the  hilly  ranges  by  which 
the  Cow-pastures  are  backed  on 
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the  south,  and  have  been  found  in 
the  deeper  ravines  of  the  hills  of 
Nattai,  and  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Bargo  River.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  they  have  ever  pe¬ 
netrated  beyond  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  or  the  barren  tract  called  the 
Bargo  Brush.  The  Cow-pastures 
extend  northwards  from  the  river 
Bargo,  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
W  arragumba  and  N  epean.  T  o  the 
west  they  are  bounded  by  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  latter  river, 
and  the  hills  of  the  Nattai.  They 
contain,  by  computation,  about 
60,000  acres ;  the  soil,  though  va¬ 
rying  in  fertility,  but  always 
deepening  and  improving  on  the 
banks  and  margin  of  the  Nepean, 
consists  of  a  light  sandy  loam,  rest¬ 
ing  upon  a  substratum  of  clay.” 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this 
passage,  without  being  struck  by 
the  apparently  humble  and  inade¬ 
quate  origin  of  those  numerous 
herds  of  cattle,  which  are  destined 
to  form  a  principal  part  of  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  a  people,  as  new  to  these 
immense  regions  as  their  own  race: 
for  New  Holland  furnishes  a 
striking  exception,  in  the  paucity 
of  its  quadrupeds,  to  that  general 
rule  which  nature  seems  to  have 
prescribed  to  herself — that  where 
the  soil  and  the  climate  are  favour¬ 
able  to  the  production  of  food,  the 
production  of  animals  is  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  report  proceeds  to 
describe  the  general  character  of  the 
soil  of  Camden  county,  in  other 
parts ;  particularly  of  Illawarra  ; 
where  it  is  said  to  be  rich  and  al¬ 
luvial,  and  tolerably  well  supplied 
with  water.  In  1821,  there  re¬ 
mained  10,000  acres,  only,  ungrant¬ 
ed  in  this  district.  The  county  of 
Westmorland  designates  the  tracts 
that  have  been  discovered  and  oc¬ 
cupied  to  the  west  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  including  the  settle¬ 


ment  at  Bathurst :  but  at  the  date 
of  the  report,  no  boundaries  were 
settled  as  to  this  county.  The 
county  of  Argyle  appears  to  be,  for 
the  most  part,  favoured  “  by  pe¬ 
culiar  fertility  and  richness.  It  is 
a  deep  red  loam,  bearing  a  thick 
and  vigorous  vegetation  of  the 
natural  grasses  of  the  colony,  and 
abundance  of  the  shrub  called  the 
Daviesia  and  the  wild  indigo/* 
The  trees  here  are  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  there  are  open  spaces  of 
forest,  on  the  same  rich  soil.  This 
tract,  called  Sutton  Forest,  con¬ 
tains  about  1 5,000  acres  of  fertile 
land.  Eden  Forest,  lying  between 
the  Cockbundon  and  Wallondilly 
rivers,  contains  also  15,000  acres, 
and  is  said  to  be  not  more  wooded 
than  is  barely  sufficient  for  shelter 
and  ornament  to  the  land.  Goul- 
burn  Plains,  extending  from  the 
Cockbundon  range  of  hills,  10 
miles  south-west,  includes  a  space 
of  35,000  acres;  and  still  further  to 
the  south-west  are  the  Bredalbane 
Plains,  an  open  tract  of  flat  land. 
But  these  plains,  though  not  en¬ 
cumbered  with  wood,  have  a  poor 
and  swampy  soil,  saturated  with 
water  in  the  winter  season,  and 
bearing  a  very  coarse  and  tufted 
grass.  Between  this  tract  and 
Bathurst  lake,  the  country  becomes 
more  hilly  and  woody,  and  the 
swamps  more  extensive.  “  The 
circumference  of  Bathurst  lake  is 
about  12  miles ;  and  Mr.  Meehan, 
the  Deputy  Surveyor- General,  who 
had  visited  it  for  the  first  time  in 
the  year  1818,  was  of  opinion  that 
it  had  much  increased  in  size  in  the 
interval.  Several  trees  and  shrubs 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake  appeared 
to  have  been  very  lately  surrounded 
with  water.”  Between  lake  Bath¬ 
urst  and  lake  George,  the  land 
is  covered  with  stunted  trees  and 
rocks  of  various  kinds—* granite. 
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quartz,  and  slate.  Late  George 
is  nearly  18  miles  long,  and  from 
five  to  seven  broad.  Dead  trees* 
were  observed  in  it  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  its  present 
shores :  and  though  only  discovered 
in  the  month  of  August  preceding 
the  report,  its  waters  were  thought 
to  have  considerably  expanded 
since  that  time.  The  waters  were 
very  soft,  though  turbid,  which 
disproved  the  representation  that 
had  been  made,  that  they  were 
salt.  No  stream  or  current  could 
be  detected  in  the  lake ;  but  the 
natives  had  some  tradition  that  an 
outlet  was  to  be  found,  which  would 
communicate  with  the  sea.  This 
was  not  discovered  by  Mr.  Bigge. 
The  lake  was  bounded  by  a  table 
chain  of  rocky  hills,  elevated  from 
800  to  1,500  feet  above  its  surface ; 
and  lieutenant  Johnson,  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  east  coast  of  New  Hol¬ 
land,  discovered  some  time  since 
a  river  which  may  be  found  to 
communicate  with  this  ridge.  The 
reporter  then  describes  the  country 
which  he  saw  between  the  Cow- 
pastures  and  Bathurst.  This  is 
clothed  with  very  stunted  shrubs, 
for  the  most  part ;  and  he  no 
longer  met  with  the  straight  and 
lofty  Eucalyptus  (the  stringy  bark) 
which  he  had  seen  all  over  the 
Bargo  Brush.  The  following  is 
a  pleasing  description  enough,  and 
we  select  it,  because  it  includes  a 
notice  of  Bathurst  plains,  certainly 
the  most  eligible  spot  which  has 
been  yet  “  taken  up,”  as  the 

*  These  are  curious  facts,  and  seem 
to  suggest  the  cause  of  that  submersion 
of  whole  woods,  which  the  beds  of  lakes 
in  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in 
North  America,  so  frequently  attest. 
Trees  of  enormous  bulk  are  often  found 
also  beneath  the  surfaces  of  swamps  and 
marshes,  more  or  less  covered  with 
water,  and  for  many  ages  past  totally 
destitute  of  even  a  shrub. 


settlers  say,  for  a  settlement 
“  After  passing  the  valleys  watered 
by  Cox’s  river,  and  the  fish  river, 
and  a  range  of  dry  and  steril  hills, 
called  ‘  Clarence’s  Hilly  Range,’  the 
road  from  the  blue  mountains  leads 
through  Sidmouth  valleys,  that  are 
well  watered  and  covered  with 
good  herbage  growing  in  tufts 
upon  a  soil  of  loose  disintegrated 
granite.  The  surface  of  the 
country  slopes  gently  to  the  west ; 
and  from  an  eminence  that  is  a 
little  beyond  the  Sidmouth  valleys, 
a  very  fine  and  extensive  view  is 
obtained  of  the  open  country,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  the  Bathurst 
plains,  and  various  broad  and  rich 
valleys  stretching  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  plain  that  is  watered 
by  the  Macquarrie  river.  Before 
it  reaches  Bathurst,  this  stream  is 
joined  by  the  Campbell  river,  on 
the  banks  of  which  there  is  some 
rich  grazing  land,  opening  into 
extensive  plains,  called  Mitchell’s 
and  O’Connell’s  plains.  The  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  country  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Blue  Mountains  is 
strongly  marked  by  the  rapidity 
and  fulness  of  the  streams  of 
water ;  they  abound  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  generally  terminate 
in  the  river  Macquarrie;  which, 
even  at  Bathurst,  is  deep,  clear, 
and  full.  The  soil  on  the  points 
and  bends  of  the  river  is  generally 
alluvial.  The  hills,  which  on  the 
north  side  are  gently  elevated  above, 
the  level  of  the  river,  are  perfectly 
clear  of  timber,  and  are  covered 
with  a  dry  gravelly  loam,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  coarse  granite  sand. 
This  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile, 
but  it  is  dry  and  favourable  to 
sheep.  The  extent  of  land 
denominated  Bathurst  plains, 
and  that  is  clear  of  timber,  com¬ 
prises  nearly  40,000  acres.  The 
hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
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Macquarrie  are  more  elevated, 
broken,  and  stony ;  but  covered 
with  good  grass  and  with  fertile 
soil  towards  the  summits.  The 
valleys,  that  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Queen  Charlotte  and 
Princess  Charlotte,  are  remarkable 
for  their  beautiful  verdure  and  ex¬ 
panse.”  Limestone  in  a  very  pure 
state  had  been  lately  found  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  last  expe¬ 
ditions  of  Mr.  Oxley  and  others 
into  the  interior  of  New  Holland, 
had  established  “  the  extraordinary 
fact  of  two  or  more  tributary 
streams”  (i.  e.  to  the  rivers 
Lachlan  and  Macquarrie) 
“  taking  their  source  in  the  highest 
ridges  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
within  50  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  of  their  being  lost  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  300  miles  in  an  opposite 
direction,  by  a  diffusion  over  an 
immense  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  interior.  A  future  and  more 
accurate  examination  of  lakes 
George  and  Bathurst,  and  of  the 
existence  of  any  outlet  to  their 
waters,  together  with  a  further 
examination  of  the  eastern  coast 
towards  Bass’s  Straits,  will  estab¬ 
lish  the  continuance  of  that  long 
dividing  range  of  elevated  moun¬ 
tains  by  which  the  current  of  the 
waters  seems  to  be  determined  to 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  sea  on  the  etast,  and  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  New  Holland  on  the 
west.”  By  the  muster  of  1820, 
the  total  amount  of  land  held  in 
New  South  Wales  appeared  to  be 
more  than  389,000  acres ;  and  of 
these  54,898  acres  were  returned 
as  cleared.  The  new  districts  be¬ 
yond  the  line  of  the  Bargo  river 
on  the  south,  and  Hunter’s  river 
on  the  north,  are  not  included  in 
this  statement.  There  were  in 
wheat  16,706  acres,  maize  11,270, 
barley,  1,230,  rye,  and  oats  379, 


peas  and  beans  2 13,  potatoes  504,  or¬ 
chard  and  garden  ground  1,094.  By 
a  comparison  of  the  musters  of  1 8 1 0 
and  1820,  it  seems  that  in  the 
former  year  the  proportion  of  land 
cleared,  to  land  held,  was  as  one 
and  a  half  to  four ;  in  the  latter,  as 
one  and  one- tenth  to  seven.  “  The 
districts  of  Windsor,  Richmond, 
and  Wilberforce,  returned  1 6,856 
acres  of  cleared  land  in  the  year 
1820,  of  which  10,000  were  either 
in  wheat  or  maize.”  Next  after 
these,  the  districts  of  Evan,  Airds, 
and  Appin,  produce  most  wheat 
and  maize.  The  wheat  of  Appin, 
Airds,  and  Bringelly  districts,  and 
generally  of  the  good  hilly  land, 
is  superior  both  in  weight  and 
quality  to  the  wheat  produced  in 
the  flat  lands  of  the  Hawkesbury.” 
The  settlers  on  these  lands  are 
much  annoyed  by  the  inundations 
of  the  river,  which  are  attributable 
to  the  great  elevation  of  the 
sources  of  those  rivers,  whose 
streams  are  added  to  the  Hawkes¬ 
bury  and  the  Nepean,  as  well  as  to 
the  impulse  they  receive  in  the 
narrow  and  rocky  channels  through 
which  they  descend.  After  rapidly 
filling  the  bed  of  the  Hawkesbury, 
“  they  discharge  themselves  over 
the  flat  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Windsor,  Richmond  and  Wil¬ 
berforce.  They  bring  with  them 
and  leave  a  rich  alluvial  deposit, 
and  a  great  abundance  of  weeds 
and  vegetable  matter,  which  create 
the  necessity  of  additional  labour 
in  clearing  the  lands  that  in  the 
month  of  March  are  generally  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  wheat, 
or  are  covered  with  maize  in  its 
ripened  state.  The  losses,  there¬ 
fore,  that  are  sustained  from  these 
inundations,  both  in  labour  and 
grain,  are  very  considerable.”  * 


*  When  the  flatness  of  the  surround- 
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There  is  much  interesting  detail 
in  subsequent  parts  of  this  division 
of  the  report,  as  to  the  rent  and 
produce  of  lands,  the  price  of  that 
produce,  of  agricultural  stock, 
labour,  &c.,  the  state  of  farming, 
building,  &c.  Horses  and  cattle 
of  all  descriptions  are  represented 
as  thriving  extraordinary  well, 
though  badly  tended ;  and,  near  the 
Hawkesbury,  confined  to  small 
pastures.  The  estates  that  are  best 
cultivated  and  improved,  are  those 
of  Mr.  Oxley,  the  Surveyor- 
general  ;  Mr.  Cox,  sir  John  Ja- 


ing  country,  the  richness  of  this  alluvial 
deposit,  and  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer  season  in  this  part  of  New 
Holland,  are  considered,  surely  we  are 
warranted  in  supposing  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  but  a  very  small  exertion  of  hu¬ 
man  industry  to  convert  the  source  of 
apparent  mischief  into  an  annual  dis¬ 
pensation  of  fertility  and  plenty.  By 
the  exercise  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
skill  in  the  practice  of  irrigation,  and 
the  application  of  a  little  labour  to  the 
purposes  of  damming  and  embanking, 
the  Hawkesbury  might  be  converted  into 
another  Nile,  and  made  to  carry  in  its 
course,  not  terror  and  destruction,  but 
the  means  of  wealth  and  happiness. 
We  say  a  “  little”  labour,  because,  in 
every  direction,  sand-stone  abounds, 
and  nowhere  more  than  about  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Could  convict- 
labour  be  more  usefully  employed, 
than  in  drawing  stone  to  those  places  at 
which  the  waters  find  their  greatest 
outlet  ?  Little  or  no  masonry  is  requisite 
to  these  primary  operations  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  an  infant  colony :  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  astonishing,  that  when  the  object 
is  at  once  so  important  and  so  practi¬ 
cable,  its  attainment  should  be  so  long 
deferred.  All  through  this  report  we 
remark  an  extraordinary  backwardness 
in  the  Colonial  Government  to  apply 
convict-labour  to  the  execution  of  public 
works ;  and  in  justice  to  Mr.  Bigge,  we 
must  add,  that  he  himself,  in  several 
places,  earnestly  presses  on  lord  Bath¬ 
urst,  the  propriety  of  employing  men 
of  this  description  in  the  erection  of 
bridges  and  roads ;  the  improvement  of 
mountainous  passes,  &c. 


mison,  Mr.  Hannibal  M ‘Arthur, 
Mr.  Redfern,  Mr.  John  McArthur, 
Mr.  Thoresby,  and  Mr.  Howe. 
Near  Bathurst,  Mr.  Cox  has  a  fine 
flock  of  sheep,  amounting  to  5,000 
head,  and  large  herds  of  cattle. 
Twenty-four  flocks,  ten  of  which 
belonged  to  that  gentleman,  were 
distributed  over  Bathurst  plains, 
and  the  adjoining  valleys ;  and  in 
November,  1819j,  had  increased  to 
the  number  of  11,000.  At  Bath¬ 
urst  the  sheep  are  not  found  to  re¬ 
quire  covering  even  in  winter, 
though  it  is  here  much  colder  than 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains.  Between  the  years  1810 
and  1820,  the  number  of  horned 
cattle  in  New  South  Wales  was 
quintupled.  In  the  latter  year  it 
was  54,103.  The  climate  and 
natural  pasturage  of  New  South 
Wales  are  highly  favourable  to  the 
production,  growth,  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  homed  cattle:  but  the 
increase  of  sheep  has  not  kept 
pace  with  that  of  the  cattle.  The 
sheep  in  this  colony,  according  to 
the  muster  of  September,  1820, 
amounted  to  99j>487  ;  showing  an 
increase  in  a  triple  ratio  only,  with¬ 
in  the  same  period  of  ten  years. 
The  general  breed  in  the  colony  is 
an  admixture  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  English  breeds :  but  Mr. 
John  Mf Arthur  has  flocks  of  pure 
Merino’s.  The  astonishing  per¬ 
severance  and  success  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman  in  improving  his  sheep,  and 
the  enormous  prices  which  his 
wools  fetch  in  the  European  mar¬ 
kets,  are  universally  known.  The 
number  of  horses  in  the  colony  in 
the  year  1820,  was  3,639.  They 
are  derived  from  those  of  Bengal, 
having  an  admixture  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  blood,  and  might  be  improved 
by  importations  of  the  stronger 
races  of  our  English  horses,  as 
Mr.  Bigge  thinks.  The  wheat  of 
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New  South  Wales  has  in  some 
seasons  suffered  verv  much  from 
insects ;  particularly  from  one  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and 
called  the  fly-moth.  The  weevil 
also  is  an  extensive  depredator  on 
all  grains  raised  in  the  colony :  but 
the  greatest  enemy  with  which  the 
produce  has  to  contend  appears  to 
be,  either  the  mismanagement  of  the 
settlers  in  stacking  and  garnering 
it,  or  the  defective  condition  of  all 
their  farm-buildings.  In  1820, 
the  colony  had  seventy  carpenters, 
fifty-five  sawyers,  forty- three  black¬ 
smiths,  and  seventeen  brickmakers, 
for  its  complement  of  mechanics, 
either  free,  or  holding  tickets  of 
leave,  independent  of  some  others 
assigned  as  convict-servants  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  retained  in  the  public 
works. 

The  settlement  at  Van  Dieman’s 
Land  is  divided  into  two  counties  : 
one,  called  Buckinghamshire,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  south  coast  of  the 
island,  to  the  42nd  degree  of  south 
latitude  ;  the  other  called  Corn¬ 
wall,  extending  from  the  same 
dividing  land,  to  the  north  coast. 
In  Buckinghamshire,  the  most  cul¬ 
tivated  tracts  lie  on  the  shores  of 
the  Derwent  river,  of  North  Bay, 
and  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  Pitt 
Water,  ascending  from  the  shores 
of  the  harbour  to  Hobart  Town 
(the  principal  town),  a  narrow  line 
of  sloping  land,  forming  the  base 
of  the  hills  on  the  Western  shore, 
is  in  cultivation.  The  soil  is  in 
many  places  a  rich  and  sandy  loam. 
The  farms  are  small  and  badly 
managed ;  most  of  them  having 
been  settled  in  1802  and  1803,  by 
discharged  marines.  “  It  is  on  the 
tract  of  land  called  Clarence’s  Plains, 
and  more  especially  in  the  district 
of  Pitt  Water,  and  the  Coal  River, 
that  the  pre-eminent  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land  is 


exhibited.’*  The  timber  is  large 
and  handsome,  yet  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  farms  extensive,  and 
some  of  them  very  comfortable  and 
improved.  The  land  produces 
wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes.  The 
wheat  is  thought  superior  to  that 
of  New  South  Wales :  barley  has 
not  thriven  so  well ;  this  grain, 
and  oats,  have  not  yet,  however, 
been  fairly  tried.  Potatoes  grown 
on  the  lighter  soils  are  fully  equal 
to  those  of  English  growth,  and 
yield  abundant  returns.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  wheat  is  about  24  bushels 
per  acre:  and  if  the  cultivation 
were  conducted  with  any  degree 
of  skill,  would  be  vastly  greater. 
The  settlers  in  Pitt  Water  district 
find  much  advantage  from  their 
contiguity  to  the  sea,  and  easy 
access  thereby,  to  the  markets  of 
Hobart  Town.  In  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  the  cultivated  districts 
are  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
south  and  north  Esk  Rivers,  which 
fall  into  the  River  Tamer  at  Laun¬ 
ceston.  The  soil  in  one  of  the 
valleys,  watered  by  the  north  Esk, 
and  called  Patterson’s  Plains,  is  a 
light  and  rich  loamy  deposit ;  bear¬ 
ing  good  and  continued  crops,  even 
in  the  worst  state  of  cultivation. 
The  rivers  are  full,  clear,  and 
rapid  even  in  summer.  The  coun¬ 
try  between  the  South  Esk  and 
Patterson’s  Plains  comprises  beau¬ 
tiful  tracts  of  land,  gracefully  un¬ 
dulated  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
herbage  ;  but  their  value  is  much 
diminished  by  the  want  of  water. 
In  1820,  the  total  quantity  of 
land  cultivated  in  Buckinghamshire 
amounted  to  6,293  acres ;  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  to  2,982.  The  grain  is  larger 
and  heavier  than  that  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  not  liable  to  the 
ravages  of  the  fly -moth  or  the 
weevil.  The  seasons  are  more  re¬ 
gular,  and  the  soil  more  easily  cul- 
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tivated.  The  breed  of  all  cattle 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  cattle  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  number  of  horned 
cattle  returned  in  all  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  in  1820,  was  28,838;  of 
sheep,  as  follows:-— In  1818, 
127,883;  1819,  172,128;  1820, 
182,468 ;  but  these  numbers  are 
very  probably  exaggerated,  by  de¬ 
lusive  statements  given  in  to  the 
lieutenant-governor  by  the  settlers 
themselves,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  privilege  of  furnishing  a 
proportionable  supply  to  the  king’s 
store,  where  meat  is  purchased  at 
a  rate  varying  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  supply,  but,  from 
time  to  time,  settled  by  the  go¬ 
vernor.  The  sheep  are  generally 
of  very  improved  breeds.  The 
method  of  cultivation,  in  this  set¬ 
tlement,  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior 
to  that  of  New  South  Wales ;  but 
Van  Dieman’s  Land  will,  in  all 
times,  raise  the  larger  proportion 
of  wheat ;  and  New  South  Wales, 
that  of  maize. 

2.  Under  the  head  of  “  Regula¬ 
tions  respecting  Grants  of  Lands 
and  allotments  in  towns,”  it  is 
stated,  that  the  number  of  acres,  for 


which  grants  have  been  regularly 
passed  and  entered  in  the  office  of 
the  colonial  secretary,  was,  at  the 
date  of  the  report,  in  New  South 
Wales,  324,251 ;  in  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  57,423.  The  grants  to  Mr. 
M’ Arthur,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Oxley, 
and  other  gentlemen,  seem  to  have 
been  very  properly  extended,  at 
various  periods,  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  and  improvement  of 
their  produce  and  their  stock ;  and 
the  good  condition  of  their  former 
lands.  Out  of  every  grant  it  is 
now  proposed  to  reserve  some  por¬ 
tion  of  lands  for  the  government, 
with  a  view  to  public  improve¬ 
ments  ;  for  the  clergy,  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  churches,  and  the  provision 
of  glebes ;  and  for  public  schools. 
Besides  these  objects,  the  disposal 
of  lands  to  convicts,  whose  terms 
of  transportation  or  service  expire, 
or  whose  good  conduct  may  make 
them  free  before  those  periods,  is 
also  to  be  provided  for.  Mr.  Oxley 
recommends,  that  the  following 
scale  should  be  observed  in  all 
future  grants,  to  free  settlers,  or 
individuals  coming  from  Great 
Britain  with  capitals,  namely— 


Fifty  persons  bringing  out  capitals  amounting  to 

J0.5OO,  there  should  be  granted  500  acres. 


750 

1,000 

1.500 
1,700 
2,000 

2.500 
3,000 

and  in  cases  of  larger  capital  than 
3,000/.,  permission  to  purchase  of 
government,  to  an  extent  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  times  their  original 
grant.  The  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  report  is  minute,  clear,  and 
explicit.  It  then  proceeds  to  treat 
.of— 


.  .  640 

800 

.  1,000 
.  1,280 
.  1,500 

.  1,760 

.  .  2,000  acres ; 

3.  “  The  state  of  the  trade  of  the 
settlements  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Dieman’s  Land ;”  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  too  great  extent,  interest, 
and  moment,  to  allow  of  our  say¬ 
ing  more  of  it  in  this  place,  than 
that  the  statement  is  altogether  a 
satisfactory  and  a  promising  one. 
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4.  “  The  state  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  which  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1820  consisted  of 
a  senior  chaplain  of  Paramatta, 
two  chaplains  at  Sydney,  one  at 
Windsor,  one  at  Castlereagh,  one 
at  Liverpool,  and  one  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Airds.  In  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  of  one  chaplain  at  Hobart’s- 
town,  and  one  at  Launceston. 
The  church  at  Sydney,  called  St. 
Philip’s,  will  not  accommodate,  in 
summer,  above  800  persons.  The 
new  church  of  St.  James  was 
nearly  covered  in  in  1820,  and  must 
soon  after  have  been  in  a  state  to 
admit  the  attendance  of  convicts ; 
and  the  gallery  of  St.  Philip’s 
church  would  then  be  capable  of 
receiving  part  of  the  free  popula¬ 
tion.  The  church  at  Paramatta, 
built  of  stone,  was  the  first  that 
was  finished  in  the  colony,  and 
holds  about  400  persons.  Two 
new  churches  have  been  lately 
finished  at  Windsor  and  Liverpool ; 
and  a  school-house  at  Castlereagh. 
The  Roman  Catholic  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  were  about  to  build 
chapels  at  Sydney,  Paramatta,  and 
Windsor.  In  Hobart’s-town,  a  new 
church  was  finished  in  1820. 
Schools  seem  to  be  increasing  in 
both  the  colony  and  the  settle¬ 
ment. 

The  next  (5th)  division  of  the 
report  regards  “  The  state  and 
character  of  the  population.”  The 
state  and  character  of  such  a  popu¬ 
lation,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  colony,  our  readers  will  easily 
figure  to  themselves,  as  being  of  a 
very  mixed  and  various  description, 
from  the  free  settler,  or  colonist. 


to  the  convict,  in  the  various  gra¬ 
dations  in  which  good  or  bad  con¬ 
duct,  subsequently  to  transporta¬ 
tion,  may  have  placed  him.  The 
muster  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land  is 
much  better  kept  than  that  of 
New  South  Wales.  It  appeared, 
that  the  total  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  year  1820,  was  23,939,  of 
whom  1,307  persons  had  come 
thither  free  ;  1,495  had  been  born 
in  the  colony ;  159  had  been  ab¬ 
solutely,  and  9^2  conditionally, 
pardoned ;  3,255  were  free  by  ser¬ 
vitude  and  expiration  of  sentence  ; 
1,422  held  tickets  of  leave  ;  9*451 
were  convicts;  5,668  were  children; 
and  220  were  serving  on  board 
colonial  vessels.  In  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  same  year,  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  was  5,468  persons,  of  whom 
714  came  free;  185  were  bom  in 
it ;  362  were  free  by  servitude  and 
expiration  of  sentence;  23  held 
free  pardons,  and  208  conditional 
ones ;  308  held  tickets  of  leave ; 
and  2,588  were  convicts.  The 
number  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
1,020.  In  New  South  Wales, 
there  were  3,707  women,  2,603 
female  children.  In  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  the  women  were  880. 

Under  the  head  (6)  of  “  state 
of  the  revenue  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Dieman’s  Land,” 
it  appears  that  for  New  South 
Wales,  the  amount  of  duties  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  officer,  from  the  1st 
of  October,  1817,  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1820,  was  81,748/.  3s. 
lid.  In  the  year  ending  31st  of 
December,  1820,  it  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — - 


Duties  collected  on  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  foreign 
goods,  auctions,  and  south-head  lights 
Spirit,  beer,  and  brewing  licences 
Paramatta,  Liverpool,  and  western  road  toll 
Duties  on  slaughtering  cattle  at  Sydney 


£.30,550  14  6 

1,527  10  0 
569  0  0 
418  0  10 
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Market  duties  at  Sydney  .  .  .  •  •  357  0  0 

Ditto  at  Paramatta  .,  *  •  •  37  10  0 

One  hawker’s  license  .  .  •  >  •  20  0  O 


£.33,479  15  4 


In  Hobart’s- town,  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  the  duties  collected  amounted 


In  1816  .  .  to 

1817 

1818 

1819 

7-  The  average  “  yearly  expen¬ 
diture”  out  of  the  parliamentary 
estimate  for  salaries  to  public  offi¬ 
cers  and  servants  is  about  8,600/. 
and  out  of  the  police  fund  of  the 
colony  (which  is  also  charged  with 
a  great  variety  of  civil  expenses), 
about  9^800/.  It  is  to  this  fund 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  imposts  and  tolls  is 
paid  over.  In  Van  Dieman  s  Land 


£.2,877  10  0 

4,819  3  1 

5,305  5  4 

7,250  15  6 

the  first  of  these  expenditures  aver¬ 
ages  about  2,900/.,  and  the  second 
2,100/.  Some  slight  increase  is 
recommended  by  Mr.  Bigge  in  the 
salaries  of  the  public  officers  and 
servants. 

8.  The  document  concludes  with 
an  account  of  the  medical  estab¬ 
lishments  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman’s  Land. 


Extracts  from  the  Seventeenth  Report  of  the  African 

Institution. 


In  detailing  to  the  subscribers 
the  circumstances  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  relative  to  the  slave  trade, 
and  the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  for  its  further  suppression 
during  the  last  year,  the  directors 
are  naturally  led  to  commence 
their  report  with  an  account  of 
the  negociations  which  took  place 
upon  that  subject  in  the  Congress 
at  Verona. 

At  a  conference  of  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia,  held 
at  Verona  on  the  24th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  last,  on  the  subject  of  the  de¬ 
plorable  continuance  of  this  mis¬ 
chief,  in  spite  of  the  declarations, 
the  laws,  and  the  treaties  which 
have  interdicted  and  condemned  it 
since  the  year  1815,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  brought  forward  a 


memoir  containing  observations  as 
to  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
causes  of  the  evil,  and  pointed  out 
different  measures  calculated,  to 
put  an  end  to  it. 

In  this  memoir,  after  adverting 
to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  1815,  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  eight  consenting 
powers,  and  denouncing  the  slave 
trade  as  “  a  scourge  which  has 
long  desolated  Africa,  degraded 
Europe,  and  afflicted  humanity,” 
and  to  the  expression  of  their 
unanimous  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
it ;  and  having  stated  that,  of  those 
eight  powers,  seven  have  passed 
laws  with  the  object  of  entirely 
preventing  the  subjects  of  their 
several  states  from  engaging  there¬ 
in  ;  the  duke  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  he  has  the  means  of  proving 
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that  this  traffic  has  been,  since  the 
year  1815,  and  is  at  this  moment, 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  had  been  at  any  former  period ; 
that  in  seven  months  of  the  year 
1821,  not  less  than  38,000  human 
beings  had  been  carried  off  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  into  hopeless 
and  irremediable  slavery  ;  and  that 
not  less  than  352  vessels  entered 
the  rivers  and  ports  of  Africa, 
north  of  the  Equator,  to  purchase 
slaves,  between  July,  1820,  and 
October,  1821,  each  of  which  was 
calculated  to  carry  off  from  five  to 
six  hundred  slaves. 

He  further  states,  that  the  traf¬ 
fic  does  not  assume  the  usual  se¬ 
crecy  of  a  contraband  trade,  but  is 
carried  on  generally  under  the 
protection  of  the  flag  of  France  ; 
for  this  obvious  reason— -that  F ranee 
is  the  only  one  of  the  great  mari¬ 
time  powers  of  Europe,  whose 
government  has  not  entered  into 
the  treaties,  which  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  his  Britannic  majesty, 
for  giving  to  certain  of  the  ships 
of  each  of  the  contracting  parties, 
a  limited  power  of  search  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  ships  engaged  in  this  traf¬ 
fic;  and  that  those  employed  in 
this  service  have  too  much  respect 
for  the  F rench  flag,  to  venture,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  extraordinary  sus¬ 
picion,  to  search  the  vessels  which 
sail  under  its  protection.  “  The 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things,” 
it  is  remarked  in  the  memoir,  “  is, 
that  this  contraband  trade  is  attend¬ 
ed  by  circumstances  much  more 
horrible,  than  any  thing  that  has 
been  known  in  former  times.  It 
is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate 
all  the  horrors  respecting  it  which 
have  come  before  the  public  in  the 
different  discussions  which  have 
taken  place,  as  well  in  France  as  in 
England ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  all  attempts  at  prevention, 
Vol.  LXV. 
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imperfect  as  they  have  been  found 
to  be,  have  tended  to  increase  the 
aggregate  of  human  sufferings,  and 
the  waste  of  human  life,  in  the 
transport  of  slaves  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  colonies,  in  a  ratio 
far  exceeding  the  increase  of  posi¬ 
tive  numbers  carried  off  in  slaverv. 
The  dread  of  detection  suggests 
expedients  of  concealment,  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  most  dreadful  suffer¬ 
ings  to  a  cargo,  with  respect  to 
which  it  hardly  ever  seems  to  occur 
to  its  remorseless  owners  that  it 
consists  of  sentient  beings. 

“  The  numbers  put  on  board  in 
each  venture  are  far  from  being 
proportioned  to  the  proper  capacity 
of  the  vessel;  and  the  mortality 
is  frightful  to  a  degree  unknown, 
since  the  attention  of  mankind  was 
first  drawn  to  the  horrors  of  this 
traffic.” 

And  again— 

“  This  contraband  trade  is,  in 
many,  too  many,  instances,  carried 
on  in  vessels  fitted  out  in  France, 
and  commanded  and  manned  by 
Frenchmen. 

“  It  is  a  known  fact,  that,  al¬ 
though  the  profits  of  a  voyage,  of 
which  two,  or  even  three,  may  be 
made  in  the  year,  are  three  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  the  risks  are  so  small, 
the  chances  of  detection,  so  as  to 
become  liable  to  the  punishment 
which  the  French  law  inflicts  upon 
conviction,  so  few,  and  so  little  is 
that  punishment  commensurate 
with  the  offence,  even  after  con¬ 
viction,  that  the  insurance  upon 
each  voyage  is  not  more  than  15 
per  cent.” 

The  memoir  goes  on  to  observe, 
that  the  traffic  is  at  present  obvi¬ 
ously  carried  on  to  the  northward 
of  the  Equator,  solely  by  contra¬ 
band,.  and  in  a  considerable  degree 
by  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  French 
flag. 

F*- 
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It  then  recommends  to  the  Al¬ 
lied  powers  the  measures  already 
alluded  to,  as  likely  to  have  the 
effect  of  checking,  if  not  entirely 
repressing  the  slave  trade,  and  goes 
on  to  say — 

“  That  by  Portugal  and  the 
Brazils  the  trade  ought  to  he  car¬ 
ried  on  only  to  the  south  of  the 
Equator ;  hut  it  is  notorious  that 
the  governors  and  officers  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  north  of  the  Equator 
encourage  the  trade,  and  assist  by 
every  means  in  their  power  the 
slave  traders,  who  resort,  contrary 
to  treaty  and  to  law,  to  that  part 
of  the  coast. 

“  These  traders,  when  likely  to 
be  detected  with  slaves  on  board, 
show  the  French  flag,  and  thus 
escape  the  penalties  which  the  law 
would  inflict  upon  them. 

“  That  it  may  therefore  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  join  with  his  majesty  in 
entreating  the  king  of  France  to 
adopt  some  of  those  measures  for 
putting  down  the  slave  trade,  which 
had  been  found  effectual  in  other 
countries. 

“  The  measures  which  depend 
upon  the  French  government,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  legislature,  are, 

“  1st,  The  establishment  in  the 
colonies  of  a  strict  registry  of 
slaves,  whereby  to  ascertain  at  all 
times,  whether  any  newly  import¬ 
ed  slaves  have  been  purchased  on 
any  plantation.  The  effect  of  this 
measure  would  not  be  confined  to 
the  check  it  would  give  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves ;  it  would 
manifest,  in  a  still  stronger  degree, 
the  determination  of  the  king  to 
put  an  end  to  the  traffic ;  and  it 
would  stimulate  the  governors  and 
officers  to  attend  to  the  strict  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws  on  the  subject. 

‘‘  It  must  be  observed,  that  the 
measure  was  suggested  at  the 


recent  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
by  the  late  minister  of  France, 
but  has  not  yet  been  prescribed  by 
any  ordinance. 

“  2nd,  That  the  king  of  France 
should  encourage  the  capture  of 
slave-ships,  fraudulently  carrying 
on  a  contraband  trade  under  the 
French  flag,  by  the  grant  of  the 
vessel  and  equipments,  in  the  way 
of  prize,  to  the  captors,  and  of 
head-money  for  the  negroes  cap¬ 
tured. 

“  This  measure  would  have  the 
same  effect  in  stimulating  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duty,  those  charg¬ 
ed  with  the  task  of  putting  down 
this  trade,  by  showing  them  his  ma- 
j  esty’s  continued  determination  that 
it  should  be  put  down. 

“The  French  government  might 
then  propose  to  the  legislature, 
that  the  law  might  be  improved, 
and  its  severities  against  persons 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  slave 
trade  be  increased. 

“Those  improvements  might  be, 
first,  to  make  the  proof  of  slave¬ 
trading  consist,  not  only  in  having 
slaves  on  board,  but  in  having  on 
board  those  means  of  coercion,  and 
that  description  of  equipment  and 
fitting  up  of  the  vessel,  which  is 
known  to  be  necessary  for  a  vessel 
so  employed,  and  for  no  other. 

“  The  penalties  of  the  law  might 
be  increased  to  c  peines  infa-> 
mantes /  which,  with  the  forfei¬ 
ture  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  the 
more  active  check  upon  the  trade, 
might,  it  may  be  hoped,  put  an, 
end  to*  it  entirely  in  France.” 

To  this  memoir  the  Austrian 
minister  replied,  in  virtue  of  orders 
from  the  emperor,  that  his  majesty 
was  ready  “  to  unite  in  a  renewed 
general  declaration,  announcing 
the  invariable  intention  of  the 
Powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade — 
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“  To  take  a  part  in  the  measures 
t>y  which  the  maritime  powers, 
who  have  abolished  the  traffic, 
might  be  induced  to  concert  among 
themselves  in  order  to  declare  it 
piracy — 

“  To  withdraw  the  use  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Austrian  flag  from 
individuals  born  out  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  territory  (if  such  should 
exist),  who  should  avail  themselves 
of  that  flag  to  cover  a  commerce  in 
slaves.” 

With  respect  to  such  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  proposed  as  regard  particu¬ 
larly  the  French  government,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  reserved  to 
himself  to  cause  them  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  minister  at  Paris,  in 
such  form  as  might  be  judged  ex¬ 
pedient. 

The  answer  of  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  France,  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  much  palliative  matter, 
and  an  attempt  to  explain  why 
public  opinion  in  France  is  less 
favourable  than  in  England  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  calculated  for 
the  further  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  adverts  to  the  coercive  mea- 
tures  proposed  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : 

The  F rench  ministers  state  their 
readiness  “  to  sign  any  declaration 
collectively  with  the  other  powers, 
tending  to  put  down  this  odious 
commerce,  and  to  inflict  upon  the 
guilty  the  vengeance  of  the  laws. 
But  a  declaration,  which  would 
oblige  every  government  to  apply 
to  the  slave  trade  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  piracy,  and  which 
would  convert  it  into  a  general 
law  for  the  civilized  world,  is  a 
thing  which  does  not  appear  to 
them  to  be  within  the  competency 
of  political  conference.  When  the 
punishment  of  death  is  in  question, 
it  is  the  judicial  or  legislative 
bodies,  according  to  the  particular 


forms  of  government,  that  are 
called  upon  to  enact  it.  Nothing 
is  more  just,  than  to  withdraw  the 
protection  of  the  French  flag  from 
foreigners  who  might  use  it  to 
cover  the  traffic  in  slaves ;  but 
France  has  no  occasion  to  prohibit 
that  which  she  has  never  permitted. 

“  The  engagement  to  prohibit 
the  importation  into  the  states  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  of  colonial  pro¬ 
duce,  belonging  to  the  states  which 
should  not  have  abolished  the  slave 
trade,  is  a  measure  which  would 
only  affect  Portugal ;  and  she 
having  no  representative  at  Con¬ 
gress,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
pause  and  allow  her  to  be  heard  in 
her  own  cause. 

“  The  measures  indicated  with 
regard  to  France  are  limited;  but 
they  are  all  matter  of  law,  and 
consequently  they  ought  to  wait 
the  approbation  of  public  opinion 
to  ensure  their  success. 

“  The  French  government  will 
take  them  into  their  consideration, 
when  the  time  for  doing  so  shall 
have  arrived :  it  may  possibly  per¬ 
mit  the  registration  of  slaves ; 
but  it  cannot  disguise  its  opinion 
that  such  an  interference  of  au¬ 
thority  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  property, — a  right  sacred 
above  all  others,  and  which  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain  respect,”  say  the 
French  ministers,  “even  in  its  ex¬ 
travagancies  and  caprices.” 

The  memorandum  of  the  British 
government  expresses  regret  “  that 
France  should  be  the  only  power 
amongst  the  great  maritime  states 
of  Europe,  whose  government  has 
not  entered  into  the  treaties  which 
have  been  concluded  with  his 
Britannic  majesty,  for  giving  to 
certain  of  the  ships  of  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  a  limited 
power  of  search  and  capture  of 
ships  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

F*  q 
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“  The  French  constitution/’  say 
its  ministers,  “  abolishes  confisca¬ 
tion  ;  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
search,  if  the  French  government 
could  ever  consent  to  it,  it  would 
have  the  most  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  The  national  character 
of  the  two  people,  French  and 
English,  forbids  it ;  and  if  proofs 
were  necessary  to  support  this 
opinion,  it  would  suffice  to  call  to 
mind,  that,  even  in  this  year,  in 
profound  peace,  French  blood  has 
flowed  on  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
F ranee  acknowledges  the  liberty  of 
the  seas  to  all  foreign  flags,  to  what¬ 
ever  legitimate  power  they  may 
belong  :  she  only  demands  for  her¬ 
self  that  independence  which  she 
respects  in  others,  and  which 
belongs  to  her  own  dignity.” 

The  answer  of  the  Prussian 
plenipotentiaries  .shortly  remarks, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  continues 
invariably  faithful  to  the  principle 
of  humanity  which  induced  the 
powers  who  signed  the  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  decree  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  and 
that  they  are  fully  authorized  to 
concur  in  any  fresh  declaration 
which  the  Allied  Courts  deem 
necessary  in  order  to  manifest  anew 
their  sentiments  on  this  head ;  hut 
that,  with  respect  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  legislative  measures  which 
the  British  government  may  con¬ 
sider  the  best  adapted  to  correct  the 
abuses  complained  of,  they  can  only 
take  such  a  proposition  ad  refer¬ 
endum  ;  and  they  declare  their 
opinion,  that  previously  to  deciding 
upon  what  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  requires  from  France,  it  would 
he  expedient  to  wait  for  the  explan¬ 
ations  which  the  French  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  were  about  to  give  on 
the  subject. 

The  Russian  plenipotentiaries 
answer  the  duke  of  Wellington’s 


memorandum,  by  assuring:  the 
British  government  that  it  may 
confidently  rely  upon  the  readiness 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  second 
its  renewed  efforts  to  accomplish 
the  total  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade. 

“  Amongst  the  measures  pro¬ 
posed  to  this  effect,”  they  observe, 
“  there  are  some,  in  which  Russia 
is  immediately  concerned,  and  re¬ 
specting  which  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  will  now  state  his  imperial 
majesty’s  opinion. 

“  There  are  others  which  affect 
more  particularly  his  majesty’s 
allies. 

"  Amongst  the  first  should  be 
classed  the  project  of  a  declaration 
announcing  to  Europe,  that  all  the 
powers  continue  in  the  firm  reso¬ 
lution  to  prevent  this  culpable 
traffic,  wherever  cupidity  still  dares 
to  prosecute  it. 

“  The  Russian  plenipotentiaries 
have  orders  to  sign  such  a  declara¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  with  the  highest 
satisfaction  that  the  emperor  will 
furnish  this  guarantee  of  the  per¬ 
severance  'with  which  he  seeks  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  he  has  con¬ 
tracted  ;  and  his  majesty  is  ready 
at  the  same  time  to  make  known, 
in  concert  with  his  allies,  that  he 
will  never  suffer  individuals  born 
out  of  his  territories  to  adopt  his 
flag  and  abuse  the  protection  it 
would  afford  them  in  order  to  cover 
a  commerce  in  slaves. 

“  The  proposition  of  interdict¬ 
ing  trade  in  colonial  produce  with 
states  who  should  refuse  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade,  also  forms  part  of 
the  measures  in  which  the  Empe¬ 
ror  is  more  particularly  concerned. 

“  In  admitting  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  efficacious  mea¬ 
sures  with  regard  to  those  states, 
his  majesty  thinks  that,  if  the  al¬ 
lied  cabinets  were  to  confine  them- 
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selves  to  adopting  tlie  determina¬ 
tion  pointed  out  by  tlie  cabinet  of 
London,  they  would  still  be  far 
from  obtaining  the  object  which 
they  have  in  view ;  and  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  suspension  of  all  commerce 
whatever,  with  the  only  power 
which  has  not  hitherto  forbidden 
the  slave  trade  to  the  north  of  the 
Line,  would  tend  much  more 
promptly  to  the  desired  result. 

“  However  prejudicial  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Russia,  the  interruption 
of  commercial  relations  established 
for  so  long  a  series  of  years  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Portugal  might  be, 
if  the  allies  of  his  imperial  majes¬ 
ty  were  to  consent  to  adopt  this 
measure,  the  emperor  would  not 
hesitate  to  impose  on  himself  the 
same  sacrifice;  but  it  appears  to 
him  that  it  would  in  any  case  be 
right,  previously  to  apprise  the 
Court  of  Lisbon  of  the  consequences 
which  its  refusal  totally  to  abolish 
the  slave-trade  would  entail  upon 
it.  The  allied  cabinets  will  doubt¬ 
less  admit,  that  ^equity  demands 
this  prior  measure. 

"As  to  the  other  propositions 
made  by  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  which  are  more  particularly 
interesting  to  the  maritime  powers, 
the  Russian  cabinet  will  constantly 
express  the  wish  which  the  empe¬ 
ror  forms,  that  such  arrangement 
may  be  made  between  those  powers 
as  will  enable  each  of  them  to 
suppress  the  traffic  amongst  their 
respective  subjects,  by  declaring 
it  to  be  an  act  of  piracy.  And 
as  amongst  these  propositions  there 
are  some  which  particularly  con¬ 
cern  the  government  of  the  F rench 
king,  the  emperor  is  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  the  same  in  the  negociations 
which  may  take  place  upon  this 
subject.” 

A  final  conference  appears  to 
have  been  held  at  Verona  on  the 


28th  of  November,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  respecting  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  were 
adopted : — 

“  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  of  France,  of  Great  Britain, 
of  Prussia,  and  of  Russia,  assem¬ 
bled  in  congress  at  Verona,  con¬ 
sidering,  that  their  august  sove¬ 
reigns  have  taken  part  in  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  8th  of  February, 
1815,  by  which  the  powers  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  congress  of  Vienna 
have  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  Eu¬ 
rope  their  invariable  resolution  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  commerce  known 
by  the  name  of  the  African  slave- 
trade 

"  Considering,  moreover,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  declaration, 
and  in  spite  of  the  legislative  mea¬ 
sures  which  have  in  consequence 
been  adopted  in  various  countries, 
and  of  the  several  treaties  con¬ 
cluded  since  that  period  between 
the  maritime  powers,  this  com¬ 
merce,  solemnly  proscribed,  has 
continued  to  this  very  day ;  that  it 
has  gained  in  activity  what  it 
may  have  lost  in  extent ;  that  it 
has  even  taken  a  still  more  odious 
character,  and  is  become  more 
dreadful  from  the  nature  of  the 
means  to  which  those  who  carry 
it  on  are  compelled  to  have  re¬ 
course  ; — 

“  That  the  cause  of  so  revolting 
an  abuse  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  fraudulent  practices,  by  means 
of  which  the  persons  engaged  in 
these  nefarious  speculations  elude 
the  laws  of  their  country,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  cruisers  stationed 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  inquiries, 
and  veil  those  criminal  operations 
of  which  thousands  of  human 
beings  annually  become  their  in¬ 
nocent  victims ; — 

“  That  the  powers  of  Europe  are 
called  upon  by  their  previous  en- 
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gagements,  as  well  as  by  sacred 
duty,  to  seek  the  most  efficient 
means  of  preventing  a  traffic  which 
the  laws  of  almost  every  civilized 
country  have  already  declared  to  he 
culpable  and  illegal,  and  of  punish¬ 
ing  with  severity  those  who  per¬ 
sist  in  carrying  it  on,  in  manifest 
violation  of  those  laws; — 

“  They  acknowledge  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  devoting  the  most  serious 
attention  to  an  object  of  such  im¬ 
portance  to  the  honour  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  humanity,  and  consequently 
declare,  in  the  name  of  their  au¬ 
gust  sovereigns, 

"  That  they  continue  firm  in  the 
principles  and  sentiments  manifest¬ 
ed  by  those  sovereigns,  in  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  8  th  of  F  ebruary,  1815; 
and  that  they  have  never  ceased, 
nor  ever  will  cease,  to  consider  the 
slave-trade  as  f  a  scourge  which 
has  too  long  desolated  Africa,  de¬ 
graded  Europe,  and  afflicted  huma¬ 
nity  ;  and  that  they  are  ready  to 
concur  in  every  thing  that  may  se¬ 
cure  and  accelerate  the  complete 
and  final  abolition  of  that  traffic ; — 

“  That  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
this  renewed  declaration,  their 
respective  cabinets  will  eagerly 
enter  into  the  examination  of  any 
measure,  compatible  with  their 
rights  and  the  interest  of  their 
subjects,  to  produce  a  result  that 
may  prove  to  the  world  the  since¬ 
rity  of  their  wishes,  and  of  their 
efforts  in  favour  of  a  cause  worthy 
of  their  common  solicitude/' 

The  directors,  having  detailed 
the  negotiations  upon  the  subject 
of  the  slave  trade  which  took 
place  at  the  recent  congress  at 
Verona,  anticipate  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  general  meeting,  when 
they  venture  to  express  their  bitter 
disappointment  at  the  result  of 
these  conferences,  if  indeed  any  fa- 
'  vourable  result  at  all  can  be  said 


to  have  been  obtained.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  total  suppression  of  the 
increased  and  increasing  horrors  of 
that  odious  traffic  seems  indeed 
more  distant  than  ever ;  and  the 
directors  must  be  allowed  to  la¬ 
ment,  that,  as  they  advance  in  the 
discharge  of  the  important  duties 
confided  to  them  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  great  object  which 
both  have  at  heart  appears  to  re¬ 
cede  from  their  view. 

This  impression  they  themselves 
feel  it  impossible  to  resist ;  and 
they  think  it  must  operate  with 
equal  force  on  all  those  friends  of 
the  African  cause,  who  will  ever 
so  slightly  attend  to  the  conduct  of 
France,  and  the  language  of  its 
plenipotentiaries,  in  reply  to  the 
memorial  of  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington. 

When  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Allied  Powers,  they  concur  in  all 
those  vague  generalities  of  verbal 
reprobation,  which,  as  experience 
teaches,  bind  them  to  no  specific 
efficient  measures,  and  from  which 
they  could  not  with  any  semblance 
of  honour  or  good  faith  retire  ; 
but  when  pressed  by  the  duke  to 
prove  their  sincerity  by  adopting 
such  a  line  of  action  as  should  be 
really  efficient,  their  answer  is  a 
mere  tissue  of  excuses,  founded, 
some  of  them  on  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  fact,  others  on  circum¬ 
stances  of  which  the  existence  may 
be  protracted  to  an  indefinite  ex¬ 
tent,  and  of  a  nature  which  they 
pretend  not  to  have  the  power, 
and  certainly  do  not  exhibit  the 
least  inclination  to  alter  or  remove 
— viz.  “  to  apply  to  the  slave  trade 
the  punishment  of  piracy”  is  “  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  political  con¬ 
ference.” 

((  To  affix  to  it  the  penalty  of 
death  is  a  judicial  or  legislative 
measure,  and  must  therefore  wait 
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the  approbation  of  public  opinion.” 

“To  reject  the  colonial  produce 
of  those  states  who  persist  in  it, 
would  only  affect  Portugal,  who 
must  therefore  be  heard.” 

“  The  registration  of  slaves  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  when 
the  time  for  so  doing  shall  have 
arrived,  and  then  may  possibly  be 
permitted ;  but  would  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  property,  which 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain  respect 
even  in  its  extravagancies  and 
caprices.” 

“  The  rights  of  mutual  search, 
however  limited,  would  have  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.” 

What  expectation,  after  this,  of 
any  good  from  that  quarter,  can 
be  rationally  indulged? 

The  directors  again  express 
their  deep  and  continued  regret, 
that  the  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment  still  refuses  to  accede  to  any 
measures  calculated  for  the  further 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  and 
they  are  grieved  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  now  stating  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  that  government  even  to 
ratify  the  article  which  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  report,  although 
that  document  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  during 
the  last  session,  without  any  no¬ 
tice  that  it  had  not  been  ratified, 
or  any  intimation  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  being  imperfect.  It  is  to  be 
found  at  p.  34  of  the  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  Foreign  Powers,  &c. 
on  the  Slave-trade,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1822,  and  appears  to  have 
been  enclosed  in  a  note  from  M.  de 
Pinheiro  Ferreira,  his  Portuguese 
majesty’s  secretary  of  state,  dated 
at  the  palace  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
April,  1821,  to  the  right  hon. 
Edward  Thornton,  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  minister  there ;  in  which 


M.  de  Pinheiro  informs  Mr. 
Thornton,  that  he  has  received  the 
king  of  Portugal’s  orders  to  de¬ 
clare  expressly  and  officially,  that 
the  king  accedes  to  the  article 
“  conceived  in  the  very  terms  of 
lord  Castlereagh’s  despatch,  as 
communicated  to  him ;  and  has  in 
consequence  given  orders  for  trans¬ 
mitting  to  his  envoy  at  the  court 
of  London  the  necessary  powers  for 
presenting  that  article,  and  for 
signing  and  subscribing  it  on  its 
approval,  together  with  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty’s  plenipotentiary.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
directors  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  transaction  was  complete ;  and 
under  that  impression,  they  in* 
serted  in  their  last  report  an  exact 
copy  of  the  additional  article,  from 
the  parliamentary  papers ;  but  on 
that  occasion  they  omitted  to  state, 
what  they  might  have  added  upon 
the  authority  of  those  papers,  the 
following  apparently  conclusive 
testimony  to  the  completion  of  the 
transaction: — “In  witness  whereof 
we,  the  undersigned  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  duly  authorized,  ad  hoc, 
by  our  respective  sovereigns,  have 
signed  it,  and  have  thereunto 
affixed  the  seals  of  our  arms — 
Done  in  London,”  &c.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  however,  the  formality 
of  this  document,  it  now  appears 
that  no  farther  step  has  been  taken 
by  the  Portuguese  government, 
and  that  the  treaty  remains  still 
unratified. 

The  directors  have  no  reason  to 
believe,  that  any  relaxation  in  the 
French  slave-trade  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  year.  Although 
they  have  not  at  present  such 
ample  details  to  lay  before  the 
meeting  as  on  several  former  oc¬ 
casions,  yet  the  following  account 
will  show  in  what  mode  that 
traffic  continues  to  be  carried  on. 
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It  is  taken  from  a  narrative  lately- 
published  by  the  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  for  promoting 
the  total  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  stated  as  being  au¬ 
thenticated  by  official  documents. 
As  the  information  might  probably 
be  new  to  most  of  the  subscribers, 
the  report  adds  the  following  de¬ 
tail  of  this  transaction : — 

The  brig  Vigilante  sailed  from 
Nantes  on  a  slave  voyage,  and 
was  captured  by  lieutenant  Mild- 
may  in  the  river  Bonny,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1822, 

Her  burthen  was  240  tons,  and 
she  had  on  board,  at  the  time  of 
her  capture,  345  slaves.  She  was 
manned  by  30  men,  armed  with 
four  12  pounders,  all  of  which 
were  brought  over  to  one  side  of 
the  ship  for  the  attack. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  thus  stated :  Sir  Robert 

Mends  was  commander  of  a 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
stationed  there  by  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  to  prevent  the  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  slave-trade.  He  sent 
out  lieutenant  Mildmay,  with  the 
boats  belonging  to  his  vessel,  to 
reconnoitre  the  river  Bonny,  a 
place  notorious  for  carrying  on 
this  traffic.  The  boats  having- 
crossed  the  bar  soon  after  day¬ 
light,  about  seven  o’clock,  six  sail, 
two  schooners  and  four  brigs,  were 
observed  lying  at  anchor  off  the 
town  of  Bonny.  When  the  boats 
were  about  four  miies  off,  they 
displayed  their  colours ;  and,  as 
they  advanced,  the  slave-vessels 
were  seen  moored  across  the 
stream,  with  springs  on  their 
cables,  all  armed,  with  apparently 
about  400  slaves  on  board,  and 
the  crews  fully  prepared  to  resist 


any  attack  that  might  be  made 
upon  them.  The  two  schooners 
and  three  of  the  brigs  opened  a 
heavy  fire  of  canister  and  grape- 
shot  and  musketry  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  boats  as  they  advanced. 

When  the  latter  were  near 
enough  for  their  shots  to  take 
effect,  the  firing  was  returned. 
They  advanced,  and  in  a  short 
time  took  possession  of  all  the 
vessels. 

The  other  ships  proved  to  be, 
the  Yean  am,  a  Spanish  schooner 
from  the  Havannah,  of  360  tons, 
and  380  slaves  on  board ;  the 
Vicua,  a  Spanish  schooner  from 
the  Havannah,  180  tons,  and  325 
slaves  on  board ;  the  Petite  Betsey, 
a  French  brig  from  Nantes,  184 
tons,  with  218  slaves  on  board; 
the  Ursule,  a  French  brigantine 
from  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  100 
tons,  and  347  slaves  on  board ;  all 
manned  and  armed  in  such  a  way, 
as  that  they  might  fight  despe¬ 
rately  if  attacked.  The  Theodore, 
a  French  brig,  had  no  slaves  on 
board ;  but  a  cargo  was  -on  shore, 
in  readiness  for  embarkation. 

Many  of  the  slaves  jumped 
overboard  during  the  engagement, 
and  were  devoured  by  the  sharks. 
On  board  the  Yeanam,  which 
made  the  most  determined  re¬ 
sistance,  the  slaves  suffered  much : 
four  were  killed,  and  ten  wounded. 
Of  the  wounded,  three  were  fe¬ 
males  ;  one  girl  about  ten  years  of 
age,  lost  both  her  legs,  another 
her  right  arm,  and  a  third  was  shot 
in  the  side.  Even  after  the  vessel 
had  been  surrendered,  a  number 
of  the  Spanish  sailors  skulked 
below,  and,  arming  the  slaves  with 
muskets,  made  them  fire  upwards 
upon  the  British.  On  board  this 
ship  lieutenant  Mildmay  observed 
a  slave  girl,  about  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  in  irons,  to 
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which  was  fastened  a  thick  iron 
chain,  ten  feet  in  length,  that  was 
dragged  along  as  she  moved.  He 
ordered  the  girl  to  he  instantly 
released  from  this  fetter ;  and,  that 
the  captain  who  had  treated  her  so 
cruelly  might  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  pain  inflicted  upon  an  un¬ 
protected  and  innocent  child,  the 
irons  were  ordered  to  be  put  upon 
him. 

The  Spanish  schooner  Vicua, 
when  taken  possession  of,  had  a 
lighted  match  hanging  over  the 
oven  magazine  hatch.  The  match 
was  placed  there  by  the  crew,  be¬ 
fore  they  leaped  over-board  and 
swam  for  the  shore :  it  was  seen 
by  one  of  the  British  seamen,  who 
boldly  put  his  hat  under  the 
burning  wick  and  removed  it. 
The  magazine  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  powder.  One  spark 
from  the  flaming  match  would 
have  blown  up  325  unfortunate 
victims  lying  in  irons  in  the  hold. 
These  monsters  in  iniquity  expressed 
their  deep  regret,  after  the  action, 
that  their  diabolical  plan  had 
failed. 

The  slaves,  at  the  time  of  the 
canture  of  the  vessel,  were  found 
in  the  most  wretched  condition : 
some  lying  on  their  backs,  others 
sitting  on  the  bottom  of  the  ships. 
They  were  chained  to  each  other 
by  the  arms  and  legs ;  iron  collars 
were  placed  round  their  necks. 
In  addition  to  these  provisions  for 
•confinement,  they  were  fastened 
together  by  a  long  chain,  which 
connected  several  of  the  collars  for 
their  greater  security  in  that 
dismal  prison. 

Thumb-screws,  to  be  used  as 
instruments  of  torture,  were  also 
found  in  the  vessel.  From  their 
confinement  and  sufferings,  the 
slaves  often  injured  themselves  by 
beating,  and  vented  their  grief 


upon  such  as  were  next  them,  by 
biting  and  tearing  their  flesh. 
Some  of  them  were  bound  with 
cords,  and  many  had  their  arms 
grievously  lacerated.  Upwards  of 
150  of  the  slaves  died  on  their 
passage  to  Sierra  Leone.  The 
Spanish  schooner  from  the  Ha- 
vannah  was  separated  from  the 
other  vessels  in  a  dreadful  storm, 
as  they  were  proceeding  to  that 
colony,  and  sank  with  380  slaves 
on  board.  The  other  vessels 
reached  their  destination.  Those 
from  Spain  were  left  at  Sierra 
Leone  for  adjudication  by  the 
mixed  commission  court  of  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  ;  and  those  from 
France  were  sent  to  England,  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  which  ordered  them  to 
sail  for  France.  The  slaves,  how¬ 
ever,  had  all  been  previously  libe¬ 
rated,  and  distributed  in  the  co¬ 
lony  of  Sierra  Leone,  through  the 
villages  settled  by  other  captured 
negroes ;  where  they  have  re¬ 
gained  their  freedom,  and  now 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  being  in¬ 
structed  in  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  mechanics. 

The  meeting  will  recollect,  that, 
in  a  former  report,  the  directors 
stated  the  satisfaction  they  had 
experienced  from  the  proceedings 
adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of 
their  slaves,  and  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  children  born  of 
female  slaves  after  the  12  th  of 
August,  1816. 

From  papers  lately  laid  before 
parliament,  the  directors  are  happy 
to  learn,  that  an  order  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  that  island,  in  council, 
was  made  in  the  year  1818,  for 
securing  to  such  children  the  full 
benefit  of  the  intentions  of  the 
proprietors  of  their  mothers,  and 
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also  for  establishing  an  efficient  re¬ 
gistry  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon. 

The  accounts  received  during 
the  last  year  of  the  measures  pur¬ 
sued  by  sir  R.  T.  Farquhar,  the 
governor  of  the  Me  of  France,  for 
the  further  suppression  of  the 
African  slave-trade  in  that  part  of 
the  globe,  are  highly  important 
and  encouraging.  The  directors 
have  good  reason  to  believe  (in¬ 
dependently  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  letter),  that 
the  governor  has  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  island  of  Zanguebar, 
and  all  the  other  dominions  be¬ 
longing  to  him. 

An  officer  of  his  majesty’s  navy, 
employed  in  that  part  of  the  globe, 
writes  to  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
institution,  under  the  date  of 
January  last,  that  though  the 
traffic,  by  a  constant  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  his  excellency,  sir  R. 
T.  Farquhar,  aided  by  the  naval 
force,  has  been  considerably  checked, 
yet  the  fear  of  meeting  with 
British  cruisers,  and  the  increased 
difficulties  of  carrying  it  on,  have 
unfortunately  increased  the  horrors 
of  the  situation  of  these  poor 
creatures,  in  their  transport  across 
the  seas. 

Sir  R.  T.  Farquhar  had  been  for 
some  time  occupied  in  bringing 
about  a  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat,  for  the  total  abolition  of 
all  traffic  in  slaves  in  his  dominions 
with  any  persons  whatsoever,  from 
which,  most  particularly  at  Zan¬ 
guebar,  it  had  been  carried  on  to 
a  prodigious  extent,  and  captain 
Moresby,  who  was  intrusted  with 
its  execution,  had  returned  to  the 
Mauritius,  having  with  great  di¬ 
ligence  and  ability  finally  arranged 
this  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat. 


To  give  effect  to  all  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  captain  Nourse,  of  his 
majesty’s  ship  Andromache,  sailed 
with  a  small  squadron  under  his 
orders.  His  first  visit  was  to 
Bourbon,  where  he  learned  enough 
to  convince  him,  that  the  slave- 
trade  was  extensively  carried  on  in 
that  island,  notwithstanding  every 
proper  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  governor  to  check  it.  His 
means  of  doing  so  were  wholly  in¬ 
efficient,  and  all  the  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  island  being  in¬ 
terested  in  maintaining  the  trade, 
the  difficulties  of  the  governor  were 
of  course  greatly  increased. 

From  Bourbon,  he  sailed  for 
Foul  Point,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Madagascar;  at  which  place  re¬ 
sides  Mr.  Hastie,  the  British 
agent,  who  has  been  zealously  and 
usefully  employed  in  bringing 
about  a  taste  in  the  natives  for 
agriculture  and  habits  of  industry. 
Towards  these  objects,  king  Ra- 
dama  had  afforded  every  assistance ; 
and  a  village  was  then  rapidly 
rising  at  Foul  Point. 

The  natives  under  prince  Ra- 
fala,  who  had  been  brought  from 
the  interior  to  form  this  establish¬ 
ment,  were  mild  in  their  manners, 
and  ingenious  in  several  kinds  of 
manufactures,  particularly  in  that 
of  straw  mats,  and  cloths  made  of 
grass  as  fine  as  silk. 

Mr.  Hastie  had  also  encouraged 
the  rearing  of  the  silk  worm,  for 
which  the  country  is  stated  to  be 
very  favourable. 

He  informed  the  officers  of  the 
Andromache,  that  several  offers 
had  been  made  by  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  slave-trade  to  the 
chieftains,  for  leave  to  trade  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  but  that 
these  offers  had  invariably  been  . 
rejected. 

On  leaving  Foul  Point,  the 
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Andromache  sailed  for  the  French 
island  of  St.  Mary’s,  off  Mada¬ 
gascar.  On  this  part  of  the  coast 
there  was  strong  reason  to  believe, 
notwithstanding  the  assertions  of 
the  French  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
traffic  in  slaves  was  secretly  car¬ 
ried  on,  though  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  Andromache  also  visited 
the  island  of  Zanguebar,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.  The  meeting 
will  hear  with  satisfaction,  that  15 
days  before  her  arrival  there,  a 
large  ship  mounting  20  guns,  under 
French  colours,  direct  from  France, 
which  had  come  thither  for  slaves, 
and  for  which  traffic  she  had  been 
expressly  fitted  out,  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  departing 
without  having  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  single  slave. 

It  was  clearly  ascertained,  that 
the  Imaum  had  issued  the  most 
positive  orders  to  his  governor  of 
Zanguebar,  to  prevent  the  traffic 
in  slaves  with  any  persons  what¬ 
soever  ;  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  governor  had 
faithfully  fulfilled  these  instruc¬ 
tions. 

The  letter  speaks  strongly  of 
the  abundance  of  fresh  provisions 
and  fruit  to  be  had  at  Zanguebar, 
and  states  that  the  climate,  though 
hot,  is  tempered  with  genial  rains 
throughout  the  year  :  a  proof  of 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  rich 
verdure  which  then  covered  the 
island. 

On  the  return  of  the  Andro¬ 
mache  to  the  Cape,  in  passing 
through  the  channel,  she  put  into 
the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Mo¬ 
zambique.  This  settlement  was 
found  to  be  in  a  very  languishing 
state,  arising  from  the  diminished 
demand  for  slaves ;  and,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  perturbed  state  of 
the  mother  country,  it  appeared  to 
be  much  neglected. 


The  governor  expressed  himself 
strongly  as  to  the  evil  tendency  of 
the  slave-trade  upon  the  habits 
and  morals  of  the  people  of  Mo¬ 
zambique. 

The  directors  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  the  annual  official  docu¬ 
ments  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  they 
are  consequently  unable  to  detail 
the  circumstances  which  have  taken 
place  there  during  the  last  year. 
But  from  such  information  as  has 
already  come  to  their  knowledge,) 
they  may  state  that  the  colony 
continues  to  make  a  gradual  im¬ 
provement  in  civilization,  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  in  commerce. 

Captain  Thompson,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  negociation  of  the 
treaty  which  has  just  been  alluded 
to,  lately  returned  to  England ; 
and  on  his  way  home  collected  and 
brought  with  him  a  quantity  of 
seeds  of  various  kinds  from  India, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt :  amongst  them 
are,  the  Mocha  coflee,  the  Teak, 
and  the  Mangoe,  as  well  as  some 
others  which  appear  to  be  valuable. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  present 
them  to  the  institution  with  a 
view  to  their  being  sown  at  Sierra 
Leone,  where  it  is  hoped  they  may 
be  successfully  and  usefully  culti¬ 
vated  :  they  have  accordingly  been 
sent  to  the  care  of  governor 
McCarthy  with  captain  Thomp¬ 
son’s  own  remarks  upon  the  seeds, 
and  upon  the  best  method  of 
raising  plants  from  them,  and  the 
necessary  precautions  for  their  fu¬ 
ture  care  and  cultivation. 

The  directors  are  happy  in 
being  enabled  to  state  to  the 
meeting,  that  after  various  un¬ 
successful  trials,  some  vaccine 
virus,  sent  out  to  Sierra  Leone  by 
the  brig  Waterloo,  was  found  to 
succeed  in  the  cases  of  two 
children  who  were  vaccinated 
from  it  by  Mr.  Barry.  From 
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these  children  others  were  vacci¬ 
nated  ;  and  the  disease  was  pro¬ 
pagated  amongst  some  hundreds  of 
persons,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  its 
being  kept  up.  All  did  well ,*  and 
it  appears  from  these  experiments, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  African 
is  as  susceptible  of  the  influence  of 
vaccination  as  that  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  Measures  have  also  been 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  intro¬ 
ducing  vaccination^  into  the  interior 
of  Africa. 

The  directors  have  learnt  that 
the  new  government  of  Peru  have 
issued  a  decree,  declaring  that  all 
children  of  slaves  born  in  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  territory  after  the  28  th  of 
July  1821,  shall  be  free,  and  shall 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  other 
Peruvian  citizens,  with  certain 
modifications. 

Societies  for  promoting  the  gra¬ 
dual  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the 
British  colonies  have  recently  been 
formed  in  London,  Liverpool,  and 
other  places ;  and  a  very  consider¬ 
able  number  of  petitions  have  al¬ 
ready  been  presented  to  parliament 
in  favour  of  this  measure  ;  of  these 
petitioners,  the  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  stands  upon  this  occasion 
amongst  the  foremost,  as  she  did 
amongst  those  numerous  petitioners 
who  implored  parliament  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade  thirty  years  ago. 
By  an  unanimous  vote  of  her 
senate  on  the  l6th  day  of  April 
last,  a  petition  on  this  subject  was 
agreed  upon,  and  has  been  since 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

The  directors  have  just  been 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  American 
society  for  colonizing  the  free  peo¬ 
ple  of  colour  of  the  United  States. 
No  copy  of  the  fifth  report  has  yet 
reached  their  hands ;  but  from  the 
sixth,  they  learn  that  the  society 


has  purchased  a  territory  at  Cape 
Mesurado,  to  which  place,  in  the 
beginning  of  January,  1822,  they 
removed  the  colonists  who  had 
been  temporarily  settled  at  Fourah 
Bay.  At  first  considerable  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers  from  unforeseen 
circumstances  were  encountered  by 
these  people ;  but,  reckoning  upon 
the  intelligence  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  then  received  from 
Africa,  they  express  their  confident 
hopes  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  undertaking,  and  proceed  to 
describe  the  favourable  appearance 
of  the  infant  colony  with  much 
warmth  and  interest.  The  direc¬ 
tors  are  sorry  to  inform  the  meet¬ 
ing,  that  these  expectations  have 
for  the  present  been  disappointed. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  year, 
hostilities  broke  out  between  the 
settlement  and  the  surrounding 
natives,  which  were  accompanied 
by  fighting  and  bloodshed.  In  the 
month  of  November,  the  natives 
attacked  the  American  settlement 
with  several  hundred  men :  they 
were  however  repulsed  by  the  co¬ 
lonists  with  great  slaughter,  but 
not  without  considerable  loss  on 
their  side  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  humane 
and  timely  assistance  of  captain 
M’Coy,  the  commander  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  colonial  schooner, 
which  happened  to  pass  Cape  Me¬ 
surado  that  morning,  proceeding 
to  Cape  Coast,  and  of  captain 
Laing  and  several  other  British 
officers  who  were  passengers  on 
board  that  vessel,  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  settlement  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  effected.  The 
schooner  dropped  into  the  road, 
and  the  officers  entered  into  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  the  native  chiefs, 
which  it  was  hoped  might  lead  to  a 
permanent  peace.  Unhappily  soon 
after  this  period  severe  sickness 
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visited  the  colony,  and  many 
deaths  occurred  :  the  last  accounts 
received,  state  that  the  American 
agent  himself  was  reduced  to  a  very 
bad  state  of  health,  and  that  sick¬ 
ness  generally  prevailed. 

Dr.  Lushington  has  again 
brought  into  parliament  his  bill 
for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws  relative  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  which  was  post¬ 
poned  from  the  last  session  ;  and 
its  provisions  are  now  under  the 
consideration  of  a  committee  of  the 
directors,  with  whom  Dr.  Lushing¬ 
ton  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  com¬ 
municate,  in  order  to  render  the 
details  of  the  measure  as  complete 
as  possible.  They  trust  the  bill 
may  be  so  framed  as  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  important  benefits.  But 
the  directors  cannot  conceal  their 
opinion,  that,  unless  it  shall  pro¬ 
hibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
one  British  colony  to  another,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  domestic  slaves, 
under  certain  regulations,  as  well 
as  repeal  the  58  th  Geo.  3rd,  cap. 
49,  which  allows  the  importation 
of  slaves  in  certain  cases,  it  will 
stop  far  short  of  the  object  which 
they  have  in  view. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  directors,  that  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  government  having  declared 
itself  independent,  there  may  be 
danger  of  its  flag  being  used  for 


the  protection  of  slave  ships.  Upon 
this  subject,  as  well  as  respecting  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  African 
coast,  as  far  as  five  and  a  half  de¬ 
grees,  or  about  400  miles  of  coast 
south  of  the  Equator,  wherein 
the  Portuguese  government  have 
agreed  by  treaty  to  abstain  from 
carrying  on  any  trade  in  slaves, 
but  in  which  no  right  of  search 
has  yet  been  consented  to,  the 
board  has  had  a  communication 
with  his  majesty’s  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  ;  and  they  hope  that 
some  measures  may  be  taken  to 
prevent  or  remedy  the  evils,  which 
have  arisen  from  these  circum¬ 
stances. 

With  a  view  to  the  further  dif¬ 
fusion  of  information  respecting 
the  African  slave-trade,  particu¬ 
larly  in  France,  the  directors  have, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
circulated  at  Paris,  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  a  large  edition  of 
the  celebrated  speech  of  the  duke 
de  Broglie,  made  in  the  French 
chamber  of  peers  during  the  last 
year,  and  also  of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s 
letter  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
describing  the  atrocities  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  slave-trade  ;  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  copies  of  the  last 
report  of  this  institution  have  also 
been  distributed  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner. 


II.— FOREIGN. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Relations  between 

France  and  Spain. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  Papers  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command  of  his  Majesty,  April  1823  : — 

Spain.  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  in 

Confidential  Minute  of  Vis-  May,  1820. 

count  Castlereagh  on  the  Af-  (Extract.)  The  events,  which 
fairs  of  Spain.  Communicat-  have  occurred  in  Spain,  have,  as 
ed  to  the  Courts  of  Austria,  might  be  expected,  excited,  in 
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in  proportion  as  they  have  deve¬ 
loped  themselves,  the  utmost 
anxiety  throughout  Europe. 

The  British  cabinet  upon  this,  as 
upon  all  other  occasions,  is  ever  ready 
to  deliberate  with  those  of  the 
allies,  and  will  unreservedly  ex¬ 
plain  itself  upon  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  common  interest;  hut  as 
to  the  form  in  which  it  may  be 
prudent  to  conduct  these  delibera¬ 
tions,  they  conceive,  they  cannot 
too  early  recommend  that  course 
of  deliberation  which  will  excite 
the  least  attention  or  alarm,  or 
which  can  least  provoke  jealousy 
in  the  minds  of  the  Spanish  nation 
or  government.  In  this  view,  it 
appears  to  them  advisable,  studi¬ 
ously  to  avoid  any  re-union  of  the 
sovereigns — to  abstain,  at  least  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  question, 
from  charging  any  ostensible  con¬ 
ference  with  commission  to  deli¬ 
berate  on  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
They  conceive  it  preferable  that 
their  intercourse  should  be  limited 
to  those  confidential  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  cabinets  which 
are,  in  themselves,  best  adapted  to 
approximate  ideas,  and  to  lead,  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  the  adoption  of 
common  principles,  rather  than  to 
hazard  a  discussion  in  a  ministerial 
conference,  which,  from  the  ne¬ 
cessarily  limited  powers  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  composing  it,  must  ever 
be  better  fitted  to  execute  a  purpose 
already  decided  upon,  than  to 
frame  a  course  of  policy  under  de¬ 
licate  and  difficult  circumstances. 

There  seems  the  less  motive  for 
precipitating  any  step  of  this  na¬ 
ture  in  the  case  immediately  under 
consideration,  as,  from  all  the  in¬ 
formation  which  reaches  us,  there 
exists  in  Spain  no  order  of  things 
upon  which  to  deliberate  ;  nor,  as 
yet,  any  governing  authority  with 
which  foreign  powers  cart  com¬ 
municate. 


The  king's  authority,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  seems  to  be  dis¬ 
solved.  His  majesty  is  represented 
in  the  last  despatches  from  Madrid, 
as  having  wholly  abandoned  him¬ 
self  to  the  tide  of  events,  and  as 
conceding  whatever  is  called  for 
by  the  provisional  junta  and  the 
clubs. 

The  authority  of  the  provisional 
government  does  not  appear  to  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  two  Castilles  and 
a  part  of  Andalusia : — Distinct 
local  authorities  prevail  in  the 
various  provinces,  and  the  king’s 
personal  safety  is  regarded  as  ex¬ 
tremely  liable  to  be  hazarded,  by 
any  step  which  might  lay  him 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  entertain¬ 
ing  a  design  to  bring  about  a 
counter-revolution,  whether  by  in¬ 
ternal  or  external  means. 

This  important  subject  having 
been  referred  to,  and  considered 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  his 
memorandum  accompanies  this 
minute. — His  grace  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  upon  his  intimate  experience 
of  Spanish  affairs,  to  pronounce, 
that  the  Spanish  nation  is,  of  all 
the  European  people,  that,  which 
will  least  brook  any  interference 
from  abroad ;  he  states  the  many 
instances  in  which,  during  the  last 
war,  this  distinguishing  trait  of 
national  character  rendered  them 
obstinately  blind  to  the  most  press¬ 
ing  considerations  of  public  safety : 
he  states  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  the  suspicion  of  foreign  in¬ 
terference,  and  more  especially  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  France, 
is  likely  to  involve  the  king— and 
he  further  describes  the  difficulties 
which  would  oppose  themselves  to 
any  military  operations  in  Spain, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ducing,  by  force,  the  nation  to 
submit  themselves  to  an  order  of 
things,  to  be  either  suggested  or 
prescribed  to  them  from  without. 
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Sir  Henry  Wellesley  has,  in 
coincidence  with  this  opinion,  re¬ 
ported  the  alarm  which  the  in¬ 
tended  mission  of  M.  de  La  Tour 
du  Pin  had  excited  at  Madrid,  the 
prejudice  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  the  foreign  ministers  at  Madrid, 
it  was  calculated  to  occasion  to 
the  king’s  interests  and  possible 
safety.  He  also  reports  the  steps 
which  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
have  adopted  on  the  part  of  the 
king  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
French  minister  from  prosecuting 
his  journey  to  Madrid,  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  mission  was  received  from 
Paris.  . 

At  all  events,  therefore,  until 
some  central  authority  shall  estab¬ 
lish  itself  in  Spain,  all  notion  of 
operating  upon  her  councils  seems 
utterly  impracticable ;  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  lead  to  no  other  possible 
result,  than  that  of  compromising 
either  the  king  or  the  allies,  or 
probably  both. 

The  present  state  of  Spain,  no 
doubt,  seriously  extends  the  range 
of  political  agitation  in  Europe, 
but  it  must  nevertheless  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  there  is  no  portion  of 
Europe  of  equal  magnitude,  in 
which  such  a  revolution  could 
have  happened,  less  likely  to  me¬ 
nace  other  states  with  that  direct 
and  imminent  danger,  which  has 
always  been  regarded,  at  least  in 
this  country,  as  alone  constituting 
the  case  which  would  justify  ex¬ 
ternal  interference.  If  the  case  is 
not  such  as  to  warrant  such  an  in¬ 
terference — if  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  have  at  this  moment  either 
the  right  or  the  means  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  effect  by  force— if  the 
semblance  of  such  an  interference 
is  more  likely  to  irritate  than  to 
overawe,  and  if  we  have  proved, 
by  experience,  how  little  a  Spanish 


government,  whether  of  king  or 
Cortes,  is  disposed  to  listen  to  ad¬ 
vice  from  foreign  states,  is  it  not 
prudent  at  least  to  pause,  before 
we  assume  an  attitude  which 
would  seem  to  pledge  us  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  to  some  decisive 
proceeding  ?  Before  we  embark 
in  such  a  measure,  is  it  not  expe¬ 
dient,  at  least,  to  ascertain  with 
some  degree  of  precision,  what  we 
really  mean  to  do  ?  This  course 
of  temperate  and  cautious  policy, 
so  befitting  the  occasion  and  the 
critical  position  in  which  the  king 
is  personally  placed,  will  in  no  de¬ 
gree  fetter  our  actions,  when,  if 
ever,  the  case  for  acting  shall  arise. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  inde¬ 
pendent  states,  the  allied  powers 
may  awaken,  through  their  re¬ 
spective  missions  at  Madrid,  with 
not  less  effect  than  would  attend 
any  joint  representation,  a  salutary 
apprehension  of  the  consequences 
that  might  be  produced  by  any 
violence  offered  to  the  king’s  per¬ 
son  or  family,  or  by  any  hostile 
measures  directed  against  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  dominions  in  Europe,  for 
the  protection  of  which  Great 
Britain  is  bound  by  specific  treaty. 

In  conveying  any  such  intima¬ 
tion,  however,  the  utmost  delicacy 
should  be  observed ;  and  though 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
views  and  wishes  of  all  the  allied 
powers  must  be  essentially  the 
same,  and  that  the  sentiments 
they  are  likely  to  express  cannot 
materially  differ,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  should  speak  either  in 
their  corporate  character,  or  through 
any  common  organ — both  which 
expedients  would  be  calculated 
rather  to  offend,  than  to  conciliate 
or  persuade. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
general  danger  which  menaces 
more  or  less  the  stability  of  all  ex- 
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isting  governments,  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  afloat,  and  from 
the  circumstances  that  so  many 
states  of  Europe  are  now  employed 
in  the  difficult  task  of  casting 
anew  their  governments  upon  the 
representative  principle — hut  the 
notion  of  revising,  limiting,  or  re¬ 
gulating  the  course  of  such  ex¬ 
periments,  either  by  foreign  counsel 
or  by  foreign  force,  would  be  as 
dangerous  to  avow,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  execute ;  and  the 
illusion  too  prevalent  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  should  not  be  encouraged  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  allies. 
That  circumstances  might  arise 
out  of  such  experiments  in  any 
country  directly  menacing  to  the 
safety  of  other  states,  cannot  be 
denied;  and  against  such  a  dan¬ 
ger,  well  ascertained,  the  allies 
may  justifiably,  and  must  in  all 
prudence,  be  on  their  guard ;  but 
such  is  not  the  present  case. 
Fearful,  as  is  the  example  which 
is  furnished  by  Spain,  of  an  army 
in  revolt,  and  a  monarch  swearing 
to  a  constitution  which  contains 
in  its  frame  hardly  the  semblance 
of  a  monarchy,  there  is  no  ground 
for  apprehension  that  Europe  is 
likely  to  be  speedily  endangered  by 
Spanish  arms. 

*  *  *  * 

In  this  alliance,  as  in  all  other 
human  arrangements,  nothing  is 
more  likely  to  impair,  or  even  to 
destroy  its  real  utility,  than  any 
attempt  to  push  its  duties  and 
its  obligations  beyond  the  sphere 
which  its  original  conception  and 
understood  principles  will  warrant. 
It  was  an  union  for  the  re-conquest 
and  liberation  of  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
from  the  military  dominion  of 
France ;  and  having  subdued  the 
conqueror,  it  took  the  state  of  pos¬ 
session,  as  established  by  the  peace, 


under  the  protection  of  the  alliance. 
It  never  was,  however,  intended5 
as  an  union  for  the  government  of 
the  world,  or  for  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
states. 

*  *  *  * 

We  shall  be  found  in  our  place 
when  actual  danger  menaces  the 
system  of  Europe  ;  but  this  coun¬ 
try  cannot,  and  will  not,  act  upon 
abstract  and  speculative  principles 
of  precaution.  The  alliance  which 
exists  had  no  such  purpose  in  view 
in  its  original  formation.  It  was 
never  so  explained  to  parliament ; 
if  it  had,  most  assuredly  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  parliament  would  never 
have  been  given  to  it ;  and  it 
would  now  be  a  breach  of  faith, 
were  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
to  acquiesce  in  a  construction  being 
put  upon  it,  or  were  they  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  a 
course  of  measures,  inconsistent 
with  those  principles  which-  they 
avowed  at  the  time,  and  which 
they  have  since  uniformly  main¬ 
tained  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Instructions  drawn  up  by  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and 
transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  September  14,  1822. 

(Extract.)  With  respect  to 
Spain,  there  seems  nothing  to  add 
to,  or  vary,  in  the  course  of  policy 
hitherto  pursued— -solicitude  for 
the  safety  of  the  royal  family- 
observance  of  our  engagements 
with  Portugal — and  a  rigid  absti¬ 
nence  from  any  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  that  country- 
must  be  considered  as  forming  the 
basis  of  his  majesty’s  policy. 

Verona  and  Paris. 

No.  1. — The  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning.— 
Received  September  24th. 
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(Extract.) 

Paris,  September  21,  1822. 

I  had  a  long  discussion  with 
Monsieur  de  Villele  yesterday,  on  the 
relations  of  this  Government  with 
Spain.  It  appears,  that  fora  con¬ 
siderable  time  past,  I  believe  since, 
the  alarm  of  infectious  fever  in 
Spain,  the  F rench  Government  have 
been  collecting  the  troops  in  the 
i  southern  departments  of  France. 
They  have  not,  however,  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  frontier,  a  larger  body  of 
men  than  are  sufficient  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
[  (c  Cordon  Sanitaire,”  so  long  as 
that  precaution  is  necessary  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
fever  in  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain ;  or  than  can  fairly 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  observation  of  a  country 
which  is  the  seat  of  a  civil  war, 

:  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
[French  frontier  from  insult,  by 
[the  different  parties  in  operation 
immediately  on  the  borders. 

M.  de  Villele  said,  that  the  as- 
:  sembly  of  the  Congress  at  the  pre- 
sent  moment,  was  not  a  matter  of 
indifference,  in  relation  to  the 
!  situation  of  affairs  in  Spain,  or  to 
i  that  in  which  the  two  countries 
i  stood  towards  each  other.  There 
:  was  no  doubt  that  expectations 
were  formed  respecting  the  re- 
i  suit  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
l  Congress  on  the  affairs  of  Spain, 

;  as  well  in  Spain  as  elsewhere ;  and 
i  that  if  the  Congress  were  to  sepa- 
i  ‘ate,  and  come  to  no  decision 
!  on  those  affairs,  it  was  probable 
i  that  the  existing  evils  would  be 
:  greatly  aggravated,  and  that  the 
1  two  countries  might  be  forced  into 
a  war. 

Monsieur  de  Villele  wished  that 
i  the  Congress  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  actual  position  of 
i  the  French  Government  in  relation 
Vol.  LXV. 


to  Spain,  and  the  hypothesis 
under  which  they  might  be  forced 
into  a  war;  and  that  the  four 
other  Powers  of  the  Alliance  should 
declare  what  line  they  would  each 
take,  in  case  of  the  occurrence  of 
any  of  the  events  which  they  con¬ 
ceived  would  force  them  to  war. 
I  told  Monsieur  de  Villele  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
declare  beforehand  what  would  be 
our  conduct  upon  any  hypothetical 
case. 

I  should  wish  to  receive  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  instructions  what  line  I  shall 
take,  and  what  arguments  I  shall 
use,  in  case  the  French  Government 
should  make  the  proposition  at  the 
Congress,  which  M.  de  Villele  has 
made  to  me,  respecting  a  decla¬ 
ration  by  the  Allies. 

No.  2. — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

(Extract.) 

Foreign-office,  September  27,  1822. 
If  there  be  a  determined  project 
to  interfere  by  force  or  by  menace 
in  the  present  struggle  in  Spain, 
so  convinced  are  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  uselessness  and 
danger  of  any  such  interference — 
so  objectionable  does  it  appear  to 
them  in  principle,  as  well  as 
utterly  impracticable  in  execution, 
that  when  the  necessity  arises,  or 
(I  would  rather  say)  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  offers,  I  am  to  instruct 
your  Graee  at  once  frankly  and 
peremptorily  to  declare,  that  to 
any  such  interference,  come  what 
may,  his  Majesty  will  not  be 
a  party. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  3.) — Translation. 

Questions  addressed  by  the  French 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 

Verona,  October  20,  1822. 
1.  In  case  France  should  find 
G* 
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herself  under  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
calling  her  minister  from  Madrid, 
and  of  breaking  off  all  diplomatic 
relations  with  Spain,  will  the 
high  courts  be  disposed  to  adopt 
the  like  measures,  and  to  recall 
their  respective  missions  ? 

2.  Should  war  break  out  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain,  under 
what  form  and  by  what  acts  would 
the  High  Powers  afford  to  France 
that  moral  support  which  would 
give  to  her  measures  the  weight 
and  authority  of  the  alliance,  and 
inspire  a  salutary  dread  into  the 
revolutionists  of  all  countries? 

3.  What,  in  short,  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  high  powers  as  to  the 
extent  and  the  form  of  the  effective 
assistance  (“  secours  materiels ” ) 
which  they  would  be  disposed  to 
give  to  France,  in  case  active  inter¬ 
ference  should  on  her  demand  be¬ 
come  necessary. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  4.) 

Memorandum  — —  Answer  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  French  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary. 

Verona,  October  30,  1822. 
Since  the  month  of  April,  1820, 
the  British  Government  have 
availed  themselves  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recommending  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  allies  to  abstain  from  all 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Spain. 

Without  adverting  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples  which  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  must  always  consider  the  rule 
of  their  conduct,  in  relation  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries, 
they  considered  that  to  whatever 
degree  either  the  origin  of  the 
Spanish  revolution,  the  system 
then  established,  or  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  since  had  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
Spain  might  be  disapproved  of,  any 


amelioration  which  might  be  de¬ 
sired  in  the  Spanish  system,  for 
the  sake  of  Spain  herself,  ought 
to  be  sought  for  in  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  Spain,  rather  than 
abroad ;  and  particularly  in  the 
confidence  which  the  people  should 
be  taught  to  feel  in  the  character 
and  measures  of  the  king. 

They  considered  that  an  inter-* 
ference,  with  a  view  to  assist 
the  monarch  on  the  throne,  to 
overturn  that  which  had  been  set¬ 
tled,  and  which  he  had  guaranteed, 
or  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
any  other  form  of  government  or 
constitution,  particularly  by  force, 
would  only  place  that  monarch  in 
a  false  position,  and  prevent  him 
from  looking  to  the  internal  means 
of  amelioration  which  might  be 
within  his  reach. 

Such  an  interference  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  British  Government 
an  unnecessary  assumption  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  which,  considering 
all  the  circumstances,  must  expose 
the  king  of  Spain  to  danger,  and 
the  power  or  powers  which  should 
interfere,  to  obloquy,  certain  risks, 
and  possible  disasters  ;  to  enormous 
expenses,  and  final  disappointment 
in  producing  any  result. 

Upon  these  principles  his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  advised  his  allies,  and  has 
acted  himself,  from  the  month  of 
April,  1820,  to  the  present  day. 

The  protocols  and  other  acts  of 
the  Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which  established  the  union  at  pre¬ 
sent  existing  between  the  five 
powers,  so  happily  for  the  world, 
require  the  most  unlimited  con¬ 
fidence  and  communication  on  the 
part  of  each;  and  accordingly  his 
majesty  has  never  failed  to  com¬ 
municate  to  his  allies,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  France,  every  instruc¬ 
tion  which  he  has  sent  to  his 
minister  at  Madrid;  and  all  the 
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communications  made  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  commands  to  the  minister  of 
Spain  residing  in  London : — all  in 
the  same  spirit  of  good-will  towards 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
nation. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  ex¬ 
isting  relations  between  France 
and  Spain,  adverting  to  what  has 
passed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1820,  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  without  being  sensible  of 
the  unfortunately  false  position  in 
which  the  king  of  Spain  is  placed ; 
and  that  the  spirit  of  party  in 
both  countries,  having  aggravated 
the  national  antipathy  which  an¬ 
tecedent  circumstances  had  occa¬ 
sioned,  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  irritation 
in  Spain  against  France  to  which 
his  excellency  the  minister  of 
France  has  adverted.  The  great 
object  of  his  majesty’s  foreign 
policy  is,  to  preserve  peace  among 
nations ;  he  feels  the  most  anxious 
interest  for  the  happiness  of  his 
Catholic  majesty,  and  the  honour 
of  his  government ;  and  it  would 
be  his  sincere  desire  to  allay  that 
irritation. 

But  the  British  government  can¬ 
not  but  feel,  that  to  make  any  de¬ 
claration  on  any  of  the  three  points 
referred  to  by  his  excellency,  with¬ 
out  a  previous  accurate  knowledge 
of  all  the  circumstances  which 
have  occurred  between  the  two 
countries,  would  be  not  only  pre¬ 
mature  and  unjust,  but  would 
probably  be  unavailing;  and  would, 
in  fact,  deprive  his  majesty  of  the 
power  of  discussing  and  deciding 
upon  the  measures  of  his  own  go¬ 
vernment  in  this  affair  hereafter, 
when  he  should  be  better  informed. 
His  majesty  must  either  place  him¬ 
self  in  this  painful  position,  or  he 
must  do,  what  would  be  equally 
painful  to  his  feelings,  require  from 


his  august  friend  and  ally  the  king 
of  France,  that  he  should  submit 
his  conduct  to  the  advice  and  con¬ 
trol  of  his  majesty. 

His  majesty’s  government  can¬ 
not  think  either  alternative  to  be 
necessary ;  but  are  of  opinion  that 
a  review  of  the  obvious  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  situation  of  France, 
as  well  as  Spain,  will  show,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  tone  assumed 
towards  France  by  the  ruling 
powers  in  Spain,  they  are  not  in  a 
state  to  carry  into  execution  any 
plan  of  real  hostility. 

Considering  that  a  civil  war 
exists  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
frontier  which  separates  the  two 
kingdoms ;  that  hostile  armies  are 
in  movement  and  in  operation  in 
every  part  of  it ;  and  that  there  is 
not  a  town  or  village  on  the 
French  frontier  which  is  not  liable 
to  insult  and  injury — there  is  no 
person  who  must  not  approve  of 
the  precaution  which  his  most 
Christian  majesty  has  taken  in 
forming  a  corps  of  observation  for 
the  protection  of  his  frontier,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  people. 

His  Britannic  majesty  sincerely 
wishes  that  this  measure  may  be 
effectual  in  attaining  the  objects 
for  which  it  is  calculated;  and  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  will  have  induced  them  to 
explain  it  at  Madrid,  in  such  terms 
as  will  satisfy  the  government  of 
his  Catholic  majesty  of  its  ne¬ 
cessity. 

Such  an  explanation  will,  it  is 
hoped,  tend  to  allay  m  some  degree 
the  irritation  against  France ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  some  allowance  will  be  made 
in  France  for  the  state  of  effer¬ 
vescence  of  men’s  minds  in  Spain, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  a  revolution 
and  civil  war. 

G*  2 
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A  moment’s  reflection  upon  the 
relative  power  of  the  two  states 
will  show,  that  the  real  evil  to 
which  his  most  Christian  majesty 
is  exposed,  is  that  resulting  from 
the  operations  of  the  civil  war  on 
the  neighbouring  frontier  of  Spain  ; 
against  which  the  measure  which 
his  government  have  adopted  is 
best  calculated  to  preserve  him. 

Even  revolutionary  madness 
could  not  calculate  upon  the  success 
of  a  serious  attack  by  Spain  upon 
France,  under  any  circumstances 
which  it  is  possible  to  suppose  to 
exist  at  present  in  the  latter  king¬ 
dom., — But  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  government  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  civil  war,  the  operations 
of  which  certainly  justify  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  corps  of  observation 
in  France ;  and  it  is  not  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  would,  at  this 
moment,  desire  to  break  with 
France. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  believed  that, 
in  their  present  situation,  they 
would  not  desire  still  to  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  that  countenance  to 
their  system,  which  the  presence 
of  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
seat  of  government  must  afford 
them. 

His  majesty  therefore  considers 
any  rupture  by  Spain,  or  any 
measure  on  her  part  which  may 
render  necessary  the  immediate 
discontinuance  of  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  by  France,  very  improbable: 
and  as  his  majesty  is  quite  unac¬ 
quainted  with  what  has  passed 
between  France  and  Spain  since 
the  month  of  April,  1820;  and 
his  government  cannot  know  upon 
what  grounds  his  most  Christian 
majesty’s  government  may  think 
proper  to  discontinue  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  France  with  Spain ; 
or  upon  what  grounds  war  may 
break  out  between  the  two  coun¬ 


tries  ;  it  is  impossible  for  them  now 
to  pronounce  what  advice  they 
should  consider  it  their  duty  to 
give  to  his  majesty,  in  case  either  or 
both  of  those  events  should  occur. 

His  majesty  most  anxiously 
wishes  that  such  extremities  may 
be  avoided  ;  and  he  feels  convinced 
that  the  government  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty  will  find  means 
of  avoiding  them. 

No.  5.— The  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning.— 
Received  Nov.  21. 

(Extract.) 

Verona,  November  12,  1822. 
I  have  little  to  report  as  having 
occurred  on  the  Spanish  question, 
since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  5  th 
inst.  But  I  inclose  to  you  a  memo¬ 
randum  on  what  is  passing  here, 
which  I  send  to  sir  Charles  Stuart 
by  this  occasion. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  5.— Memoran¬ 
dum.) 

(Extract.) 

Verona,  November  12,  1822. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the 
French  minister  gave  in  a  paper, 
requiring  from  the  ministers  of 
the  allies  to  know,  whether,  if 
France  should  be  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  withdrawing  her  minister 
from  Spain,  the  other  allied  powers 
would  do  the  same  ?  In  case 
France  should  be  involved  in  war 
with  Spain,  what  countenance  the 
allies  Would  give  the  former  ? 
And  in  case  France  should  require 
it,  what  assistance  ? 

To  these  questions  the  three 
continental  allies  answered  on  the 
30th  of  October,  that  they  would 
act  as  France  should,  in  respect  to 
their  ministers  in  Spain,  and 
would  give  to  France  every  coun¬ 
tenance  and  assistance  she  should 
require— the  cause  for  such  assis- 
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tance,  and  the  period  and  the 
mode  of  giving  it,  being  reserved 
to  be  specified  in  a  treaty. 

The  minister  of  great  Britain 
answered,  that,  having  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  cause  of  dispute,  and 
not  being  able  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  upon  an  hypothetical  case, 
he  could  give  no  answer  to  any  of 
the  questions. 

The  mode  of  communicating 
with  Spain  was  considered  on  the 
SI st,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a 
rupture  between  France  and 
Spain.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
minister  of  each  of  the  four  con¬ 
tinental  courts  at  Madrid  should 
present  a  separate  note  of  the  same 
tenor,  and  drawn  upon  the  same 
principles;  and  on  the  1st  of  No¬ 
vember  it  was  settled,  that  the 
four  courts  should  draw  up  their 
notes  and  communicate  them  to 
the  British  minister ;  who  should, 
upon  seeing  these  notes,  make 
known  the  line  which  his  court 
would  take. 

Since  that  meeting,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  plan  of  proceeding 
proposed  and  agreed  to,  has  been 
altered.  Instead  of  official  notes 
to  be  presented  by  the  several 
ministers  at  Madrid  to  the  Spanish 
government,  it  is  now  intended 
that  dispatches  shall  be  written  to 
those  ministers  respectively,  in 
which  the  several  courts  will  ex¬ 
press  their  wishes  and  intentions : 
this  mode  of  proceeding  is  adopted, 
as  affording  greater  latitude  for 
discussion  and  explanation  than 
that  by  official  notes. 

Accordingly  M.  de  Montmo¬ 
rency  has  prepared  the  draft  of  his 
dispatch ;  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  ministers  of  the  continental 
powers  are  preparing  theirs.  These 
are  the  facts  which  have  occurred 
at  the  existing  Congress.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussions  which 


have  taken  place  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  a  marked  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  as  to  the  mode  of  action  has 
appeared  between  the  continental 
courts  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  other.  The  minister 
of  the  latter  power  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  France,  and  the 
powers  which  should  interfere  in 
this  case,  should  confine  themselves 
to  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
external  quarrel  between  France 
and  Spain ;  should  not  menace ; 
and  above  all  should  not  approach 
Spain  in  the  form  of  enemies, 
bound  in  a  treaty  of  defensive  alli¬ 
ance  against  her. 

No.  6.— The  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning.— 
Received,  December  6. 

(Extract.) 

Verona,  November  22,  1822. 
I  inclose  the  minute  of  the  an¬ 
swer  which  I  returned  to  the 
ministers  of  the  allies  on  the  20th 
inst.  when  they  communicated  to 
me  the  dispatches  which  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  write  to  the  ministers  of 
their  several  courts  at  Madrid. 

Minute.— (Inclosure  in  No.  6.) 

Verona,  November  20,  1822. 
When  the  ministers  of  the  five 
courts  last  assembled  on  the  1st 
instant,  the  object  of  their  com¬ 
mon  solicitude  was,  to  allay  the 
irritation  existing  in  Spain  against 
France,  and  to  prevent  a  possible 
rupture  between  the  two  powers. 

Although  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  consider  themselves 
sufficiently  informed,  either  of  what 
had  already  taken  place  between 
France  and  Spain,  or  of  what  might 
occasion  a  rupture,  to  be  able  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  the 
questions  submitted  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  by  his  excellency  the  minister 
of  France;  yet,  knowing  the 
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anxiety  of  the  king,  my  master, 
for  the  honour  of  his  most  Chris¬ 
tian  majesty,  and  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  peace  of  the  world, 
I  was  willing  to  enter  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  measures  pro¬ 
posed,  with  a  view  to  attain  our 
common  object. 

It  was  settled,  that  the  notes  to 
be  prepared  according  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  his  highness  the  Austrian 
minister,  and  to  be  presented  to 
the  Spanish  government  on  this 
occasion,  should  be  communicated 
to  me,  in  order  that  I  might  see, 
whether,  consistently  with  the 
view  which  the  king  had  invari¬ 
ably  taken  of  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
and  with  the  principles  which  had 
governed  his  majesty’s  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  internal  concerns  of 
other  countries,  his  majesty’s 
government  could  take  any  part 
which  might  forward  the  common 
purpose  of  preserving  the  general 
tranquillity. 

The  ministers  of  the  allied 
courts  have  thought  proper  to  make 
known  to  Spain  the  sentiments  of 
their  respective  sovereigns,  by 
dispatches  addressed  to  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  their  several  courts,  resi¬ 
ding  at  Madrid,  instead  of  by 
official  notes — as  a  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  less  formal,  and  afford¬ 
ing  greater  facility  of  discussion. 

These  dispatches,  it  appears,  are 
to  be  communicated  in  extenso  to 
the  Spanish  government. 

The  origin,  circumstances,  and 
consequences  of  the  Spanish  revo¬ 
lution,— the  existing  state  of  affairs 
in  Spain, — and  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  ibeen  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  government  may 
have  endangered  the  safety  of 
other  countries,  and  may  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  uneasiness  of  the  govern¬ 
ments,  whose  ministers  I  am  now 
addressing ;  and  those  govern¬ 


ments  may  think  it  necessary  to 
address  the  Spanish  government 
upon  the  topics  referred  to  in 
these  dispatches. 

These  sentiments  and  opinions 
have  certainly  been  entertained  by 
the  three  cabinets  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time ;  and  the 
British  government  duly  appre¬ 
ciates  the  forbearance  and  defer¬ 
ence  for  the  opinions  of  other 
cabinets,  which  have  dictated  the 
delay  to  make  these  communica¬ 
tions,  to  the  present  moment.  But 
having  been  delayed  till  now,  I 
would  request  those  ministers  to 
consider,  whether  this  is  the 
moment  at  which  such  remon¬ 
strances  ought  to  be  made;  whether 
they  are  calculated  to  allay  the 
irritation  against  France  and  to 
prevent  a  possible  rupture;  and 
whether  they  might  not  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  delayed  to  a  later  period. 

They  are  certainly  calculated  to 
irritate  the  government  of  Spain  ; 
to  afford  ground  for  a  belief  that 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
irritation  existing  between  that 
government  and  France,  to  call 
down  upon  Spain  the  power  of 
the  alliance ;  and  thus  to  embarrass 
still  more  the  difficult  position  of 
the  French  government. 

The  result  of  these  communi¬ 
cations  will  probably  be,  that  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  the 
three  allied  courts  and  Spain  will 
be  discontinued — whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  the  questions  between 
France  and  Spain:  this  occurrence 
cannot  assist  the  cause  of  France ; 
as  those  questions  will  stand  upon 
their  own  ground,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  must  decide  upon 
their  own  merits. 

But  these  communications  are 
not  only  calculated  to  embarrass 
the  French  government,  but  like- 
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wise  that  of  the  king,  my  master. 
His  majesty  feels  sincerely  for  the 
king  and  the  people  of  Spain  ;  he 
is  anxious  to  see  a  termination  of 
the  evils  and  misfortunes  by  which 
that  country  is  afflicted ;  and  that 
it  should  be  prosperous  and  happy. 
His  majesty  likewise  earnestly 
desires,  that  the  usual  relations  of 
amity  and  good  neighbourhood 
may  be  established  between  France 
and  Spain ;  and  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  been  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate  with  those  of  his  allies,  in 
allaying  the  existing  irritation, 
and  in  preventing  a  possible  rup¬ 
ture. 

But  his  maj  esty’s  government  are 
of  opinion,  that  to  animadvert 
upon  the  internal  transactions  of 
an  independent  state,  unless  such 
transactions  affect  the  essential 
interests  of  his  majesty’s  subjects, 
is  inconsistent  with  those  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  his  majesty  has  in¬ 
variably  acted  on  all  questions 
relating  to  the  internal  concerns  of 
of  other  countries ;  that  such  ani¬ 
madversions,  if  made,  must  involve 
his  majesty  in  serious  responsi¬ 
bility,  if  they  should  produce  any 
effect ;  and  must  irritate,  if  they 
should  not :  and  if  addressed,  as 
proposed,  to  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  are  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  Spain,  and  to 
produce  the  worst  consequences 
upon  the  probable  discussions  be¬ 
tween  that  country  and  France. 

The  king’s  government  must, 
therefore,  decline  to  advise  his 
majesty  to  hold  a  common  language 
with  his  allies  upon  this  occasion  : 
and  it  is  so  necessary  for  his  majesty, 
not  to  be  supposed  to  participate  in 
a  measure  of  this  description,  and 
calculated  to  produce  such  conse¬ 
quences,  that  his  government  must 
equally  refrain  from  advising  his 
majesty  to  direct  that  any  com¬ 


munication  should  be  made  to  the 
Spanish  government,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  its  relations  with  France. 

His  majesty,  therefore,  must 
limit  his  exertions  and  good  offices, 
to  the  endeavours  of  his  minister 
at  Madrid  to  allay  the  ferment 
which  these  communications  must 
occasion,  and  to  do  all  the  good  in 
his  power. 

No.  7* — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to 

the  duke  of  Wellington. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  Dec.  6,  1822. 

The  latest  date  of  your  grace’s 
dispatches  from  Verona  is  the  19th 
ultimo.  The  French  mail  due 
yesterday,  has,  from  some  unac¬ 
countable  accident  failed  to  arrive; 
and  we  are  left  in  an  uncertainty, 
as  to  every  thing  that  has  passed 
at  Verona  for  more  than  a  fort¬ 
night.  In  this  state  of  things, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
shape  instructions  to  a  case  not 
ascertained,  it  has  nevertheless 
been  felt  by  his  majesty’s  advisers, 
that  we  should  be  wanting  to  our 
duty,  if  we  did  not  submit  to  his 
majesty  the  course  which  it  would 
be  expedient  to  pursue,  in  that 
which  is  understood  to  be  the 
present  situation  of  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  between  France 
and  Spain. 

M.  de  Villele  has  taken  several 
opportunities  of  expressing  to  sir 
Charles  Stuart  his  own  earnest 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace ; 
and  his  wish  to  receive,  not  only 
the  support  but  the  advice  of  the 
British  government,  in  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  preserve  it. 

I  have  the  king’s  commands  to 
signify  to  your  grace  his  majesty’s 
pleasure,  that  your  grace  should 
seek  a  conversation  with  M.  de 
Villele;  and,  after  referring  to 
his  excellency’s  communications 
through  sir  Charles  Stuart,  should 
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offer  to  that  minister  the  mediation 
of  his  majesty,  between  their  most 
Christian  and  Catholic  majesties. 

It  will  not  escape  your  grace’s 
observation,  that  in  order  to  afford 
a  prospect  of  success  in  our  medi¬ 
ation,  if  France  should  be  willing 
to  employ  it,  there  should  be  some 
reasonable  hope  of  a  similar  ac¬ 
ceptance  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

I  inclose  to  your  grace  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  despatch  from  the  Spanish 
government  to  its  Charge  d’ Affaires 
in  London,  which  was  read  and 
delivered  to  me  by  M.  de  Colomb 
in  a  conference  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  des¬ 
patch  to  M.  de  Colomb  (with 
which  I  do  not  trouble  your  grace 
on  this  occasion)  relates  to  the 
questions  pending  between  the  two 
governments,  respecting  commer¬ 
cial  grievances,  and  the  piracies  in 
the  West  Indian  seas. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  7») — -Translation. 
— Extract  of  a  despatch  address¬ 
ed  by  M.  San  Miguel,  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  at  Madrid,  to 
M.  de  Colomb,  dated  November 
15,  1822. 

The  government  of  his  majesty 
has  received  with  gratitude,  but 
without  surprise,  the  verbal  com¬ 
munication,  purporting  that  the 
cabinet  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
respecting  the  independence  and 
the  political  institutions  adopted 
by  the  {^Spanish]]  nation,  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  interfere  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  affairs. 

Nothing  else  could  be  expected 
from  the  government  of  a  nation 
which  like  the  British,  knows  its 
rights  and  the  primordial  princi¬ 
ples  of  public  law ;  and  it  is  only  to 


tice  the  solemnity  which  it  de¬ 
serves. 

The  ties  of  intimate  regard,  the 
principles  of  mutual  convenience 
and  the  analogy  of  the  respective 
institutions  which  exist  in  Spain 
and  in  England — do  they  not  posi¬ 
tively  entitle  the  former,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  difficulties,  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  latter,  whose  political 
influence  is  of  the  greatest  weight, 
something  more  than  simple  and  ab¬ 
stract  justice,  something  more  than 
a  passive  respect  for  universal 
laws,  than  a  cold  and  insensible 
neutrality  ?  And  if  some  tender 
interest,  such  as  befits  two  nations 
in  similar  circumstances,  exists  in 
the  court  of  London,  how  is  it 
that  it  does  not  manifest  itself  in 
visible  acts  of  friendly  interposition 
to  save  its  ally  from  evils,  in 
which  humanity,  wisdom,  and  even 
cautious  and  provident  state  policy 
will  sympathize?  Or  how  is  it 
that  (if  these  benevolent  acts 
exist)  they  are  not  communicated 
to  the  cabinet  of  his  Catholic 
majesty  ? 

The  acts  to  which  I  allude, 
would  in  nowise  compromise  the 
most  strictly  conceived  system  of 
neutrality.  Good  offices,  counsels, 
th  e  reflections  of  one  friend  in  favour 
of  another,  do  not  place  a  nation 
in  concert  of  attack  or  defence 
with  another,  do  not  expose  it  to 
the  enmity  of  the  opposite  party, 
even  if  they  do  not  deserve  its 
gratitude — they  are  not  (in  a 
word)  effective  aid,  troops,  arms, 
subsidies,  which  augment  the  force 
of  one  of  the  contending  parties. 
It  is  of  reason  only  that  we  are 
speaking,  and  it  is  with  the  pen  of 
conciliation  that  a  power,  situated 


like  great  Britain,  might  support 
Spain,  without  exposing  herself  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  it  should  not  '  take  part  in  a  war,  which  she  may 
think  it  expedient  to  give  to  a  perhaps  prevent  with  general 
declaration  of  such  obvious  jus-  utility. 
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England  might  act  in  this  man¬ 
ner;  being  able,,  ought  she  so  to  act? 
and  if  she  ought.,  has  she  acted  so  ? 
In  the  wise,  just,  and  generous 
views  of  the  government  of  St. 
James,  no  other  answer  can  exist 
than  the  affirmative.  Why  then 
does  she  not  notify  to  Spain  what 
has  been  done,  and  what  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  in  that  mediatory 
sense  ( en  aquel  sentido  mediador )  ? 
Are  there  weighty  inconveniences 
which  enjoin  discretion,  which 
show  the  necessity  of  secresy  ? 
They  do  not  appear  to  an  ordinary 
penetration. 

Nevertheless,  in  such  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  what  she  has  to  thank 
the  British  ministry  for,  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  Catholic  majesty 
thinks  itself  bound  to  manifest,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  in  order 
that  it  may  regard  it  as  its  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  that  whilst  it  res¬ 
pects  the  rights  of  others,  it  will 
never  admit  the  least  intervention 
in  its  internal  concerns,  nor  exe¬ 
cute  an  act  which  may  compromise 
in  the  least  the  free  exercise  of 
national  sovereignty. 

When  once  you  shall  have  com¬ 
municated  these  frank  declarations 
to  the  right  hon.  George  Canning, 
his  excellency  cannot  do  less  than 
find  them  worthy  of  his  flattering 
concurrence,  as  well  in  substance 
as  in  form,  and  must  correspond 
cordially  with  the  spirit  which  has 
dictated  them  ;  and  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  that  you  should  terminate 
your  discourse,  by  reminding  his 
excellency  that  Spain  has  been  al¬ 
most  always,  in  her  political  rela¬ 
tions,  the  victim  of  her  probity 
and  good  faith;  that  her  friend¬ 
ship  has  been,  and  is  useful  to 
other  nations,  and  is  useful  to  other 
nations,  and  sincere  under  every 
trial ;  that  the  government  of  his 
majesty  is  desirous  to  preserve  the 


friendly  ties  which  exist  between 
Spain  and  England,  but  without 
the  diminution,  without  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  its  dignity,  and  that, 
if  it  has  to  struggle  with  the  em¬ 
barrassments  that  result  from  its 
immense  progressive  losses,  the 
Spanish  people  always  possesses 
sublimity  of  sentiment  to  conduct 
itself  with  honour,  strength  of  cha¬ 
racter  to  support  its  calamities,  and 
constancy  of  resolution  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  in  spite  of  the  last  sacri¬ 
fices,  in  the  post  which  belongs  to 
her  in  Europe. 

No.  8. — The  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning. — Re¬ 
ceived  December  11. 

(Extract.)  Paris,  December  9,  1822. 
I  arrived  here  this  afternoon, 
and  received  your  despatch  of  the 
6th  inst.  I  have  since  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  M.  de  Villele;  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you, 
that  he  has  sent  a  messenger  to 
Verona  with  orders  to  the  French 
ministers  at  that  place,  to  express 
the  desire  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  transmission  of  the 
despatches  to  Madrid  should  be 
suspended. 

No.  9- — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

(Extract)  Foreign  Office,  Dec.  9,  1822. 

Your  grace’s  despatches  of  Tues¬ 
day  have  been  received  and  laid 
before  the  king.  The  step  taken 
by  M.  de  Villele,  in  referring  back 
to  Verona  the  consideration  of  the 
despatches  proposed  to  be  sent  by 
the  three  continental  courts  to 
their  several  ministers  at  Madrid, 
with  a  view  of  inducing  the  three 
courts  to  suspend  the  transmission 
of  those  despatches,  undoubtedly 
constituted  a  case  (wholly  unfore¬ 
seen  when  the  last  instructions  of 
your  government  were  framed) 
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which  made  it  expedient  to  sus¬ 
pend,  on  your  grace's  part,  the  offer 
to  the  French  government,  of  his 
majesty’s  mediation  with  Spain. — » 
Upon  a  full  review,  however,  of 
the  situation  in  which  we  stand 
towards  both  those  powers,  and 
towards  the  other  members  of  the 
alliance,  and  upon  an  anxious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  several  issues  to 
which  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
may  come — all  those  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  servants,  whom  I  have  been 
able  to  consult,  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  highly  material,  for  the  clear 
and  perfect  discharge  of  the  duty 
of  the  British  government,  in  a 
question  so  deeply  affecting  the  in¬ 
terests,  not  only  of  the  powers  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  but  of  the 
world,  that  your  grace  should  not 
leave  Paris,  without  having  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  the  eventual  offer  of  his 
majesty’s  mediation. 

No.  10.-— The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning. 
—Received  December  22. 

(Extract)  Paris,  December  17,  1822. 
I  waited  on  M.  de  Montmorency 
this  day,  and  presented  to  him  the 
note  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  10.)  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  M.  de  Mont¬ 
morency. 

Paris,  December  17,  1822. 
The  undersigned,  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  plenipotentiary,  has  ex¬ 
plained  and  recorded,  in  the  con¬ 
ferences  of  Verona,  the  sentiments 
of  his  government  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  critical  state  of  affairs  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain  ;  and  the 
earnest  solicitude  of  the  king  his 
master,  to  avert  a  war  of  which  no 
human  foresight  can  calculate  the 
consequences. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  the 


undersigned  found  instructions 
from  his  government,  to  offer  to 
his  most  Christian  majesty  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  king  his  master,  be¬ 
fore  the  decisive  step  should  have 
been  taken,  of  transmitting  to  Ma¬ 
drid  the  despatches  written  at  Ve¬ 
rona. 

The  undersigned  rejoiced  at  the 
delay  which  had  been  interposed  to 
the  transmission  of  those  des¬ 
patches  to  Madrid,  by  the  reference 
to  Verona ;  and  his  government 
have  learnt,  with  the  liveliest  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  the  determination  of  the 
French  government  to  reconsider 
a  measure  which  the  undersigned 
had  so  anxiously  deprecated. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  that  this  salutary  reconside¬ 
ration  may  prevent  recourse  to 
arms.  But,  as  the  issue  of  the  re¬ 
ference  to  Verona  may  still  be 
doubtful,  the  undersigned  is  in¬ 
structed  to  declare,  that,  if  the 
answer  to  that  reference  should 
not  be  such  as  to  preclude  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  hostilities,  his  majesty  will 
be  ready  to  accept  the  office  of 
mediator  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  governments ;  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  most  strenuous  endeavours 
for  the  adjustment  of  their  differ¬ 
ences,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  un¬ 
dersigned,  &c. 

(Signed)  Wellington. 

No.  11.  —  (Translation.)  Note 
from  the  Duke  of  Montmorency 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
dated  Paris  the  26th  Dec.  1822. 

The  undersigned  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  has  received  and  laid 
before  the  king,  the  note  which 
his  excellency  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  did  him  the  honour  to  ad¬ 
dress  to  him  on  the  17th  of  this 
month. 

His  majesty  has  appreciated  the 
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sentiments  which  have  induced 
the  king  of  England  to  offer  his 
mediation  to  his  majesty,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  rupture  between  him 
and  the  Spanish  government.  But 
his  majesty  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  situation  of  France  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Spain,  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  call  for  a  mediation  between  the 
two  courts.  In  fact,  there  exists 
no  difference  between  them,  no 
specific  point  of  discussion,  by  the 
arrangement  of  which  their  rela¬ 
tions  might  be  placed  on  the  foot¬ 
ing  on  which  they  ought  to  stand. 
Spain,  by  the  nature  of  her  revo¬ 
lution,  and  by  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  has  been  attended 
has  excited  the  apprehensions  of 
several  great  powers.  England 
participated  in  these  apprehen¬ 
sions;  for  even  in  the  year  1820, 
she  foresaw  cases,  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  preserve 
with  Spain,  relations  of  peace  and 
good  understanding. 

France  is  more  interested  than 
any  other  power  in  the  events 
which  may  result  from  the  actual 
situation  of  that  monarchy.  But 
it  is  not  her  own  interests  alone 
which  are  compromised,  and  which 
she  must  keep  in  view  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances : — the  repose  of 
Europe,  and  the  maintenance  of 
those  principles  by  which  it  is 
guaranteed,  are  involved. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  knows 
that  these  are  the  sentiments  which 
dictated  the  conduct  of  France  at 
Verona ;  and  that  the  courts  which 
agreed  in  them  regarded  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  revolution,  and  of 
the  actual  state  of  Spain  as  being 
common  to  them  all;  that  they 
never  entertained  the  idea  that  it 
was  between  France  and  Spain 
alone  that  the  existing  difficulties 
needed  to  be  arranged ;  that  they 
considered  the  question  to  be 


“  wholly  European ;”  and  that  it  is 
in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  that 
the  measures  which  had  for  their 
object  the  bringing  about,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  an  amelioration  in  the  state  of 
a  country  so  highly  interesting  to 
Europe,  were  conceived  and  pro¬ 
posed— measures,  the  success  of 
which  would  have  been  complete¬ 
ly  secured,  if  England  had  thought 
she  could  concur  in  them. 

His  most  Christian  majesty,  who 
was  bound  to  weigh  these  consi¬ 
derations  maturely,  has  therefore 
thought  that  he  could  not  accept 
the  mediation  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  has  been  pleased  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  him.  He  sees,  however, 
with  pleasure  in  the  proposition, 
a  new  pledge  of  the  conciliatory 
disposition  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  thinks  that  with 
such  feelings,  that  government 
may  render  essential  service  to 
Europe,  by  offering  in  the  like 
manner  to  the  government  of 
Spain,  advice,  which  by  leading 
them  to  entertain  more  calm  views, 
might  produce  a  happy  influence 
on  the  internal  situation  of  that 
country. 

His  majesty  would  learn,  with 
the  liveliest  satisfaction,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  efforts.  Fie  would 
see  in  it  a  firm  ground  to  hope  for 
the  preservation  of  a  peace,  of  the 
great  value  of  which,  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  people  of  Europe 
cannot  but  be  deeply  sensible.  The 
undersigned  eagerly  embraces  the 
opportunity  of  renewing  to  his  ex¬ 
cellency  the  duke  of  Wellington 
the  assurances  of  his  high  con¬ 
sideration.  The  undersigned,  &c. 

(Signed)  Montmorency. 

No.  12. — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to 

the  Vicomte  de  Marcellus. 

Foreign  Office,  January  10,  1823. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty’s 
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principal  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  has  received  from 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  late  his 
majesty’s  plenipotentiary  at  the 
congress  of  Verona,  and  has  laid 
before  the  king  his  master,  the 
answer  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  of  his  most  Christian  ma¬ 
jesty,  to  the  official  note  in  which 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  his 
return  from  Verona,  tendered  to 
the  French  government  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  the  king,  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  differences  between  France 
and  Spain. 

The  undersigned  is  commanded 
to  address  to  M.  de  Marcellus, 
charge  d’affaires  of  his  most  Chris¬ 
tian  majesty,  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  note  of  his  excel¬ 
lency  the  duke  de  Montmorency, 
to  be  transmitted  by  M.  de  Mar¬ 
cellus  to  his  court. 

The  king  has  seen  with  plea¬ 
sure,  that  his  most  Christian  ma¬ 
jesty  does  justice  to  the  sentiments 
which  dictated  the  offer  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  mediation :  and  although  the 
view  which  is  taken  in  M.  de 
Montmorency’s  note,  of  the  nature 
of  the  differences  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  governments, 
has  induced  his  most  Christian  ma¬ 
jesty  to  decline  that  mediation,  the 
king  will  not  the  less  anxiously 
employ,  in  every  way  that  is  yet 
open  to  him,  those  “  conciliatory 
dispositions”  for  which  his  most 
Christian  majesty  gives  him  credit, 
to  bring  about  a  state  of  things 
less  menacing  to  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  than  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  present  position  of  those 
two  governments  towards  each 
other. 

The  British  cabinet  had  not  to 
learn  how  fearfully  the  tranquillity 
of  all  Europe  must  be  affected  by 
the  hostile  collision  of  France  and 
Spain.  Accordingly,  in  the  duke 


of  Wellington’s  official  note,  the 
“  adjustment”  of  the  supposed 
“  differences  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  governments,”  was 
stated  as  auxiliary  to  “  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  peace  of  the  world.” 
But  the  British  cabinet  certainly 
did  not  understand  the  question 
brought  forward  at  Verona,  by  the 
plenipotentiary  of  his  most  Chris¬ 
tian  majesty,  with  respect  to  the 
actual  situation  and  possible  con¬ 
duct  of  Spain ;  to  be  questions  in 
which  the  concern  of  France  was 
so  little  distinguishable  from  that 
of  other  powers,  as  the  duke  de 
Montmorency’s  note  represents  it. 

The  plenipotentiary  of  the  king 
of  France  solicited  from  his  most 
Christian  majesty’s  allies  a  declara¬ 
tion  : 

1st.  Whether,  if  France  should 
find  herself  obliged  to  recall  her 
minister  from  Madrid,  and  to 
break  off  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  Spain,  they  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  the  like  measure,  and 
to  recall  their  several  legations  ? 

2nd.  If  war  should  break  out 
between  France  and  Spain,  in  what 
form,  and  by  what  acts,  would 
they  afford  to  France  that  moral 
support,  which  would  give  to  her 
proceedings  the  whole  force  of  the 
alliance,  and  would  inspire  a  salu¬ 
tary  fear  into  the  revolutionists  of 
all  countries  ? 

3rd.  What  were  the  intentions 
of  the  several  powers,  both  as  to 
the  substance  and  the  form  of  the 
direct  assistance  which  they  would 
be  disposed  to  give  to  France,  in  a 
case  in  which,  upon  her  demand, 
their  active  intervention  should 
become  necessary  ? 

France,  therefore,  originated  the 
discussions  upon  Spanish  affairs  at 
Verona ;  and  the  answers  of  the 
three  continental  members  of  the 
alliance  were  addressed  to  the  cases 
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supposed,  and  to  the  support  de¬ 
manded,  by  France. 

In  common  with  the  three  con¬ 
tinental  powers,  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  his  majesty  considered  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  with 
Spain,  as  a  question  peculiarly 
French.  In  his  answer  (given  in 
simultaneously  with  those  of  the 
three  continental  powers)  to  the 
queries  of  the  French  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  and  in  all  the  discussions 
which  followed  thereupon,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  uniformly  alleged, 
as  one  of  his  reasons  for  not  assent¬ 
ing  to  the  propositions  of  M.  de 
Montmorency,  the  ignorance  of 
the  British  government  as  to  the 
antecedent  transactions  and  com¬ 
munications  (during  the  last  two 
years)  between  the  governments  of 
France  and  Spain. 

No  objection  was  stated  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part 
of  the  king  his  master,  to  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  of  France, 
within  her  own  frontier ;  measures 
which  the  right  of  self-defence 
plainly  authorized,  not  only  against 
the  danger  of  contagious  disease 
(in  which  they  professedly  origi¬ 
nated,  and  to  which,  till  the 
month  of  September,  they  were 
exclusively  ascribed),  but  against 
those  inconveniences  which  might 
possibly  arise  to  France  from  civil 
contest  in  a  country  separated  from 
France  only  by  a  conventional  line 
of  demarcation ;  against  the  moral 
infection  of  political  intrigue,  and 
against  the  violation  of  French 
territory  by  occasional  military  in¬ 
cursions.  But  it  appeared  to  his 
majesty’s  plenipotentiary  at  Verona 
to  be  necessary  and  just,  that,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  called  upon  to  promise 
eventually  the  support  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  to  measures  on  the  part 
of  France  which  were  likely  to 
lead  to  war  with  Spain,  opportu¬ 


nity  should  have  been  allowed  to 
his  government  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  those  measures  —  that 
the  cause  of  offence  given  by  Spain 
to  France  should  have  been  specifi¬ 
cally  defined. 

It  was  therefore  impossible  for 
his  majesty’s  plenipotentiary  to 
“  concur”  in  the  decisions  of  Ve¬ 
rona. 

It  remains  for  the  undersigned 
to  advert  to  that  part  of  the 
French  official  note,  which  appears 
to  insinuate  a  reproach  against  this 
country,  as  if  she  had  abandoned 
at  Verona,  opinions  which  she  had 
formerly  declared  with  respect  to 
the  affairs  of  Spain. 

“  England,”  it  is  said,  “  partook 
in  1820,  of  the  inquietude  which 
the  revolution  in  Spain  occasioned 
to  many  great  powers  ;  she  foresaw 
cases  in  which  it  might  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  preserve  with  Spain  the 
relations  of  good  intelligence  and 
peace.” 

The  undersigned  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say,  that  though  ques¬ 
tions  were  indeed  propounded  to 
England,  in  the  year  1820,  as  to 
possible  future  contingencies  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  so  far  from  “  fore¬ 
seeing  cases,”  and  deciding  upon 
the  conduct  which  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  them,  in  the  manner  here 
described,  the  British  government 
positively  declined  to  bind  itself, 
by  a  contingent  opinion,  to  any 
conditional  course  of  action. 

But  there  was  no  indisposition 
or  hesitation  to  avow  the  principles 
upon  which  the  opinion  of  England 
would  be  formed,  and  her  course 
of  action  regulated.  It  was  not 
only  declared  that  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  disclaimed  any  general 
right  of  interference  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  independent  nations ; 
but  it  was  specifically  stated,  that 
there  was  perhaps  no  country  of 
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equal  magnitude  with  Spain  whose 
internal  disturbances  would  be  so 
little  likely  to  menace  other  states 
with  that  direct  and  imminent 
danger,  which  could  alone,  in  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule,  justify 
foreign  interference. 

The  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  cases  brought  forward 
by  France  at  Verona,  was  as  direct 
as  it  was  consistent  with  the  for¬ 
mer  professions  of  the  British 
cabinet.  —  That  application  was 
further  enforced  by  other  consi¬ 
derations,  which,  though  they  had 
not  perhaps  been  distinctly  antici¬ 
pated  in  a  prospective  and  hypo¬ 
thetical  argument  bore  nevertheless 
with  undeniable  force  upon  the 
question  to  be  decided  at  Verona. 

Dangers  not  necessarily  arising 
from  the  existence  of  the  internal 
agitations  of  Spain,  might  never¬ 
theless  be  created  by  an  uncalled- 
for  and  injudicious  interposition  in 
them.  The  spirit  of  revolution, 
which,  shut  up  within  the  Pyren- 
nees,  might  exhaust  itself  in  strug¬ 
gles,  trying  indeed  to  Spain,  but 
harmless  to  her  neighbours,  it 
called  forth  from  within  those  pre¬ 
cincts  by  the  provocation  of  foreign 
attack,  might  find  perhaps  in  other 
countries  fresh  aliment  for  its  fury ; 
and  might  renew  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  miseries  of  the  five  and 
twenty  years  which  preceded  the 
peace  of  1815. 

For  these  and  abundant  other 
reasons,  the  voice  of  his  majesty's 
plenipotentiary  at  Verona  was  for 
peace.  The  preservation  of  ge¬ 
neral  peace  is  the  earnest  wish  and 
object  of  his  majesty ;  and  the 
undersigned  is  commanded  to  re¬ 
peat,  that  no  means  will  be  left 
unexhausted  by  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment,  which  the  impartial  em¬ 
ployment  of  good  offices  can  afford, 
to  soothe  the  irritation  at  present 
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unhappily  subsisting  between  the 
governments  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
consequences  of  which  no  human 
foresight  can  calculate.  The  un¬ 
dersigned,  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Canning. 

No.  IS.  * —  (Translation).  —  The 
Viscount  de  Chateaubriand  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning.  —  Re¬ 
ceived,  Jan.  27th. 

Paris,  Jan.  23,  1823. 
The  undersigned  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  of  his  most  Chris¬ 
tian  majesty,  has  laid  before  the 
king,  the  note,  dated  the  10th  of 
this  month  which  his  excellency, 
the  principal  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  of  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty,  has  addressed  to  viscount 
Marcellus.  He  has  been  com¬ 
manded  to  make  the  following  com¬ 
munication  to  his  excellency : 

The  cabinet  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  would  fall  into  a  serious 
error,  if  it  imagined  that  France 
had  represented  to  the  congress  of 
Verona,  the  question  of  Spain,  as 
having  for  her  an  interest  entirely 
separate  from  that  of  the  allied 
powers ;  that,  consequently  she  is 
inconsistent  when,  in  her  answer 
to  the  proposition  of  mediation 
made  by  England,  she  maintains 
that  that  question  is  “  wholly  Eu¬ 
ropean.” 

France,  since  the  transactions  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  closely  united 
with  the  courts,  who,  by  their 
efforts,  have  re-established  peace 
upon  the  continent.  Deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  sacred  obligation 
of  treaties,  she  will  fulfil  the 
duties  which  they  impose  upon  her : 

■ — one  of  the  duties  thus  required 
of  France  was,  to  make  known  to 
her  allies,  the  motives  which  had 
compelled  her  to  establish  an  army 
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of  observation  on  one  of  her  fron¬ 
tiers,,  and  to  explain  her  uneasiness 
on  approaching  events,,  of  which  it 
was  easy  to  calculate  the  chances. 
In  the  position  in  which  the  agi¬ 
tations  in  Spain  had  placed  her* 
common  prudence  required  that 
she  should  make  herself  acquainted 
with  the  part  which  the  allied 
powers  would  take,  in  the  event  of 
war  becoming  inevitable.^ 

This  line  of  conduct,  which  good 
sense  and  reason  pointed  out,  the 
duke  de  Montmorency  was  bound 
to  follow  at  Verona.  The  sove¬ 
reigns  were  of  opinion  (in  which 
the  French  government  con¬ 
cluded),  that  there  was  imminent 
danger  to  society,  in  that  military 
anarchy  in  Spain,  in  which  those 
principles  were  put  forth  anew, 
which,  during  thirty  years,  had 
occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  From  these  general  confer¬ 
ences,  particular  questions  natu¬ 
rally  arose ;  and  cases  which  were 
originally  involved  in  the  general 
interests,  became  the  subject  of 
specific  discussion. 

The  result  of  these  frank  com¬ 
munications  was,  that  France 
found  herself  placed  in  a  position 
to  act  separately  in  a  cause  wThich 
was,  as  it  were,  appropriated  to 
her,  without,  however,  separating 
her  policy  from  that  of  her  allies  ; 
so  that,  according  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  case  conveyed,  it 
might  be  said,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  question 
respecting  Spain  was  at  once 
“wholly  French,  and  wholly 
European.” 

The  undersigned,  flattering  him¬ 
self  that  he  has  given  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  first  objection  of  his 
Britannic  majesty’s  principal  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
another  point. 


The  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries 
have  not  forgotten,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  motive  alleged  by  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Wellington  at  Verona, 
for  not  explaining  himself  upon 
the  casus  foederis,  was,  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  his  government  of  the 
transactions  which  had  taken  place 
between  France  and  Spain,  from 
1820  to  1822.  That  objection 
was  removed  at  the  congress,  as  it 
will  he  here,  by  the  single  obser¬ 
vation,  that  the  grievances  of 
which  France  might  have  to  com¬ 
plain,  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish 
revolution,  were  unfortunately  of 
public  notoriety  !  and  this  is  what 
the  undersigned  will  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  develope  in  the  course  of 
this  note. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  reply 
to  an  observation  contained  in  the 
note  of  M.le  Due  de  Montmorency, 
dated  the  24th  December,  states 
that  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s  has 
never  admitted  that  there  was  a 
case  to  justify  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  might  refuse  to  bind  itself 
for  the  future  by  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  contingent  and  un¬ 
certain  events.  The  undersigned 
thinks,  however,  that  he  has 
reasons  for  not  doubting  that  in  a 
Memoire  drawn  up  by  the  cabinet 
of  London,  in  answer  to  a  despatch 
of  the  court  of  Russia,  and  com¬ 
municated  on  the  17th  May,  1820, 
by  sir  Charles  Stuart  to  the  French 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  an  opi¬ 
nion  is  pronounced  that  an  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain 
would  be  justifiable ;  1st,  if  the 
violence  of  the  persons  in  power 
led  them  to  an  attack  against  any 
other  states :  2nd,  if  Spain  at¬ 
tempted  to  possess  herself  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  or  to  effect  a  re-union  of 
the  two  states.  This  opinion  of 
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the  British  cabinet  appeared  at  the 
time  as  conformable  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  interests  of  Europe,  as  with 
particular  interests,  to  the  care  of 
which  every  government  has  an 
acknowledged  right  to  attend. 

The  undersigned  regrets,  that 
he  cannot  coincide  in  opinion  with 
his  Britannic  majesty’s  principal 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
as  to  the  little  danger  to  which 
the  Spanish  revolution  exposes  the 
other  powers  of  Europe.  The 
state  of  modern  civilization  brings 
one  nation  into  communication 
with  all  others,  however  com¬ 
pletely  it  may  be  insulated  by 
geographical  position.  France, 
especially,  the  only  country  whose 
frontier  touches  that  of  Spain, 
suffers  considerably  from  the  trou¬ 
bles  which  agitate  the  kingdom  of 
F erdinand. — A  revolution  which 
seems  to  have  taken  for  its  model, 
that  of  which  the  traces  are  not 
yet  effaced,  awakens  and  agitates 
in  the  bosom  of  France  a  host  of 
passions  and  recollectioris. — Innu¬ 
merable  proofs  exist  that  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  of  Spain  and  France  are 
in  close  connexion ;  and  in  all  the 
military  conspiracies  tried  by  the 
French  tribunals,  the  name  and 
the  hope  of  the  Cortes  have  inva¬ 
riably  appeared.  Offenders  escaped 
from  justice  have  found  an  asylum 
in  the  Peninsula,  where  they 
menace  and  insult  with  impunity, 
the  monarchy  and  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons. — Libels  written  in 
French,  and  printed  in  Spain,  are 
scattered  abroad  amongst  the  army 
of  observation,  for  the  purpose  of 
corrupting  it.  And  even  in  the 
English  papers  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  has  seen  that  our  soldiers 
were  excited  to  revolt  in  the  name 
of  Spain.  These  facts  were  ad¬ 
mitted  by  implication  by  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  when,  in 


his  diplomatic  notes  he  extended 
his  approbation  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  army  of  observation. 
The  very  note  to  which  the  under¬ 
signed  has  now  the  honour  to 
reply,  confirms  all  that  he  here  ad¬ 
vances,  in  citing  the  following  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  noble  duke  : — < 

The  duke  of  Wellington  made 
no  objection  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  his  master,  to  the  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  taken  by  France 
on  her  own  frontiers,  whilst  these 
measures  were  evidently  authorized 
by  the  right  of  defending  herself, 
not  only  against  the  dangers  of 
infectious  disease,  but  also  against 
the  moral  contagion  of  political 
intrigue ;  and  finally,  against  the 
violation  of  the  French  territory 
by  casual  military  incursions.” — 
This  admission  is  remarkable,  and 
besides,  did  not  Piedmont  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  rise 
in  the  name  of  the  Cortes  ;  and  is 
any  other  proof  required,  that  the 
Spanish  revolution  may  pass  the 
limits  of  the  Pyrennees  ?  France 
then  has  the  right  to  defend  her¬ 
self  against  moral  contagion.  It 
is  equally  necessary  for  her  to  se¬ 
cure  herself  against  dangers  of 
another  sort,  since  the  French 
territory  has  been  thrice  violated 
by  the  constitutional  troops  of 
Spain. 

That  France,  disquieted  in  her 
interior,  and  armed  on  her  fron¬ 
tiers  for  her  defence,  should  be 
under  an  imperious  necessity  to 
escape  from  a  position  so  painful 
to  her,  is  what  it  is  impossible  not 
to  acknowledge.  Like  the  British 
government,  she  sincerely  desires 
peace.  She  would  not  have  hesi¬ 
tated,  in  concert  with  her  allies,  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  England, 
if  the  discussion  of  specific  interests 
were  in  question ;  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  establish  a  basis  of  nego- 
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tiation  upon  political  theories,  and 
of  arbitration  upon  principles. 

For  the  same  reason  France 
could  not  accede  to  the  proposal 
which  M.  de  San  Miguel  made  on 
the  12  th  of  this  month,  to  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  en¬ 
gage  that  power  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
governments — an  intervention  use¬ 
less,  at  the  least,  since  it  appears  that 
it  would  have  no  other  object  than 
measures  relative  to  the  army  of 
observation. 

If  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  is  sin¬ 
cere  in  its  communications,  does  it 
need  an  intermediate  channel  to 
transmit  them  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuilleries?  The  latter  does  not 
fear  to  explain  itself.  Even  re¬ 
cently  it  has  made  known  the 
reasonable  conditions,  by  means  of 
which  a  speedy  reconciliation  might 
be  effected. 

The  comte  de  la  Garde  has  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  communicate  con¬ 
fidentially  to  sir  William  A’Court 
the  king’s  benevolent  intentions. 
His  most  Christian  majesty  de¬ 
mands,  that  his  Catholic  majesty, 
should,  of  himself,  and  by  his  own 
authority,  apply  the  necessary  mo¬ 
difications  to  the  institutions  which 
have  been  imposed  on  the  crown 
of  Spain  by  the  revolt  of  a  few 
soldiers. 

To  this  free  concession  by  king 
Ferdinand,  of  the  corrected  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  king  of  France  thinks 
I  that  it  would  be  proper  to  add,  a 
i  full  and  complete  amnesty,  for  all 
political  acts  committed  from  1822, 
up  to  the  day  of  promulgating  the 
royal  concession. — Thus  would 
disappear  from  the  Spanish  consti- 
.  tution,  the  defects,  in  substance, 
i  and  in  form,  which  endanger  all 
s  legitimate  monarchies.  The  under- 
I  signed  feels  persuaded,  that  pro- 
Vol.  LXV. 


positions  so  just  and  so  moderate 
will  obtain  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  cabinets  of  Europe. 

The  French  government  having 
made  every  sort  of  sacrifice  to  the 
desire  of  avoiding  war ;  having 
struggled,  perhaps  too  long,  against 
public  opinion,  roused  by  the  pro¬ 
vocations  of  Spain — has  at  length 
reached  that  last  limit  of  conces¬ 
sion  which  no  power,  that  respects 
itself,  can  with  impunity  over-step. 
Injured  in  her  essential  interests,, 
France,  without  ceasing  to  offer 
the  most  ardent  prayers  for  peace, 
can  no  longer  shut  her  eyes  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  her.  She 
has  already  taken,  and  she  will 
continue  to  take,  the  measures  best 
calculated  for  putting  an  end  to  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  which  com¬ 
promises  alike  her  safety,  her  ho¬ 
nour,  and  her  dignity.  Whatever 
may  be  the  event,  France  will 
always  have  pleasure  in  relying  on 
the  good  offices  of  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  has  again  been 
pleased  to  renew  to  her  the  propo¬ 
sal.  She  will  herself  use  her  ut¬ 
most  endeavour  to  draw  closer  the 
ties  which  so  happily  unite  the 
two  monarchies,  and  the  two 
people. 

(Signed)  Chateaubriand. 

No  14.— -Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to 
Sir  Charles  Stuart. 

Foreign  Office,  January  28,  1823. 

Sir ; — Shortly  after  I  had  des¬ 
patched  the  messenger  yesterday, 
M.  de  Marcellus  delivered  to  me 
the  official  answer  of  M.  de  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  to  the  note  addressed 
by  me  to  M.  de  Marcellus  on  the 
10th  instant. 

As  it  appears  from  your  excel¬ 
lency’s  despatch  of  the  24th,  which 
also  reached  me  yesterday,  that  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  though  he  stated 
to  your  excellency  the  substance  of 
H* 
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this  note>  had  not  furnished  you 
with  a  copy  of  it*  I  think  it  right  to 
inclose  a  copy  for  your  information. 

Upon  a  first  consideration  I  am 
by  no  means  sure,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reply  officially  to  this 
note  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  ; 
since  it  in  effect  admits  all  the 
material  propositions  of  the  note 
to  which  it  is  an  answer. 

The  questions  brought  forward 
by  France  at  Verona  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  been  French  ques¬ 
tions,  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  in  my  note  described  to  have 
been  such ;  that  is  to  say,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  France  is  stated  in  those 
questions  not  as  distinct  from  the 
interest  of  Europe,  but  as  more 
immediate  : — and  it  is  not  denied, 
that  the  refusal  of  his  majesty’s 
plenipotentiary  to  concur  in  the 
decisions  of  Verona,  was  founded 
on  the  omission  by  France  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  any  specific  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment. 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand’s  note,  while  the 
assertion  of  my  note  of  the  10th 
instant,  that  Great  Britain  had  in 
1820  declined  anticipating  hypo¬ 
thetical  cases  in  which  it  might  be 
impossible  to  remain  at  peace  with 
Spain,  is  disputed ;  the  only  two 
cases  which  are  cited  in  exception 
to  that  assertion,  are  cases  wholly 
independent  of  the  principle  of  in¬ 
terference  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  other  nations. 

It  is  averred,  that  we  admitted 
the  necessity  of  war  against  Spain; 
first,  if  Spain  herself  should  be 
guilty  of  aggression  against  other 
states,  and  secondly  and  specifically, 
if  she  should  attempt  to  possess 
herself  of  Portugal. 

Unquestionably,  with  respect  to 
either  of  those  cases.  Great  Britain 
would  admit,  not  only  prospectively 


and  hypothetically,  and  as  to  Spain, 
but  positively  and  directly  as  to 
any  power  whatever,  that  aggres¬ 
sion  against  any  of  its  neighbours- 
would  justify  war ;  and  that  ag¬ 
gression  against  Portugal  would 
impose  upon  Great  Britain  the1 
duty  of  protecting  her  ally. 

But  these  admissions  leave  the 
question  as  to  the  right  of  inters 
ference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
where  it  was. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand’s  note  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  nature  of  the  demands 
intended  to  be  made  by  France 
upon  Spain,  and  takes  credit  for 
the  moderation  of  them ;  your  ex¬ 
cellency  will  not  fail  to  observe, 
that  our  difference  with  France 
and  the  allies  throughout,  is  not 
as  to  the  arrangements  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  obtain  from 
Spain,  but  as  to  the  principle  upon 
which  France  and  the  allies  pro¬ 
pose  to  require  them. 

We  disclaim  for  ourselves,  and 
deny  for  other  powers,  the  right 
of  requiring  any  changes  in  the 
internal  institutions  of  independent 
states,  with  the  menace  of  hostile 
attack  in  case  of  refusal.  The 
moderation  of  such  demands  in  no 
degree  justifies  in  our  eyes  such  a 
mode  of  enforcing  them  ;  and  this 
distinction  it  is  the  more  important 
to  keep  steadily  in  view,  and  to  i 
impress  upon  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  at  a  moment  when,  for  their 
sake,  and  at  their  desire,  we  are 
suggesting  to  Spain,  in  a  tone  ol 
friendly  counsel,  alterations  similar 
to  those  which  France  is  proposing, 
as  the  alternative  of  hostilities. 

Your  excellency  will  speak  in 
this  sense  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
when  you  acknowledge  on  my  part 
the  receipt  of  his  official  note 
from  the  general  tone  of  which 
and  from  ths  friendliness  of  its  ex- 
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pressions  towards  this  country,  you 
will  inform  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
that  his  majesty’s  government 
derives  the  liveliest  satisfaction  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  views 
with  deep  regret  the  tendency  of 
that  part  of  the  note  which  appears 
to  indicate  an  expectation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  with  Spain.  I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Canning. 


Class  B. — Paris  and  Madrid. 

No.  6. — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to 

sir  William  A’Court. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  Dec.  29,  1822. 

Sir  Charles  Stuart  has  transmit¬ 
ted  the  answer  of  the  French 
government  to  the  official  note 
presented  by  the  duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  at  Paris.  In  that  answer  (of 
which  I  inclose  a  copy*),  the 
French  government,  while  it  de¬ 
clines  accepting  the  proffered  me¬ 
diation  of  his  majesty,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  specific 
point  of  difference,  to  the  removal 
or  explanation  of  which  mediation 
can  be  distinctly  applied,  expresses 
nevertheless  the  pleasure  with 
which  it  views  the  (t  conciliatory 
dispositions”  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  hope  which  it 
derives  from  those  dispositions,  of 
the  continuance  of  peace  in  Europe. 

Sir  C.  Stuart  at  the  same  time, 
reports  to  me,  the  instructions 
which  have  been  transmitted  by 
the  French  government  to  their 
ministers  at  Madrid.f  M.  de  Mar- 
cellus  has  been  with  me  this  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  making,  by 
order  of  his  government,  a  similar 
communication. 

As  the  object  at  Verona  was  to 

•  See  No.  12,  in  Verona  and  Paris 
papers. 

•f  Despatch  from  M.  de  Villele  to  M. 
Lagarde,  dated  Paris,  December  25, 
1822. 


induce  us  to  make  common  cause 
with  all ;  so  the  object  of  France, 
since  she  has  to  a  certain  degree 
re-considered  for  herself  the  mea¬ 
sures  framed  at  Verona,  appears  to 
be,  to  induce  us  to  concur  in  her 
separate  and  mitigated  measure. 

The  truth  is,  as  you  are  aware, 
that  our  objection  to  joining  in 
the  measures  settled  at  Verona  was 
an  objection  of  principle,  not  of 
degree;  an  objection  not  capable 
therefore  of  being  overcome  by  a 
mere  modification  of  the  execution 
of  them. 

It  would  have  been  idle  to  offer 
our  mediation  to  France,  if  we 
had  been  prepared  to  unite  with 
her  in  the  conditional  menace  con¬ 
tained  in  the  despatch  which  she 
has  now  addressed  to  her  minister 
at  Madrid — a  menace  softened  per¬ 
haps  in  its  terms,  and  less  precise 
as  to  the  conditions  on  which  it 
depends  than  those  of  the  other  con¬ 
tinental  powers,  but  still  vicious  in 
principle,  as  at  once  demanding  of 
Spain  something  to  be  done  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  internal  con¬ 
cerns,  and  denouncing  (in  however 
comparatively  distant  and  obscure 
a  manner)  war  as  the  consequence 
of  refusal. 

In  speaking  to  M.  de  San  Mi¬ 
guel  upon  the  subject  of  those  in¬ 
structions,  you  will  disclaim  for 
your  government  any  participation 
in  this  proceeding  of  the  French 
government.  But  you  will  avow 
the  deep  interest  which  the  king, 
our  master,  feels  in  the  agitations 
now  prevailing  in  Spain  ;  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  anxious  hope  that  the  Span¬ 
ish  government  and  nation  may 
avoid  any  excess,  either  in  action 
or  in  language  ;  and  his  majesty’s 
unabated  desire,  to  employ  his 
good  offices,  in  whatever  way  may 
be  most  useful  to  Spain,  for  avert¬ 
ing  the  dangers  with  which  she  is 

H*  2 
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threatened,,  and  for  reconciling  her 
to  France  and  to  all  Europe. 

No.  8. — Sir  William  A’Court  to 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning. — Re¬ 
ceived  January  2,  1823. 

(Extract.)  Madrid,  Dec.  24,  1822. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  arrived,  and  has 
delivered  to  me  your  despatches  of 
the  9th  ultimo.  I  am  now  really 
inclined  to  believe  that  we  shall 
come  to  an  amicable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  termination  of  our  discussions 
with  the  Spanish  government. 

My  conversation  with  M.  San 
Miguel  this  morning  began  by  his 
pulling  from  his  pocket  a  large 
roll  of  papers,  with  which,  he  said, 
he  was  going  down  immediately  to 
the  Cortes,  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
questing  authority  from  that  body, 
to  settle  every  question  at  issue 
between  England  and  Spain. 

“We  are  sure  of  England,”  he 
said,  ee  and  satisfied  with  her  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  Cortes 
will  enable  us  to  make  her  satisfied 
with  Spain.  We  cannot  expect 
her  to  range  herself  on  our  side, 
nor  to  send  troops  or  fleets  to  assist 
us  ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  she 
will  never  assist  our  enemies,  nor 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of 
invading  us.  It  is  moreover  so 
much  her  interest  to  prevent  war 
breaking  out  between  us  and 
France,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  ask  for  her  mediation. — There 
is  certainly  nothing  to  induce  us  to 
ask  for  such  a  mediation  at  present; 
but  we  are  at  sea,  surrounded  by 
dangers,  and  menaced  by  storms, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  we 
may  not  yet  require  a  friendly 
hand.  But  we  see  nothing  yet  to 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  ask  any 
mediation,  nor  have  we  at  present 
any  intention  to  solicit  one.” 

I  have  thought  it  adviseable,  sir, 
to  repeat  to  you  this  conversation, 


that  you  may  be  able  to  draw  from 
it  your  own  conclusion  as  to  the 
probability  of  our  mediation  being 
solicited.  I  am  myself  of  opinion 
that  such  a  step  will  never  be 
resorted  to,  till  every  other  hope 
has  failed :  and  certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  the  despatches  from 
Paris,  nor  in  the  conversations  or 
conduct  of  general  Lagarde,  to 
make  this  government  despair  of 
avoiding  a  war  without  our  medi- 
ation. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  9*)“-Memoran- 

dum  by  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  for  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset. 

London,  January  6,  1823* 

It  is  important  to  make  the  Spa¬ 
niards  feel,  that  a  king  being  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  government  of  their 
country,  and  a  part  of  their  sys¬ 
tem,  as  established  by  themselves 
— it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  equal- 
necessity,  that  the  powers  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  assigned  to  the  king  in  the 
system,  should  be  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  perform  his  duties,  and  such 
as,  in  reason,  a  king  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with. 

If  the  situation  of  the  king  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be — if  he  has 
not  the  power  to  protect  himself, 
and  those  employed  under  him,  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty  in 
the  service  of  the  public  :  and  if 
the  king  has  not  reason  to  be' 
satisfied,  that  the  power  allotted  to 
him  by  the  law  is  sufficient — the 
country  will  never  be  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  be  the  system  of 
government  what  it  may. 

There  will  be  perpetual,  succes¬ 
sive,  royalist  insurrections  in  one 
part  of  the  country  or  the  other  ; 
and  the  king  and  his  government 
will  be  objects  of  never-ceasing 
jealously  and  distrust. 

The  family  connexion  between 
his  Catholic  majesty  and  the  king 
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of  F ranee — and  the  interest  which 
the  latter  naturally  feels  for  the 
welfare  of  the  former — will  occa¬ 
sion  a  perpetual  irritation  between 
the  two  countries,  so  long  as  the 
situation  of  the  king  in  Spain  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be  :  which  it 
may  be  expected  will,  sooner  or 
later,  occasion  war,  and  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  weaker  country. 

Thus,  then,  those  Spaniards  who 
really  desire  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  their  country,  must  look  to  an 
alteration  of  their  constitution, 
which  shall  have  for  its  object,  to 
give  the  king  the  power  of  exe¬ 
cuting  his  office.  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  see  any  objection  to  this 
alteration,  either  in  the  antecedent 
conduct  of  the  king,  or  in  the  ap¬ 
prehension  that  his  Catholic  ma¬ 
jesty  will  abuse  the  power  thus 
confided  to  him.  The  king  will 
feel  the  advantages  of  the  position 
in  which  he  shal]  find  himself,  and 
will  have  no  motive  for  wishing  to 
overthrow  the  system  established, 
particularly  if  the  alteration  is 
made  in  concert  with  him :  and, 
moreover,  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  the  exertions  of  those  indivi¬ 
duals  who  have  prevented  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  from  being  overthrown, 
will  preserve  that  to  be  established, 
even  though  the  king  should  be 
desirous  of  overthrowing  it,  by  the 
abuse  of  the  power  entrusted  to 
him. 

This  will  be  the  case  particular¬ 
ly,  if  the  proposed  alterations  of 
the  system  are  concerted  with  the 
king.  Indeed,  no  other  mode  of 
making  those  alterations  can  have 
the  desired  effect :  as,  if  they  are 
not  made  in  concert  with  the  king, 
his  Catholic  majesty  will  not  cor¬ 
dially  carry  into  execution  the 
system  proposed ;  and,  both  king 
and  people  being  dissatisfied,  there 
will  still  be  the  same  causes  for 


internal  disturbance  and  for  ex¬ 
ternal  war  as  exist  at  present.  The 
concert  with  the  ldng  on  the  alter¬ 
ations  must  be  a  real  one  :  and  the 
king  must  be  satisfied,  that  the  con¬ 
stitution,  as  altered,  will  secure 
the  foundations  of  his  power  over 
the  executive  government,  and  will 
give  him  the  means  of  protecting 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  ser¬ 
vants. 

Neither  do  I  see  any  reason  for 
deferring  to  make  these  alterations 
in  the  recent  transactions  of  foreign 
powers.  Those  transactions  are  all 
professedly  defensive.  F ranee  pro¬ 
fesses,  by  her  Army  of  Observa¬ 
tion,  to  be  defensive;  and  declares 
that  she  will  not  pass  the  frontier, 
excepting  on  the  occurrence  of 
certain  cases.  The  alterations  of 
the  constitution,  on  the  principles 
proposed,  would  render  those  cases 
so  improbable,  as  that  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Army  of  Observation 
would  be  an  useless  expense ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
immediately  withdrawn. 

Then,  another  advantage  which 
would  result  from  this  alteration 
in  aid  of  internal  tranquillity  is, 
that  France  would  most  probably 
immediately  adopt  some  efficient 
measure  to  prevent  the  assembly 
of  the  royalists  within  the  French 
frontier.  All  Spaniards  who  pass 
the  frontier,  might  be  ordered  to 
reside  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
frontier,  as  to  render  their  in¬ 
trigues  or  their  operations  within 
the  Spanish  frontier  nearly  impossi¬ 
ble  ;  and  thus  the  asylum  given  in 
France  to  persons  of  this  descrip- 
ti<  n,  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Spain. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Span¬ 
iards  must  see,  that  all  the  sources  of 
the  prosperity  of  their  country  are- 
nearly  destroyed ;  and  that  the 
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very  foundations  of  social  order 
and  government,  are  in  a  state  of 
risk.  There  is  no  trade,  no  private 
or  public  revenue:  the  national 
property  cannot  be  sold  :  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  national  debt  cannot  be 
paid ;  nor  can  the  army,  or  any  of 
the  public  servants  or  establish¬ 
ments  ;  and  no  money  can  be  bor¬ 
rowed. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  monied  people  in  Europe, 
will  not  lend  their  money  to  Spain, 
till  they  shall  see  a  system  prevail 
in  that  country,  which  shall  afford 
some  hope  of  the  re-establishment 
and  permanence  of  peace  and  good 
order. 

If  all  this  be  true-— if  it  be  true, 
besides,  that  the  best  chance  that 
Spain  has  of  coming  to  some  ar¬ 
rangement  with  her  colonies,  is  to 
be  found  in  some  settlement  of  her 
internal  dissensions  and  distrac¬ 
tions,  it  is  impossible  that  any  rea¬ 
sonable  Spaniard  can  doubt  that 
the  time  is  come  to  effect  those  al¬ 
terations  which  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  points  out  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary. 

No.  10.— -Mr.  Secretary  Canning 
to  Sir  W.  A'Court. 

Foreign  Office,  January  6,  1823. 

Sir ; — This  despatch  will  be  de¬ 
livered  to  you  by  lord  Fitzroy  So¬ 
merset,  who  has  the  goodness  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Madrid 
(without  any  official  character),  in 
the  hope  of  being  useful  to  you  in 
the  very  difficult  and  complicated 
state  of  your  present  negotiations, 
through  his  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  prominent  characters, 
among  military  and  other  public 
men,  in  Spain;  and  through  the 
knowledge  which  he  possesses,  and 
is  known  to  possess,  of  the  views 
and  opinions  of  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington. 


There  may  be  those  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Cortes,  or  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  executive  government, 
who  would  listen  to  friendly  coun¬ 
sels,  coming  from  a  man  to  whom 
Spain  is  so  deeply  indebted  as  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  and  to  whom 
her  welfare  is  naturally  so  dear, 
from  the  very  services  which  he 
has  had  the  glory  of  rendering  to 
her,  though  they  might  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  any  other  suggestions. 

The  object  of  England  is,  to 
preserve  the  peace,  of  which  her 
exertions  have  prevented  the  im¬ 
mediate  interruption.  But  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  peace  can¬ 
not  be  preserved,  if  things  remain 
in  their  present  state,  both  at  Ma¬ 
drid  and  on  the  frontier  of  Spain. 

France  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  withdraw  her  army  of  observa¬ 
tion,  without  some  assurances  from 
Spain,  which  she  may  plead  as  sa¬ 
tisfactory.  We  ask  no  such  as¬ 
surances  for  ourselves,  and  tve  an¬ 
nex  no  penalty  to  the  refusing  or 
withholding  them :  but  it  would 
enable  us  to  do  much,  that  such 
assurances  should  voluntarily  be 
given  to  us ;  and  perhaps  they  may 
be  given  less  reluctantly  through 
the  confidential  friend  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  than  directly  to 
yourself,  even  if  you  were  autho¬ 
rized  officially  to  receive  them. 
The  interval  is  precious,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  not  be  thrown 
away. 

I  inclose  to  you  a  copy  of  a  let¬ 
ter*  which  I  address  to  lord  Fitz¬ 
roy  Somerset,  and  of  a  memoran¬ 
dum  with  which  he  is  furnished  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington. 

You  will  see  that  he  is  to  con¬ 
sult  your  judgment  as  to  the  occa¬ 
sions  on  which,  and  the  indivi¬ 
duals  with  whom,  it  may  be  expe- 


*  No.  S,  aud  Inclosure  therein. 
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dient  that  he  should  enter  into 
communication;  that  he  will  re¬ 
peat  to  you  whatever  passes  in  such 
conferences;  and  that  the  length 
of  his  stay  and  the  time  of  his  de¬ 
parture  are  to  be  determined  with 
your  advice.  I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Canning. 

No.  12. — Sir  William  AT  our  t  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning. — .Re¬ 
ceived  Jan.  9,  1823. 

(Extract.)  Madrid,  Decern.  26,  1822. 

I  saw  M.  de  San  Miguel  again 
this  morning,  who  continued  to 
speak  in  the  same  friendly  tone  as 
during  our  last  conference,  and 
repeated  his  assurances  that  every 
.thing  respecting  our  claims  should 
be  arranged  to  our  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  provided  the  Cortes  granted 
him  the  faculties  he  demanded.—* 
This  I  trust  will  be  done. 

In  the  course  of  this  conference 
M.  de  San  Miguel  said,  that  he 
fully  understood  our  position,  and 
our  friendly  intentions  towards 
Spain ;  which  arose  indeed  from  a 
conviction  of  our  own  interests. 
It  never  could  tally  with  English 
policy  that  France  should  be  in 
military  occupation  of  Spain. 

He  then  added,  that,  from  every 
report  which  had  lately  reached 
him,  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
war  was  likely  to  take  place.  The 
Congress  was  over,  and  the  great 
continental  sovereigns  had  retired 
to  their  respective  states,  leaving 
every  thing  to  France  :  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  France  was 
by  no  means  in  those  decidedly 
hostile  intentions  which  there  had 
once  been  reason  to  apprehend. 

With  respect  to  the  possibility 
of  any  future  solicitation  of  Bri¬ 
tish  mediation,  he  gave  me  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  was  a  question  of  so 
delicate  a  nature,  and  necessarily 


so  dependent  upon  contingencies, 
that  he  wished,  at  present,  to  say 
nothing  upon  the  subject.  If  ever 
such  a  solicitation  took  place,  it 
would  be  done  in  the  most  open, 
frank,  and  unreserved  manner,  by 
an  official  written  document,  which 
should  leave  no  doubt  upon  the 
mind  of  one  party,  as  to  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  other. 

I  shall  draw  no  inferences  from 
this  conversation,  nor  argue  upon 
the  probability  or  non-probability 
of  our  mediation  being  solicited; 
as  you,  sir,  will  be  much  better 
able  to  judge  correctly  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  from  the  communications  you 
receive  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries.  This 
despatch  will  be  forwarded  by  a 
Spanish  messenger,  who  leaves 
Madrid  for  London,  either  this 
evening  or  to-morrow  morning. 

No.  13. — Mr.  Secretary  Canning 

to  Sir  William  A’Court. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  Jan.  11,  1823. 

I  was  about  to  send  this  mes¬ 
senger  to  you  the  day  before  yes¬ 
terday,  with  my  despatch  of  that 
date,  when  your’s  by  the  Spanish 
messenger  arrived,. 

Its  contents,  though  not  con¬ 
clusive,  are  highly  interesting;  and 
if  the  hopes  which  you  hold  out, 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
our  claims,  are  realised,  you  will 
have  rendered  a  great  service  to 
your  country. 

You  have  judged  quite  correctly 
in  not  pressing  the  mediation  of 
his  majesty.  The  refusal  of  the 
French  government  puts  any  for¬ 
mal  exercise  of  it  now  out  of  the 
question.  But,  substantially,  our 
good  offices  may  do  all  that  the 
most  regularly  accepted  mediation 
could  have  done. 

The  position,  in  which  the  Spa¬ 
nish  and  French  governments 
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stand  towards  each  other,  cannot 
last.  Every  day  brings  with  it 
the  hazard  of  an  accidental  infrac¬ 
tion  of  peace  on  the  frontiers ;  and 
the  smallest  such  infraction  might 
confound  all  our  hopes  and  en¬ 
deavours.  Till  France  shall  with¬ 
draw  her  Army  of  Observation, 
there  is  no  security  against  such 
hazards.  France  cannot  withdraw 
her  army  (it  is  fair  to  admit)  with¬ 
out  some  cause  to  assign  for  doing 
so.  The  only  cause  to  be  assigned 

must  be  some  satisfactorv  assurances 

•/ 

received  from  Spain.  Spain  may  be 
reluctant  to  give  such  assurances  to 
France,  under  the  apparent  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  menace.  But  she  may 
confide  them  to  us,  who  neither 
require  them,  nor  threaten  any 
consequence  of  with-holding  them. 
If  Spain  has  griefs  against  France, 
she  may,  in  like  manner,  confide  to 
us  the  statement  of  them,  as  an 
inducement  to  France  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  less  concession. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things,  on  which 
depends  the  fearful  alternative  of 
peace  or  war.  We  earnestly  desire 
the  former  ;  not  only  for  our  own 
interest,  as  M.  de  San  Miguel  sug¬ 
gests,  but  for  the  larger  interests 
of  Europe  (those  of  Spain  herself 
included),  in  which  ultimately,  if 
not  immediately,  our  own  no  doubt 
may  be  involved. 

We  wish  for  peace,  therefore, 
in  Europe:  but  peace  for  ourselves 
we  are  determined,  at  all  events, 
to  preserve  ;  and  should  our  efforts 
to  maintain  it  between  France  and 
Spain  prove  abortive,  we  shall 
have  the  consolation  to  have  dis¬ 
charged  the  duty  towards  both,  of 
a  faithful  and  disinterested  ally ; 
and  shall  retire  thenceforth  within 
the  limits  of  a  strict  neutrality. 

This  last  topic  you  cannot  state 
too  clearly,  nor  press  too  strongly 


upon  M.  San  Miguel;  as  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  may  wish 
to  inspire  him  with  the  notion  that 
the  anxiety  which  we  manifest  to 
rescue  Spain  from  the  war,  is  an 
earnest  of  a  determination  to  join 
her  in  the  war,  if  it  should  come 
upon  her.  I  have  discouraged  in 
the  most  decisive  manner  some  ob¬ 
scure  indications  of  a  wish  and 
hope  of  this  kind,  in  the  Spanish 
mission  in  this  country. 

No.  14. — Sir  William  A’Court  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning.  —  Re¬ 
ceived  Jan.  20. 

Madrid,  January  7,  1823. 

Sir ; — Long  before  this  despatch 
can  reach  you,  the  final  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  cabinets  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries, 
will  have  left  little  doubt  on  your 
mind  as  to  the  probable  issue  of 
the  negotiations  (if  negotiations 
they  may  be  called)  undertaken 
with  the  government  here. 

It  is  therefore  unnecessarv  for 
me  to  do  more  than  give  a  suc¬ 
cinct  statement  of  events  in  this 
capital,  from  the  period  of  their 
arrival  to  the  moment  of  writing 
this  despatch. 

The  French  minister,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  had  the  start 
of  his  colleagues,  having  received 
his  letters  two  or  three  days  earlier 
than  they  received  theirs.  He 
made  use  of  this  time  to  give  that 
favourable  impression  of  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  his  government,  to 
which  his  attention  appears  to  have 
been  directed  by  his  instructions  ; 
and  he  had  already  prepared  the 
Spanish  government  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  position  in  which 
France  had  placed  herself,  long 
before  any  intimation  could  be 
given,  by  the  representatives  of 
the  other  continental  powers,  of 
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the  intentions  of  their  respective 
courts. 

The  Spanish  government,  thus 
set  comparatively  at  ease  with  res¬ 
pect  to  France,  and  sure  of  the 
neutrality  of  England,  could  not 
he  expected  to  pay  any  very  great 
attention  to  the  vague  suggestions 
of  three  distant  powers,  couched 
in  language  very  far  from  con- 
ciliatory.  Instead  then  of  anv 
intimidation  being  exhibited,  or 
any  point  being  yielded,  the  tone 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  that  of  conscious 
security.  No  written  answer  to 
the  several  communications  has 
indeed  been  given but  it  has 
been  promised :  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that,  when  it 
arrives,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in 
the  sense  which  this  feeling  would 
naturally  dictate  ;  and  that  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Austrian,  Russian, 
and  Prussian  representatives  must 
necessarily  follow.  The  French 
minister  will  remain. 

I  must  do  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  the  justice  to  say,  that,  so 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  it  has  not 
assumed  any  improper  manner,  or 
exhibited  any  extraordinary  pre¬ 
sumption  upon  the  present  occasion. 
M.  de  San  Miguel,  indeed,  in  his 
conversations  with  me,  since  the 
arrival  of  the  despatches  above- 
mentioned,  has  spoken  in  a  tone  of 
much  greater  moderation,  and  has 
held  out  much  greater  hopes  for 
the  future,  than  he  ever  ventured 
to  express  before : — he  more  than 
insinuated,  that  modifications  might 
be  effected,  whenever  the  country 
should  be  relieved  from  the  danger 
of  foreign  interference. 

The  contents  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  made  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  digested  by  the  public, 
to  allow  me  to  speak  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  general  feeling. 


Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  do 
not  observe  any  very  great  efferves¬ 
cence;  nor  do  I,  as  yet,  see  any 
reason  to  fear  that  any  personal  in¬ 
sults  will  be  offered  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 
The  town  remains  perfectly  tran¬ 
quil.  I  have  done,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do,  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  allay  the  irritation  which 
may  exist,  and  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  violent  measures.  The 
friendly  and  cordial  footing  upon 
which  M.  San  Miguel  and  I  now 
stand,  makes  me  hope  that  my  en¬ 
deavours  will  not  be  entirely  use¬ 
less.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  William  A’Court* 

No.  15. — Sir  William  A’Court  ta 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning.  —  Re¬ 
ceived  Jan.  20. 

Madrid,  January  10,  1823. 

Sir ; — The  despatches  received 
and  communicated  to  this  govern¬ 
ment,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
three  continental  powers,  were 
yesterday  presented  and  read  to 
the  Cortes,  by  M.  de  San  Miguel, 
in  a  public  sitting.  He  at  the 
same  time  read  the  answer  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Spanish  minister  at 
Paris, but  previously  communicated 
to  M.  Lagarde;  and  the  despatches 
addressed  to  the  Spanish  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  courts  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  in  answer  to 
the  communications  made  by  the 
respective  charges  d’affaires  of  those 
powers  residing  here. 

The  answer  to  the  French  des¬ 
patch  contains  nothing  that  can 
be  deemed  offensive.  The  answers 
to  the  others  will  probably  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  that  light.  I  inclose  a 
gazette  containing  all  those  docu¬ 
ments,  which  the  immediate  de¬ 
parture  of  the  courier  will  prevent 
me  from  getting  translated. 

The  Cortes  exhibited  a  great 
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'degree  of  temper  and  moderation, 
M.  M.  Arguelles  and  Galiano  im¬ 
mediately  moved  that  no  discussion 
should  he  entered  into  for  the 
moment,  hut  the  whole  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  foreign  committee ; 
alleging,  that  a  certain  time  should 
he  given  for  passion  to  subside — it 
being  highly  desirable  that  the 
members  should  come  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  so  grave  a  subject,  with 
the  temper  and  decorum  becoming 
the  Spanish  character  and  nation. 
The  papers  were  consequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  committee  for  foreign 
affairs,  to  report  upon  the  same ;  and 
the  committee  was  also  instructed 
to  prepare  an  address,  to  be  presented 
by  the  Cortes,  to  the  king,  pledging 
the  nation  to  reject  all  compromise 
with  foreign  powers,  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  their  country ;  and 
expressing  their  determination  to 
die,  if  necessary,  in  defence  of  the 
constitutional  throne.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  ordered  to  report  in 
forty-eight  hours. 

As  it  was  not  very  generally 
known  that  these  documents  were 
to  be  publicly  read,  the  house  was 
by  no  means  full.  The  galleries 
Were  disposed  to  be  a  little  riotous, 
venting  their  constitutional  ardour 
in  repeated  cheers,  and  a  few  ill- 
supported  cries  of  “  Death  to  all 
Tyrants,  &c.  &c.”  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  sitting  may 
be  said  to  have  passed  over  with 
order  and  tranquillity. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
some  of  the  moderation  exhibited, 
may  be  due  to  the  language  which 
I  have  uniformly  held,  as  well  to 
M.  de  San  Miguel,  as  to  others 
who  have  considerable  influence. 

I  certainly  prevailed  in  preventing 
passports  from  being  sent,  unasked, 
to  the  three  charges  d’affaires,  as 
was  at  first  intended.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  not  gaining  much,  as  they 


will  be  immediately  applied  for  by 
them ;  but  still  it  prevents  what 
might  hereafter  be  construed  into 
a  fresh  ground  of  offence,  on  the 
part  of  this  government. 

Not  to  leave  any  measures  un¬ 
tried  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
I  have  also  opened  myself  in  the 
most  unreserved  manner  to  the 
French  minister,  offering  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him  by  every  means 
in  my  power  for  that  first  of  objects. 
Till  within  these  few  days,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  as  anxious  as  myself 
to  prevent  things  from  coming  to 
extremities ;  but  since  the  arrival 
of  the  last  courier  from  Paris,  I 
have  observed  a  difference  in  his 
tone,  which  I  cannot  but  attribute 
to  fresh  instructions.  He  informed 
me  yesterday  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  after  the  departure 
of  his  three  colleagues,  to  allow 
the  slightest  offence  or  insolence  to 
pass  without  immediately  demand¬ 
ing  his  passports.  The  persuasion 
upon  his  mind  now  seems  to  be 
that  a  war  is  inevitable. 

If  the  French  government  be 
determined  on  war,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  impossible  for  us  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  taking  place;  yet  I 
have  very  strong  reason  to  believe, 
that  I  shall  receive  from  the 
Spanish  government,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  an  application  for  our 
good  offices  (though  I  fear  not  for 
our  mediation)  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
hope,  that,  if  this  be  the  case,  it 
will  give  a  fresh  aspect  to  affairs. 
If  such  an  application  reach  me, 

I  shall  request  Mr.  Jackson  to  set 
off  with  it  immediately  for  London : 
but  I  cannot  assure  you  positively 
that  it  will  be  made,  till  I  hold  the 
application  in  my  hands.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  William  A ’Court. 

(Translation  of  Inclosure  in  No 
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1 6.) — M.  de  San  Miguel  to  Sir 
William  A’Court. 

Madrid,  January  12,  1823. 

Sir;  —  Under  date  of  the  9th 
inst.  an  official  copy  of  the  late 
communications  which  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  France,  Austria, 
Prussia  and  Russia  at  this  court, 
have  made  to  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  by  order  of  their  respective 
courts,  together  with  the  answers 
given  to  them,  was  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Jahat,  his  majesty’s  minister 
plenipotentiary  in  London.  At 
the  same  time  orders  were  given 
to  the  aforesaid  minister,  to  read  the 
whole  of  this  correspondence  to  his 
Britannic  majesty’s  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  to  him,  that  the  principles 
and  resolutions  of  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  would  never  differ  from 
those  consigned  in  these  docu¬ 
ments. 

His  Catholic  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  will,  consequently,  have  but 
little  to  add  in  the  note  which  I 
have  now  the  honour  to  address  to 
you,  by  royal  order,  together  with 
the  inclosed  gazette ;  which  con¬ 
tains  an  official  and  authentic  copy 
of  the  communications  in  question, 
which  are  not  forwarded  to  you  for 
want  of  time. 

You,  sir,  who  have  been  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  events  which  have 
occurred  in  this  capital  during  the 
last  three  months,  and  of  the  scene 
which  it  has  presented  during  the 
last  three  days,  can  inform  your 
government  better  than  any  one 
else,  of  the  firm  determination  of 
all  Spain  to  defend  her  national  in¬ 
dependence  at  all  hazards,  and 
never  to  acknowledge  a  right  of  in¬ 
tervention  on  the  part  of  any 
foreign  power.  The  justice  of  the 
cause  of  the  nation  is  so  obvious, 
and  its  right  to  be  independent  so 
sacred  and  imprescriptible,  that  his 


majesty’s  government  would  think 
it  an  affront  to  your  judgment,  sir, 
to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  point. 

Any  defect,  which  the  present 
constitution  of  Spain  may  have, 
ought  to  be  discovered  and  reme¬ 
died,  freely  and  spontaneously,  by 
the  nation  itself.  The  contrary 
would  tend  to  establish  a  right  of 
the  most  terrible  and  insupportable 
oppression.  The  Spaniards  are,  at 
present,  identified  with  the  consti¬ 
tution  promulgated  in  1812.— 
They  all  behold  in  their  present 
monarch  Don  Fernando  the  7th, 
the  sacred  and  inviolable  person  of 
their  constitutional  king ;  and  it 
cannot  be  concealed  from  you,  sir, 
that  this  respect  professed  to  the 
king,  is  extended  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  royal  family. 

Spain,  unvarying  in  her  prin¬ 
ciples,  awaits  calmly,  the  result  of 
the  answers  which  have  been  given 
to  the  communications  of  the  four 
great  continental  powers ;  but  she 
flatters  herself,  however,  that  blood 
will  not  be  shed  in  Europe,  for 
questions  so  evident  in  themselves  ; 
and  that  France  will  lay  aside  her 
system  of  precaution,  as  she  calls 
it  ( su  llamado  sistema  de  precau¬ 
tion  ),  which,  without  being  of  the 
slightest  utility  to  her,  is  the 
source  of  so  many  evils  to  Spain. 

To  England,  who  has  taken 
in  the  conferences  at  Verona  so 
moderate  and  pacific  a  line,  it  now 
belongs  to  crown  the  work ;  and 
to  prevent  an  effusion  of  blood, 
which  can  be  productive  of  no  pos¬ 
sible  advantage  to  the  interest  of 
any  nation.  To  England,  too,  be¬ 
longs  the  task  of  making  the 
French  government  perceive  the 
error  which  it  is  committing,  in 
taking  measures  and  precautions, 
which  only  produce  contrary  re¬ 
sults  to  those,  which  it  states  it¬ 
self  to  have  in  view. 
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The  existence  of  its  Army  of 
Observation  on  the  Pyrennees,  and 
the  protection  afforded  to  the  in¬ 
surgents,  are  entirely  incompatible 
with  that  tranquillity,  which  the 
French  government  says  it  wishes 
Spain  to  enjoy. 

His  Catholic  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  hopes  that  this  fatal  contra¬ 
diction  will  at  length  disappear : 
—and,  in  attaining  this  object,  it 
feels  that  it  can  no  where  look  for 
more  effectual  assistance,  than  from 
the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain,  the 
exercise  of  whose  influence  to  this 
effect,  will  not,  it  trusts,  he  denied. 

I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  he 
pleased  to  lay  before  your  govern¬ 
ment,  the  communication  which  I 
have  now  the  honour  of  making  to 
you,  and  I  embrace  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  renewing  to  you  the  assur¬ 
ances,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  Evaristo  San  Miguel , 

No.  17- — Mr.  Secretary  Canning 

to  Sir  Charles  Stuart. 

Foreign  Office,  January  24,  1823. 

Sir; — I  enclose  to  your  excel¬ 
lency  a  copy  of  a  note  £See  In¬ 
closure  in  No.  15^],  which  M.  de 
San  Miguel,  the  Spanish  secretary 
of  state,  addressed  to  sir  William 
A’Court  on  the  12th  instant,  and 
requested  him  to  transmit  to  his 
government. 

The  object  of  this  note  is,  as 
your  excellency  sees,  to  obtain  the 
good  offices  of  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment  with  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  hostilities. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  to  your 
excellency,  how  anxiously  the  king, 
our  master,  deprecates  a  war  be¬ 
tween  two  powers,  whose  collision 
must  so  deeply  affect  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe ;  or  how 
confidently  his  majesty  infers  from 
the  desire  for  peace,  so  repeatedly 
expressed  by  his  most  Christian 


majesty’s  government,  a  disposition 
on  their  part  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opening  for  adjustment  and 
explanation  with  Spain. 

I  have  therefore  received  his 
majesty’s  commands  to  direct  you 
to  request  an  audience  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  so  soon  as  this  des¬ 
patch  shall  reach  you ;  to  read  to 
him  M.  de  San  Miguel’s  note ;  and 
to  inform  him,  that  Mr.  Jackson 
(who  was  the  bearer  of  sir  William 
A’ Court’s  last  despatches,  and  by 
whom  this  despatch  will  he  delivered 
to  you),  will  wait  at  Paris,  for  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty’s  cabinet 
upon  M.  de  San  Miguel’s  note,  in 
order  to  convey  to  sir  William 
A’Court  your  excellency’s  report  of 
that  result. 

In  your  conversation  with  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  your  excellency 
is  not  to  over-rate  the  value  of  the 
concessions,  implied,  rather  than 
distinctly  expressed,  in  the  note  of 
M.  de  San  Miguel ;  nor  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  as  completely  satisfactory, 
and  as  leaving  nothing  to  he  de¬ 
sired  : — hut  it  is  just  and  reason¬ 
able,  at  the  same  time,  to  consider 
the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written. 

Assuredly  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  the  government,  or  of  the 
Cortes,  of  Spain,  does  not  believe 
the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812 
to  be,  in  all  its  parts,  usefully  and 
permanently  practicable.  But  if 
there  exist  imperfections  in  the 
frame  of  the  government  of  France, 
or  of  England  respectively,  should 
we  consent  to  reform  those  imper¬ 
fections,  on  the  demand  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  under  the  menace  of  a 
foreign  war  as  the  penalty  of  our 
refusal ? 

Even  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
demand  was  made  by  France,  that 
part  of  the  Spanish  government  or 
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nation,  which  might  he  willing  to 
undertake  those  ameliorations  of 
the  present  constitution  of  Spain 
without  which  it  is  alleged  to  he 
unsafe  to  her  neighbours,  has  been 
placed  in  a  situation  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  the 
same  proposition  completely  changes 
its  nature,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  brought  forward  ? — 
that  one,  which,  if  submitted 
through  the  regular  channels  of 
diplomacy,  might  he  matter  of 
wholesome  advice  or  amicable  le¬ 
mon  strance  ;  when  addressed  to  a 
nation  aloud,  and  in  the  presence, 
as  it  were,  of  all  the  world,  be¬ 
comes  a  taunt  and  a  *  defiance  ? 
The  publication  of  the  despatch  to 
M.  Lagarde,  while  it  was  yet  on 
its  road  to  Madrid,  is,  I  know,  de¬ 
fended  by  the  alleged  necessity  of 
tranquillizing  the  public  mind  at 
Paris.  But  if  the  public  mind  at 
Paris  required  to  be  tranquillized, 
was  not  the  public  mind  at  Madrid 
liable  to  be  inflamed  ? 

Your  excellency  will  not  under¬ 
stand  these  observations  to  be  made 
with  any  view  of  inculpating  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  with  which,  abstractedly, 
we  have  no  concern. 

I  would  recall  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  attention  to  the  situation 
in  which  the  French  government 
has  placed  itself  towards  Spain,  by 
the  manner  in  which  her  first  al¬ 
ternative  for  war  has  been  pro¬ 
pounded — only  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  upon  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  the  necessity  of  not 
omitting  any  fresh  opportunity, 
however  little  promising  they  may 
deem  it,  for  again  stating  to  Spain 
the  grounds  of  their  dissatisfaction 
and  the  nature  of  their  demands. 

The  French  government  desires 
to  assure  itself  of  the  safety  of  the 
royal  family  of  Spain,  and  of  a  dis¬ 


position  in  the  leading  members  of 
the  Cortes,  as  well  as  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  to  turn  to  advantage 
any  occasion  that  may  occur,  or 
that  can  be  created  by  a  prudent 
and  gradual  course  of  measures,  for 
the  remedy  of  the  defects  in  the 
Spanish  constitution : — a  channel 
is  now  opened  to  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  for  endeavouring  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  those  assurances.  A  preci¬ 
pitate  removal  of  the  royal  family 
from  Madrid — would  be  the  in¬ 
stant  and  infallible  consequence  of 
the  march  of  a  French  army  across 
the  frontier.  If  the  amendments 
in  the  Spanish  constitution  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  and  it  is  hopeless 
to  bring  about  those  amendments 
otherwise  than  by  arms — has  the 
French  government  chalked  out  to 
itself  the  course  by  which  a  suc¬ 
cessful  invasion  is  to  be  made  to 
lead  to  the  desired  result?  The 
occupancy  of  Madrid,  as  repeated 
experience  shows,  is  not  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  Spain.  The  king,  and  the 
Cortes,  will  be  established  else¬ 
where,  and  what  is  then  to  follow 
but  a  continuance  of  civil  and  fo¬ 
reign  war,  spreading  misery  and 
devastation  over  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  ? 

These  considerations  your  excel¬ 
lency  will  suggest  to  M.  de  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  in  a  tone  of  perfect 
amity  and  good-will ;  and  with  the 
assurance  of  the  most  entire  per¬ 
suasion,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty’s 
government,  that  the  prosperity 
and  tranquillity  of  France  are  ob¬ 
jects  in  which  Great  Britain  has, 
herself,  the  deepest  concern.  It  is 
seen  and  acknowledged  here,  and 
acknowledged  with  no  feelings  but 
those  of  congratulation  and  satis¬ 
faction,  that  every  year’s  conti¬ 
nuance  of  peace  to  France,  must 
consolidate  more  and  more  her  po¬ 
litical  institutions,  and  promote 
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those  improvements  in  her  interior 
condition  and  resources,  which  as¬ 
sure  to  her  the  high  rank  that  she 
holds  among  European  nations. 
But  in  proportion  as  we  feel  this 
sentiment  sincerely,  we  deprecate 
the  fearful  experiment  of  a  war, 
in  which  there  is  so  little  to  gain 
by  success ;  and  at  a  hazard  which 
appears  to  us  as  imminent  as  un¬ 
necessary. 

The  immediate  object,  however, 
of  your  interview  with  M.  de  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  is,  to  bring  before  him 
the  overture  from  M.  de  San  Mi¬ 
guel  ;  to  offer  his  majesty’s  minis¬ 
ter  at  Madrid  as  a  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  to  assure  the 
French  government  of  the  anxious 
desire  of  his  majesty,  to  promote, 
in  that  or  in  any  other  way,  the 
attainment  of  such  a  settlement 
with  Spain,  as  France  may  deem 
consistent  not  only  with  her  safety 
but  her  honour. 

This  despatch  will  be  delivered 
to  your  excellency,  I  hope,  on 
Sunday  ;  so  that  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  to 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  the  Spanish 
note,  the  day  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Chambers. 

I  trust  the  new  opening  which 
it  affords  for  discussion  and  possi¬ 
ble  accommodation,  may  be  felt  as 
some  relief  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  difficulties  of  their 
present  position.  I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  George  Canning. 

No.  19*“— Sir  Charles  Stuart  to 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning. — Re¬ 
ceived  January  26. 

(Extract.)  Paris,  January  23,  1823. 

I  saw  M.  de  Chateaubriand  yes¬ 
terday.  He  told  me  that  the  duke 
of  San  Lorenzo  had  communicated 
to  him  the  instructions  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  Cortes-^that 


he  must  admit  the  moderation  with 
which  M.  de  San  Lorenzo  had 
spoken,  respecting  the  situation  of 
the  two  governments ;  but  that  a 
conciliatory  tone  is  assumed  by  the 
agents  of  Spain,  which  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  adoption  of  principles  the 
most  incompatible  with  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Europe,  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  by  the  legislature  of  that 
country — that  at  the  moment  they 
admit  all  the  defects  of  their  con¬ 
stitution,  their  readiness  to  concur 
in  measures  to  produce  a  change, 
and  their  wish  for  the  publication 
of  a  general  amnesty,  their  socie¬ 
ties  are  the  most  active  in  their 
endeavours  to  organize  revolt  in 
France: — in  short,  that  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
war  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  consequences  which  must  re¬ 
sult  from  the  success  of  intrigues 
which  the  French  ministers  have 
no  means  of  preventing  during  the 
continuance  of  peace.  Without 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  majesty’s  government 
to  maintain  peace,  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  impossible  seriously  to 
press  the  subject  on  the  Spanish 
government  in  sufficient  time  to 
lead  to  the  result  we  desire.  The 
language  of  the  French  ministers 
shows  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  amnesty,  accompanied 
by  any  change,  however  trifling,  if 
brought  about  by  the  authority  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  which  might 
enable  them  to  avoid  a  declaration 
of  war. 

No.  20.— Mr.  Secretary  Canning 

to  Sir  William  A’Court. 

Foreign  Office,  January  26,  1823. 

Sir ; — Mr.  Jackson  arrived  here 
on  Tuesday  night  with  your  des¬ 
patches  to  the  12th  of  this  month, 
and  on  Friday  that  gentleman  was 
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re-despatched  to  Paris  with  in¬ 
structions  to  sir  Charles  Stuart, 
founded  on  M.  San  Miguel’s  note 
of  the  12th  instant,  requesting  the 
good  offices  of  his  majesty  for  the 
prevention  of  war  with  France. 
A  copy  of  these  instructions  his 
excellency  is  directed  to  transmit 
to  you  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  to  ap¬ 
prize  you  of  the  result  of  his  exe¬ 
cution  of  them. 

Since  Mr.  Jackson’s  departure 
for  Paris,  I  have  received  your 
despatch  of  the  15th  instant,  and 
therewith  despatches  from  sir 
Charles  Stuart,  which  appear  some¬ 
what  more  favourable  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace,  than  any  of  the 
late  reports  from  Paris. 

As  you  will  receive  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  intelligence  from  Paris  of 
five  or  six  days  later  date,  and  so 
much  the  more  important  as  the 
meeting  of  the  French  chambers 
will  have  taken  place  in  the  inter¬ 
val,  it  is  useless  for  me  now  to 
speculate  on  events,  which  will  be 
to  you,  when  this  despatch  reaches 
you,  matter  of  positive  informa¬ 
tion. 

I  shall  therefore  at  once  proceed 
to  state  the  course  which  you  are 
to  follow  in  either  of  the  two  pos¬ 
sible  alternatives, — 1st,  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France  having  decided 
for  war,— ~2ndly,  of  its  having 
consented  to  avail  itself  of  the 
opening  presented  by  M.  San  Mi¬ 
guel’s  note;  and  to  make  known 
through  you  to  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  the  conditions  on  which 
it  may  be  prepared  to  withdraw  its 
Army  of  Observation. 

In  the  former  case,  you  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do,  but  to  profess  anew 
his  majesty’s  fixed  determination, 
to  maintain  during  the  war  a 
strict  and  impartial  neutrality : 
always  ready  at  the  same  time  to 
listen  to  anv  call  for  the  renewed 


interposition  of  his  good  offices ;  if 
balanced  success,  or  a  reviving 
sense  of  common  danger  and  mu¬ 
tual  interests,  shall  better  incline 
the  contending  parties  to  accom¬ 
modation. 

In  the  other  case,  you  will  pro¬ 
bably  receive  from  sir  Charles 
Stuart  a  statement  of  the  terms 
which  the  French  government 
deem  indispensable,  either  for  their 
honour  or  for  their  safety,  in 
breaking  up  that  system  of  precau¬ 
tion,  the  continuance  of  which 
operates  as  a  bar  to  pacification: 
and  the  time  will  then  be  arrived 
at  which  you  can,  without  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  dictatorial  or  an  un¬ 
called-for  interference,  press  ear¬ 
nestly  upon  M.  San  Miguel  a  frank 
and  friendly  opinion,  in  support  of 
such  of  those  terms  as  appear  to 
you  to  be  not  unreasonable.  The 
amnesty  which,  if  issued  in  the 
king’s  name,  would,  as  it  appears 
from  sir  Charles  Stpart’s  des¬ 
patch  of  the  23rd,  be  satisfactory 
to  the  French  government,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  instruct  you 
to  urge ;  since  you  have  informed 
me  of  your  intention  to  urge  it  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power.  Nei¬ 
ther  you  nor  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  have  over-rated  the  effect 
which  such  an  act  would  be  likely 
to  produce  throughout  Europe. 

To  liberate  the  person  and  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  king  not  only  from 
danger,  but  from  the  appearance  of 
restraint, — to  give  something  like 
force  and  free-will  to  the  actions 
of  the  executive  power — to  rescue 
the  deliberations  of  the  Cortes 
from  the  overawing  influence  of 
the  Clubs — are,  next  after  the  am¬ 
nesty  (which  should  perhaps  pre¬ 
cede  them  all)  the  alterations  the 
most  desirable,  and  those  which 
would  give  the  greatest  confidence 
to  foreign  nations. 
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These  and  any  other  objects  of  the 
same  sort  and  with  the  same  ten¬ 
dency,  we  are  now,  after  the  clear 
and  practical  proofs  which  we  have 
given  of  our  indisposition  to  claim 
any  thing  as  of  right,  or  to  enforce 
any  thing  by  menace,  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Spanish  consti¬ 
tution,  warranted  to  recommend, 
with  all  the  earnestness  which  is 
prompted  by  our  tried  friendship 
for  the  Spanish  nation ;  by  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  practice  of  free 
government;  and  by  our  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  sufferings  and  the  perils 
which  must  be  derived  to  Spain, 
and  to  Europe  from  war. 

So  long  as  our  voice  might  have 
been  confounded  with  those  of 
other  powers,  who  took  a  different 
measure  of  their  right  of  interfer¬ 
ence — or  with  that  of  France, 
whose  exhortation  was  accompa¬ 
nied  with  denunciations  of  hosti¬ 
lity,  we  abstain  from  advising, 
rather  than  incur  the  imputation 
of  attempting  to  control.  But 
now,  that  the  possibility  of  such 
misrepresentations  is  at  an  end,  we 
cannot  see  the  obvious  dangers  into 
which  the  present  course  of  Spanish 
affairs  is  leading  a  brave  and  gallant 
people,  and  be  silent;  without 
abandoning  the  duty  which  is  pre¬ 
scribed,  no  less  by  the  obligations 
which  international  law  imposes 
upon  friendly  states,  than  by  the 
peculiar  ties  which  connect  Great 
Britain  with  Spain. 

You  will  keep  sir  Charles  Stuart 
constantly  informed  of  the  course 
of  your  discussions  with  the  Spanish 
ministers.  I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Canning. 

No.  22. — -Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr. 

Secretary  Canning.  —  Received 

January  SO. 

(Extract.)  Paris,  January  28,  1823. 

I  received  your  despatches  of  the 


24th  instant  on  Sunday  evening  ; 
when  I  immediately  called  upon  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  to  his  excellency 
the  note  from  M.  de  San  Miguel, 
under  date  the  12th  instant ;  and 
on  the  following  morning  I  went 
over  the  reasoning  contained  in 
your  letter,  with  a  view  of  point¬ 
ing  out  to  the  French  minister,  the 
necessity  of  not  closing  the  door 
against  an  overture  which  offers 
the  only  remaining  chance  of  main¬ 
taining  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

The  French  minister  told  me, 
that  the  substance  of  M.  de  San 
Miguel’s  paper  had  already  been 
transmitted  to  him  from  Madrid  ; 
but  that  it  had  not  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  sufficiently  at  length 
to  show  that  M.  de  San  Miguel 
merely  demands  the  dissolution  of 
the  Army  of  Observation,  without 
holding  out  any  hope  whatever  of 
a  concession  upon  points  which 
menace  the  vital  tranquillity  of  this 
country ;  though  he  must  be  well 
aware  that,  in  the  present  situation 
of  affairs,  no  French  minister  would 
be  bold  enough  to  propose  such  a 
measure,  unless  it  should  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  a  corresponding  concession 
on  the  part  of  Spain. 

He  added,  that,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  king  is  compelled 
to  assume  a  decisive  tone  in  his  dis¬ 
course  to  the  legislative  bodies ; 
and  that  in  announcing  the  cessa¬ 
tions  of  the  diplomatic  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  they  cannot 
be  re-established,  until  the  origin 
of  the  mischief,  with  which  the 
Spanish  revolution  menaces  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  has  been  re¬ 
moved  ;  by  assimilating  their  in¬ 
stitutions  to  those  of  other  limited 
monarchies,  under  an  act  on  the 
part  of  the  king  of  Spain  declaring 
the  constitution  to  emanate  from 
the  erown. 
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He  hoped  the  anxiety  of  my  go¬ 
vernment  to  maintain  peace,  would 
induce  you  to  instruct  sir  William 
A’Court  to  convey  these  sentiments 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
government ;  and  to  impress  upon 
the  ministers  the  expediency  of  not 
refusing  to  admit  the  only  measure 
of  which  it  is  possible,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation,  to  take  advantage, 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
that  object. 

No.  24. — Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr. 

Secretary  Canning.— Received 

February  2nd. 

(Extract.)  Paris,  January  30,  1823. 

Having  sent  off  a  messenger  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  moment  a  printed 
copy  of  the  speech  from  the  throne 
was  put  into  my  hands,  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  make  any  observations 
upon  that  subject  in  my  despatch 
of  the  same  day. 

M.  de  Villele,  whom  I  acci¬ 
dentally  met  on  Tuesday  evening, 
appeared  surprised  to  find  that  I 
did  not  consider  the  language  of 
the  speech  perfectly  in  unison  with 
the  tenor  of  his  excellency’s  former 
assurances.  He  said  that,  the  vio¬ 
lent  alternative,  to  which  the  king 
refers,  is  mentioned  in  a  conditional 
sense. 

I  could  not  avoid  expressing  my 
regret,  that  this  public  manifestation 
of  demands  for  such  changes  in  the 
Spanish  constitution,  as  the  leaders 
in  that  country  would  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  attempt,  should  not 
leave  his  most  Christian  majesty 
the  means  of  receding  from  the 
position  in  which  he  has  been 
placed. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  evi¬ 
dence  of  preparations  for  hostilities, 
I  find  both  this  minister,  and  his 
colleague,  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
continue  to  answer  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  consequences  which 
Vol.  LXV. 


must  result  from  a  rupture,  by  as¬ 
surances  that  they  do  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  my  uneasiness  upon  the 
subject,  because  they  yet  continue 
to  entertain  hopes  that  war  will 
not  take  place. 

No.  25.- — Mr.  Secretary  Canning 
to  Sir  Charles  Stuart. 

Foreign  Office,  February  3,  1823. 

Sir ;  —  On  the  same  day  on 
which  your  excellency’s  despatches 
of  the  28  th,  one  of  them  inclosing 
the  speech  of  the  king  of  France  at 
the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  ar¬ 
rived  here,  M.  de  Marcellus  called 
upon  me  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
municating  a  copy  of  that  docu¬ 
ment. 

In  making  this  communication, 
M.  de  Marcellus  took  occasion  to 
declare  the  unabated  desire  of  his 
government  for  the  preservation  of 
peace ;  to  renew  in  a  more  precise 
and  formal  manner  their  request  of 
his  majesty’s  good  offices  for  that 
obj  ect ;  and  to  express  their  hopes, 
that  our  intervention  at  Madrid 
might  yet  avert  an  extremity, 
which  (it  must  be  confessed)  the 
language  of  the  French  speech,  un¬ 
accompanied  by  such  a  commen¬ 
tary,  might  have  been  understood 
to  announce  as  unavoidable. 

Such  an  intimation  from  the 
French  ministry,  at  the  moment 
when  the  decision  of  the  king  of 
France  for  war  is  the  subject  of 
general  regret  and  alarm,  places 
his  majesty’s  government  in  a 
situation  of  great  embarrassment ; 
an  embarrassment  which  is  the  more 
sensibly  felt  by  them,  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  making  some 
disclosure  of  opinion  in  the  speech 
to  be  delivered  from  the  throne, 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
parliament.  On  the  one  hand,  his 
majesty’s  government  would  not 
willingly  either  risk ,  the  misfor- 
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tune,  or  incur  the  responsibility,  of 
closing,  by  any  act  of  theirs,  the 
door  which  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  declare  to  be  still  open.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  the 
suspensive  and  conditional  particle 
in  the  speech  of  the  king  of  France, 
on  which  the  possibilities  of  peace 
are  supposed  to  hang,  is  so  much 
obscured  by  the  ambiguous  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  condition  with  which 
it  is  connected,  that  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  estimate  its  real  value. 

It  has  become  necessary  on  this 
occasion,  to  reconsider  maturely 
the  position  in  which  his  majesty's 
government  stands  towards  that  of 
France. 

The  answer  which  has  uniformly 
been  given  by  the  Btitish  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  questions  put  by 
France,  as  to  the  course  which  his 
majesty  would  pursue  in  a  war 
between  France  and  Spain,  has 
been,  that  no  opinion  could  be 
formed  on  that  point,  in  the  ignor¬ 
ance  in  which  his  majesty's  govern¬ 
ment  were  as  to  the  causes  of  com¬ 
plaint  which  France  might  have 
against  Spain.  Nothing  has  even 
yet  been  precisely  stated  to  them  on 
that  subject.  General  danger  from 
the  nature  of  the  present  political 
institutions  of  Spain — danger  to 
the  king  and  royal  family  of  Spain 
— attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  government  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  the  French  people,  and  to 
seduce  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of 
Observation : — these,  coupled  with 
the  undeniable  facts  of  three  or 
four  occasional  violations  of  the 
French  territory,  constituted  the 
sum  of  grievances  which  have  been 
alleged,  at  different  times,  against 
Spain  by  the  French  government, 
up  to  the  publication  of  the  speech 
of  the  king  of  France. 

In  charges  such  as  these,  espe¬ 
cially  when  urged  (as  some  of  these 


were  at  Verona)  only  as  the  grounds 
of  a  system  of  defensive  prepara¬ 
tion,  his  majesty's  government  saw 
nothing  which  rendered  an  accom¬ 
modation  hopeless.  Spain  on  her 
side  has,  or  professes  to  have, 
grievances  to  plead  against  France, 
of  similar  intermeddling  with  her 
people  and  her  army.  She  alleges 
that  France  has  encouraged  dissen¬ 
sion  and  disaffection  at  Madrid ; 
and  that  she  even  by  money  and 
and  other  means  fomented  and 
stimulated  the  tumult  of  the  7th  of 
July. 

Such  mutual  recriminations  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  British  government 
to  furnish  the  elements  of  a  discus¬ 
sion,  in  which  something  would  be 
to  be  explained  on  either  side ;  and 
in  which  reconciliation  might  at 
last  result  from  mutual  compro¬ 
mise  and  concession. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  Great  Britain  was  offered  ; 
and,  under  these  impressions,  her 
good  offices  have  been  employed. 
The  question  so  far  turned,  prin¬ 
cipally,  if  not  exclusively,  upon 
facts ;  there  was  no  declaration  of 
principle  absolutely  precluding  ne¬ 
gotiation.  But  as  the  nature  of 
the  present  political  institutions  of 
Spain  was  put  forward,  as  being  of 
itself  a  source  of  danger  to  France, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  modifications  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  act  of  Spain  herself,  which 
would  remove  the  apprehension  of 
that  danger,  and  consequently  open 
the  way  to  amicable  discussion  on 
other  points  ;  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  endeavoured  to  learn  from 
France,  what  were  the  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  Spanish  constitution, 
which  would  give  to  France  an 
assurance  of  safety  and  tranquillity  ; 
and  they  have  not  hesitated  to  ad¬ 
vise,  at  Madrid,  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  some  such  modifications ;  or 
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-at  least  the  declaration  of  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  consider  of  them  when  the 
time  should  be  more  propitious  for 
a  change. 

There  is  no  conclusive  reason  to 
.apprehend,  that  if  the  influence  of 
British  counsel  had  been  left  to 
its  own  operation  (considering  the 
weight  of  the  authority  under 
which  it  was  offered)  it  would 
have  been  offered  in  vain.  Even 
after  the  communication  to  the 
Spanish  government  of  the  des¬ 
patches  of  the  continental  powers, 
the  Spanish  minister  expressed  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  formally  the  wish  of  his 
government,  for  the  good  offices  of 
Great  Britain  with  France;  and 
we  were  not  without  hope  of  a 
favourable  answer  to  the  suggest- 
tions  proposed  through  lord  Fitz- 
roy  Somerset,  when  we  received 
the  speech  of  the  king  of  France. 

The  principle  put  forward  in 
that  speech,  as  the  basis  of  the 
French  demands  upon  Spain,  is 
liable  to  a  double  construction.  If, 
as  we  are  desirous  of  believing,  the 
sentiment  intended  to  be  conveyed 
is  no  other,  than  that,  in  order  to 
give  stability  to  any  modification  of 
the  present  system  in  Spain,  and 
to  afford  sufficient  assurance  to 
France  to  justify  her  in  discontinu¬ 
ing  her  warlike  preparations,  the 
king  of  Spain  must  be  party  and 
freely  consenting  to  any  such  modi¬ 
fications  ;  and  if  your  excellency 
shall  obtain  from  the  French  minis¬ 
ter  an  avowal  that  such  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  speech  ;  the  British 
government  will  be  most  happy 
to  continue  at  Madrid  their  amic¬ 
able  and  earnest  endeavours,  to  as¬ 
certain  the  means,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  policy  of  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

But  it  would  not  be  right  to 
conceal  from  the  French  minister, 
that  a  different  construction  is  ge¬ 


nerally  put  upon  the  paragraph  to 
which  I  refer.  It  is  construed  as 
implying,  that  the  free  institutions 
of  the  Spanish  people  can  only  be 
legitimately  held  from  the  sponta¬ 
neous  gift  of  the  sovereign,  first 
restored  to  his  absolute  power,  and 
then  divesting  himself  of  such  por¬ 
tion  of  that  power  as  he  may  think 
proper  to  part  with. 

The  Spanish  nation  could  not 
be  expected  to  subscribe  to  this 
principle ;  nor  could  any  British 
statesman  uphold  or  defend  it. 

We  can  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mend  to  Spain  to  modify  her  con¬ 
stitution  of  1812.  The  law  of 
nations  warrants  the  suggestion 
from  one  friendly  power  to  an¬ 
other,  of  counsels  for  the  meliora¬ 
tion  of  internal  institutions,  pro¬ 
vided  that  suggestion  be  made  in 
good  faith,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of 
dictation ;  and  provided  it  be 
not  attempted  to  be  supported 
by  force.  But  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  could  not  advise  any 
people,  in  adopting  changes  how¬ 
ever  beneficial,  to  admit  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  (according  to  this 
latter  construction)  the  speech  of 
the  king  of  France  would  be  under¬ 
stood  to  prescribe  them.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  principle  which  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  British  government  does 
not  presume  to  hold  out  its  own 
political  institutions,  as  the  only 
practical  system  of  national  happi¬ 
ness  and  freedom.  It  does  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  question  the  freedom  and 
happiness  which  France  enjoys 
under  institutions  emanating  from 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  de¬ 
scribed  as  octroyces  from  the 
throne.  But  it  could  not  counte¬ 
nance  a  pretension  on  the  part  of 
France  to  make  her  example  a  rule 
for  other  nation ;  and  still  less 
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could  it  admit  a  peculiar  right  in 
France,  to  force  that  example  spe¬ 
cifically  upon  Spain,  in  virtue  of 
the  consanguinity  of  the  reigning 
dynasties  of  those  two  kingdoms. 
This  latter  reason  would,  on  the 
contrary,  suggest  recollections  and 
considerations,  which  must  obvi¬ 
ously  make  it  impossible  for  Great 
Britain  to  be  the  advocate  of  preten¬ 
sions  founded  upon  it.  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Canning. 

Memorandum — A  copy  of  this 
despatch  was  transmitted  to  sir 
William  A’Court  on  the  4th  of 
February. 

No.  27-—Mr.  Secretary  Canning 
to  Sir  William  A’Court. 

(Extract.) 

Foreign  Office,  Feb.  .9,  1823. 

You  will  have  learnt,  by  the 
ordinary  modes  of  intelligence,  the 
opening  of  parliament,  and  the  re¬ 
ception,  in  both  Houses,  of  that 
part  of  the  king’s  speech  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  present  position  of 
France  and  Spain. 

What  impression  may  be  made 
on  the  French  government  by  this 
unequivocal  disclosure  of  public 
opinion  in  England,  I  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  foresee  ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  other  than  such,  as, — if  it  were 
met  at  the  same  time  with  any  rea¬ 
sonable  facility  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  which  would  afford  to 
France  a  retreat  without  dishonour 
— might  lead  to  a  reconsideration 
of  their  plans,  and  yet  arrest  the 
fatal  blow  which  is  to  commence 
-hostilities. 

I  trust,  however,  that  the  report 
which  the  Spanish  government 
may  receive  of  these  proceedings, 
will  not  lead  them  into  a  false  secu¬ 
rity,  by  inducing  them  to  place 
their  hopes  of  extrication  from  their 
difficulties  in  a  war  between  this 
country  and  France. 


Neither  the  determination  nor 
the  means  will  be  wanting  to  vin¬ 
dicate,  in  any  case,  that  might 
arise,  either  our  honour,  or  our 
interests.  But  this  consideration 
does  not  affect  the  immediately  im¬ 
pending  conflict  between  France 
and  Spain.  It  is  to  the  prevention 
of  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
that  the  anxiety  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  is,  at  this  moment,  ex¬ 
clusively  directed ;  and  that  it  is 
desirous  of  directing  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Spanish  government ; 
and  the  way  to  defer  the  present 
execution  of  the  project  of  invasion 
of  Spain  is,  that  Spain  should  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  some  proposition, 
such  as  we  could  submit  to  the 
French  government,  with  an 
earnest  appeal  to  its  policy  as  well 
as  to  its  justice. 

No.  28. — Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning. — Re¬ 
ceived  February  10th. 

(Extract.) 

Madrid  3,  January  25,  1823. 
With  the  approbation  of  sir 
William  A’Court  I  communicated 

to  - — — - — ,  on  the  22nd 

instant,  the  nature  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  with  which  I  was  entrusted  ; 
expressing  to  him  my  hope  that  in 
a  matter  so  materially  affecting 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  I  should 
have  the  benefit  of  his  assistance 
and  co-operation. 

I  informed  him  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  continued  to 
adhere  to  the  determination  on 
which  they  had  hitherto  acted, 
of  not  interfering  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  Spain ;  but  that, 
deeply  alive  to  the  difficulties  of 
her  present  situation,  and  most 
anxious  to  prevent  her  rupture 
with  France,  they  had  thought 
proper  to  try  the  effect  of  a  confi¬ 
dential  communication,  which 
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should  make  known  to  the  leading 
characters  in  this  country  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
who,  as  the  friend  and  well-wisher 
of  Spain,  had  consented  to  state 
his  opinions,  on  the  necessity  of 
some  alteration  in  the  existing 
constitution. 

I,  at  the  same  time,  begged 
him  to  hear  in  mind,  and  to  im¬ 
press  on  those  with  whom  I  trusted 
he  would  communicate,  that  Eng¬ 
land  demanded  nothing  of  Spain ; 
that  she  suggested  nothing  officially, 
and  that  her  sole  object  in  touch¬ 
ing  in  any  way  upon  so  important 
a  question,  was  the  hope  that  it 
might  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
system,  which  should  put  an  end 
to  civil  dissensions,  and  lessen  the 
probability  of  a  war  with  France. 

I  afterwards  read  to  him  the 
duke  of  Wellington’s  memorandum. 

• - - —  was  evidently  a  good 

deal  startled  at  my  communica¬ 
tion,  for  which  he  professed  him¬ 
self  to  be  quite  unprepared ;  and 
he  at  once  declared  his  conviction, 
that  he  could  not  be  instrumental 
in  the  attainment  of  the  objects  to 
which  I  had  called  his  attention. 

He  gave  the  British  government 
full  credit  for  the  conduct  they 
had  pursued  during  the  congress 
at  Verona.  He  was  deeply  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  value  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington’s  exertions  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  and  of  his  constant  solici¬ 
tude  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
secure  the  independence  of  Spain ; 
but,  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country,  he  could  not  disguise 
from  me  the  difficulty  of  prevail¬ 
ing  upon  any  party  to  act  upon 
the  suggestions  which  were  thrown 
out  for  their  consideration  in  the 
duke’s  memorandum. 

He  acknowledged  the  defects  of 
the  constitution,  and  admitted  the 
propriety  of  taking  into  considera* 


tion  the  expediency  of  modifying 
it  hereafter,  when  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  should  not  be  illegal — He  felt 
equally  with  myself  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
country  was  exposed,  and  that 
war  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  refusal  to  modify  the  consti¬ 
tution.  Such  a  measure  being; 
however,  out  of  the  question,  the 
government  had,  in  his  opinion, 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  await  the 
evil  Which  they  could  not  avert. 

Seeing  that  my  reasoning  made 

no  impression  upon - — - - 

and  that  his  reluctance  to  become 
a  party  in  proposing  any  alteration 
in  the  present  order  of  things  was 
not  to  be  overcome,  I  refrained 
from  pressing  him  further  on  the 
subject ;  having  first,  however, 
prevailed  upon  him,  as  an  act  of 
kindness  to  me,  and  of  duty  to  his 
country,  to  mention  to  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Cortes,  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
mission  with  which  I  was  charged  ; 
and  the  reasons  wdiich  induced  the 
duke  of  Wellington  to  think,  that 
the  time  was  arrived  when  Spain 
should  make  an  effort  to  effect  such 
an  alteration  in  her  present  system 
of  government,  as  might  tend  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  of 
which  she  is  the  theatre,  and  to 
satisfy  her  sovereign  and  his  allies. 

I  have  found  several  of  my  old 
acquaintances  who  are  neither  in 
the  Cortes,  nor  in  any  situation  of 
responsibility,  very  ready  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  me  on  the 
difficulties  by  which  Spain  is  now 
surrounded,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
some  modification  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  Some,  indeed,  are  cla¬ 
morous  for  such  an  amendment, 
and  for  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  when  asked  how  the 
first  can  be  effected,  or  the  latter 
made  available  to  the  exigencies 
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of  the  moment,  they  are  unable 
to  furnish  any  satisfactory  reply. 

No.  SJh-^Sir  Charles  Stuart  to 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning. — Re¬ 
ceived  February  13. 

(Extract.)  Paris,  February  10,  1823. 

After  receiving  your  despatch 
of  the  3rd  instant,  I  called  upon 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  held  a 
long  conversation  with  that  minis¬ 
ter  upon  the  subject  to  which  it 
refers.  Without  under-rating  the 
effect  of  his  majesty’s  good  offices 
to  preserve  peace,  I  found  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  still  extremely  pre¬ 
possessed  with  the  notion,  that  the 
tone  assumed  in  the  speech  of  the 
king  of  France,  is  well  calculated 
to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  give 
way ;  and  resolved,  in  spite  of  all 
I  could  say,  to  ground  hopes  of 
preventing  war  upon  the  result  of 
that  speech. 

When  I  questioned  his  excel¬ 
lency  respecting  the  interpretation 
of  which  his  most  Christian  ma¬ 
jesty’s  speech  to  the  chambers  is 
susceptible,  he  admitted  that  your 
account  of  the  different  construc¬ 
tions  which  are  put  upon  that  dis¬ 
course,  clearly  exposes  the  doubts 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  public 
mind  upon  that  important  question. 
He  said,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
interpretation  which  is  attached  to 
his  majesty’s  expressions,  by  those 
who  are  determined  to  consider  all 
the  measures  recommended  by  this 
Court,  to  be  proofs  of  their  desire 
to  re-establish  an  absolute  govern¬ 
ment  in  Spain— his  excellency 
never  can  believe  that  the  com¬ 
munications  which  have  taken 
place  with  the  British  cabinet, 
have  been  misunderstood  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  can  authorize  such 
suppositions.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  admit  that,  “  in  order  to  give 
stability  to  any  modification  of  the 
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present  system  in  Spain,  and  to 
afford  sufficient  assurance  to  France 
to  justify  her  discontinuing  her 
warlike  preparations,  the  king  of 
Spain  must  be  a  party,  and  con¬ 
sent  to  such  modification.”  Upon 
this  principle,  a  change  which' 
shall  result  from  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  between  his  Catholic 
majesty  and  the  Cortes,  will  be 
considered  to  afford  some  prospect 
of  the  modifications  which  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  security  of 
neighbouring  states.  The  French 
government  will  not  only  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  opening  which  any 
act  (such  as  the  establishment  of 
a  second  chamber)  may  offer,  to 
complete, 'hrough  the  intervention 
of  Great  Britain,  the  system  which 
is  necessary  for  the  constitutional 
government  of  Spain ;  but,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  any  further  proofs 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  they  will  consider  any 
such  act  as  affording  reasonable 
grounds  for  suspending  their  arma¬ 
ments,  and  replacing  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  upon 
the  footing  usual  in  time  of  peace  ; 
though,  since  they  cannot  suppose 
that  we  consider  mere  fair  as¬ 
surances  to  be  sufficient,  we  must 
not  be  surprised  if  preparations  for 
war  are,  in  the  mean  time,  carried 
on  without  intermission. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  did  not 
enter  into  any  detail  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  acts  to  which  he 
alluded;  but  I  understood  him  to 
refer  to  the  project  of  allowing  the 
king  the  nomination  of  councillors 
of  state,  and  giving  them  a  deli¬ 
berative  power,  upon  a  similar  prin¬ 
ciple  with  that  of  the  American 
senate  ;  to  which  might  be  added, 
a  regulation  fixing  the  amount  of 
the  qualification  required,  to  render 
a  candidate  eligible  to  the  second, 
or  representative  chamber? 
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With  a  view  to  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  misrepresentation,  I 
have  read  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
that  part  of  this  despatch,  which 
states  the  expectations  entertained 
by  the  French  government,  and 
have  ascertained  that  his  ideas  are 
correctly  reported.  The  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  same  extract  to* 

- - — —  enables  me  to  say, 

that  it  contains  notions  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  that  gentleman, 
will  be  considered  admissible  in 
Spain ;  and  which  may  afford 
sufficient  grounds  for  further  com¬ 
munications  on  the  part  of  sir 
William  A’Court  to  the  Spanish 
government. 

No.  30. — Sir  William  A’Court  to 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning.— Re¬ 
ceived  February  13. 

Madrid,  27th  January,  1823. 

Sir  ; — The  French  minister  re¬ 
ceived  two  despatches  from  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  by  the  last  courier; 
the  one  to  be  communicated  to  M. 
de  San  Miguel  at  the  same  time 
that  he  demanded  his  passports ; 
the  other  to  be  read  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  the  king,  previous  to 
his  departure. 

The  first,  which  has  already 
been  communicated,  contains  little 
more  than  expressions  of  regret, 
that  the  answer  of  the  Spanish 
government  should  have  been  so 
very  unsatisfactory,  leaving  no 
other  alternative  to  the  French 
government  than  of  recalling  its 
legation. 

The  second  goes  more  into  de¬ 
tail.  It  states  that,  after  the 
fruitless  efforts  made  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  continental  powers, 
as  well  as  by  sir  William  A’Court 
and  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  (the 
last  of  whom,  it  must  be  observed, 
had  not  left  Paris  seven  days,  and 

*  A  Spanish  gentleman  at  Paris. 


was  not  even  arrived  at  Madrid 
when  the  French  despatch  was 
written)  to  engage  the  Spanish 
government  to  listen  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  reason,  and  to  adopt  a 
line  of  greater  moderation,  no 
other  course  remains  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty  than  that  of  recalling  its 
minister  from  Madrid  : — that  this 
is  the  only  step  left  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  : — that  the  duke 
of  Angouleme  is  upon  the  point 
of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men  upon  the  frontier: — 
and  that  if  the  king  of  Spain,  re¬ 
leased  from  his  present  thraldom, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
shall  be  allowed  to  advance  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Bidassoa,  in  order  to 
treat  with  him,  a  firm  and  durable 
peace  may  be  established  between 
the  two  countries — the  ancient  in¬ 
timate  connexion  between  France 
and  Spain  restored ;  and  the  fleets, 
armies,  and  resources  of  France  be 
placed  from  that  moment  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  his  Catholic  ma¬ 
jesty  : — That  France  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  dictate  to  Spain  the  pre¬ 
cise  modifications  she  ought  to 
adopt  in  her  constitution ;  but  in 
order  not  to  expose  herself  to  the 
charge  of  having  intentionally  left 
her  wishes  unexplained,  she  de¬ 
clares  that  she  will  not  renew  her 
relations  of  amity  with  this  coun¬ 
try,  until  a  system  be  established, 
with  the  consent  of,  and  in  con¬ 
cert  with,  the  king,  assuring  alike 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  and  the 
just  privileges  of  the  monarch  ; 
and  until  a  general  act  of  amnesty 
be  passed  in  favour  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  persecuted  for  political  of¬ 
fences  from  the  promulgation  of 
the  constitution  in  1812,  down  to 
the  present  period. 

I  write  this  from  recollection ; 
but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that. 
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though  I  may  not  have  given  in 
every  instance  the  precise  words 
used,  I  have  in  no  way  varied 
from  the  meaning.  This  paper 
has  already  been  read  by  general 
Lagarde  to  the  king ;  and  he  will 
probably  communicate  its  contents 
to  M.  San  Miguel  in  the  course  of 
the  morning.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  William  A’Court. 

No.  32. — Sir  William  A’Court  to 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning. — Re¬ 
ceived  February  22. 

/Extract.)  Madrid,  February  7,  1823. 

Sir  Charles  Stuart  has  forward¬ 
ed  to  me  your  despatch  to  him,  in¬ 
closing  M.  de  San  Miguel’s  npte, 
and  a  copy  of  his  despatch  to  you 
of  the  30th  ultimo. 

I  must  await  your  further  in¬ 
structions,  after  the  receipt  of  sir 
Charles  Stuart’s  despatch,  announc¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  this 
overture  has  been  received  by 
France,  before  I  can  venture  to 
advance  any  further.  By  sir 
Charles  Stuart’s  account  it  appears, 
that  France  has  neither  quite  ac¬ 
cepted,  nor  quite  declined,  our  in¬ 
terference  ;  and  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  statement  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
amicable  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  is  so  extremely 
vague,  that  I  should  really  be  at  a 
loss  to  inform  this  government,  if 
called  upon  to  do  so,  what  are  the 
precise  concessions  which  would 
.ensure  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

I  shall,  however,  not  lose  sight 
of  the  amnesty,  but  press  it  by 
every  argument  in  my  power.  I 
hare  some  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  measure  will  not  be  opposed 
by  any  party.  One  object  is  al¬ 
ready  gained,  viz.  that  of  the  shut¬ 
ting  up  of  the  Landaburian  society. 
If  this  be  followed  Up  by  a  general 
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amnesty,  I  shall  not  yet  despair  of 
arriving  at  that  first  of  objects,  the 
prevention  of  a  continental  war. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  I 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
M.  San  Miguel. 

M.  San  Miguel  observed,  that 
with  respect  to  modifications,  there 
was  neither  a  man  nor  a  party  in 
Spain  (were  the  ministry  to  be 
changed  a  hundred  times)  who 
would  venture  to  propose  their 
adoption,  till  the  time  pointed  out 
by  the  constitution ;  and  that,  had 
any  hopes  been  held  out  to  me  of 
an  opposite  nature,  I  might  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  they  never  would  be 
realized.  M.  San  Miguel’s  con¬ 
versation  was  nevertheless  less 
warlike  than  I  found  it  a  day  or 
two  ago.  He  would  not,  he  said, 
consider  all  hope  of  negotiation  at 
an  end,  but  still  rely  for  a  success¬ 
ful  issue  from  the  present  difficul¬ 
ties,  upon  the  friendship  and  good 
offices  of  England.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  she  might,  and  that 
she  would  prevent  a  war. 

I  told  him  that  England  had 
done,  and  would  continue  to  do 
every  thing  in  her  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  matters  from  coming  to  such 
extremities  ;  but  my  own  opinion 
was,  that  war  was  inevitable,  if 
Spain  were  really  determined  to 
admit  of  no  modification  in  her 
present  constitutional  system.  This 
would  not  prevent  our  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  avert  such  a  misfortune  by 
every  means  within  our  reach, 
short  of  involving  ourselves  in  the 
quarrel  ,*  but  that  I  could  not  flat¬ 
ter  him  with  any  hope  that  our 
efforts  would  be  successful,  unless 
we  were  enabled  to  hold  out  to 
France,  the  prospect  of  some  con¬ 
cession  on  the  part  of  this  country. 

A  long  and  desultory  conversa¬ 
tion  followed,  which  it  will  be  un-< 
necessary  to  repeat ;  in  the  course 
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of  which,  M.  San  Miguel  put  very 
prominently  forward,  the  evident 
acknowledgment  of  the  intention 
to  establish  a  permanent  French 
interest  in  Spain,  contained  in  cer¬ 
tain  passages  of  the  king  of 
France’s  speech  to  the  chambers. 

No.  33. — Sir  Charles  Stuart  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning. — Re¬ 
ceived  February  23. 

(Extract.)  Paris,  February  21,  1823. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  said,  that 
he  had  turned  over  the  subject  in 
his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  what  terms  it  might  be 
possible  to  meet  the  proposals  they 
might  receive  —  and  though  he 
could  not  state  the  result  of  his  re¬ 
flexions  to  be  the  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment, — yet  he  thought  the  subject 
might  be  taken  into  consideration, 
if  the  Spanish  negotiators  should 
engage  at  a  future  period,  to  mo¬ 
dify  their  constitution  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  while,  prove  their  good  faith 
by  restoring  the  king  to  his  phy¬ 
sical  liberty,  and  allowing  him  to 
frequent  the  sitios,  and  to  go  to 
watering  places  ;  by  a  general  am¬ 
nesty  ;  by  the  establishment  of 
laws  to  regulate  the  press— and  by 
a  change  of  ministry ;  but  that  the 
military  preparations  of  the  French 
government  must  continue  without 
intermission  ;  and  that  their  armies 
will  be  ready  to  take  the  field,  if  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  does 
not  contribute  to  remove  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  irritation  which  prevails 
on  both  sides,  before  the  season  for 
active  operations  shall  arrive. 

No  34.— Sir  William  A’Court  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning.  —  Re¬ 
ceived  March  3. 

(Extract.)  Madrid,  Feb.  16,  1823. 
The  debate  upon  the  subject  of 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern-* 


ment,  passed  off  without  any  thing 
being  elicited  from  either  party, 
which  could  give  an  opening  for 
the  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
an  arrangement  through  the  good 
offices  of  England.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  Cortes  will  close  on  the 
19th  instant,  and  the  ordinary 
Cortes  will  assemble  on  the  first 
day  of  March.  The  question  of 
an  amnesty  for  all  those  who  shall 
lay  down  their  arms  before  the 
entry  of  a  foreign  force,  was  sub¬ 
sequently  brought  forward,  and 
referred  to  a  committee.  An  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  limited  amnesty,  I 
am  assured,  will  be  proposed  by 
the  committee,  and  it  will  be  re¬ 
commended  that  it  should  be  made 
general.  If  this  be  done,  and  the 
proposal  be  adopted,  it  will  be  a 
very  great  point  gained.  There  is, 
however,  but  little  hope  that  any 
of  those  further  concessions  will  be 
made,  which  would  ensure  an  ami¬ 
cable  arrangement  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  that  exist  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  France.  Besides  which, 
the  putting  forward  by  France  of 
so  extravagant  a  proposition,  as  that 
the  king,  restored  to  his  full  and 
absolute  power,  shall  himself  grant 
a  charter  to  the  nation,  has  singu¬ 
larly  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  question.  The  principle  upon 
which  this  proposition  is  founded, 
is  one  to  which  it  is  evident  the 
British  government  can  never 
agree ;  and  consequently  if  such 
be  the  sine  qua  non  of  France, 
our  intervention  falls  to  the  ground. 

No.  35.— Sir  William  A’Court  to 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning. —  Re¬ 
ceived  March  3rd. 

(Extract.)  Madrid,  Feb.  18,  1S23. 

My  hopes  have  been  grievously 
disappointed  with  respect  to  the 
amnesty  ;  which,  I  was  confidently 
assured,  would  embrace  every  po*? 
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litical  offender.  But  neither  by 
the  committee,  nor  in  the  Cortes, 
has  the  slightest  allusion  been  made 
to  so  general  a  measure,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  hopes  that  were  held 
out.  The  amnesty  voted,  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  an  act  of  pardon 
for  any  “  factious,”  who  may  lay 
down  their  arms  before  the  1st  of 
April;  without  any  retrospective 
operation  in  favour  of  those  already 
in  prison,  or  any  allusion  to  those 
confined  merely  for  political  opi¬ 
nions.  It  is  a  mere  act  of  policy, 
and  by  no  means  an  act  of  grace ; 
nor  can  it  be  expected  to  produce 
that  favourable  effect  in  France, 
which  might  have  been  insured  by 
a  more  general  measure. — A  re¬ 
port  was  circulated  a  few  days 
since,  that  the  king,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  council  of  state, 
had  determined  upon  a  change  of 
ministers :  —  from  the  variety  of 
quarters  from  whence  this  report 
reached  me,  I  was  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  not  without  some 
foundation,  and  that  his  majesty’s 
intention  was,  to  have  requested 
the  council  of  state  to  choose  a 
new  ministry  for  him,  selected  from 
their  own  body.  Alarmed  by  the 
reports  in  circulation,  the  ministers 
obtained  from  the  Cortes  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  repeal  of  the  decree  au¬ 
thorising  the  employment  of  coun¬ 
cillors  of  state,  with  the  exception 
of  those  already  employed. — The 
repeal  of  this  decree,  though  it 
may  not  prevent  a  change  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  effectually  puts  an  end  to 
the  administration  which  it  was 
proposed  to  form. 

No.  38.  —  Sir  Charles  Stuart  to 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning.  —  Re¬ 
ceived  March  9. 

(Extract.)  Paris,  March,  6th  1823. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  is  in  the  language  of  the 


ministers  a  more  pacific  colour, 
than  I  had  observed  within  the 
last  three  weeks  •  for  both  to  my¬ 
self,  and  to  all  those  with  whom 
they  converse,  Monsieur  de  Villele 
and  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand 
express  their  hopes  of  averting  a 
war,  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
which  induced  me  to  observe  to 
the  latter  minister,  that  the  in¬ 
sisting  upon  a  direct  negotiation 
between  the  duke  d  Angouleme 
and  a  Spanish  prince,  may  be  a 
great  obstacle  to  success.  His  ex¬ 
cellency  answered,  that  although 
this  mode  of  settling  the  question 
had  been  strongly  urged,  he  could 
assure  me  the  objects  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  are  too  important,  not  to 
be  sought  for  by  the  concession,  if 
necessary,  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
mere  point  of  form ;  and  that  if 
the  Spanish  government  will  em¬ 
power  any  negotiator  to  treat,  after 
a  change  of  ministers  at  Madrid, 
he  shall  be  able  to  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  continuation 
of  peace.  I  cannot,  however,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  hopes,  which  the 
French  cabinet  found  upon  the  in¬ 
telligence  they  expect  to  receive 
from  Madrid :  I  consider  late 
events  to  be  the  prelude  to  war. 

....  *’  s',  -  ■  S 

No.  3Q. — Sir  William  A’Court  to 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning.  —  Re¬ 
ceived  March  IS. 

(Extract.)  Madrid,  Feb.  23,  1823. 

M.  San  Miguel  called  on  me 
this  morning,  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  the  ratifications  of  the 
articles  respecting  the  slave-trade. 
Having  gone  through  that  cere¬ 
mony,  I  informed  him  that  I  had 
communications  of  some  import¬ 
ance  to  make  to  him,  which  the 
troubled  state  of  the  capital  for  se¬ 
veral  days  past,  and  my  own  con¬ 
tinued  indisposition,  had  prevented 
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me  from  submitting  to  bis  con¬ 
sideration  at  an  earlier  period. 

Having  tlius  drawn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  I  was  about  to  say,, 

I  produced  your  despatch  of  the 
f)th  February,  and  an  extract  from 
sir  Charles  Stuart’s  despatch  to  you 
of  the  10th  February ;  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  to  him  those  parts 
of  each,  which  I  thought  the  most 
calculated  to  produce  a  favourable 
effect,  accompanying  my  reading 
with  such  remarks  as  the  nature 
of  the  communication  required. 

M.  de  San  Miguel  listened  with 
the  greatest  attention  ;  but  as  soon 
as  I  had  concluded,  observed,  that 
the  British  government  was  la¬ 
bouring  under  a  delusion,  in  sup¬ 
posing  any  sort  of  modification 
possible.  It  would  be  a  much 
easier  thing  to  overturn  the  whole 
constitutional  system,  and  to  re¬ 
establish  absolute  despotism,  than 
to  concede  even  the  most  insigni¬ 
ficant  of  the  points  which  had 
been  pointed  out  as  the  most  likely 
to  conciliate. 

He  was  fully  aware  that  Eng¬ 
land  asked  no  modifications  on  her 
own  account.  He  knew  that  we 
wished  to  preserve  to  Spain  her 
^constitutional  system ;  that  our 
only  object  in  trying  to  engage 
her  to  yield  upon  certain  points, 
was  the  conviction  that  if  a  war 
did  break  out,  we  must  be,  sooner 
or  later,  involved  in  it  ourselves. 
He  knew  very  well  that  we  should 
not  declare  in  favour  of  Spain  at 
first ;  but  nobody  could  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  see,  that,  if  the  war 
was  protracted,  and  other  powers 
took  part  in  it,  England  alone 
could  not  remain  a  passive  spec¬ 
tator  of  what  might  be  its  results. 

No.  40. — Sir  William  A'Court  to 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning.  —  Re¬ 
ceived  March  16. 


(Extract.)  Madrid,  March  5,  1823. 
A  Spanish  gentleman  at  Paris 

has  written  from  Paris  to - 

- ,  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  has  declared  that  it  will 
suspend  hostilities  if  a  general 
amnesty  be  granted,  a  verbal  pro¬ 
mise  of  modifications  hereafter  be 
given,  a  change  of  ministers  take 
place,  and  the  king  be  permitted 
to  go  to  the  waters  of  Sacedon. 
That  the  negotiation  must  be  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Paris  through  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  British  ambassador ; 

- - quotes  sir  Charles 

Stuart  as  his  authority,  and  refers 
his  friends  to  me  for  further  in¬ 
formation.  Now  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  sir  Charles  Stuart 
since  the  20th  ult.  when  he  still 
referred  me  to  his  despatch  to  you 
of  the  10th  of  February,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  final  determination  of 
the  French  government.  That  de¬ 
termination  is  very  widely  different 
from  the  arrangement  alluded  to 
by - . 

No.  41. — Sir  William  A’Court  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning.  —  Re¬ 
ceived  March  18th  at  night. 

(Extract.)  Madrid,  March  9,  1823. 
I  saw  M.  de  San  Miguel  this 
morning,  and,  to  my  great  asto¬ 
nishment,  he  asked  me  what  were 
the  precise  conditions  required  by 
France,  in  case  any  questions 
should  be  asked  him  in  Cortes.  I 
repeated  to  him  the  conditions 
stated  in  sir  Charles  Stuart’s  des¬ 
patch  of  the  10th  February,  and 
those  (hardly  to  be  considered 
official)  contained  in  the  same  am¬ 
bassador's  despatch  of  the  21st 
February;*  and,  according  to  his 
request,  I  sent  him,  upon  my  re- 

*  See  No.  33,  a  copy  of  which  was 
received  by  sir  William  A’Gourt,  sub¬ 
sequently  to  his  letter  of  the  5th  March. 
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turn  home,  an  extract  from  the 
despatch  of  the  10th  February. 
What  is  in  agitation  I  know  not. 
< — Fie  told  me  he  should  say  no¬ 
thing  upon  the  subject,  unless 
called  upon  by  the  Cortes ;  and 
that  if  any  negotiations  were  en¬ 
tered  into,  he  would  not  be  the 
person  to  negotiate.  I  should  only 
mislead  you  if  I  were  to  attempt 
to  give  any  explanation  of  this 
singular  conversation. 

No.  43.-— Mr.  Secretary  Canning 

to  Sir  Charles  Stuart. 

Foreign  Office,  March  31,  1823. 

Sir ; — 'The  hopes  of  an  accom¬ 
modation  between  France  and 
Spain,  which  his  majesty  has  so 
long  been  encouraged  to  cherish, 
in  despite  of  all  unfavourable  ap¬ 
pearances,  being  now  unhappily 
extinguished,  I  am  commanded  by 
his  majesty  to  address  to  your  ex¬ 
cellency,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
communicated  to  the  French  mi¬ 
nister,  the  following  explanation 
of  the  sentiments  of  your  govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  between  those  two  king¬ 
doms. 

The  king  has  exhausted  his 
endeavours  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

The  question  of  an  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain, 
on  account  of  the  troubles  and  dis¬ 
tractions  which  have  for  some  time 
prevailed  in  that  kingdom,  was  not 
one  on  which  his  majesty  could, 
for  himself,  entertain  a  moment’s 
hesitation.  If  his  majesty’s  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  at  Verona  did  not  de¬ 
cline  taking  part  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  allied  cabinets  upon 
that  question,  it  was  because  his 
majesty  owed  to  his  allies,  upon 
that,  as  upon  every  other  subject, 
a  sincere  declaration  of  his  opi¬ 
nions  ;  and  because  he  hoped  that 


a  friendly  and  unreserved  commu¬ 
nication  might  tend  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  general  peace. 

The  nature  of  the  apprehensions 
which  had  induced  the  king  of 
France  to  assemble  an  army,  with¬ 
in  his  own  frontier,  upon  the 
borders  of  Spain,  had  been  indi¬ 
cated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
designation  of  the  “  Cordon  Sani- 
taire.”  The  change  of  that  desig¬ 
nation  to  that  of  an  <f  Army  of 
Observation”  (which  took  place  in 
the  month  of  September  last)  did 
not  appear  to  his  majesty  to  imply 
more,  than  that  of  the  defensive 
system  originally  opposed  to  the 
contagion  of  physical  disease  would 
be  continued  against  the  possible 
inconveniences,  moral  or  political, 
which  might  arise  to  France,  from 
a  civil  contest  raging  in  a  country 
separated  from  the  French  terri¬ 
tory  only  by  a  conventional  line  of 
demarcation.  The  dangers  natu¬ 
rally  incident  to  an  unrestrained 
intercourse  between  two  countries 
so  situated  towards  each  other ; 
the  dangers  of  political  intrigue, 
or  of  occasional  violation  of  terri¬ 
tory,  might  sufficiently  justify  pre¬ 
parations  of  military  defence. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things 
between  France  and  Spain  at  the 
opening  of  the  congress  at  Verona. 
The  propositions  brought  forward 
by  the  French  plenipotentiary  in 
the  conferences  of  the  allied  ca¬ 
binets,  were  founded  on  this  state 
of  things.  Those  propositions  did 
not  relate  to  any  project  of  carry¬ 
ing  an  attack  into  the  heart  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  but  were  in  the 
nature  of  inquiries:  1st,  What 
countenance  France  might  expect 
to  receive  from  the  allies,  if  she 
should  find  herself  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  breaking  off  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  court  of 
Madrid?  and,  2ndly,  What  as* 
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distance,  in  supposed  cases  of  out¬ 
rage  to  be  committed,  or  of  vio¬ 
lence  to  be  menaced,  by  Spain? 
These  cases  were  all  contingent 
and  precautionary.  The  answers 
of  the  three  continental  powers 
were  of  a  correspondent  character. 

The  result  of  the  discussions  at 
Verona,  was  a  determination  of 
his  majesty’s  allies,  the  emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the 
king  of  Prussia : — 1st.  To  make 
known  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid, 
through  their  respective  ministers 
at  that  court,  their  sentiments 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
the  present  system  of  the  Spanish 
government ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  that 
-communication,  to  recall  their  re¬ 
spective  ministers ;  and  to  break 
off  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Spain: — 2ndly,  To  make  common 
cause  with  France  against  Spain, 
in  certain  specified  cases  ;  cases,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  alto¬ 
gether  contingent  and  precau¬ 
tionary. 

His  majesty’s  plenipotentiary 
declined  concurring  in  these  mea¬ 
sures  ;  not  only  because  he  was 
unauthorized  to  pledge  the  faith 
of  his  government  to  any  hypothe¬ 
tical  engagement,  but  because,  his 
government  had,  from  the  month 
of  April,  1820,  uniformly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  powers  of  the  alli¬ 
ance,  to  abstain  from  all  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Spain  ;  and  because,  having  been 
from  the  same  period,  entirely  un¬ 
acquainted  with  whatever  trans¬ 
actions  might  have  taken  place 
between  France  and  Spain,  his  go¬ 
vernment  could  not  judge,  on  what 
grounds  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuille- 
ries  meditated  a  possible  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  court  of  Madrid ;  or  on 
.what  grounds  they  apprehended 


an  occurrence,  apparently  so  im¬ 
probable,  as  a  commencement  of 
hostilities  against  France  by  Spain. 

No  proof  was  produced  to  his 
majesty’s  plenipotentiary  of  the 
existence  of  any  design  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  government,  to  in¬ 
vade  the  territory  of  France;  of 
any  attempt  to  introduce  disaffec¬ 
tion  among  her  soldiery;  or  of 
any  project  to  undermine  her  po¬ 
litical  institutions  :  and  so  long  as 
the  struggles  and  disturbances  of 
Spain  should  be  confined  within 
the  circle  of  her  own  territory, 
they  could  not  be  admitted  by  the 
British  government  to  afford  any 
plea  for  foreign  interference.  If 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century  saw  all 
Europe  combined  against  France, 
it  was  not  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  changes  which  France 
thought  necessary  for  her  own  po¬ 
litical  and  civil  reformation  ;  but 
because  she  attempted  to  propa¬ 
gate,  first  her  principles,  and 
afterwards  her  dominion,  by  the 
sword. 

Impossible  as  it  was  for  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  be  party  to  the  measures 
concerted  at  Verona  with  respect 
to  Spain,  his  majesty’s  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  declared,  that  the  British 
government  could  only  endeavour 
through  his  majesty’s  minister  at 
the  court  of  the  Catholic  king, 
“  to  allay  the  ferment  which  those 
measures  might  occasion  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  to  do  all  the  good  in  his 
power.” 

Up  to  this  period  no  communi¬ 
cation  had  taken  place  between  his 
majesty  and  the  court  of  Madrid, 
as  to  the  discussions  at  Verona.  But 
about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his 
majesty’s'  plenipotentiary,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Verona,  at  Paris,  Spain 
expressed  a  desire  for  the  “  friendly 
interposition”  of  his  majesty,  to 
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avert  the  calamities  of  war.  Spain 
distinctly  limited  this  desire  to  the 
employment  of  such  “  good  offices/’ 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  as 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
“  the  most  strictly-conceived  sys¬ 
tem  of  neutrality.”  Nor  has  any 
period  occurred,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
British  government  with  Spain, 
at  which  the  Spanish  government 
has  been  for  one  moment  led,  by 
that  of  Great  Britain,  to  believe 
that  the  policy  of  his  majesty,  in 
a  contest  between  France  and 
Spain,  would  be  other  than  neu¬ 
tral. 

In  pursuance  of  this  request, 
and  of  his  previous  declaration  at 
Verona,  his  majesty’s  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  received  instructions  at  Paris, 
to  make  to  the  French  government 
the  offer  of  his  majesty’s  media¬ 
tion.  In  making  this  offer,  the 
British  government  deprecated, 
from  motives  of  expediency  as 
well  as  from  considerations  of 
justice  the  employment  towards 
Spain  of  a  language  of  reproach 
or  of  intimidation.  They  repre¬ 
sented  as  matter  of  no  light  mo¬ 
ment,  the  first  breach,  by  what¬ 
ever  power,  of  that  general  pacific 
settlement  which  had  been  so  re¬ 
cently  established,  and  at  the  cost 
of  so  many  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
to  all  nations.  Nor  did  they  dis¬ 
guise  from  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  the  anxiety  with  which 
they  looked  forward  to  all  the  pos¬ 
sible  issues  of  a  new  war  in 
Europe,  if  once  begun. 

In  addition  to  suggestions  such 
as  these,  the  British  government 
endeavoured  to  learn  from  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  specific  griev¬ 
ances,  of  which  his  most  Christian 
majesty  complained  against  Spain ; 
and  of  such  specific  measures  of 


redress  or  conciliation  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  as  would  arrest  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  most  Christian  majesty's 
warlike  preparations. 

The  French  government  de¬ 
clined  the  formal  mediation  of  his 
majesty;  alleging,  in  substance, 
that  the  necessity  of  its  warlike 
preparations  was  founded,  not  so 
much  upon  any  direct  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  against  Spain,  which  might 
be  susceptible  of  accurate  specifi¬ 
cation  and  of  practical  adjustment, 
as  upon  the  general  position  in 
which  the  two  kingdoms  found 
themselves  placed  towards  each 
other ;  upon  the  effect  which  all 
that  was  passing  and  had  been  for 
some  time  passing  in  Spain,  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  most  Christian, 
majesty’s  dominions ;  upon  the 
burthensomeness  of  that  defensive 
armament  which  France  had 
thought  herself  obliged  to  establish 
on  her  frontier  towards  Spain,  and 
which  it  was  alike  inconvenient  to 
her  to  maintain,  or,  without  some 
change  of  circumstances  which 
would  justify  such  change  of 
counsel,  to  withdraw ;  upon  a  state 
of  things,  in  short,  which  it  was 
easier  to  understand  than  to  define ; 
but  which,  taken  altogether,  was 
so  intolerable  to  France,  that  open 
hostility  would  be  far  preferable  to 
it.  War  would,  at  least,  have  a 
tendency  to  some  conclusion ; 
whereas  the  existing  state  of  the 
relations  between  France  and  Spain 
might  continue  for  an  indefinite 
time;  increasing  every  day  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Spain,  and  propagating 
disquietude  and  alarm  throughout 
the  French  army  and  nation. 

But  although  his  most  Christian 
majesty’s  government  declined,  on 
these  grounds,  a  formal  mediation, 
they  professed  an  earnest  desire  for 
peace,  and  accepted  his  majesty’s 
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tc  good  offices”  with  Spain  for  that 
object. 

Contemplating  all  the  mischiefs 
which  war  might  inflict  upon 
France^  and  through  France  ulti¬ 
mately  perhaps  upon  all  Europe  ; 
and  which  it  must  inflict,  more  im¬ 
mediately  and  inevitably,  upon 
Spain,  whose  internal  animosities 
and  agitations  a  foreign  war  could 
not  but  exasperate  and  prolong— 
the  British  government  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
peace  for  both  kingdoms  ;  and  re¬ 
solved,  therefore,  whether  invested 
or  not  with  the  formal  character 
of  mediator,  to  make  every  effort, 
and  to  avail  itself  of  every  chance, 
for  the  prevention  of  hostilities. 
The  question  was  now  become  a 
question  simply  and  entirely  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  F  ranee ;  and  the 
practical  point  of  inquiry  was  not 
so  much  how  the  relations  of  those 
two  governments  had  been  brought 
into  their  present  awkward  compli¬ 
cation  ;  as  how  that  complication 
could  be  solved,  without  recourse 
to  arms,  and  an  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment  produced,  through  mutual 
explanation  and  concession. 

Nothing  could  have  induced  his 
majesty  to  suggest  to  the  Spanish 
nation  a  revision  of  its  political 
institutions,  as  the  price  of  his 
majesty’s  friendship.  But  Spa¬ 
niards,  of  all  parties  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  admitted  some  modifications 
of  the  constitution  of  1812,  to  be 
indispensably  necessary  :  and  if  in 
such  a  crisis  as  that  in  which  Spain 
now  found  herself — distracted  at 
once  by  the  miseries  of  civil  war, 
and  by  the  apprehension  of  foreign 
invasion — the  adoption  of  modifica¬ 
tions,  so  admitted  to  be  desirable  in 
themselves, might  afford  a  prospect  of 
composing  her  internal  dissensions, 
and  might  at  the  same  time  furnish 
to  the  F  rench  government  a  motive 


for  withdrawing  from  the  mena¬ 
cing  position  which  it  had  assumed 
towards  Spain ;  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  felt  that  no  scruple  of  de¬ 
licacy,  or  fear  of  misconstruction, 
ought  to  restrain  them  from 
avowing  an  earnest  wish,  that 
the  Spaniards  could  prevail  upon 
themselves  to  consider  of  such 
modifications,  or,  at  least,  to  de¬ 
clare  their  disposition  to  consider 
of  them  hereafter. 

It  is  useless  now  to  discuss  what 
might  have  been  the  result  of  his 
majesty’s  anxious  endeavours  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain,  if  nothing 
had  occurred  to  interrupt  their 
progress.  Whatever  might  be  the 
indisposition  of  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  to  take  the  first  step 
towards  such  an  accommodation, 
it  cannot  be  disguised  that  the 
principles  avowed,  and  the  preten¬ 
sions  put  forward  by  the  French 
government,  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the 
chambers  at  Paris,  created  new 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  friendly 
intervention.  The  communication 
of  that  speech  to  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  was  accompanied,  indeed, 
with  renewed  assurances  of  the 
pacific  disposition  of  France ;  and 
the  French  ministers  adopted  a 
construction  of  the  passage  most 
likely  to  create  an  unfavourable 
impression  in  Spain,  which  stripped 
it  of  a  part  of  its  objectionable 
character.  But  all  the  attempts  of 
the  British  government  to  give 
effect  at  Madrid  to  such  assurances 
and  explanations,  proved  unavail¬ 
ing.  The  hopes  of  success  became 
gradually  fainter:  and  have  now 
vanished  altogether. 

It  remains  only  to  describe  the 
conduct  which  it  is  his  majesty’s 
desire  and  intention  to  observe,  in 
a  conflict  between  two  nations,  to 
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each  of  whom  his  majesty  is  hound 
by  the  ties  of  amity  and  alliance. 

The  repeated  disavowal,  by  his 
most  Christian  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment,  of  all  views  of  ambition 
and  aggrandizement,  forbids  the 
suspicion  of  any  design  on  the 
part  of  France,  to  establish  a 
permanent  military  occupation  of 
Spain ;  or  to  force  his  Catholic 
majesty  into  any  measures  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  independence  of  his 
crown,  or  to  his  existing  relations 
with  other  powers. 

The  repeated  assurances  which 
his  majesty  has  received,  of  the 
determination  of  France  to  respect 
the  dominions  of  his  most  faithful 
majesty,  relieve  his  majesty  from 
any  apprehension  of  being  called 
upon  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
that  intimate  defensive  connexion, 
which  has  so  long  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal. 

With  respect  to  the  provinces  in 
America,  which  have  thrown  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  time  and  the  course  of 
events  appear  to  have  substantially 
decided  their  separation  from  the 
mother  country,  although  the 
formal  recognition  of  those  pro¬ 
vinces,  as  independent  states,  by 
his  majesty,  may  be  hastened  or 
retarded  by  various  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  well  as  by  the 
more  or  less  satisfactory  progress, 
in  each  state,  towards  a  regular 
and  settled  form  of  government. 
Spain  ,  has  long  been  apprised  of 
his  majesty’s  opinions  upon  this 
subject.  Disclaiming  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  any  intention  of 
appropriating  to  himself  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  late  Spanish 
possessions  in  America.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  is  satisfied  ■  that  no  attempt 
will  be  made  by  France,  to  bring 
under  her  dominion  any  of  those 


possessions,  cither  by  conquest  or 
by  cession,  from  Spain. 

This  frank  explanation  upon  the 
points  on  which  perhaps  alone  the 
possibility  of  any  collision  of 
France  with  Great  Britain  can  be 
apprehended  in  a  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  your  excellency 
will  represent  to  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  as  dictated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  enabled  to  preserve,  in 
that  war,  a  strict  and  undeviating 
neutrality ;  a  neutrality  not  liable 
to  alteration  towards  either  party, 
so  long  as  the  honour  and  just  in¬ 
terests  of  Great  Britain  are  equally 
respected  by  both. 

I  am  commanded,  in  conclusion, 
to  direct  your  excellency  to  declare 
to  the  French  minister,  that  his 
majesty  will  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  renew  the  interposition  of  his 
good  offices,  for  the  purpose  of  ter¬ 
minating  those  hostilities,  which  his 
majesty  has  so  anxiously,  although 
ineffectually,  endeavoured  to  avert. 
I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Canning. 


(Translation.)  Memorandum  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  conduct  of  Spain ; 
communicated  by  M.  de  Jabat 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  on 
the  18th  February,  1823. 

If  proofs  of  the  moderation  of 
.  Spain,  and  of  the  little  foundation 
with  which  she  is  accused  of 
following  the  system  of  propa¬ 
gating  her  political  principles,  be 
required— here  are  three  undeni¬ 
able  facts :  The  junta  of  Oporto 
applies  in  1820  for  Spanish  troops  ; 
refused : — The  government  of  Na¬ 
ples,  in  the  beginning  of  1821, 
makes  the  same  request ;  refused  : 
— In  1822,  on  the  application  of 
France,  the  French  refugees,  cap¬ 
tain  Nantil,  &c.  were  made  to  re¬ 
retire  80  leagues  into  the  country. 
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whilst  the  generals  Eguia,  Abreu, 
&c.  and  the  self-named  regency 
were  organizing  bands  of  the  faith 
at  Bayonne  and  Perpignan. 

In  1822  we  declined  the  services 
of  three  French  regiments  of  the 
Army  of  Observation.  Up  to  this 
day ,  no  F rench  soldier  or  peasant  can 
be  cited  whom  we  have  seduced, 
armed,  paid,  and  thrust  into  the 
bosom  of  his  country  to  devastate 
it.  We  have  not  raised  the  tri¬ 
colour  flag ;  we  have  not  refused 
to  publish  a  generous  and  salutary 
amnesty ;  we  have  not  invited  to 
evening  assemblies  of  etiquette 
French  outlaws  and  conspirators; 
we  have  not  tolerated  that  an 
individual  at  Madrid  should  invest 
himself  publicly  with  the  title  of 
charge  d’affaires  of  the  regency  of 
France,  whilst  his  excellency,  M. 
de  Lagarde  was  ambassador  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  at  the  court 
of  his  Catholic  majesty.  In  fine, 
we  have  done  nothing  (for  these 
negative  proofs  might  form  too 
diffuse  a  catalogue) — we  have  done 
nothing  against  the  French  of 
those  things  which  the  French 
(that  is  to  say  the  French  govern¬ 
ment)  have  done  against  us  ;  and 
we  have  done  for  the  governments 
which  excommunicate  us,  what 
none  of  them  have  done  for  us. 

If  there  be  any  question  of  ver¬ 
bal  or  written  disavowals,  England 
has  received  the  most  solemn  dis¬ 
avowals  on  the  subject  of  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  Austria  on  the  subject  of 
Italy ;  and  Europe,  especially  in 
the  memorable  sitting  of  the  11th 
January  1823,  has  heard  the 
representatives  of  Spain  declare, 
in  appealing  for  the  truth  of  it  to 
the  history  of  what  passed  from 
1808  to  1814,  and  from  1820  to 
1823,  both,  1st.  That  their  coun¬ 
try  will  never  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  powers ; 
Vol.  LXV. 


and  2ndly.  That  neither  will  she 
consent  to  the  scandalous  dictation, 
which  it  is  wished  to  impose  upon 
her. 

France. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir 

Charles  Stuart. 

(Extract.) 

Foreign- office,  Mar.  31,  1823. 

The  article,  of  which  I  enclose 
a  copy,  is  contained  in  the  treaty 
between  his  majesty  and  the  king 
of  Spain  of  1814,  but  has  never 
been  published.  It  was  originally 
a  secret  article,  but  his  majesty 
having  declined  agreeing  to  it  as 
such  (from  the  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  communicated  to  his 
majesty’s  allies),  its  title  was 
changed  from  that  of  a  secret  to  a 
separate  article.  It  formed  part 
of  the  treaty  communicated  to  the 
court  of  France  in  1814,  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  then  his 
majesty’s  ambassador  at  Paris;  but 
it  was  omitted  in  the  copy  of  the 
treaty  laid  before  parliament,  at 
the  express  desire  of  the  French 
government,  signified  by  the  prince 
de  Talleyrand,  then  minister  for 
foreign  affairs. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  at  once  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  such  an  act  of  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  French 
government,  enhances  his  majesty’s 
claim  upon  France,  to  respect  the 
solemn  obligation  of  this  article. 

Your  excellency  will  particular¬ 
ly  remark  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
that  the  treaty  of  1814,  was  not 
negociated  till  after  our  army  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Spain. 


(In closure  in  No.  1.)  Separate 
article. 

His  Catholic  majesty  engages, 
not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  or  en¬ 
gagement  with  France  of  the 
K* 
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nature  of  that  known  under  the 
denomination  of  the  family  com¬ 
pact,  nor  any  other  which  may 
affect  the  independence  of  Spain, 
which  may  he  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
or  may  be  contrary  to  the  strict 
alliance  which  is  stipulated  by  the 
present  treaty. 

The  present  separate  article 
shall  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance 
signed  on  the  fifth  day  of  July, 
and  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  it  was  inserted, 
word  for  word,  and  shall  be  rati¬ 
fied,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  within  forty  days,  or 
sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the 
undersigned  plenipotentiaries,  have 
signed,  in  virtue  of  our  respective 
full  powers,  the  present  separate 
article,  and  sealed  it  with  the  seals 
of  our  arms.  Done  at  Madrid, 
this  5th  day  of  July,  1814. 

(L.  S.)  M.  El  Duque  De  San 
Garlos. 

(L.  S.)  H.  Wellesley. 

Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  Canning.— Received  April 
10.' 

~  (Extract.)  Paris,  April  7,  1823. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  assured  me, 
that  the  French  government  are 
quite  resolved  to  respect  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  article  which  I 
communicate  to  him. 

Portugal. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir 
Charles  Stuart. 

(Extract.)  Foreign-office,  Dec.  3, 1822. 

Your  excellency  will  take  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  from  M. 
de  Villele  some  information  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  of  the  recent 
communications  between  the 
French  and  the  Portuguese  govern- 
njgnts. 


Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  Canning. — Received  Dec. 
15. 

(Extract.)  Paris,  Dec.  12, 1822. 
In  answer  to  the  inquiries  I 
have  been  authorized  to  bring  for¬ 
ward,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
communications  which  have  taken 
place  between  this  government 
and  the  court  of  Portugal,  the 
duke  Mathieu  de  Montmorency 
has  shown  me  the  correspondence 
of  the  French  ministers  with  M. 
de  Lesseps. 

It  appears  from  this  correspon¬ 
dence,  that  M.  Oliveira,  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  charge-d’affaires  at  this 
court,  called  upon  M.  de  Villele  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  the  anx¬ 
iety  to  which  the  assembling  of  a 
French  force  on  the  Pyrenees  had 
given  rise  at  Lisbon,  and  of  ex¬ 
pressing  a  hope  that  his  excellency 
would  give  him  a  full  explanation 
of  the  views  entertained  by  the 
French  government,  with  respect 
to  Portugal.  M.  de  Villele  as¬ 
sured  him,  that  nothing  could 
warrant  any  feeling  of  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese 
government ;  that  the  distance  of 
that  country  had  not  permitted  him 
to  contemplate  the  possible  effect, 
which  the  concentration  of  troops 
in  France  could  produce  upon  a 
nation,  with  whose  institutions  or 
government  the  French  ministers 
could  have  no  desire  to  interfere. 

(Translation)  The  Vicomte  de 
Chateaubriand  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Charge  d5 Affaires  at  Paris. 
Communicated  by  the  Vicomte 
de  Marcellus  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning,  March  73  1 823. 

(Extract.) 

The  Portuguese  government 
thinks  fit  to  protest  against  the 
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principle  promulgated  in  the  speech 
delivered  by  his  majesty  on  the 
28  th  of  January,  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session.  The  king 
of  France  has  a  right  to  hold  to 
his  people  the  language  which  he 
thinks  proper ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Portuguese  government  can  take 
umbrage  at  a  speech  addressed  to 
the  deputies  of  France. 

If  the  French  army  should  be 
obliged  to  enter  Spain,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  ch arge-d’aiiaires  will  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  quit  the  French 
territory,  in  conformity  to  the 
orders  he  has  received  from  his 
court. 

If  the  French  government  is 
forced  to  declare  war  against  the 
Spanish  government,  it  is  not  to 
support  political  theories,  but  be¬ 
cause  her  immediate  safety  and 
her  essential  interests  are  compro¬ 
mised  by  the  internal  transactions 
of  Spain.  France,  not  being  in 
the  same  situation  with  regard  to 
Portugal,  sees  no  plausible  motive 
to  induce  the  government  of  his 
most  faithful  majesty,  to  renounce 
the  relations  of  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship.  France  hopes  that  she  shall 
not  have  to  repel  an  unprovoked 
aggression  ;  nor  to  maintain  a 
defensive  war,  which  would  have 
no  other  foundation  or  pretext  on 
the  part  of  those  who  should 
declare  it,  than  the  promulgation 
of  a  principle  on  which  the  politi¬ 
cal  law  of  France  is  founded. 

As  to  future  arrangements  re¬ 
specting  the  residence  of  consuls, 
the  French  government  sees  no 
occasion  to  enter  into  any  arrange¬ 
ment  upon  that  subject,  because  it 
has  never  been  the  intention  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty  to  recall, 
either  his  charge-d’affaires  or  his 
consuls,  from  Portugal.  He  will 
in  future  adopt  such  measures  as 


may  be  consistent  with  his  dignity. 
The  undersigned,  &c. 

(Signed)  Chateaubriand. 

(Translation.)  M.  de  Chateaubri¬ 
and  to  the  French  Charge-d’af¬ 
faires  at  Lisbon.  Communica¬ 
ted  by  Viscomte  Marcellus  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  1823. 

(Extract.)  Paris,  January  30,  1823. 
The  letter  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  writing  to  you  on  the 
13th  of  the  present  month,  con¬ 
firms  all  those  which  my  predeces¬ 
sor  had  addressed  to  you,  respect¬ 
ing  the  friendly  dispositions  of 
France  towards  Portugal. 

You  have  constantly  been  in¬ 
structed  to  assure  that  government, 
that  our  armaments  were  not  di¬ 
rected  against  Portugal ; — that  the 
maintaining  a  body  of  troops  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrennees  had 
no  other  object  than  to  place  us 
in  a  state  of  defence,  should  our 
territory  or  our  institutions  be 
menaced  by  Spain ;  and  should 
the  conduct  of  that  power  render 
a  rupture  unavoidable : — but  that 
we  separated  the  cause  of  Spain 
from  that  of  Portugal,  against 
which  power  we  had  no  complaint; 
and  that  we  wished  not  to  see  our 
relations  with  her  interrupted. 

Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  Canning.— Received  April 
20. 

Paris,  April  17,1823. 
Sir;— The  Portuguese  charge- 
d’affaires  at  this  court  has  addressed 
a  note  to  the  Vicomte  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  stating,  that,  in  virtue  of 
the  instructions  he  has  received 
from  his  government,  he  considers 
the  relations  of  amity  between  the 
two  countries  to  have  been  inter¬ 
rupted,  from  the  moment  the 
French  army  crossed  the  frontier 
K*  2 
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of  Spain,  and  that  he  must,  there¬ 
fore,  demand  his  passports. 

This  communication  has  been 
answered  by  a  note  from  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  referring  to  his 
former  declarations,  that  it  is  the 
desire  and  intention  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty’s  government  to 
continue  at  peace  with  Portugal; 
that  if,  however,  the  manifestation 
of  these  friendly  sentiments  will 
not  induce  Monsieur  de  Sampayo 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  his 


orders,  until  the  result  of  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Lisbon  shall  be  known, 
his  passports  will  be  delivered  to 
him;  hut  that  the  French  ministers 
do  not  think  it  necessary,  on  that 
account  to  withdraw  the  charge- 
d’aflaires,  or  the  consular  agents, 
who  are  actually  employed  in  Por¬ 
tugal  to  maintain  the  usual  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  courts.  I 
have  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 

(Signed)  Charles  Stuart 


Convention  between  His  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  Spains,  for 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  Complaints  respecting  the  Capture  and 
Detention  of  British  Vessels  and  Property  by  Spanish 
Authorities, 

(Signed  at  Madrid,  March  12,  1823.) 


His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the 
jjling  of  the  Spains,  equally  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  desire  of  arriving  at 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
various  complaints  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  laid  before 
the  Spanish  government,  of  the 
capture  of  vessels,  and  seizure  and 
detention  of  property  belonging  to 
British  subjects,  by  Spanish  au¬ 
thorities,  as  well  as  of  other  griev¬ 
ances  ;  their  said  majesties  have 
been  pleased  to  name  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  for  the  conclusion  of  a  con¬ 
vention  for  the  attainment  of  this 
desirable  purpose,  to  wit:— His 
Britannic  Majesty,  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  sir  William  A’Court, 
baronet,  knight  grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  one  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  most  honourable  privy  council, 
and  his  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
king  of  the  Spains ;  and  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majesty,  his  excellency  Don 
Evaristo  de  San  Miguel,  colonel  of 
infantry,  adjutant-general  on  the 


staff  of  the  national  armies,  and 
secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign 
department ;  who,  after  having 
communicated  their  full  powers, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : — 

Article  1.  A  mixed  commission, 
English  and  Spanish,  consisting  of 
two  members  of  each  nation,  shall 
be  appointed,  and  meet  in  London, 
within  ten  weeks  after  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  present  convention,  or 
sooner  if  possible,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  and 
deciding  in  a  summary  manner, 
according  to  equity,  upon  all  cases 
that  shall  be  brought  before  it, 
properly  authenticated,  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  or  seizure  of  British  vessels,  or 
detention  of  property  belonging  to 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
from  the  declaration  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Spain,  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1808,  to  the  date  of 
the  present  convention,  and  also 
upon  all  cases  that  shall  be  brought 
before  it,  of  the  capture  or  seizure 
of  Spanish  vessels,  or  detention  of 
property  belonging  to  the  subjects 
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of  liis  Catholic  Majesty,  during  the 
same  period. 

2.  Should  any  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  arise  amongst  the  members  of 
the  said  convention,  and  their  votes 
be  equally  divided,  a  reference 
shall  then  be  made  to  the  Spanish 
envoy  at  the  court  of  London,  and 
a  law  officer  of  the  crown  to  be 
named  by  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
If  these  arbitrators  should  also  be 
divided  in  opinion,  it  shall  be  de¬ 
termined,  by  lot,  which  of  the  two 
shall  definitively  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

3.  An  assignment  of  40  millions 
of  rials  upon  the  great  book,  shall, 
according  to  the  decree  of  the 
Cortes,  immediately  be  made  to 
the  said  commissioners,  for  the 
payment  of  such  indemnifications 
as  may  be  awarded  by  the  commis¬ 
sion.  This  sum  shall  be  increased 
or  diminished,  as  the  decree  points 
out,  according  as  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  claims  shall  be  admitted 
as  valid,  exceeding,  in  the  one 
case,  or  not  amounting  to,  in  the 
other,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
sum  in  the  first  instance  deposited. 

4.  The  claims  of  Spanish  sub¬ 
jects  which  shall  be  acknowledged 
just,  shall  be  paid  by  the  British 
government  either  in  stock,  or  by 
an  equivalent  in  money. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  commissioners 


shall  have  admitted  any  claim  as 
valid,  and  determined  the  amount 
due  to  the  claimant,  they  shall  as¬ 
sign  or  transfer,  in  favour  of  Siich 
claimant,  a  portion  of  the  said 
rentes  equivalent  to  the  amount 
awarded,  estimating  the  value 
thereof  according  to  the  current 
price  in  London  of  the  said  rentes 
at  the  time  of  making  such  assign¬ 
ment  or  transfer. 

6.  No  claim  shall  be  admitted 
which  shall  not  be  submitted  to  the 
commission  within  six  months  after 
its  first  meeting. 

O  V 

7-  A  person  shall  be  named  by 
each  government,  for  the  selection 
and  transmission  of  whatever  pa¬ 
pers  or  documents  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  forward  front  Madrid  for 
the  consideration  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  and  to  arrange  the  transfer 
of  the  rentes,  as  the  respective 
amounts  shall  be  awarded. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  plenipotentiaries  of  their 
Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties, 
duly  authorized  by  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  two  originals  of  the 
present  convention,  and  have  af¬ 
fixed  thereunto  the  seals  of  our 
arms,  in  Madrid,  this  twelfth  day 
of  March,  1823. 

(L.  S.)  William  A’Court. 

(L.  S.)  Evabisto  San  Miguel. 


Speech  of  the  King  of  France,  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  tke 
Session  of  the  Two  Chambers,  on  Tuesday,  Jan «  28. 


Gentlemen,— The  length  of  the 
two  last  sessions,  and  the  short  time 
which  they  have  left  you  unoccu¬ 
pied,  would  have  made  me  wish  to 
be  able  to  put  off’  for  a  short  time 
the  opening  of  the  present.  But 
the  regular  vote  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  state  is  an  advantage  of 
which  you  have  felt  all  the  value ; 


and  in  order  to  preserve  it,  I  have 
counted  upon  the  same  devotion 
which  were  necessary  for  me  to  ob¬ 
tain  it. 

The  situation  of  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom  is  improved ;  the 
administration  of  justice,  loyally 
exercised  by  the  juries,  wisely  and 
religiously  directed  by  the  magis* 
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trates,  has  put  an  end  to  the  plots 
and  attempts  at  revolt  which  were 
encouraged  by  the  hope  of  impu¬ 
nity. 

I  have  concluded  with  the 
Holy  See  those  conventions  which 
were  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  new  dioceses  of  which  the 
law  authorizes  the  establishment. 

Every  where  the  churches  will 
he  provided  with  their  pastors ; 
and  the  clergy  of  France,  com¬ 
pletely  organized,  will  bring  upon 
us  the  blessings  of  Providence. 

I  have  provided  by  ordinances, 
as  economy  in  our  expenses  re¬ 
quired,  regular  order  in  the  ac¬ 
counts.  My  ministers  will  submit 
to  the  sanction  of  the  law  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expenses  of  the  year 
1821.  They  will  furnish  you 
with  the  statement  of  the  receipt 
and  expenses  effected  in  1822,  and 
that  of  the  charges  and  resources 
to  be  expected  in  1824. 

It  results  from  these  docu¬ 
ments,  that  all  prior  expenses  being 
liquidated — even  those  which  the 
military  preparations  have  render¬ 
ed  necessary — we  enter  upon  the 
year  1823,  with  forty  millions  of 
excess  upon  the  accounts  open  for 
this  year ;  and  that  the  budget  for 
1824  will  present  a  balance  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenses,  without  re¬ 
quiring  the  employment  of  this  re¬ 
serve. 

*  France  owed  to  Europe  the 

*  The  passage  relating  to  Spain  in  the 
original  French  is  as  follows  : 

u  La  France  devait  a  l’Europe  Pex- 
emple  d?une  prosperity  que  les  peuples 
ne  peuvent  obtenir  que  du  retour  a  la 
religion,  a  la  legitimite,  a  Pordre,  a  la 
vraie  liberte  :  ce  salutaire  exemple  elle 
le  donne  aujourd’hui. 

“Mais  la  justice  divine  permet, 
qiPapres  avoir  long-temps  fait  eprouver 
aux  autres  nations  les  terribles  effets  de 
nos  disconles,  nous  soyons  nous-memes 
exposes  aux  dangers  qu’amenent  des^ca- 


example  of  a  prosperity  which  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  obtain  but  by  the  return 
to  religion — to  legitimacy — to  or¬ 
der — to  true  liberty.  That  salu¬ 
tary  example  she  now  gives. 

But  divine  justice  permits, 
that,  after  having  for  a  long  time 
made  other  nations  suffer  the  terri¬ 
ble  effects  of  our  disorders,  we 
should  ourselves  be  exposed  to  dan¬ 
gers  brought  about  by  similar  cala¬ 
mities  among  a  neighbouring  peo¬ 
ple. 

lamites  semblables  chez  un  peuple 
voisin. 

“  J’ai  tout  tente  pour  garantir  la  secu- 
rite  de  mes  peuples,  et  preserver  l’Es- 
pagne  elle-meme  des  derniers  malheurs. 
L’aveuglement,  avec  lequel  ont  ete  re~ 
poussees  les  representations  faites  a  Ma¬ 
drid,  laisse  peu  d’espoir  de  conserver  la 
paix. 

aJ’ai  ordonne  le  rappel  de  mon  mi- 
nistre  :  cent  mille  Franpais,  commandes 
par  un  Prince  de  ma  famille,  par  celui- 
que  mon  cceur  se  plait  a  nommer  mon 
fils,  sont  prets  a.  marcher,  en  invoquant 
le  Dieu  de  St.  Louis,  pour  conserver  le 
trone  d’Espagne  a  un  petit-fils  d’Henri 
IV.,  preserver  ce  beau  royaume  de  sa 
ruine,  et  le  reconcilier  avec  PEurope. 

“  Nos  stations  vont  etre  renforcees 
dans  les  lieux  ou  notre  commerce  mari¬ 
time  a  besoin  de  cette  protection.  Des 
croisieres  seront  £tablies  partout  ou  nos 
arrivages  pourraient  etre  inquietes. 

“  Si  la  guerre  est  inevitable,  je  met- 
trai  tous  mes  soins  a  en  resserrer  le 
cercle,  a  en  borner  la  duree.  Elle  ne 
sera  entreprise,  que  pour  conquerir  la 
paix,  que  Petat  de  l’Espagne  rendrait 
impossible.  Que  Ferdinand  VII.  soit 
libre  de  donner  a  ses  peuples  les  insti¬ 
tutions  qu’ils  ne  peuvent  tenir  que  de 
lui,  et  qui,  en  assurant  leur  repos,  dissi- 
peraient  les  justes  inquietudes  de  la 
France :  des  ce  moment  les  hostilites 
cesseront;  j’en  prends  devant  vous, 
Messieurs,  le  solennel  engagement. 

“  J’ai  du  mettre  sous  vos  yeux  l’etat 
de  nos  affaires  au  dehors.  C’^tait  a  moi 
de  deliberer ;  je  l’ai  fait  avec  maturites 
J’ai  consulte  la  dignite  de  ma  couronne, 
l’honneur  et  la  surete  de  la  France  :  nous 
somme  Franpais,  Messieurs  ;  nous  serons 
toujours  d’accord  pour  defend  re  de  tels 
mteret^?,’, 
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I  have  made  every  endeavour 
to  guarantee  the  security  of  my 
people,  and  to  preserve  Spain  her¬ 
self  from  the  extremity  of  misfor¬ 
tune.  The  infatuation  with  which 
the  representations  made  at  Ma¬ 
drid  have  been  rejected,  leaves  little 
hope  of  preserving  peace. 

I  have  ordered  the  recall  of 
my  minister:  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Frenchmen,  commanded  by  a 
prince  of  my  family,— by  him 
whom  my  heart  delights  to  call  my 
son, — are  ready  to  march,  invoking 
the  God  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  throne  of  Spain 
to  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV. — of 
saving  that  line  kingdom  from  its 
ruin,  and  of  reconciling  it  with 
Europe. 

Our  stations  are  about  to  be 
reinforced  in  those  places  where 
our  maritime  commerce  has  need 
of  that  protection.  Cruisers  shall 
be  established  every  where,  wher¬ 


ever  our  arrivals  can  possibly  be 
annoyed. 

If  war  is  inevitable,  I  will  use 
all  my  endeavours  to  confine  its 
circle,  to  limit  its  duration :  it  will 
be  undertaken  only  to  conquer 
peace,  which  the  state  of  Spain 
would  render  impossible.  Let 
Ferdinand  VII.  be  free  to  give  to 
his  people  institutions  which  they 
cannot  hold  but  from  him,  and 
which  by  securing  their  tranquil¬ 
lity  would  dissipate  the  just  in¬ 
quietudes  of  France.  Hostilities 
shall  cease  from  that  moment.  I 
make,  gentlemen,  before  you,  a  so¬ 
lemn  engagement  on  this  point. 

I  was  bound  to  lay  before  you 
the  state  of  our  foreign  affairs.  It 
was  for  me  to  deliberate.  I  have 
done  it  maturely.  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  dignity  of  my  crown, 
the  honour  and  security  of  France. 
Gentlemen,  we  are  Frenchmen; 
we  shall  always  be  agreed  to  de¬ 
fend  such  interests. 


Speech  of  the  King  of  Sweden  on  the  closing  of  the  Diet,  Dec .  22. 


Though  fundamental  compact 
specifies  only  four  months  for  your 
being  assembled,  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  yield  to  your  wishes, 
and  to  permit  the  continuance  of 
your  sittings  for  seven  months 
more.  Viewed  politically,  much 
surprise  might,  perhaps,  be  at  first 
sight  expressed  at  the  length  of  this 
session  ;  but  experience  of  facts, 
and  the  habit  of  considering  great 
affairs,  are  frequently  wanting 
amidst  the  various  interests  which 
belong  to  the  social  state  of  man. 
Conjunctures  also  exercise  a  parti¬ 
cular  influence  beyond  every  cal¬ 
culation  and  combination,  and 
events  which  are  sometimes  the 
result  of  accident  or  of  certain  un¬ 
foreseen  causes,  deceive  the  efforts 


of  the  most  consummate  prudence. 
If  you  have  not  on  this  occasion 
satisfied  all  hopes,  you  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  ensuing  Diet  the 
means  of  establishing  a  financial 
amelioration,  claimed  by  all  classes. 

Liberty,  in  furnishing  to  man 
the  knowledge  of  the  dignity  of  his 
being,  has  conferred  on  him  the, 
strength  and  the  resignation  which 
are  necessary  for  supporting  with 
patience  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
But  liberty  soon  disappears  when 
Government  is  not  invested  with 
an  authority  of  sufficient  magni¬ 
tude  to  preserve  for  the  people  that 
which  the  people  have  acquired. 

You  have  beheld  the  events  by 
which  the  most  flourishing  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  have  been  afflicted* 

* 
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When  states  are  convulsed,  the 
people  are  in  the  end  the  greatest 
sufferers.  This  conviction  ought 
to  induce  us  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  public  welfare  and  tranquillity. 
The  first  benefit  which  the  people 
have  a  right  to  require  of  us  is  in¬ 
ternal  repose,  to  obtain  which  the 
public  voice  calls  upon  us  to  exe¬ 
cute  without  distinction,  the  laws 
which  form  the  safeguard  of  the 
nation. 

We  experience  the  happy  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  almost  insular  position 
If,  however,  the  laws  which  govern 
us  have  not  acquired  all  the  per¬ 
fection  which  could  be  desired,  the 
changes  to  be  made  must  be  the 
Work  of  time.  To  endeavour  to 
accomplish  those  changes  hastily. 
Would  be  to  put  to  hazard  all  pre¬ 
sent  advantages,  and  the  finest 
hopes  for  the  future.  To  precipi¬ 
tate  the  natural  progress  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  genius  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  would  be  to  expose  them  to 
those  catastrophes  of  which  the 
present  age  has  furnished  striking 
examples. 

I  have  followed  the  same  cir¬ 
cumspect  system  in  the  application 
of  our  reciprocal  duties,  and  I  have 
Considered  myself  bound  to  refuse 
all  partial  interpretation  of  our  fun¬ 
damental  laws.  Wishing  only  to 
retain  my  legal  powers  without  any 
encroachment  on  yours,  I  shall  be 
always  ready  to  enter  into  concert 
with  you  on  every  thing  capable  of 
giving  greater  clearness  to  our 
compact,  and  thus  leading  us  suc¬ 
cessively  to  augment  the  public 
prosperity  in  a  perfectly  united 
and  solid  manner. 

Our  exportation  has  been  very 
active,  and  the  balance  of  commerce 
for  this  and  the  preceding  years 
was  to  our  advantage.  The  har¬ 
vests  have  been  abundant,  and  yet 
the  agriculturist  is  embarrassed. 


He  will  continue  so  to  be  until  a 
new  system  of  landed  securities 
shall  place  him  in  a  more  fixed 
situation  than  that  in  which  he  now 
stands.  If  the  hope  which  I  en¬ 
tertain  of  seeing  his  situation  im¬ 
proved  be  not  realized,  I  shall 
again  assemble  around  me  the 
States  General,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  them  measures,  the  efficacy 
of  which  cannot  be  doubtful  ex¬ 
cept  with  respect  to  persons  whose 
relief  is  not  within  the  compass  of 
our  influence. 

The  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  civil  code  have  termi¬ 
nated  their  labours.  That  code  is 
submitted  to  me  and  my  councillors 
examination.  It  will  be  present¬ 
ed  to  you  next  session,  with  the 
ameliorations  or  modifications 
which  I  may  consider  proper  to  be 
introduced  into  the  plan.  The 
code  of  crimes  and  punishments  is 
also  the  subject  of  my  solicitude. 
Its  plan  will  be  characterised  by  a 
regard  to  individual  security  and 
public  safety. 

The  sums  which  you  have  placed 
at  my  disposal  for  the  completion  of 
the  great  works  of  the  canal  of 
Gotha,  and  for  other  enterprises  of 
general  interest,  appear  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  ful¬ 
fil  your  expectation  and  mine. 

The  improvement  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration  shows  itself  in  so  evident 
a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  observer,  of  even  the  least 
penetration,  not  to  recognize  its 
progress.  Happy  the  nations 
which  are  thus  enabled,  in  the 
bosom  of  public  peace,  to  advance 
their  well-being  and  simplify  their 
institutions. 

The  system  of  neutrality  which 
my  government  has  traced  out  for 
itself,  with  respect  to  all  affairs 
which  do  not  immediately  and  es¬ 
sentially  affect  the  existence  of  the 
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two  kingdoms,  assures  us  that  our 
neutrality  will  continue  to  be 
respected.  Nothing  shall  be  neg¬ 
lected  on  our  part  to  prolong  its 
duration.  The  relations  of  amity 
which  exist  with  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  are  the  augury  of  that 
durable  peace  which  forms  the 
object  of  our  wishes. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the 
numerous  proofs  of  affection  and 
devotion  which  you  have  given  to 
me,  and  to  all  the  members  of  my 
family.  I  regret  that  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Diet,  joined  to  the  bad 
season,  should  have  presented  an 
obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the 


wish  you  manifested  for  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  Queen,  my  spouse. 
That  wish  shall  be  satisfied  on  the 
next  meeting  of  the  States-Gene- 
ral. 

On  your  return  to  your  homes  and 
to  the  bosoms  of  your  families  en¬ 
deavour  to  strengthen  public  peace 
and  union.  Be  friends,  be  Swedes. 
Let  that  proud  name  remind  you 
that  constancy  is  the  greatest  of  all 
powers ;  but  that  weakness  and 
discord,  by  destroying  states,  un¬ 
dermine  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

I  repeat  to  you,  gentlemen,  the 
assurance  of  my  good  wishes  and 
royal  sentiments. 


State  of  the  Russian  Finances. 


The  superintending  council  of 
the  Credit  Establishment  having 
‘met  on  the  27th  of  June,  lieute¬ 
nant-general  Cancren,  minister  of 
Finance,  opened  the  business  with 
a  speech  on  the  state  of  the  several 
objects  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  council  was  to  be  called.  His 
discourse  was  divided  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads  : — 

Sinking  Fund  Commission.— 
Under  this  head  the  minister  stated 
the  amount  of  the  debt  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1822  ;  the  inscriptions 
redeemed  in  the  course  of  that 

Dutch  loan  .... 

Debt  from  terminable  annuities  \ 

i 

Debtbearing6  percent,  perpetual  < 
interest . v 

Debt  bearing  5  per  cent,  perpetual 
interest  . . ^ 

The  sum  destined,  according  to 
the  regulation  of  the  sinking  fund 
commission,  to  the  diminution  of 
the  mass  of  assignats  in  circulation, 


year,  and  certains  claims  on  the 
government  which  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted.  Of  the  loan  concluded 
with  Messrs.  Rothschild  in  London, 
in  the  year  1822,  he  could  not  give 
an  account  until  it  was  completely 
terminated.  Its  amount  was  stated 
to  be  43,000,000  of  silver  roubles, 
but  of  which  only  23,000,160  silver 
roubles  had  yet  been  inscribed  in 
the  great  book  of  the  public  debt. 
The  result  of  his  details  appeared 
to  be  that  the  public  debt  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1823,  stood  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — . 

48,100,000  florins. 

3,364,000  roubles  in  silver. 
34,505,753  in  assignats. 

20,620  roubles  in  gold. 
9,015,412  in  silver. 

240,945,711  in  assignats. 

61,362,360  roubles  in  silver. 

consists  for  the  year  1822,  of 
32,402,715  roubles. 

Assignat  Bank.— -According 
to  a  statement  under  this  head,  the 
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law  prohibiting  new  emissions  of 
assignats  has  been  strictly  observed 
and  the  quantity  now  in  circulation 
amounts  to  5.95,72 1*0 10  roubles. 

Loan  Bank. — The  sums  ad¬ 
vanced  by  this  bank  in  the  year 
1 822,  chiefly  for  assistance  to  ma¬ 
nufacturing  establishments,  amount 
to  10,495,731  roubles  50  copecsin 
assignats.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  presented  by  the  bank,  its 
profits  amount  to  8,55 7  roubles  33^ 
copecs  in  gold  ;  81,681  roubles  I85 
copecs  in  silver;  1,444,284  roubles 
82  copecsin  assignats. 

Commercial  Bank.— The  capi¬ 
tal  of  this  establishment,  fixed  at 
30  millions,  was  completed  in  1822. 
Its  transactions  during  the  same 
year  extended  to  185,230,858  rou¬ 
bles  72  copecs.  The  loans  on 


merchandise  exceeded  those  of  1821 
by  4,366,552  roubles  31  copecs. 
There  remain  due  on  protested  bills 
of  exchange,  the  payment  of  which 
the  Bank  is  prosecuting  before  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  2,351,313  rou¬ 
bles  50  copecs. 

The  profits  of  the  bank  and  its 
factories,  deducting  their  expense, 
amount  to  1,810,615  roubles  55 
copecs. 

The  bank  had  in  all  its  transac¬ 
tions  strictly  followed  the  prescrib¬ 
ed  rules,  and  the  examination  of 
the  accounts  showed  that  the  total 
of  the  returns  of  that  establish¬ 
ment  and  its  factories,  in  the  year, 
1822,  is  890,079,035  roubles  10 
copecs  in  assignats,  und  6,900, 6l 6 
roubles  31  copecs  in  metallics. 


Reply  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  the  Note  of  the  French 

Minister. 


Under  this  date  I  communicate 
the  following  by  Royal  order  to 
the  Minister  plenipotentiary  of  his 
majesty  in  Paris  “  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  has 
just  received  a  note  transmitted  by 
that  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
to  its  minister  plenipotentiary  in 
this  court,  an  official  copy  of  which 
document  is  directed  to  your  excel¬ 
lency  for  your  necessary  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  government  of  his  Catho¬ 
lic  Majesty  has  few  observations 
to  make  on  the  said  note.  But  in 
order  that  your  excellency  may  not 
feel  any  embarrassment  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  which  you  ought  to 
observe  under  these  circumstances, 
it  becomes  it  to  manifest  frankly  its 
sentiments  and  resolutions. 

tx  The  government  was  never 
without  the  conviction  that  the 
institutions  adopted  freely  and 


spontaneously  by  Spain  would  give 
rise  to  jealousies  in  many  of  the 
Cabinets  of  Europe,  and  would  be¬ 
come  the  object  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  congress  of  Verona.  But, 
secure  in  its  principles,  and  firm  in 
the  resolution  to  defend  at  every 
expense  its  present  political  system, 
and  the  national  independence,  it 
quietly  awaited  the  result  of  those 
conferences. 

“  Spain  is  governed  by  a  consti¬ 
tution  promulgated,  accepted,  and 
sworn  in  the  year  1812,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  powers  which 
were  assembled  in  the  congress  of 
Verona.  Perfidious  counsellors 
would  have  persuaded  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  D.  Fernando  VII.,  not 
to  have  sworn  on  his  return  to  that 
fundamental  code  which  the  whole 
nation  desired,  and  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  force,  without  any 

remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
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powers  which  had  recognized  it. 
But  six  years*  experience,  and  the 
general  wish,  induced  him  to  iden¬ 
tify  himself,  in  1820,  with  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  Spanish  people. 

fC  It  was  not  a  military  insurrec¬ 
tion  which  gave  rise  to  this  new 
order  of  things  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  year  1 820.  The  brave 
men  who  declared  themselves  in 
the  island  of  Leon,  and  successively 
in  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  were 
only  the  organ  of  the  general 
opinion  and  wish. 

“  It  was  natural  that  this  order 
of  things  should  produce  discon¬ 
tents  :  that  is  an  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  every  reform  which  aims 
at  a  correction  of  abuses.  Indivi¬ 
duals  are  always  to  be  found  in 
every  nation  and  in  every  state, 
who  can  never  submit  themselves 
to  the  empire  of  reason  and  justice. 

<e  The  army  of  observation  which 
the  French  government  maintains 
in  the  Pyrenees  is  not  calculated 
to  quiet  the  disorders  with  which 
Spain  is  afflicted.  Experience  has 
proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
sanatory  cordon,  which  afterwards 
assumed  the  title  of  army  of  obser¬ 
vation,  has  only  served  to  nourish 
the  wild  hopes  of  the  deluded 
fanatics  who  raised  the  cry  of  re¬ 
bellion  in  several  of  the  provinces, 
by  giving  them  a  pretext  for  che¬ 
rishing  the  idea  of  an  approaching 
invasion  of  our  territory. 

“  As  the  principles,  the  views, 
or  the  fears  which  have  influenced 
the  conduct  of  the  cabinets  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
cannot  serve  as  a  rule  for  that  of 
Spain,  the  latter  abstains,  for  the 
present,  from  replying  to  that  part 
of  the  instructions  of  the  Comte  de 
Lagarde  which  relates  to  the  said 
Congress. 

“  The  days  of  calm  and  tranquil¬ 

lity  which  the  Government  of  his 


Most  Christian  Majesty  wishes  to 
the  Spanish  nation,  are  not  less  anxi¬ 
ously  desired  by  herself  and  her 
government.  Both  being  persuad¬ 
ed  that  the  remedy  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  can  only  be  the  work  of  time 
and  perseverance,  they  make,  as  it  is 
their  duty  to  do,  every  effort  to 
accelerate  such  useful  and  salutary 
effects. 

“  The  Spanish  government  justly 
appreciates  the  offers  made  by  that 
of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  to 
contribute  towards  its  happiness  as 
far  as  lies  in  its  power ;  but  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  measures  and  pre¬ 
cautions  which  the  latter  has  adopt¬ 
ed  can  produce  only  contrary  re¬ 
sults. 

“  The  assistance  which  it  is  now 
incumbent  on  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  give  to  that  of  Spain  is 
purely  negative.  The  disbanding 
its  army  of  the  Pyrenees — the  re¬ 
straining  the  factious  enemies  of 
Spain,  and  the  refugees  in  France 
—and  a  marked  and  decided 
animadversion  on  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  blackening,  in  the  most 
atrocious  manner,  the  government 
of  his  catholic  majesty,  as  well  as 
the  institutions  of  Spain  and  her 
Cortes,  is  what  the  law  of  nations, 
as  respected  by  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries,  requires. 

“For  France  to  say  that  she 
wishes  the  welfare  and  tranquillity 
of  Spain,  while  she  constantly  keeps 
lighted  up  the  brands  of  discord, 
which  give  aliment  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  evils  with  which  she  is  afflicted, 
is  to  plunge  into  an  abyss  of  contra¬ 
dictions. 

“  Moreover,  whatever  may  be 
the  determination  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  may  deem  advisable  to  take 
in  this  conjuncture,  that  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  will  continue  tran¬ 
quil  in  the  path  pointed  out  by  its 
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cluty^  the  justness  of  its  cause,  the 
character  of  constancy,  and  of  firm 
attachment  to  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  eminently  distinguish 
the  nation  at  the  head  of  which 
it  is  placed ;  and  without  now  en¬ 
tering  into  an  analysis  of  the  hy¬ 
pothetical  and  ambiguous  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  instructions  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  Count  de  Lagarde,  it 
concludes  by  observing  that  the 
repose  and  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  every  thing  that  may 
augment  the  elements  of  its  prospe¬ 
rity,  can  interest  no  power  more 
warmly  than  Spain  herself. 

“  Constant  attachment  to  the 
constitution  of  1812,  peace  with  all 
nations,  and  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  intervention  in  her  affairs  on  the 
part  of  any  power,  form  the  na¬ 
tional  motto  and  rule  of  conduct  as 


well  for  the  present  as  for  all 
future  times. 

“  Your  excellency  is  authorized 
to  read  this  note  to  the  minister  of 
Foreign  affairs,  and  to  give  him  a 
copy  if  he  request  it.  Your  judg¬ 
ment  and  your  prudence  will  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  the  conduct,  firm  and 
worthy  of  Spain,  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  on  this  occasion. 

“  This  I  have  the  honour  to 
communicate  to  your  excellency  by 
order  of  his  Majesty;  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
assurances  of  my  distinguished  con¬ 
sideration,  and  of  praying  that  God 
may  preserve  your  life  many  years. 

“  Your  Excellency’s  attentive 
and  constant  servant  kisses  your 
hand.  Evaristo  San  Miguel. 
“  The  Palace,  Jan.  9,  1823. 

“  To  the  minister  of  France.” 


Note  transmitted  by  the  Spanish  Ministers  to  their  Charge's  D’af¬ 
faires  at  the  Courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Petersburgh. 


Under  this  date  I  communicate 
to  the  charge  d’affaires  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  at  the  court  of  — — — -by  roy¬ 
al  order,  the  following 

“  The  government  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty  has  received  communication  of  a 

note  from — — — •  to  its  charge 

d’affaires  at  this  court,  a  copy  of 
which  note  is  transmitted  to  your 
excellency  for  your  information. 

“  This  document,  full  of  per¬ 
verted  facts,  defamatory  supposi¬ 
tions,  accusations  equally  unjust 
and  slanderous,  and  vague  requests, 
does  not  call  for  any  categorical  and 
formal  reply  on  any  of  its  points. 
The  Spanish  government,  deferring 
to  a  more  convenient  opportunity 
the  exhibiting  to  all  nations,  in  a 
public  and  solemn  manner,  its, 
sentiments,  its  principles,  its  deter¬ 
minations,  and  the  justice  of  the 
cause  of  the  generous  nation  at  the 


head  of  which  it  is  placed,  is  for  the 
present,  content  to  declare — 

“  1 .  That  the  Spanish  nation  is 
governed  by  a  constitution  solemn¬ 
ly  recognized  by  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  in  the  year  1812. 

“  2.  That  the  Spaniards,  friends 
to  their  country,  who  proclaimed, 
at  the  commencement  of  1812,  that 
constitution  which  was  abolished  by 
violence  in  1814,  were  not  perjured 
men,  but  had  the  imperishable 
honour  of  being  the  instruments  of 
the  general  will. 

“  3.  That  the  Constitutional 
King  of  Spain  is  in  the  free  exercise 
of  the  powers  which  the  funda¬ 
mental  code  has  conferred  upon 
him,  and  whatever  may  be  alleged 
to  the  contrary  proceeds  from  the 
enemies  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose 
of  blackening  and  calumniating 
her. 
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<c  4.  That  the  Spanish  nation 
has  never  interfered  with  the  in¬ 
stitutions  or  internal  government 
of  any  other  state. 

“  5.  That  the  healing  of  the  ills 
which  may  afflict  Spain  interests 
no  nation  more  than  herself. 

6.  That  those  evils  are  not 
consequences  of  the  constitution, 
hut  proceed  from  the  enemies  who 
endeavour  to  destroy  it. 

“7-  That  the  Spanish  nation 
will  never  acknowledge  the  right 
of  any  power  to  interfere  or  mix 
itself  in  its  affairs. 

u  8.  That  the  government  will 
never  deviate  from  the  line  traced 
for  it  by  its  duties,  by  national 
honour,  and  by  its  unalterable  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  fundamental  code 
sworn  to  in  1812. 

“  Your  Excellency  is  authorised 
to  communicate  this  despatch  ver¬ 


bally  to  the  minister  for  Foreign 
affairs  at — ,  giving  him  a  copy  if 
he  ask  it. 

“  His  Majesty  hopes  that  your 
Excellency’s  prudence,  zeal,  and 
patriotism  will  suggest  to  you  that 
conduct  which  is  firm  and  worthy 
of  the  Spanish  name,  and  which, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  ought 
to  be  followed. 

“■  This  is  what  I  have  the  honour 
to  communicate  to  your  Excellen¬ 
cy  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  and  I 
seize  this  opportunity  to  renew 
the  assurances  of  my  distinguished 
consideration,  praying  God  to  pre¬ 
serve  your  life  many  years.  I  kiss 
your  hands.  Your  attentive  and 
constant  servant, 

“  Evaristo  San  Miguel. 
“  The  Palace,  Jan.  9,  1823. 

“  To  Senor  ■  >  — - 

(<  Charge  d’Affaires  at  — - 


Address  to  the  King  of  Spain,  voted  by  the  Cortes  in  the  Sitting 

of  the  11  th  of  January. 


Sire,  —  The  extraordinary 
Cortes,  in  hearing  the  notes  of  the 
Cabinets  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Petersburgh,  which  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  ordered  to  be  communicated 
by  your  ministers  to  them,  have 
unanimously  resolved  to  direct  their 
voice  towards  the  august  throne  of 
your  Majesty,  in  an  expression  of 
the  feelings  by  which  they  are  ani¬ 
mated. 

The  Cortes  would  fail  in  their 
E  first  duty — they  would  inadequate¬ 
ly  express  the  wishes  of  the  people 
whom  they  represent — if  they  did 
not  declare  the  surprise  and  indigna¬ 
tion  which  they  felt  at  the  strange 
doctrines,  the  manifest  falsehoods, 
the  calumnious  imputations  which 
these  documents  contain,  particu¬ 
larly  the  three  latter,  as  vicious  in 
their  substance  as  contrary  in  their 


form  to  the  principles  established 
among  civilized  nations  monstrous-? 
ly  insulting  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
to  its  most  distinguished  children, 
to  its  Cortes,  to  its  government,  and 
even  to  the  throne  of  your  Majes¬ 
ty,  which,  supported  by  the  consti¬ 
tution,  does  not  suffer  less  than  it 
from  the  attacks  directed  against  it 
— in  fine,  to  your  sacred  person, 
whose  good  faith  and  whose  love  for 
your  people  they  endeavour  by  an 
impious  temerity  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  Cortes,  Sire,  have  heard 
with  singular  satisfaction,  the  frank, 
honourable,  and  energetic  answer 
which  your  minister  has  made  to 
those  notes,  and  which  you  have 
communicated  to  the  Cortes.  They 
cannot  but  approve  of  the  noble 
disdain  with  which  your  govern- 
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ment,  without  descending  to  refute 
assertions  notoriously  false,  and 
which  had  they  been  otherwise 
they  had  no  right  to  prefer  against 
it,  coniined  itself  to  a  statement  of 
the  principles  which  direct  it— 
principles  which  the  legislative 
body  loudly  proclaims,  which  all 
Spaniards  repeat,  and  which  they 
will  support  with  the  constancy  of 
a  people  faithful  to  their  promises, 
and  which  nothing  can  shake  while 
they  defend  their  honour  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  Cortes 
to  inquire  into  the  real  motives  of 
the  conduct  observed  towards  Spain 
by  the  Cabinets  of  Paris,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Petersburgh,  any  more 
than  to  anticipate  the  results  of  the 
answers  returned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  your  Majesty,  but,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  these  motives  or  re¬ 
sults,  the  road  which  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  body  must  follow,  is  marked 
out  for  them  by  the  constitution 
itself — by  the  avowed  and  unanim¬ 
ous  opinion  of  their  constituents, 
and  by  the  sentiment  of  national 
honour,  which,  being  felt  so  strong¬ 
ly  by  all  Spaniards,  must  more 
particularly  animate  the  assembly 
of  their  representatives. 

The  Cortes,  in  a  crisis  so  me¬ 
morable,  are  called  upon  to  exert 
themselves,  and  are  in  fact  exerting 
themselves,  to  draw  closer  the  ties 
which  unite  them  to  the  royal 
power,  and  to  proclaim,  as  they  do 


now  proclaim  afresh,  in  the  face  of 
the  nation,  of  the  world,  and  of 
posterity,  their  determined  resolu¬ 
tion  to  sustain  the  glorv  and  the 
independence  of  the  throne  of  your 
Majesty,  and  of  your  Constitutional 
authority,  the  sovereignty  and  the 
rights  of  the  heroic  nation  which 
they  represent,  and  the  constitution 
by  which  they  exist. 

The  Cortes  are  bound  to  assure 
your  Majesty,  and  they  do  assure 
your  Majesty,  that  to  attain  so 
sacred  an  object,  they  are  ready  to 
decree  every  species  of  sacrifice, 
certain  that  the  Spanish  people  will 
bear  them  with  joy — with  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  and  that  they  will  resign 
themselves  to  all  possible  evils, 
rather  than  enter  into  terms  with 
those  who  would  pretend  to  taint 
their  honour,  or  to  attack  their 
liberties. 

Such  is  the  declaration  of  the 
Cortes :  and  they  hope  that  the 
national  power,  thus  fortified  by 
the  union  which  exists  between 
the  throne,  the  Cortes,  and  the 
people,  will  be  sufficient  to  impose 
respect  on  the  enemies  of  Spanish 
independence  and  liberty — to  se¬ 
cure,  perhaps,  peace,  and  certainly 
the  glory  of  the  nation— to  conso¬ 
lidate  its  future  welfare  under  the 
empire  of  the  constitution  which 
governs  us,  and  the  salutary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  promise  to  our 
country  the  most  flattering  desti¬ 
nies. 


Proclamation. 


The  Duke  D’Angouleme,  General- 
in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
Pyrenees,  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  king  of  France,  by  re¬ 
calling  his  ambassador  from  Madrid, 
hoped  that  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  warned  of  its  dangers,  would 


return  to  more  moderate  senti¬ 
ments,  and  would  cease  to  be  deaf 
to  the  counsels  of  benevolence  and 
reason.  Two  months  and  a  half 
have  passed  away,  and  his  majesty 
has  in  vain  expected  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  Spain  of  an  order  of  things 
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ompatible  with  the  safety  of 
leighbouring  states. 

The  French  government  has 
or  twc  entire  years  endured,  with 
;  forbearance  without  example, 
he  most  unmerited  provocations ; 
he  (revolutionary  faction  which  has 
lestroyed  the  -royal  authority  in 
rour  country— which  holds  your 
dng  captive — which  calls  for  his 
lethronement — which  menaces  his 
ife  and  that  of  his  family,  has 
carried  beyond  your  frontiers  its 
guilty  efforts.  It  has  tried  all 
neans  to  corrupt  the  army  of  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  to  ex¬ 
cite  troubles  in  France,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  had  succeeded  by  the 
contagion  of  its  doctrines  and  of  its 
example  to  produce  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  Naples  and  Piedmont.  De¬ 
ceived  in  its  expectations,  it  has 
invited  traitors,  condemned  by  our 
tribunals,  to  consummate,  under 
the  protection  of  triumphant  re¬ 
bellion,  the  plots  which  they  had 
formed  against  their  country.  It 
is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  anarchy 
which  tears  Spain  in  pieces,  which 
takes  from  it  the  power  of  settling 
its  colonial  disputes,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  Europe,  which  has 
broken  all  its  relations  with  the 
august  sovereigns  whom  the  same 
intentions  and  the  same  views  unite 
with  his  Most  Christian  Majesty ; 
and  which  compromises  the  repose 
and  interests  of  France. 

Spaniards!  France  is  not  at 
war  with  your  country.  Sprung 
from  the  same  blood  as  your  kings, 
I  can  have  no  wish  but  for  your 
independence,  your  happiness,  your 
glory.  I  am  going  to  cross  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  at  the  head  of  1 00,000  French¬ 


men  ;  but  it  is  in  order  to  unite 
myself  to  the  Spaniards,  friends 
of  order  and  of  the  laws,  to  assist 
them  in  setting  free  their  captive 
king,  in  raising  again  the  altar  and 
the  throne,  in  rescuing  priests  from 
proscriptions,  men  of  property  from 
spoliation,  and  the  whole  people 
from  the  domination  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  few,  who,  while  they  pro¬ 
claim  liberty,  are  preparing  only 
the  slavery  and  ruin  of  Spain. 

Spaniards !  Every  thing  will 
be  done  for  you  and  with  you. 
The  French  are  not,  and  wish  not 
to  be,  any  thing  but  your  auxilia¬ 
ries.  Your  standard  alone  shall 
float  over  your  cities:  the  pro¬ 
vinces  traversed  by  our  soldiers 
shall  be  administered  in  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  by  Spanish  authori¬ 
ties  ;  the  severest  discipline  shall 
be  observed  ;  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  army  shall 
be  paid  for  with  scrupulous  punc¬ 
tuality  ;  we  do  not  pretend  either 
to  impose  laws  on  you,  or  to  occu¬ 
py  your  country ;  we  wish  nothing 
but  your  deliverance;  as  soon  as 
we  shall  have  obtained  it,  we  will 
return  to  our  country,  happy  to 
have  preserved  a  generous  people 
from  the  miseries  produced  by  re¬ 
volution,  and  which  experience  has 
taught  us  but  too  well  to  appre¬ 
ciate. 

Louis  Antoine. 

Head- quarters  at  Bayonne, 

April  2,  1823. 

By  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  general-in-chief,  the  coun¬ 
sellor  of  state,  civil  commissioner 
of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 

Martignac. 
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Speech  of  the  King  of  Spain  on  Closing  the  Sessions  of  the 
Legislature  of  1823,  and  the  Answer  (f  the  President  of  the 
Cortes. 


Gentlemen  Deputies. — On  this 
solemn  day,  in  which  the  present 
Cortes  are  closed,  my  heart  is  neces¬ 
sarily  affected  by  sensations  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  though  still  they  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  nation  is  placed.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  evils  by  which 
she  is  oppressed,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  valour  of  those  sons  who  de¬ 
fend  her,  produce  in  my  mind  the 
natural  effects  of  such  opposite 
causes;  and  if  the  public  calamities 
and  the  horrid  abuse  of  my  royal 
name  by  the  enemies  of  the  state,  are 
to  me  matter  of  the  deepest  afflic¬ 
tion,  I  likewise  feel  the  greatest  sa¬ 
tisfaction  when  I  contemplate  the 
virtues  by  which  the  Spanish  people 
are  acquiring  fresh  claims  to  glory, 
and  the  conduct  by  which  their 
worthy  representatives  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  during  the 
present  legislature. 

Invaded  as  our  territory  is, 
by  the  most  unheard-of  treachery 
on  the  part  of  a  perfidious  enemy, 
who  owe  their  existence  chiefly  to 
this  magnanimous  nation,  the 
world  beholds  violated  in  her  the 
rights  of  all  countries,  and  all  the 
principles  the  most  sacred  among 
men.  Pretended  defects  in  our 
political  institutions — supposed  er¬ 
rors  in  our  interior  administration, 
a  feigned  wish  to  restore  tranquil¬ 
lity,  the  disturbance  of  which  is 
the  work  of  those  alone  who  exag¬ 
gerate  it — affected  concern  for  the 
dignity  of  a  Monarch  who  wishes 
not  to  be  one  but  for  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects — such  were  the  pre¬ 
texts  of  an  aggression  which  will 
be  the  scandal  of  posterity,  and  the 
blackest  spot  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But,  hypocrisy,  embol¬ 


dened  by  her  ephemeral  progress, 
soon  threw  of  the  mask,  and,  dis¬ 
covering  all  the  horror  of  her 
views,  no  longer  allows  even  the 
most  duped  to  doubt  that  the 
only  reform  she  aims  at  is,  to  de¬ 
prive  the  nat  ion  of  all  independence, 
of  all  liberty,  and  of  all  hope :  and 
that  the  dignity  which  she  pre¬ 
tends  to  restore  to  my  crown,  con¬ 
sists  only  in  dishonouring  me,  in 
exposing  my  Royal  person  and 
family,  and  in  undermining  the 
foundations  of  my  throne,  to  raise 
herself  on  its  ruins. 

With  very  little  reliance  on 
their  forces,  and  on  their  own 
valour,  the  invaders  have  not  been 
able  to  advance  but  as  cowards,  by 
scattering  corrupting  gold,  by  re¬ 
curring  to  the  vilest  shifts  to  seduce 
the  incautious,  and  by  arming  in 
their  aid  treason,  fanaticism,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  all  the  passions  and 
crimes.  In  opposition  to  such  ene¬ 
mies,  and  in  so  disadvantageous  a 
struggle,  to  those  who  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  honourable  warfare  only, 
the  fate  of  arms  has  hitherto  been 
adverse.  The  defection  of  a  gene¬ 
ral,  whom  the  country  had  loaded 
with  honours,  annihilated  an  army, 
upset  all  plans,  and  opened  to  the 
enemy  the  gates  of  the  residence  of 
government,  compelling  it  to  re¬ 
move  to  this  spot ;  and  the  com¬ 
bined  operations  being  thus  frus¬ 
trated,  and  our  means  of  defence 
so  considerably  diminished,  misfor¬ 
tune  has  since  succeeded  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  evils  have  accumulated 
upon  a  generous  people  who  least 
merited  them. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  dis¬ 
asters,  Spain  preserves  her  magna¬ 
nimous  resolution,  and  the  Cortes, 
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in  tlie  closest  union,  with  my  go¬ 
vernment,  have  ever  maintained 
themselves  such  as  they  were  in  the 
memorable  days  of  the  9th  and  11th 
of  January  last.  The  serenity  and 
wisdom  of  their  deliberations  hi¬ 
therto,  amidst  such  bitterness  and 
danger,  the  confidence  which  their 
patriotism  inspires,  and  the  hatred 
itself  with  which  they  are  honour¬ 
ed  by  the  enemies  of  the  country, 
are  so  many  proofs  that  they  have 
deserved  well  of  it.  Indefatigable 
in  promoting  all  the  branches  of 
public  prosperity,  they  have  issued 
various  decrees  that  contribute  to 
it,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit. 
The  public  credit  of  the  nation, 
her  finances,  her  army,  the  inte¬ 
rior  government  of  the  provinces, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  other 
branches  of  industry,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  beneficence,  have  all  been 
the  object  of  the  zeal  of  the  Cortes, 
and  all  are  indebted  to  them  for 
considerable  improvements  which 
time  will  evince  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  and  which  I  will  exert  my¬ 
self  to  further,  as  far  as  depends 
upon  the  executive  power. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  feel  a  real 
satisfaction  in  expressing  my  grati¬ 
tude  for  these  important  services, 
for  the  generosity  with  which  you 
have  attended  to  the  honour  of  my 
Royal  Family,  and  for  the  libera¬ 
lity  with  which  you  have  furnish¬ 
ed  my  Government  all  the  means 
in  your  power  to  meet  the  excessive 
expenses  of  the  state,  with  the 
least  pressure  upon  the  nation  ; 
the  powers  granted  to  this  effect, 
by  the  Cortes,  to  the  provincial 
deputations,  as  auxiliary  juntas  of 
the  national  defence,  have  increas¬ 
ed  the  resources ;  and  the  patrio¬ 
tism  of  these  corporations  has 
hitherto  made,  and  I  trust,  will 
continue  to  make,  of  such  authori- 
Vol.  LXV. 


ty,  a  use  extremely  beneficial  for 
the  support  and  increase  of  the 
defenders  of  the  country. 

“  I  likewise  return  thanks  to 
the  Cortes  for  the  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence  which  they  have  reposed  in 
my  government,  authorizing  it, 
of  its  own  accord,  and  by  means  of 
its  principal  agents,  to  adopt  some 
extraordinary  measures  which  the 
present  state  of  the  nation  induced 
me  to  propose  as  indispensable.  If 
it  really  is  indispensable  that,  in 
such  critical  times,  the  executive 
power  should  be  sufficiently  strong 
-to  prevent  any  machinations,  and 
secure  public  tranquillity,  my 
government  never  will,  therefore, 
lose  sight  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Spaniards,  but  en¬ 
deavour  to  requite  a  confidence  so 
gratifying,  by  acting,  as  hitherto, 
with  the  greatest  moderation  and 
economy. 

ee  The  position  in  which  the 
events  of  the  war  have  placed  my 
Government,  has  produced  an  in¬ 
terruption  in  the  communications 
with  several  of  the  agents  of 
foreign  Powers ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  think  that  this 
momentary  interruption  can  dis¬ 
turb  the  relations  of  friendship  and 
alliance  that  subsist  between  Spain 
and  those  cabinets. 

“  Particular  circumstances  which 
might  expose  the  honour  of  my 
government  have  induced  me  to 
order,  as  a  provisional  measure, 
that  my  charge  d’affaires  should 
withdraw  from  Lisbon. 

“  Nevertheless,  the  ties  subsist 
untouched  by  which  two  nations 
are  united,  whose  evident  interest 
it  is  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony  :  and  the  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  has  continued  uninter¬ 
rupted. 

“  In  the  interior,  every  thing 
suffers  from  the  fatal^  effects  of  a 
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desolating  war,  and  the  most 
beneficent  laws  and  measures  can¬ 
not  produce  favourable  results  in 
the  midst  of  such  disasters.  Divine 
Providence  is  pleased  to  try  us  in 
all  ways  :  but  I  trust,  gentlemen, 
that  at  last  it  will  grant  a  triumph¬ 
ant  issue  to  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  If  the  treason  of  som  e  has 
done  for  the  invaders  what  they 
could  not  expect  from  their  own 
efforts,  the  country  has  still  left 
many  heroes  who  remind  the 
French  army  of  the  Spaniards  of 
1813.  If  some  governments,  who 
are  inimical  to  liberty  and  light, 
have  conspired  against  us — if  others 
have  forsaken  us  from  a  near¬ 
sighted  policy— all  nations  behold 
their  interests  connected  with  ours, 
and  are  ardent  in  their  wishes  that 
in  this  struggle  we  may  be  vic¬ 
torious. 

“  Gentlemen  Deputies, — Then 
rest,  for  the  present,  from  your 
laudable  labours,  and  reap,  from 
the  esteem  of  your  fellow- citizens, 
the  fruits  which  you  so  richly  de¬ 
serve.  Endeavour  to  inculcate  on 
their  minds  the  necessity  of  their 
all  uniting  around  my  constitu¬ 
tional  throne  and  of  discord  and 
unfounded  distrust  disappearing 
from  amongst  us.  Let  the  consti¬ 
tution  be  our  only  motto,  national 
independence,  freedom  and  honour 
our  only  wish,  and  unmoved  con¬ 
stancy  be  ever  opposed  by  us  to 
misfortunes  which  we  have  not 
merited.  My  government  shall 
cease  to  exist  before  it  take  any 
step  contrary  to  the  oaths  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  the 
country,  or  to  what  is  required  by 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the 
dignity  of  my  crown  ;  and,  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  shall  require  it,  it  will 
seek,  in  the  extraordinary  Cortes, 
a  safe  harbour  for  the  vessel  of  the 
state.  In  such  case,  I  will  assem¬ 


ble  them,  always  depending  Upon 
their  zeal  and  patriotism,  and  joint¬ 
ly  we  will  travel  in  the  path  of 
glory,  until  a  peace  be  obtained  at 
once  honourable  and  worthy  of 
Spaniards  and  of  myself.” 

Answer  of  the  President  of 

the  Cortes,  to  the  King’s 

Speech. 

“  Sire, — The  Cortes  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  nation,  on  terminating  their 
ordinary  sessions,  could  wish  to 
congratulate  your  Majesty  and 
themselves  on  the  tranquil  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  beneficent  institu¬ 
tions  by  which  we  are  governed. 
But,  in  reality,  as  your  Majesty  has 
just  observed,  treacherous  aggres¬ 
sion  has  scattered  over  this  nation 
all  the  evils  of  an  atrocious  war, 
in  which  fanaticism,  the  vices  and 
ignorance  of  the  aggressors  are 
obstinately  struggling  against  the 
virtues,  the  honour,  and  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  offended.  In  such 
a  situation,  the  noble  resolution  of 
upholding  the  contest,  so  as  either 
to  vanquish  or  perish  with  glory, 
is  worthy  of  Spanish  breasts. 

“  And  what  pretexts  have  they 
chosen  for  hostilities  that  will  ever 
be  the  scandal  of  the  civilized 
world  ?  To  protect  religion,  and 
maintain  the  prerogatives  of  your 
Majesty’s  throne,  through  a  reform 
in  our  constitution.  But  religion 
is  not  protected  by  the  violence  of 
the  superstition  of  the  barbarous 
ages  ;  nor  are  the  throne  and  per¬ 
son  of  your  Majesty  defended  by 
exposing  them  to  universal  disre¬ 
pute,  by  the  excesses  which  are 
committed  in  the  abuse  of  your 
Majesty’s  name.  Above  all, 
foreign  legions,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  do  not  intend  to  reform  the 
constitution  of  any  country,  but 
rather  endeavour  the  destruction 
of  its  liberty,  and  the  violation  of 
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its  most  valuable  rights:  but  can 
these  be  the  active  measures,  at  this 
moment,  of  Princes  who,  but  lately, 
owed  to  our  firmness,  and  to  the 
exalted  state  of  those  principles 
which  they  are  persecuting,  some 
the  restitution,  and  others  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  thrones,  and  all 
the  security  of  that  power  which 
they  now  employ  to  reward  such 
benefits,  at  our  hands,  by  injuries 
and  calamities  ?  Such  conduct  can 
be  sanctioned  only  by  the  perfidi¬ 
ous  ingratitude  of  those  Princes 
who  debased  and  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  before  a  daring  soldier ;  nor 
can  it  be  supported  and  adopted 
but  by  degraded  Spaniards,  who 
are  absolute  strangers  to  honour¬ 
able  sentiments  and  national  inde¬ 
pendence. 

“  The  contest  at  last  begun,  we 
at  first  experienced  reverses  from 
it,  of  which  some  should  not  sur¬ 
prise  us,  because  they  were  foreseen, 
and  others  have  been  the  results  of 
seduction  and  deceit,  rather  (than 
of  the  power  of  the  aggressors. 
But  these  momentary  advantages, 
far  from  humbling  our  valour, 
have  given  us  fresh  vigour,  and, 
confiding  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  we  await  our  triumph  un¬ 
moved. 

“  The  august  person  of  your 
Majesty  and  his  royal  Family  being 
now  sheltered  within  these  impene¬ 
trable  walls,  together  with  the 
national  representation,  from  them 
we  will  repeat  the  lesson  which 
we  gave,  some  years  ago,  to  the 
armies  the  most  formidable  in  the 
world,  by  the  talents  of  the  chief 
who  directed  them,  and  by  the 
numbers  of  which  they  were  com- 
;  posed.  In  a  crisis  so  terrible,  the 
Cortes  have  done  all  they  had  to 
do,  which  was,  to  be  faithful  to 
their  oath.  To  this  effect,  they 
have  put  their  courage  to  the  sever-* 


est  trial,  and  performed  all  that 
necessity  required;  and,  however 
painful  some  of  their  resolutions 
may  have  been  to  them,  the  sacred 
duty  imposed  on  them  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  compelled  their  adop¬ 
tion. 

“  The  just  wish  to  provide  the 
necessary  resources,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the 
nation,  has  likewise  induced  them 
to  grant  the  aids  of  men  and  money 
which  have  been  called  for,  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
circumstances  required,  and  which 
the  patriotic  government  of  your 
Majesty  so  well  merited ;  the 
Cortes  having  ever  been  guided  by 
the  sole  object  of  saving  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  abyss  in  which  its 
enemies  wish  to  plunge  it ;  em¬ 
ploying  their  utmost  zeal  in  so 
regulating  the  distribution  and 
the  means  of  execution  as,  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
to  attend  to  the  relief  as  well  as 
welfare  of  their  constituents. 

“  In  the  arduous  position  in 
which  the  Cortes  were  placed,  al¬ 
most  from  the  moment  of  their 
first  assembling,  an  external  war 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  lamentable  effects  of  the  sordid 
machinations  of  the  enemies  of  light, 
of  the  painful  dereliction  of  some 
perverse  ministers  of  religion,  and 
of  the  stubborn  conduct  of  certain 
individuals  inured  to  the  exercise 
of  despotism,  they  were  scarcely 
allowed  time  to  attend  to  other 
matters.  Nevertheless,  unwilling 
to  omit  any  thing  intrusted  to 
them,  they  have  endeavoured,  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power,  to 
open  the  sources  of  public  wealth, 
to  set  aside  the  impediments  which 
industry  laboured  under,  and  to 
facilitate  trade  and  circulation ; 
careful  at  the  same  time,  to  secure 
the  right  administration  of  justice, 
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and  the  safety  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  Spaniards.  If  they 
have  not  accomplished  more,  it  has 
been  owing  to  that  unfortunate 
moment  when  the  chiefs  of  the 
European  nations  conspired  against 
us. 

“  It  is  truly  lamentable  that 
this  generous  nation  should  not 
have  her  friendly  intercourse  re¬ 
quited  by  the  rest  in  the  way  that 
their  common  interest  requires ; 
but  she,  not  being  answerable  for 
an  aberration  of  mind  so  ill  becom¬ 
ing  the  enlightened  age  in  which 
we  live  she  must  console  herself 
with  not  having  provoked  evil,  and 
having  ever  been  disposed  to  good  ; 
and,  above  all,  to  distinguish,  by 
real  proofs  of  useful  and  reciprocal 
union,  those  states  which  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  preserve  and  appreciate 
these  valuable  ties,  and  not  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  passion  or  caprice  of 
their  rulers. 

“  The  steady  and  constitutional 
conduct  of  your  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  leads  the  Cortes  to  rely  most 
fully  that  it  will  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance,  thus  nobly,  in  the  path  of 
glory,  overcoming  every  obstacle, 
and  steering  the  vessel  of  the  state 
safely  into  harbour,  aided  by  the 
zeal  and  resolution  of  the  heroic 
soldiers  of  all  arms,  the  praise¬ 
worthy  constitutional  corporations, 
and,  in  general,  by  the  noble  intre¬ 
pidity  of  the  Spaniards. 

<e  The  Cortes,  satisfied  with  the 
testimony  of  their  conscience,  ha\- 
ing  religiously  discharged  their 
duties,  and  without  any  remorse 
arising  from  there  political  conduct, 
are  come  again  to  this  invincible 
island,  the  terror  of  tyrants  and 
the  support  of  free  men,  and  have 
assembled  anew  in  this  very  tem¬ 
ple  where,  in  spite  of  the  then  ar¬ 


biter  of  diadems  and  of  thrones, 
that  constitution  was  formed  and 
sanctioned,  in  1812,  which  is  to  be 
the  source  of  our  prosperity. 

“  If  in  raising  on  this  spot  that 
everlasting  monument  of  heroism 
and  wisdom,  and  despising  the  fire 
and  the  snares  of  an  enemy  crafty 
and  terrible,  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  deputies,  show¬ 
ed  themselves  deserving  of  their 
mission,  the  present  representatives 
of  the  Spanish  nation  will  imitate 
the  exalted  example  of  magnani¬ 
mity  in  danger,  left  them  by  their 
predecessors.  Resolved  never  to 
compound  with  their  own  infamy, 
they  will  maintain,  at  all  risks,  the 
oath  they  have  taken. 

“  On  all  occasions,  whether  pros¬ 
perous  or  adverse,  your  Majesty 
will  never  find  them  retrograding 
in  the  career  of  honour ;  and  if, 
once  more  assembled  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  Cortes,  the  good  of  the  coun¬ 
try  so  requiring  it,  these  deputies 
should  have  again  to  exercise  the 
legislative  functions,  they  will  re¬ 
peat,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  what  they  declared  in  their 
sittings  of  the  9th  and  11th  of 
January  last,  and  expressed  anew 
on  the  29th  of  July,  with  general 
applause. 

“  Your  Majesty  may  make  your¬ 
self  easy,  in  the  full  confidence 
and  security  that  you  will  find 
them  by  your  side  whenever  your 
Majesty  may  apply  to  them  to 
support  the  dignity  of  your  consti¬ 
tutional  throne :  and  that  thev 
never  can  wish  for  a  day  of  greater 
joy  to  them  than  that  on  which, 
removed  with  your  Majesty  to  the 
centre  of  the  monarchy,  they  may 
be  able  to  congratulate  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  on  the  attainment  of  victory, 
after  having  driven  the  enemy 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.” 
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Proclamation  issued  by  the  King  of  Spain  on  the  Day  before  he 

quitted  Cadiz. 


“It  being  tlie  first  care  of  a 
king  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects,  and  this  being  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  uncertainty  which 
at  present  hangs  over  the  future 
destiny  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  composing  it,  I  hasten  to 
calm  the  anxieties  and  inquietude 
arising  from  an  apprehension  that 
despotism  will  be  established,  or 
that  it  will  be  governed  by  faction. 
Identified  with  the  nation,  I  have, 
with  her,  run  every  hazard  of  the 
war  to  the  last,  but  the  imperative 
law  of  necessity  compels  a  termina¬ 
tion  to  it.  Under  the  difficulty 
arising  from  these  circumstances 
my  powerful  voice  alone  can  chase 
from  the  kingdom  vengeance  and 
persecution.” 

The  preamble  goes  on  to  state 
Ferdinand’s  anxiety  to  dissipate  the 
horrors  which  threatened  Cadiz, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  disasters 
of  war,  with  which  view  he  had 
resolved  to  quit  the  city  on  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  day,  previously  making 
known  his  sentiments  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manifesto  : — 

“  1.  I  declare  from  my  own  free 
and  spontaneous  will  and  promise, 
under  the  faith  and  security  of  my 
royal  word,  that  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary  to  make  any  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  existing  political  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Monarchy,  I  will 
establish  a  government  which  shall 
cause  the  complete  felicity  of  the 
nation,  guaranteeing  the  security 
of  the  persons,  property,  and  civil 
liberty  of  the  Spanish  people. 

2.  In  like  manner,  I  promise,  of 
my  own  free  and  spontaneous  will, 
and  have  resolved  to  carry  into  ef¬ 
fect,  a  general  act  of  oblivion, 
complete  and  absolute,  for  all  that 
is  past,  without  any  exception,  in 


order  that  by  so  doing,  tranquillity, 
confidence  and  union,  so  necessary 
to  the  common  good,  may  be  esta¬ 
blished  among  the  Spanish  people, 
and  which  my  paternal  heart  so 
earnestly  yearns  after. 

“  3.  In  like  manner,  1  promise, 
that  whatever  change  may  be  made, 
the  public  debts  and  obligations 
contracted  by  the  nation,  and  by 
my  government,  under  the  present 
system,  shall  be  acknowledged. 

“  4.  I  also  promise  and  assure, 
that  all  the  generals,  chiefs,  officers, 
serjeants,  and  corporals,  of  the 
army  and  navy,  who  have  hitherto 
attached  themselves  to  the  existing 
system  of  government,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  shall  pre¬ 
serve  their  grades,  employments, 
salaries,  and  honours  :  and  in  like 
manner  all  other  military  function¬ 
aries  shall  preserve  theirs,  and  also 
those  civilians  and  ecclesiastics, 
who  have  followed  the  government 
and  the  Cortes,  who  depend  on 
the  existing  system ;  and  those 
■who  by  reason  of  the  reductions 
which  may  be  made,  cannot  pre¬ 
serve  their  employments,  shall  en¬ 
joy,  at  the  least,  one  half  the  sala¬ 
ries  which  they  now  have. 

“  5.  I  declare  and  assure  equal¬ 
ly,  that  as  well  the  Militia  V olun- 
teers  of  Madrid,  of  Seville,  and  of 
other  places,  who  may  now  be  in 
this  island,  as  also  whatever  other 
Spaniards  may  have  taken  refuge 
in  it,  who  are  not  by  reason  of 
their  employments  obliged  to  re¬ 
main,  may,  from  this  moment,  freely 
return  to  their  homes,  or  transfer 
themselves  to  any  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  they  may  think  proper,  under 
the  fullest  security  of  not  being 
molested  at  any  time  on  account  of 
their  anterior  political  conduct  or 
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opinions;  and  the  militia;,  who  may 
be  in  need  of  it,  will  obtain  for 
their  journey  the  same  assistance 
as  the  individuals  composing  the 
government  army.  Spaniards  of 
that  class,  and  strangers  who  may 


Proclamation  of  the  Infant  Don 

GUESE  NATION 

“  Portuguese,— -It  is  time,  in  the 
name  of  the  best  of  kings,  to  break 
the  iron  yoke  beneath  which  we 
live  with  so  much  ignominy.  We 
have  long  endured  an  intolerable 
despotism.  It  is  not  without  ex¬ 
treme  pain  that  I  have  withdrawn 
obedience  from  my  august  father  ; 
but  I  should  blush,  if  the  evils, 
which  weigh  down  the  generous 
nation  to  which  I  belong,  could 
permit  my  resolution  to  be  shaken. 

“  It  is  time  to  arrest  the  course 
of  those  evils  which  overwhelm 
the  nation,  and  my  honour  will  no 
longer  suffer  me  to  remain  in 
shameful  and  inglorious  inactivity. 
The  majesty  of  outraged  royalty  is 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
factious.  All  classes  of  the  nation 
are  overturned  by  infernal  wiles, 
and  we  shall  be  despised  by  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  whole  world,  if  we 
are  so  cowardly  as  longer  to  suffer 
such  abasement. 

“  Since  the  24th  of  August, 
1820,  when  liberty  was  solemnly 
proclaimed,  and  promised  to  the 
nation,  we  have  rapidly  advanced 
towards  ruin.  A  king  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow  of  authority — a 
magistracy  insulted  and  divested  of 
its  rights — a  nobility  humbled, 
despised,  and  stripped  of  all  consi¬ 
deration — religion  and  its  holy  mi¬ 
nisters  turned  into  derision,  and  a 
butt  for  mockery.  What  must  a 
nation  become,  suffering  under  such 
debasement  ? 


GISTER,  1823. 

wish  to  quit  the  kingdom,  may  do 
so  with  equal  liberty,  and  will  ob¬ 
tain  the  necessary  passports  for  the 
country  where  it  may  suit  them  to 
go.  “Fernando.” 

“  Cadiz,  Sept.  30,  1823. 


Miguel,  addressed  to  the  Portu-* 
at  Villa  Franca. 

“  Portuguese  arise !  Longer  to 
remain  in  this  state  of  apathy 
would  be  weakness  the  most  infa¬ 
mous.  Already  have  the  generous 
warriors  of  Tras-os-Montes  pre¬ 
ceded  us  in  this  struggle.  Come, 
then,  and  let  us  unite  under  that 
royal  standard  which  I  have  raised 
for  the  deliverance  of  our  king. 

“  His  majesty — free-will  give 
a  constitution  to  his  people.  Let 
us  confide  in  his  paternal  senti¬ 
ments,  which  will  be  found  alike 
exempt  from  despotism  and  licen¬ 
tiousness— which  will  at  once  re¬ 
concile  the  nation  with  itself,  and 
with  all  civilized  Europe.  Come, 
then,  with  me,  valiant  and  intrepid 
Portuguese — decide  with  me  to 
perish,  or  give  liberty  and  authori¬ 
ty  to  his  majesty,  and  to  all  classes 
their  several  rights. 

“  And  you  ecclesiastics,  and  no¬ 
ble  citizens  of  every  class,  hesitate 
not,  but  come  and  lend  your  aid  to 
the  sacred  cause  of  religion  and 
royalty — the  cause,  indeed,  of  all. 
Swear  not  to  taste  repose  until  we 
shall  have  re-established  the  king 
in  his  full  plenitude  of  authority. 
Fear  not  that  we  shall  return  to 
despotism,  or  that  vengeance  will 
be  exercised  on  any.  We  swear 
by  our  religion  and  our  honour, 
that  we  seek  only  the  union  of  the 
Portuguese  people,  and  oblivion  of 
the  past. 

(Signed)  “  MiGUEL  ” 

ff  Villa  Franca,  May  27,  1823, 
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Proclamation  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 


(c  Inhabitants  of  Lisbon. — The 
salvation  of  the  people  has  always 
been  a  supreme  law,  and  to  me  a 
sacred  law ;  this  conviction,  which 
has  been  my  guide  in  the  critical 
circumstances  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  me,  imperiously  pre¬ 
scribes  the  resolution  which  I  have 
taken  to-day,  with  regret,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  myself  from  you  for  some  days, 
yielding  to  the  prayers  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  the  desires  of  the  army, 
which  accompanies  me,  or  has  pre¬ 
ceded  me. 

“  Inhabitants  of  Lisbon,* — Make 
yourselves  easy ;  I  will  never  belie 
the  love  which  I  consecrate  to 
you ;  I  sacrifice  myself  for  you, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  your  dearest 
wishes  will  be  fulfilled. 

“  Experience,  the  wise  instruc¬ 
tress  of  nations  and  governments, 
has  demonstrated,  in  a  manner 
very  afflicting  to  me  and  fatal  to 
the  nation,  that  the  existing  insti¬ 
tutions  are  incompatible  with  the 
will,  the  customs,  and  the  persua¬ 
sions  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
monarchy;  the  evidence  of  facts 
confirms  these  assertions ;  Brazil, 
that  interesting  part  of  the  monar¬ 
chy,  is  torn  to  pieces ;  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  civil  war  has  caused  Portu¬ 
guese  blood  to  be  shed  by  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen;  the 
danger  of  foreign  war  is  imminent, 
and  the  state  is  threatened  with 
total  ruin,  unless  the  most  prompt 
and  efficacious  means  are  adopted. 
In  this  afflicting  crisis,  I  act  as  the 


king  and  father  of  my  subjects,  to 
save  them  from  anarchy  and  inva¬ 
sion,  by  consolidating  the  parties 
which  are  hostile. 

“  To  attain  this  desirable  end,  it 
is  necessary  to  modify  the  consti¬ 
tution.  If  it  had  made  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  nation,  I  would  conti¬ 
nue  to  be  its  first  guarantee ;  but 
when  the  majority  of  a  nation  de¬ 
clares  itself  so  openly  and  hostilely 
against  its  institutions,  those  insti¬ 
tutions  need  reform. 

“  Citizens,  I  do  not  desire,  nor 
ever  did  desire,  absolute  power ; 
and  I  this  day  reject  it :  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  my  heart  are  repugnant 
to  despotism  and  to  oppression.  I 
desire  only  the  peace,  the  honour, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

“Inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  —  Do 
not  fear  for  your  liberties,  they 
shall  be  guaranteed  in  a  manner 
which,  securing  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  shall  respect  and  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  citizens.  Mean¬ 
time,  obey  the  authorities ;  avoid 
private  revenge ;  stifle  the  spirit 
of  party ;  avoid  civil  war ;  and  in 
a  short  time  you  shall  see  the 
bases  of  a  new  code,  which,  secur¬ 
ing  personal  safety,  property,  and 
employments,  duly  acquired  in  any 
period  of  the  actual  government, 
shall  give  all  the  guarantees  that 
society  requires,  unite  all  wishes, 
and  make  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  nation. 

“John  VI.,  King.” 
“  Villa  Franca  de  Xera,  May  31,  1823.” 


Decree  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  appointing  a  Junta. 

“  Considering  that  the  consti-  the  Portuguese  nation)  far  from 
tution  of  1 822  (founded  on  vain  attaining  the  end  which  its  authors 
theories,  incompatible  with  the  an-  announced,  was  in  contradiction 
cient  habits,  opinions,  and  wants  of  with  the  monarchical  principle 
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which  it  appeared  to  consecrate,  ill 
adapted  to  conciliate  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  state,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  uniting  the  minds  of  all 
the  citizens,  I  judged  it  necessary 
to  yield  to  the  general  and  sponta¬ 
neous  wishes  of  the  nation,  con¬ 
vinced  by  melancholy  experience  of 
the  sinister  intentions  of  the  disor¬ 
ganizing  faction,  and  to  declare 
the  constitution  void  dejure ,  as  it 
had  already  been  found  impractic¬ 
able  and  absurd. 

“  In  conformity,  therefore,  with 
the  dearest  wishes  of  my  royal 
heart,  and  with  the  sincere  pro¬ 
mises  which  I  made  in  my  procla¬ 
mations  and  declarations,  effec¬ 
tually  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
my  subjects,  by  means  of  institu¬ 
tions,  which,  on  the  one  hand  may 
restore  to  the  throne  on  which  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  has  placed  me,  the 
grandeur  and  consideration  which 
become  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
secure  to  the  Portuguese  the  soli¬ 
dity  and  duration  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  right ;  and  considering  that 
the  ancient  fundamental  law  of  the 
monarchy  cannot  now,  as  it  for¬ 
merly  did,  fully  answer  the  ends 
which  I  have  conceived  in  my  pa¬ 
ternal  mind,  unless  it  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  actual  state  of  civiliz¬ 
ation,  to  the  relations  of  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  which  the  Portuguese 
monarchy  is  composed,  and  to  the 
forms  of  the  representative  govern¬ 
ments  established  in  Europe,  I 
have  thought  fit  to  appoint  a  Junta 
to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  Portuguese  mo¬ 
narchy,  trusting  that  the  said  Junta 
will  apply  with  the  most  assiduous 


and  sincere  attention  to  fulfil  the 
important  task  which  I  have  in¬ 
trusted  to  them,  and  will,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  submit  to  my 
royal  approbation  the  new  funda¬ 
mental  law,  which,  regulated  by 
the  sound  principles  of  public  law, 
may  establish  in  perfect  harmony 
the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power, 
and  the  permanent  legal  security 
of  the  people,  opening  the  roads 
which  may  conduct  the  public  ad¬ 
ministration,  by  progressive  ameli¬ 
oration,  to  that  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  which  is  compatible  with  hu¬ 
man  institutions,  and  fix  at  once 
the  future  destinies  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Portuguese  monar¬ 
chy.  The  said  junta  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  14  members,  named  in 
the  subjoined  list,  signed  Manuel 
Ignacio  Martin  Pamplona,  Costa 
Real,  member  of  my  council,  and 
preceded  by  the  Conde  de  Palmel- 
la,  minister  of  state  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs — Palace  of  Bemposta,  June 
18.” 

Signed  by  His  Majesty. 

LIST  OF  THE  JUNTA. 

Antonio  Jose  Guiao,  archbishop 
of  Evora ;  Francisco  do  Borja  Gar- 
cao  Stockeler;  F.  M.  Trigoso  de 
Aragao  Morato ;  J.  de  Sousa  Pinto 
de  Magalhaes;  J.  Antonio  Faria 
de  Carvalho ;  J.  A.  de  Oliveira 
Leite ;  J.  J.  Rodrigues  de  Bastas ; 
J.  M.  Dantas  Pereira;  D.  Manoel 
de  Portogal;  M.  V.  Teixeira  de 
Carvalho ;  Marquez  de  Olliao ; 
Monsenhor  Gordo ;  Ricardo  Ray- 
mundo  Noquiera. 

(Signed) 

J.  M.  Pamplona,  Costa  Real. 
Palace  of  Bemposta,  June  18,  1823; 
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Manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  to  the  Brazilians,  after  he 

had  dissolved  the  Congress. 


Providence,  which  watches  over 
the  stability  and  preservation  of 
nations,  has  in  its  profound  wisdom 
permitted,  that  this  empire  should, 
after  the  confirmation  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  union  of  all  its 
provinces,  even  those  most  remote, 
continue  to  advance  in  the  career 
of  consolidation  and  prosperity. 
The  constituent  and  legislative  as¬ 
sembly  laboured  with  assiduity, 
discernment,  and  activity,  to  form 
a  constitution  calculated  firmly  to 
plant  the  constitutional  system, 
and  cause  it  to  take  deep  root  in 
this  extensive  empire.  On  this  im¬ 
moveable  foundation,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  social  edifice  was  stea¬ 
dily  proceeding,  and  such  was  the 
opinion  entertained  by  foreigners 
of  the  Brazilian  nation,  that  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe  would 
soon  have  recognized  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  empire,  and  would 
even  have  been  ambitious  of  con¬ 
tracting  political  and  commercial 
relations  with  us.  This  brilliant 
prospect,  which  nothing  seemed 
capable  of  obscuring,  was  dimmed 
by  the  unexpected  storm  which 
overcast  our  horizon.  The  genius 
of  mischief  inspired  restless  and 
evil-disposed  spirits  with  criminal 
designs,  and  kindled  the  flame  of 
discord  in  the  public  mind.  Some 
time  ago  it  began  to  be  seen  and 
ascertained  that  there  did  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  assembly  that  unifor¬ 
mity  of  true  principles  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments  ;  and  that  harmony  of  sepa¬ 
rate  powers  which  constitutes  their 
moral  and  physical  force  began  to 
waver.  Various  and  continued 
attacks  on  the  executive  power, 
and  its  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
harmony,  enervated  the  force  of 


the  government,  and  silently  un¬ 
dermined  it.  The  spirit  of  dis¬ 
union  went  on  increasing  ;  the  gall 
of  distrust  overflowed;  parties  were 
secretly  formed ;  and  a  disor¬ 
ganizing  faction  suddenly  appeared, 
and  acquired  a  force  which  began 
to  alarm  the  minds  of  all  worthy 
Brazilians,  who,  solely  animated 
by  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and 
the  purest  patrotism,  trembled  with 
horror  at  the  prospect  of  future 
dangers  which  they  foresaw  and  ex¬ 
pected.  Meanwhile,  those  men 
who  had  meditated  and  contrived 
subversive  plans,  and  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  practise  their  sinister  arts, 
gained  over  some  honest  and  simple 
persons,  by  holding  out  the  flat¬ 
tering  idea  of  the  better  security 
of  liberty— that  sacred  idol,  always 
adored,  but  too  often  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  others  by  persuading  them 
that  the  government  had  become 
despotic ;  and  some,  perhaps,  by 
the  promise  of  advantages]  which 
their  own  extravagant  imaginations 
exaggerated.  At  last  they  carried 
their  malignity  so  far  as  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  calumny,  that  the  perfi¬ 
dious  and  insidious  project  of  a 
union  with  the  Portuguese  go¬ 
vernment  was  adopted. 

The  plans  being  laid,  the  means 
of  acting  on  them  arranged  and 
put  in  motion,  and  the  difficulties 
smoothed  which  were  supposed 
to  present  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
success,  it  was  determined  that 
the  conceived  and  long  premedi¬ 
tated  design  should  be  carried  into 
effect. 

One  of  the  means  chosen  as  most 
certain  was  to  sow  discord  between 
the  citizens  born  in  Brazil  and 
those  who  are  natives  of  Portugal, 
by  the  means  of  journals  written 
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with  a  dexterous  artifice  and  viru¬ 
lence,  aiming  at  the  destruction  of 
the  moral  force  of  the  government, 
and  threatening  my  imperial  person 
with  the  examples  of  Iturbide  and 
of  Charles  I.,  and  also  through 
emissaries  who  supported  and 
propagated  the  same  seditious  prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  fermentation  which  was  to 
produce  the  revolutionary  volcano 
being  thus  prepared,  the  faction 
which  had  become  preponderant  in 
the  assembly  availed  itself  for  the 
fatal  explosion  of  a  petition  from 
the  citizen  David  Pamplona — de¬ 
scribed  as  a  Brazilian  by  birth, 
being,  nevertheless,  a  native  of  the 
Portuguese  islands,  —  who  com¬ 
plained  of  some  blows  which  he  had 
received  from  two  Brazilian  officers, 
natives  of  Portugal,  and  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  a  commit¬ 
tee,  ought  to  have  proceeded  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.  Before  day¬ 
light,  and  with  the  most  criminal 
forethought,  the  leaders  of  this 
horrible  faction,  assisted  by  their 
partisans,  invited  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  to  come  armed  with  poniards 
and  pistols  to  support  them,  by 
spreading  terror  among  those  illus¬ 
trious,  honourable,  and  worthy  de¬ 
puties  of  the  assembly,  who,  faith¬ 
ful  to  their  oaths,  made  it  their 
sole  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  just 
confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the 
noble  Brazilian  nation,  and  who, 
consequently,  wished  to  maintain 
the  tranquillity  necessary  to  their 
deliberations. 

On  that  unhappy  day,  tragic 
and  frightful  scenes  took  place. 
Cries  were  set  up,  and  supported 
in  a  manner  equally  extraordinary 
and  scandalous.  The  illustrious 
president,  with  a  prudent  vigilance 
displayed  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
sitting,  put  a  stop  to  evils  which 

would  have  burst  forth  with  the 


dreadful  noise  of  an  immense  vol¬ 
cano,  fermented  by  the  fury  of 
parties,  by  national  hatred,  by  the 
thirst  of  vengeance,  and  by  the 
most  inflated  ambition.  Such  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  who,  within  and 
without  the  assembly,  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  sustain  the  projects  of  this 
terrible  faction ;  and  such  was  to 
be  feared  from  the  great  quantity  of 
arms  profusely  sold  in  the  city  on 
the  preceding  days,  and  from  the 
scandalous  acclamations  by  which 
the  leaders  of  the  wicked  party 
were  received  and  extolled  by  their 
satellites  when  they  came  out  of 
the  assembly,  in  despite  even  of  my 
imperial  presence. 

This  scene  of  danger  was  again 
renewed.  Violent  and  virulent 
speeches  from  those  who  belong  to 
the  faction  continued  to  fan  the 
flame  of  discord,  and  many  of  their 
dependents,  both  in  the  galleries 
of  the  assembly  and  without,  pro¬ 
tected  the  horrible  results  which 
were  the  necessary  consequences 
of  the  premeditated  plans.  To  this 
end  they  demanded  and  obtained 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
session,  under  the  specious  pretext 
that  it  was  not  fit  it  should  be  dis¬ 
solved  until  tranquillity  should  be 
established.  For  this  latter  object, 

I  had  commanded  the  whole  of  the 
troops  to  march  and  assemble  in  the 
plain  of  S.  Christo vao,  with  the 
just  design  of  leaving  the  assembly 
in  perfect  liberty ;  and  I  afterwards 
acquainted  the  assembly  with  this 
determination,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  into  consideration  the 
motives  which  I  justified  it,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  some 
positive  measures  tending  to  the 
re-establishment  of  tranquillity. 
No  such  measures,  however,  were 
taken,  but  they  continued,  on  the 
contrary  to  pursue  their  discussing 
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with  the  same  warmth  and  obsti¬ 
nacy  ;  and,  under  cover  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  specious  pretexts,  the  ruin 
of  the  country  was  aimed  at,  while 
their  first  and  most  decided  attacks 
were  directed  towards  my  august 
person,  which  was  treated  with 
every  disrespect  that  calumny  and 
malignity  could  suggest. 

Nor  was  revolutionary  fury  the 
only  feeling  which  appeared  in 
these  extravagant  attacks.  They 
went  still  further,  and  aimed  at  an 
excessive  restriction  of  the  attri¬ 
butes,  which  belong,  by  the  very 
nature  of  representative  govern¬ 
ments,  to  the  head  of  the  executive 
power,  and  which  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  me  by  the  nation  as  con¬ 
stitutional  emperor  and  perpetual 
defender  of  Brazil.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  require,  that  the 
whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  troops 
should  withdraw  to  a  distance 
from  the  city ;  thus  leaving  the 
government  without  its  necessary 
vigour  and  support. 

The  delay  in  adopting  decisions, 
which  is  always  dangerous  in 
urgent  cases,  and  which  must 
finally  prove  fatal  in  the  present 
melancholy  state  of  affairs — the 
horrible  prospect  of  some  imminent 
catastrophe — the  despair  of  some 
— the  pride  and  political  fanaticism 
of  others — the  alarm  and  fear  of 
all  peaceful  citizens — the  dange¬ 
rous  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
dread  of  the  ruin  and  subversion  of 
the  state, — all  imperatively  demand 
prompt  and  efficacious  measures, 
and  remedies  which,  though  ap¬ 
parently  violent,  can  alone  suc¬ 
ceed  in  producing  early  and  happy 
results. 

And  what  measure  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  so  ar¬ 
duous  and  perilous  a  crisis?  What 
dike  could  be  found  to  stay  the 
revolutionary  torrent,  to  bear  up 


against  the  force  of  its  waves,  and 
to  paralyse  them  completely  ?  No 
other  was  so  obvious  or  so  power¬ 
ful  as  the  dissolution  of  the  assem¬ 
bly.  This,  and  the  dismissal  of 
the  ministers,  are  the  preservatives 
from  public  disorders  in  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchies;  this  last  was 
put  in  practice,  and  there  was  then 
no  other  resource  left  than  to  carry 
the  first  into  execution,  though  to 
the  great  sorrow  and  grief  of  my 
imperial  heart.  Actuated,  there¬ 
fore,  by  these  powerful  motives, 
and  by  the  urgent  necessity  of 
saving  the  country,  which  is  a  su¬ 
preme  law,  and  justifies  extreme 
measures  in  cases  of  great  risk,  I 
commanded  the  dissolution  of  the 
assembly  by  the  decree  of  the  12  th 
current,  at  the  same  time  directing 
the  convocation  of  another,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  public  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  to  which  I  am  desirous 
to  conform. 

In  that  same  decree,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  13th,  which  re¬ 
peated  and  extended  it,  irrefragable 
proofs  were  given  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  adopting  so  forcible  a 
measure,  and  of  my  anxious  desire 
to  re-establish  the  constitutional 
system,  which  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Brazilian  nation,  and  which 
can  alone  ensure  thehappiness  of  the 
empire.  If  circumstances,  so  diffi¬ 
cult  and  perilous,  have  compelled 
me  to  put  in  practice  so  violent  a 
remedy,  I  have  only  to  observe 
that  extraordinary  evils  require  ex¬ 
traordinary  measures,  and  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  never 
be  rendered  necessary  again.  The 
people,  now  satisfied  of  the  extent  of 
my  magnanimity  and  constitutional 
principles,  and  of  my  earnest  desire 
to  promote  the  national  happiness 
and  tranquillity,  will  desist  from 
the  commotion  caused  by  this  dis¬ 
astrous  event,  which  is  equally 
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painful  to  myself,  and  will  con-  the  constitution  promises  and  se- 
tinue  to  enjoy  the  peace,  trail-  cures.  The  Emperor. 

quillity,  and  prosperity,  which  Rio,  Nov.  16.  1823. 


Project  of  the  Brazilian  Constitution. 


The  following  are  the  principal 
clauses  of  the  project  of  constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  empire  of  Brazil,  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  Council  of  State, 
on  bases  presented  by  the  Emper¬ 
or  ; — < 

Title  1.— .Of  the  Empire  of 
Brazil,  its  Territory,  Govern¬ 
ment,  Dynasty,  and  Religion. 

Art.  1.  The  empire  of  Brazil  is 
the  political  association  of  all  Bra¬ 
zilian  citizen.  They  form  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  which 
admits  of  no  other  bond  of  union 
or  federation  which  may  be  opposed 
to  its  independence. 

Art.  2.  Its  territory  is  divided 
into  provinces,  in  the  form  at  pre¬ 
sent  existing,  which  may  be  sub¬ 
divided  as  the  good  of  the  state  re¬ 
quires. 

Art.  3.  Its  government  is  a 
monarchy,  hereditary,  constitution¬ 
al,  and  representative. 

Art.  4.  The  reigning  dynasty  is 
that  of  Senhor  Don  Pedro,  the 
existing  Emperor  and  perpetual 
defender  of  Brazil. 

Art.  5.  The  catholic  apostolic 
roman  religion  shall  continue  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  empire.  All 
other  religions  will  be  tolerated, 
with  their  domestic  or  particular 
worship,  without  any  external  form 
of  temple. 

Title  II. — Of  Brazilian  Citi¬ 
zens. 

Art.  6'.-— Those  shall  be  Brazi¬ 
lian  citizens — 1.  who  are  born  in 
Brazil,  whether  free-born  or  freed- 
men.  This  will  be  the  case 


though  the  father  be  a  foreigner, 
provided  he  does  not  reside  in  Bra¬ 
zil  in  the  service  of  his  nation.  2. 
The  sons  of  a  Brazilian  father,  or 
the  illegitimate  children  of  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  mother  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  who  may  come  to  esta¬ 
blish  their  domicile  in  the  empire. 
3.  The  children  of  a  Brazilian 
father  who  may  be  in  a  foreign 
country  in  the  service  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  even  though  they  should  not 
come  to  establish  themselves  in 
Brazil.  4.  All  those  born  in  Por¬ 
tugal  or  its  possessions,  who,  being 
resident  in  Brazil  at  the  time  of 
proclaiming  the  independence  of 
the  provinces  in  which  they  reside, 
shall  adhere  to  that  independence  ex¬ 
pressly  or  tacitly  by  continuing 
their  residence.  5.  Naturalized 
foreigners,  whatever  be  their  reli¬ 
gion.  The  law  shall  determine 
the  qualities  necessary  to  obtain 
naturalization. 

Art.  7*  He  shall  lose  his  rights 
of  Brazilian  citizen—- 1.  Who  natu¬ 
ralizes  himself  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  2.  Who,  without  leave  from 
the  Emperor,  shall  accept  employ¬ 
ment,  pension,  or  decoration  from 
any  foreign  government.  3.  He 
who  is  banished  by  judicial  sen¬ 
tence. 

Art.  8.  The  exercise  of  political 
rights  is  suspended.  1.  By  inca¬ 
pacity,  physical  or  moral.  2.  By 
judicial  degradation. 

Title  III.  Of  Powers  and  the 

National  Representation. 

Art.  9*  The  division  and  har¬ 
mony  of  political  powers  is  the 
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conservative  principle  of  the  rights 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  most  secure 
means  of  establishing  the  effective 
guarantees  which  the  constitution 
offers. 

Art.  10.  The  political  powers 
recognized  by  the  constitution  of 
Brazil  are  four — the  legislative 
power,  the  moderating  power,  the 
executive  power,  and  the  judicial 
power. 

Art.  11.  The  representatives  of 
the  Brazilian  nation,  are  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  General  Assembly. 

Art.  12.  All  powers  in  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Brazil  are  delegations  from 
the  nation. 

Title:  IV.  Of  the  Legislative 
Power. 

Chapter  I.» — Of  the  branches  of 
the  Legislative  Power,  and  their 
separate  jurisdiction. 

Art.  13.  The  legislative  power 
is  delegated  to  the  general  assembly 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor. 

Art.  14.  The  general  assembly 
is  composed  of  two  chambers — the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  the 
chamber  of  senators  or  senate. 

Art.  15.  It  belongs  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  assembly — 1.  To  take  the  oath 
of  the  Emperor,  the  Imperial 
Prince,  the  Regent  or  Regency.  2. 
To  elect  the  Regent  or  Regency, 
and  to  mark  the  limits  of  its  au¬ 
thority.  3.  To  recognize  the 
Imperial  Prince  as  successor  to  the 
throne,  in  the  first  meeting  after 
his  birth,  4.  To  nominate  a  tutor 
to  the  Emperor  when  a  minor,  in 
case  his  father  shall  not  have  nomi¬ 
nated  one  in  his  testament.  5.  To 
resolve  the  doubts  that  may  arise  re¬ 
lative  to  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
6.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor, 
or  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  to  insti¬ 
tute  an  inquiry  into  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  has  concluded,  and  to 


reform  abuses  introduced  into  it.  7. 
To  select  a  new  dynasty  in  case  of 
the  extinction  of  the  present  one. 
8.  To  make  laws,  to  interpret  them, 
and  to  suspend  them.  Q.  To  watch 
over  the  constitution,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  good.  10.  To 
fix  annually  the  public  charges,  and 
to  assess  the  direct  contribution. 
1 1 .  To  fix  annually,  on  the  report 
of  the  government,  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  forces  by  sea  and 
land.  12.  To  grant  or  to  refuse 
an  entrance  to  foreign  troops,  by 
sea  or  land,  within  the  empire  or 
its  ports.  13.  To  authorize  the 
government  to  contract  loans.  14. 
To  establish  convenient  means  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
15.  To  regulate  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  national  domains,  and 
to  decree  their  alienation.  16.  To 
create  -  or  suppress  public  employ¬ 
ments,  and  to  establish  those  that 
are  ordered.  1 7*  To  determine  the 
weight,  value,  inscription,  type, 
and  denomination  of  money,  as 
well  as  to  regulate  weights  and 
measures. 

Art.  16.  Each  legislature  shall 
last  four  years,  and  every  session 
four  months. 

Art.  17*  Each  of  the  chambers 
shall  have  the  title  of  f<r  the  Au¬ 
gust  and  most  worthy  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nation.” 

Art.  18.  The  Imperial  session 
of  opening  will  every  year  be  the 
3rd  of  May- 

Art.  19.  The  session  of  proro¬ 
gation  shall  likewise  be  imperial, 
and  both  shall  take  place  in  gene¬ 
ral  assembly,  the  two  chambers 
being  united. 

Art.  20.  The  ceremonial,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Emperor 
shall  take  part  in  the  business, 
shall  be  settled  by  an  interior  regu¬ 
lation. 

Art.  21.  The  nomination  of  the 
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respective  presidents,  vice  presi¬ 
dents,  and  secretaries  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  the  verification  of  the  powers 
of  its  members,  the  form  of  the 
oath,  and  the  internal  police, 
shall  be  executed  according  to  regu¬ 
lations  to  be  enacted. 

Art.  22.  In  the  meeting  of  the 
two  chambers,  the  president  of  the 
senate  shall  preside ;  the  deputies 
and  senators  shall  occupy  places 
promiscuously. 

Art.  2  3.  To  constitute  a  cham¬ 
ber  at  the  commencement  of  a  ses¬ 
sion,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
half  of  the  members,  and  one  more 
should  have  assembled. 

Art.  24.  The  sittings  of  both 
chambers  shall  be  public,  with  the 
exception  of  cases  where  the  public 
good  shall  require  secret  sittings. 

Art.  25.  Business  shall  be  de¬ 
cided  by  a  plurality  of  votes  of  the 
members  present. 

Art.  26.  The  members  of  each 
of  the  Chambers  are  inviolable  on 
account  of  the  opinions  which  they 
shall  utter  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions. 

Art.  27»  No  senator  or  deputy, 
during  his  deputation,  can  be  ar¬ 
rested  by  any  authority,  except  by 
order  of  his  respective  chamber, 
unless  in  flagrante  delicto  of  a 
capital  crime. 

Art.  28.  If  any  senator  or  de¬ 
puty  be  denounced,  the  judge,  sus¬ 
pending  every  ulterior  proceeding, 
shall  give  an  account  to  his  respec¬ 
tive  chamber,  which  shall  decide 
whether  the  proceeding  is  to  go 
on,  and  whether  the  member  shall 
be  suspended  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions. 

Art.  29.  Senators  or  deputies 
may  be  elected  Ministers,  or  Coun¬ 
cillors  of  State,  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence  ;  that  the  senator  may  conti¬ 
nue  in  his  chamber,  while  the 
deputy  must  be  sent  to  a  new 
election. 


Art.  SO.  They  may  enjoy  the 
two  offices,  if  they  exercised  one  of 
them  at  the  moment  of  election. 

Art.  31.  No  person  can  be  at 
the  same  time  a  member  of  the  two 
chambers. 

Art.  32.  The  exercise  of  any 
other  function,  except  that  of  coun¬ 
cillor  or  minister  of  state,  ceases  as 
long  as  the  functions  of  the  deputy 
or  senator  continues. 

Art.  33.  In  the  interval  of  the 
sessions,  the  Emperor  shall  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  employ  a 
senator  or  deputy  beyond  the  em¬ 
pire  :  nor  shall  they  exercise  these 
employments,  when  they  would 
render  it  impossible  to  attend  on 
the  convocation  of  the  chambers. 

Art.  34.  If  the  good  of  the 
State  should  render  in  any  un¬ 
foreseen  case  a  breach  of  this 
rule  necessary,  the  respective 
chamber  shall  determine  on  that 
necessity. 

Chapter  II .—Of  the  Chamber 
Deputies. 

Art.  35.  The  Chamber  of  Depu« 
ties  is  elective  and  temporary. 

Art.  36.  The  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  has  theinitiative — 1.  On  taxes. 
2.  On  recruiting.  3.  On  the 
choice  of  a  dynasty,  in  case  of  the 
extinction  of  the  reigning  family. 

Art.  37.  The  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  shall  likewise  have  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  following  cases: — 1. 
An  inquiry  into  the  past  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  reform  of  abuses 
introduced  into  it.  2.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  propositions  made  by  the 
Executive  power. 

Art.  38.  They  shall  likewise 
decree  the  impeachment  of  minis¬ 
ters.  * 

Art.  39-  The  deputies  shall  en¬ 
joy  during  the  session  a  pecuniary 
subsidy,  besides  receiving  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  their  journey  to  and 
from  the  chamber. 
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Chapter  III.— Of  the  Senate. 

Art.  40.  The  .senate  is  composed 
of  members  elected  for  life.,  and 
will  be  organized  by  a  provincial 
election. 

Art.  41.  Every  province  shall 
elect  a  number  of  senators  equal 
to  half  its  deputies,  if  the  number 
of  deputies  be  an  even  one— -if  not, 
a  number  less  than  the  half  by 
one.  Thus  a  province  which  sends 
11  deputies  shall  only  elect  five 
senators. 

Art.  42.  But  if  a  province  has 
only  one  deputy,  it  shall  neverthe¬ 
less  have  a  senator. 

Art.  4 3.  The  elections  shall 
take  place  in  the  same  way  as  for 
the  deputies,  but  in  triple  lists, 
and  the  Emperor  shall  choose  the 
third  part  of  the  whole  list. 

Art.  44.  Vacancies  shall  be  fill¬ 
ed  up  in  the  same  way  as  a  first 
election. 

Art.  45.  To  be  a  senator  it  is  re¬ 
quired. — 1.  That  he  be  a  Brazil¬ 
ian  citizen,  and  enjoy  political 
rights. — 2.  That  he  be  40,  or  up¬ 
wards. — 3.  That  he  be  a  person  of 
knowledge,  capacity,  and  virtue, 
giving  a  preference  to  those  who 
have  performed  services  to  their 
country. — 4.  That  he  enjoy  an 
income  from  land,  industry,  or 
commerce,  of  800  milreas. 

Art.  46.  The  princes  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  House,  are  of  right,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senate,  and  take  their 
seat  as  soon  as  they  are  25  years 
of  age. 

Art.  47-  It  is  the  exclusive  pri- 
1  vilege  of  the  Senate. — 1.  To  take 
cognizance  of  the  individual  offen¬ 
ces  committed  by  the  royal  family, 

I  the  ministers,  and  the  councillors 
of  state,  and  the  senators ;  and 
the  offences  of  the  deputies  during 
the  period  of  the  legislative  ses¬ 
sion. — 2.  To  enforce  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  secretaries  and 


councillors  of  state.— 3.  To  ex¬ 
pedite  letters  for  the  convocation 
of  the  assembly,  in  case  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  not  done  so  two 
months  after  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  constitution.— 4.  To  con¬ 
voke  the  assembly  on  the  death  of 
the  Emperor,  for  the  election  of 
a  regency,  when  necessary. 

Art.  48.  In  proceeding  against 
crimes,  the  impeachment  of  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  procureur  of  the 
Crown  shall  be  the  accuser. 

Art.  49.  The  sessions  of  the 
senate  shall  commence  and  finish 
at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Art.  50.  With  the  exception  of 
the  cases  ordered  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  every  meeting  of  the  Senate 
beyond  the  time  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  illicit 
and  of  no  effect. 

Art.  51.  The  salary  of  the 
senators  shall  be  one  half  more 
than  that  of  the  deputies. 

Chapter  IV. — Of  the  Proposition , 
Discussion,  Sanction }  and  Pro¬ 
mulgation  of  Laws. 

Art.  52.  The  proposing,  the  op¬ 
posing,  and  the  approving  of  pro¬ 
jects  of  laws,  are  within  the  power 
of  each  of  the  chambers. 

Art.  53.  The  Executive  power 
exercises,  through  any  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  the  proposition 
of  laws;  but  these  propositions 
can  only  be  converted  into  projects 
of  law  after  an  examination  by  a 
commission  of  the  chamber. 

Art.  54.  Ministers  may  assist 
and  discuss  propositions,  but  are 
not  allowed  to  vote,  unless  they  be 
members  of  the  chamber. 

[Art.  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  6 0,  6l, 
62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69, 
and  70,  relate  merely  to  the  mode 
of  proceeding  with  respect  to  bills 
in  the  two  chambers,  and  the  rules 
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which  regulate  the  communications 
between  them.] 

Chapter  V.  —  Of  the  Councils 

General  of  the  Provinces  and 

their  Jurisdiction . 

Art.  71*  The  constitution  re¬ 
cognizes  and  guarantees  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  take  a  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  affairs  of  his  province, 
which  may  have  a  relation  to  his 
individual  interests. 

Art.  72.  This  right  will  he  ex¬ 
ercised  by  chambers  of  districts, 
and  councils  called  “  councils  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  provinces.” 

Art.  73.  Each  of  these  councils 
shall  consist  of  21  members,  in  the 
most  populous  provinces. 

[[The  other  articles  of  this 
chapter,  namely,  74,  75,  7  b, 

77/78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84, 
85,  86,  87,  88,  and  89,  regulate 
the  composition,  business,  and  mode 
of  proceeding  of  those  councils ; 
matters,  which  do  not  seem  to  come 
within  the  range  of  a  fundamental 
or  constitutional  act.] 

Chapter  VI.— 0/  the  Elections. 

Art.  90.  The  nomination  of 
the  deputies  and  senators  for  the 
general  assembly,  and  of  the  coun¬ 
cils  general  of  the  provinces  shall 
take  place  by  indirect  elections, 
the  mass  of  active  citizens  electing 
in  parochial  assemblies  the  electors 
of  provinces,  and  the  latter  choos¬ 
ing  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  and  the  province. 

Art.  91  and  92.  All  Brazilian 
citizens  have  a  vote  in  the  parochial 
assemblies,  with  the  exception  of 
minors,  military  officers,  priests, 
monks,  servants,  and  a  description 
of  persons  that  may  be  called 
paupers. 

Art.  93.  Those  who  cannot 
vote  in  the  parochial  assemblies, 
cannot  be  members  of,  or  vote  for 
any  authority. 


Art.  94.  Fixes  the  qualification 
of  a  provincial  elector  at  200 
milreas,  arising  from  land,  indus¬ 
try,  or  commerce. 

Art.  95.  Freemen  cannot  vote 
at  provincial  elections. 

Art.  96.  To  be  eligible  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  400  milreas  of  nett  annual 
income  is  required.  Naturalized 
foreigners  and  persons  not  profess¬ 
ing  the  religion  of  the  state,  are  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Title  V.- — Of  the  Executive 
Power. 

Art.  100.  The  title  of  the  em¬ 
peror  shall  be  that  of  “  Constitu¬ 
tional  Emperor,  and  Perpetual  De¬ 
fender  of  Brazil ;  *  he  shall  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  style  of  fC  Imperial 
Majesty.” 

Art.  101.  The  Emperor  exer¬ 
cises  the  moderating  power. — 1. 
By  nominating  the  senators  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  article  43.  2.  By  con¬ 
voking  the  extraordinary  general 
assembly  in  the  interval  between 
the  sessions.  3.  By  sanctioning 
the  decrees  of  this  assembly  to  give 
them  the  force  of  law.  4.  By  pro¬ 
roguing  the  general  assembly,  and 
dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  in  cases  in  which  the  safety  of 
the  state  shall  require  it.  5.  By 
nominating  his  ministers.  6.  By 
suspending  magistrates.  7  and  8. 
By  pardoning  and  granting  am¬ 
nesties. 

Chapter  II.  —  Of  the  Executive 
Power. 

Art.  102.  The  Emperor  is  the 
chief  executive  power,  which  he 
exercises  through  his  ministers  of 
state.  The  following  are  its  prin¬ 
cipal  attributions. — 1 .  He  convokes 
the  general  assembly.  2.  Tie  no¬ 
minates  bishops,  magistrates,  com¬ 
manders  by  sea  and  land,  and  am- 
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bassadors.  He  forais  alliances  and 
enters  into  political  foreign  nego¬ 
tiations.  He  declares  war  and 
makes  peace.  He  gives  letters  of 
naturalization,  &c.  &c. 

Art.  103.  The  emperor,  be¬ 
fore  being  proclaimed,  shall  take 
before  the  president  of  the  senate 
the  following  oath — “  I  swear  to 
maintain  the  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  the  integrity  and  indivisibi¬ 
lity  of  the  empire,  to  observe,  and 
to  cause  to  be  observed,  the  political 
constitution  of  the  Brazilian  nation, 
and  the  laws  of  the  empire :  and 
to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  Brazil 
as  far  as  in  me  lies.” 

Art.  104.  The  emperor  cannot 
go  out  of  Brazil  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  general  assembly  ;  and 
if  he  does  so,  he  is  considered  as 
abdicating  the  Crown. 

Chapter  III. —  Of  the  Imperial 
Family  and  its  Income. 

[[Under  this  head  the  articles 
from  105  to  115,  are  unimportant ; 
they  regard  income  or  dotation, 
and  refer  merely  to  future  regula¬ 
tions.] 

Chapter.  IV. — Of  the  Imperial 
Succession. 

Art.  11 6.  The  Senhor  Don 
Pedro  I.,  by  the  unanimous  accla¬ 
mation  of  the  people,  now  con¬ 
stitutional  emperor  and  perpetual 
defender,  shall  always  reign  in 
Brazil. 

Art.  117-  His  legitimate  poste¬ 
rity  shall  succeed  to  the  throne  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regular  order  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture  and  representation,  the 
anterior  line  being  always  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  posterior ;  in  the 
same  line,  the  nearest  degree  to 
the  more  remote  ;  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree  the  masculine  sex  to  the  femi¬ 
nine;  and  in  the  same  sex,  the 
person  more  aged  to  the  vounger. 
Vol.  LXV. 
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Art.  118.  In  the  case  of  the 
lines  of  the  legitimate  descendants 
of  Don  Pedro  I.  becoming  extinct, 
the  general  assembly  shall,  during 
the  life  of  the  last  descendant,  elect 
a  new  dynasty. 

Art.  119*  No  foreigner  can  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
Brazil. 

Art.  120.  The  marriage  of  the 
princess,  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown,  shall  take  place  with  the 
emperors  approbation.  In  case 
there  should  be  no  emperor  at  the 
time  when  such  marriage  is  pro¬ 
posed,  it  cannot  be  concluded  with¬ 
out  the  approbation  of  the  general 
assembly.  Her  husband  can  take 
no  part  in  the  government,  and  is 
not  to  be  called  emperor,  until  he 
have  a  son  or  daughter  by  the  em¬ 
press. 

Chapter  V. — Of  the  Regency  dur¬ 
ing  the  Minority  or  Unftness  of 

the  Emperor . 

Art.  121.  The  emperor  is  a 
minor  until  the  age  of  1 8. 

Art.  122.  During  a  minority 
the  empire  shall  be  governed  by  a 
regency,  to  which  shall  belong  the 
relative  nearest  of  kin  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  shall  be  aged  more  than 
25  years. 

Art.  123.  If  there  be  no  re¬ 
lative  of  the  emperor  qualified,  the 
general  assembly  shall  appoint  a 
permanent  regency,  consisting  of 
three  members,  the  oldest  of  whom 
shall  be  president. 

Art.  124.  Until  the  permanent 
regency  be  appointed,  the  empire 
shall  be  governed  by  a  provisional 
regency,  composed  of  two  minis¬ 
ters  of  state  and  of  justice,  and 
of  the  two  oldest  councillors  of 
state,  presided  by  the  empress 
dowager  ;  and,  failing  her,  by  the 
oldest  councillor  of  state. 

Art.  125.  TThe  object  of  this 
M*  - 
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article  appears  to  be,  to  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
empress.]] 

Art.  126.  []This  article  directs, 
that  in  case  of  physical  or  moral 
incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  recognized  by  a  majority  of 
each  of  the  chambers  of  the  assem¬ 
bly,  the  prince  regent,  if  he  be 
turned,  of  18,  shall  be  appointed 
regent.]] 

Art.  127*  The  regent  or  regency 
shall  take  the  oath  mentioned  in 
Art.  108,  with  the  addition  of  a 
-clause  for  fidelity  to  the  emperor, 
and  for  the  delivery  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  of  age, 
or  his  incapacity  shall  cease. 

Art.  128.  The  acts  and  orders 
of  the  regent  or  regency  shall  be 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  em¬ 
peror. 

Art.  129*  Neither  the  regent 
nor  the  regency  shall  be  responsi¬ 
ble. 

Art.  180.  During  the  minority 
of  the  successor  to  the  throne,  he 
shall  have  for  his  tutor  the  person 
appointed  by  his  father’s  will ; 
or  failing  such  person,  the  empress 
mother,  while  she  remains  unmar¬ 
ried  ;  failing  her,  the  assembly 
shall  appoint  a  tutor  ;  but  the  ap  - 
pointment  must  not  be  given  to  the 
next  heir  to  the  crown. 

Chapter  VI. — Of  the  Ministry. 

Art.  181.  There  shall  be  dif¬ 
ferent  secretaryships  of  state,  to 
which  shall  be  referred  the  affairs 
belonging  to  each. 

Art.  182.  Orders  shall  proceed 
from  the  ministers  of  state,  other¬ 
wise  they  cannot  be  executed. 

Art.  138.  The  ministers  of 
state  shall  be  responsible — 1.  For 
treason.  2.  For  corruption,  subor¬ 
nation  or  extortion.  3.  The  abuse 
of  power.  4.  For  failure  in  the 
observance  of  the  law.  5.  For  acts 


contrary  to  the  liberty,  security, 
or  property  of  citizens.  6.  For 
any  waste  of  public  property. 

Art.  134.  A  particular  law 
shall  specify  the  nature  of  these 
offences,  and  the  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  against  them. 

Art.  135.  The  ministers  cannot 
escape  from  their  responsibility,  in 
consequence  of  any  orders  given 
the  emperor,  whether  verbal  or 
written. 

Art.  130.  Foreigners,  although 
they  may  be  naturalized,  cannot 
become  ministers  of  state. 

Chapter  VII. — The  Council  of 
State. 

Art.  137*  There  shall  be  a 
council  of  state  composed  of  coun¬ 
cillors  for  life,  appointed  by  the 
emperor. 

Art,  188.  Their  number  shall 
not  exceed  ten. 

Art.  139-  In  this  number  the 
ministers  of  state  are  not  to  be  in¬ 
cluded,  neither  shall  the  ministers 
act  as  councillors  of  state,  -without 
•being  expressly  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  emperor. 

Art.  140.  The  same  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  requisite  for  a  councillor 
of  state,  as  for  a  senator. 

Art.  141.  Before  taking  the 
oath,  the  councillors  of  state  may 
swear,  in  the  presence  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  to  maintain  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  to  respect  the  constitution 
and  the  laws,  to  be  faithful  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  give  him  consci¬ 
entious  advice,  having  in  view  only 
the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Art*  142.  The  opinion  of  the 
councillors  shall  be  heard  on  all  !i 
important  business,  and  on  the  i: 
general  measures  of  administra-  p 
tion  ;  but  principally  on  questions  I- 
of  war  or  peace,  negotiations  with  li 
foreign  powers,  and  on  any  occa-  - 
sion  on  which  the  emperor  may 
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propose  to  exercise  any  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  moderating  power 
pointed  out  in  Art.  100,  with  the 
exception  of  the  6th. 

Art.  143  The  councillors  of 
state  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
any  advice  they  may  give  with  the 
design  of  violating  the  laws  or  the 
interests  of  the  state.  **' 

<  Art.  1 44.  The  imperial  prince, 
on  coming  of  age,  shall  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council  of  state.  The 
other  princes  of  the  imperial  family 
cannot  become  members  of  the 
council,  except  by  the  appointment 
of  the  emperor.  The  princes  are 
not  to  be  included  in  the  number 
specified  in  Art.  138. 


Chapter  VIII .^Military  force. 

Art.  145.  Every  Brazilian  is  re¬ 
quired  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of 
the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  empire,  and  to  protect  it 
against  its  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic. 

Art.  146.  The  general  assembly 
not  having  determined  on  the 
permanent  amount  of  the  naval 
and  military  force,  it  shall  remain 
;  at  its  present  amount,  until  the 
above-mentioned  assembly  shall 
either  increase  or  diminish  it. 

Art.  147.  The  military  force  is 
;  essentially  obedient.  It  can  never 
l  be  assembled,  except  by  command 
of  the  legitimate  authority. 

Art.  148.  It  belongs  to  the  ex- 
!  ecutive  power  to  employ  the  naval 
and  military  force  as  may  be  expe¬ 
dient  for  the  security  of  the  em- 
j  pire. 

Art.  149.  Officers  of  the  army 
I  and  navy  cannot  be  deprived  of 
l  their  commissions,  except  by  the 
I  sentence  of  a  competent  tribunal. 

Art.  150.  A  special  ordinance 
:  will  regulate  the  organization  of 
i  the  Brazilian  army  and  navy,  their 
f  promotions,  pay  and  discipline. 


T  itleVI. — Of  the  Judicial  Power. 

Chapter  I  .—Of  the  Judges  and 
Courts  of  Justice. 

Art.  151.  The  judicial  power  is 
independent,  and  shall  be  composed 
of  judges  and  jurors,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  in  such  manner 
as  the  law  shall  hereafter  deter¬ 
mine. 

Art.  152.  The  jurors  shall  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  fact,  and  the  judges 
shall  apply  the  law. 

Art.  153.  The  judges  shall  be 
perpetual ;  by  which  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  some  may  not 
be  transferred  to  other  offices  and 
places,  at  the  time  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  the  law  shall  determine. 

Art.  154.  On  complaints  being 
preferred,  the  emperor  can  suspend 
the  judges,  after  giving  them  au¬ 
dience  and  consulting  the  council 
of  state. 

Art.  155.  Judges  cannot  be  dis¬ 
placed,  except  by  a  sentence. 

Art.  156.  All  judges  of  law,  and 
officers  of  justice,  are  responsible 
for  the  abuses  of  power  and  trans¬ 
gressions  committed  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties. 

Art.  157.  Judges  may  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  subornation,  corruption, 
or  extortion ;  and  the  action  may 
be  instituted  within  a  year  and  a 
day,  either  by  the  person  aggrieved 
or  by  any  other,  the  forms  of  pro¬ 
cess  established  by  law  being  ob¬ 
served. 

Art.  158.  In  order  to  the  trying 
of  causes  in  the  second  and  dernier 
resort,  there  shall  be  established  in 
the  provinces  the  tribunals  neces¬ 
sary  for  public  convenience. 

Art.  159.  In  criminal  cases,  the 
examinations  of  the  witnesses,  and 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  trial, 
shall  be  published  immediately  on 
the  decision. 

Art.  160.  In  civil  causes  or  ac* 
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tions  for  civil  penalties,  the  parties 
may  nominate  arbitrators. 

Art.  l6l.  Without  proof  of  re¬ 
conciliation  having  been  attempted, 
no  prosecution  can  be  commenced. 

Art.  162.  For  this  purpose 
there  shall  be  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  shall  be  elected  at  the  same 
time  and  manner  as  the  members 
of  the  chambers.  Their  powers 
and  districts  shall  be  regulated  by 
law^ 

Art.  163.  Besides  the  court 
which  must  exist  in  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  as  well  as  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  there  will  also  be  a  court 
entitled  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
justice,  at  which  will  preside  judges 
selected  from  the  other  courts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  seniority. 

Art.  164.  The  duties  of  this  tri¬ 
bunal  will  be — 1.  To  permit  or  to 
refuse  the  revision  of  causes  in  the 
way  determined  by  the  law.  2. 
To  inquire  into  the  abuses  commit¬ 
ted  by  its  own  officers,  or  those  of 
the  other  courts,  persons  connected 
with  the  diplomatic  body,  and  the 
presidents  of  the  provinces.  3.  To 
investigate  and  to  decide  on  dis¬ 
putes  respecting  the  jurisdiction 
and  competency  of  the  provincial 
courts. 

Title  VII. — Of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Economy  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Chapter  I. — Of  Administration. 

Art.  165.  In  each  province  there 
shall  be  a  president  appointed  by 
the  emperor,  who  will  have  the 
power  of'  removing  him,  when  such 
a  measure  may  be  deemed  expe¬ 
dient  for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

Art.  166.  The  law  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  attributes  and  authority 
of  these  presidents. 

Chapter  II. — Of  the  Councils. 
Art.  167.  In  all  the  cities  and 


towns  now  existing,  and  in  those 
which  may  hereafter  be  created, 
there  shall  be  councils  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  economical  and  municipal 
government  of  the  said  cities  and 
towns. 

Art.  1 68.  The  councils  shall  he 
elected  and  composed  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  land-holders  which  the  law 
may  determine ;  and  he  who  may 
obtain  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
shall  be  president. 

Art.  l69-  The  functions  of  these 
councils,  the  formation  of  their  po¬ 
lice,  the  application  of  their  reve¬ 
nues,  and  all  their  useful  attri¬ 
butes,  shall  be  decreed  by  a  regu¬ 
lating  law. 

Chapter  III. — [[This  Chapter  es¬ 
tablishes  the  principal  Financial 
arrangements  of  the  empire.] 

Title  VIII. — Of  the  general  Re¬ 
gulations  and  Guarantees  of  the 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  of 
Brazilian  Citizens. 

Art.  178.  What  is  stated  re¬ 
specting  the  limits  and  respective 
jurisdictions  of  the  political  powers, 
and  respecting  the  political  and 
civil  rights  of  citizens,  is  alone  con¬ 
stitutional.  Every  thing  not  con¬ 
stitutional  may  be  altered  by  ordi¬ 
nary  legislatures,  without  the  for¬ 
malities  referred  to. 

Art.  179-  The  inviolability  of 
the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the 
Brazilian  citizens,  which  have  for 
their  basis,  liberty,  and  the  security 
of  persons  and  property,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  constitution  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  the  following  manner  : — 1. 
No  citizen  can  be  compelled  to 
do,  or  to  refrain  from  doing  any 
thing,  except  in  virtue  of  the  law. 
2,  No  law  shall  be  made  except  for 
public  utility.  3.  Its  enactments 
shall  never  be  retroactive.  4.  All 
persons  may  communicate  their 
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thoughts  by  speech  or  writing,  and 
publish  them  by  the  press,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  censorship.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  must  be  responsible  for 
the  abuses  which  they  may  commit 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  in  the 
cases,  and  according  to  the  forms, 
which  the  law  shall  determine. 
5.  No  one  can  be  troubled  on  ac¬ 
count  of  religion,  so  long  as  he  re¬ 
spects  the  state,  and  gives  no  of¬ 
fence  to  public  morals.  6.  Every 
person  may  remain  in,  or  depart 
from  the  empire  at  pleasure,  the 
police  regulations  being  observed, 
and  prejudice  to  third  parties  saved. 
7-  The  house  of  every  citizen  is  an 
inviolable  asylum :  by  night,  it 
cannot  be  entered,  except  with 
the  owner’s  consent,  or  to  save  it 
from  fire  or  inundation :  by  day,  its 
entrance  can  be  sanctioned  only  in 
the  cases,  and  according  to  the 
manner,  which  the  law  shall  de¬ 
termine.  8.  No  person  not  in¬ 
dicted  can  be  arrested,  except  in 
the  cases  declared  by  the  law ;  and 
in  those  cases,  within  24  hours, 
in  cities  or  towns  near  the 
judge’s  residence,  and  within  a 
reasonable  period  in  places  more 
remote — the  judge  shall,  by  a  note 
signed  by  himself,  make  known  to 
the  prisoner  the  cause  of  his  arrest, 
the  names  of  his  accusers,  and  of 
the  witnesses  against  him.  9- 
Even  after  indictment  no  person 
already  arrested  shall  be  detained 
I  in  prison,  if  he  offer  proper  bail, 
iin  the  cases  in  which  bail  is  ad- 
i  mitted  by  law  ;  and,  in  general,  in 
offences  to  which  no  greater  pe- 
I  naltv  is  attached  than  six  months’ 

;  imprisonment,  or  banishment  from 
the  district,  the  accused  may  be 
'set  at  liberty  on  his  own  recogni¬ 
zance.  10.  With  the  exception  of 
those  taken  in  flagrante  delicto, 

!  no  person  can  be  imprisoned  with¬ 
out  a  written  order  from  a  lawful 


authority.  If  the  order  prove  to 
be  arbitrary,  the  judge,  who  grants 
it,  shall  be  punished  in  the  manner 
the  law  may  direct.  11.  No  one 
shall  be  sentenced  except  by  the 
competent  authority,  and  in  virtue 
of  an  anterior  law.  12.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  judicial  power 
shall  be  maintained.  No  authority 
can  assume  jurisdiction  over  pend¬ 
ing  causes,  stay  them,  or  revive 
actions.  13.  The  law  shall  be 
equal  to  all,  whether  to  protect  or 
to  punish,  and  shall  reward  every 
one  according  to  his  deserts.  14. 
Every  citizen  is  admissible  to  pub¬ 
lic  offices,  civil,  political,  or  mili¬ 
tary,  without  distinction,  except 
as  respects  his  talents  and  virtues. 
15.  No  one  shall  be  exempt  from 
contributing  to  the  expenses  of  the 
state  in  proportion  to  his  means.  1 6. 
All  privileges,  not  essentially  con¬ 
nected  with  offices  of  public  utility, 
are  abolished.  17-  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  causes,  which,  from 
their  nature,  belong  to  particular 
jurisdictions  in  conformity  with 
the  law,  there  shall  be  no  privi¬ 
leged  court,  nor  special  commis¬ 
sions,  either  in  civil  or  criminal 
causes.  18.  A  civil  and  criminal 
code,  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of 
justice  and  equity,  shall  be  drawn 
up  as  soon  as  possible.  If).  From 
this  time  henceforth  are  for  ever 
abolished,  whipping,  the  torture, 
branding,  and  all  the  more  cruel 
punishments.  20.  No  punishment 
shall  extend  beyond  the  person  of 
the  delinquent.  Wherefore  in  no 
case  shall  property  be  confiscated, 
or  infamy  be  transmitted  to  any  of 
the  relatives  of  the  criminal.  21. 
The  gaol  shall  be  secure,  clean, 
and  well  regulated,  having  divi¬ 
sions  for  the  separation  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  according  to  their  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  nature  of  their 
crimes.  22.  The  right  of  property 
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is  guaranteed  in  its  fullest  extent. 
If  the  public  good,  legally  proved, 
require  the  use  or  the  loan  of  pro¬ 
perty,  the  owner  shall  he  previously 
indemnified  for  the  value  thereof. 
23.  The  public  debt  is  in  like 
manner  fully  guaranteed.  24.  No 
kind  of  labour,  cultivation,  indus¬ 
try,  or  commerce,  can  be  prohibited, 
if  it  be  not  opposed  to  public  mo¬ 
rals,  or  to  the  safety  and  health  of 
the  citizens.  25.  All  professional 
corporations  are  abolished.  26. 
Inventors  shall  have  secured  to 
them  the  property  of  their  disco¬ 
veries  or  productions.  27 •  The 
secrecy  of  letters  is  inviolable. 
The  administration  of  the  post 
office  is  made  rigorously  responsible 
for  every  infraction  of  this  article. 
28.  Rewards  conferred  for  services 
done  to  the  state,  whether  civil  or 
military,  remain  guaranteed.  29- 
Public  officers  are  responsible  for 
abuses  and  omissions  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  functions,  and  for  not 
exacting  an  effective  responsibility 
from  their  subalterns.  SO.  Every 
eitizen  may  present  in  writing  to 
the  legislative  body  and  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  remonstrances,  complaints, 
or  petitions,  and  may  expose  any 
Infraction  of  the  constitution,  re¬ 
quiring  from  the  competent  autho¬ 
rity  the  effective  responsibility  of 
the  infractors.  31.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  also  guarantees  public  suc¬ 


cours.  32.  Primary  and  gratuit¬ 
ous  instruction  to  all  citizens.  33. 
Colleges  and  universities,  wherein 
shall  be  taught  the  elements  of  the 
sciences,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
34.  The  constitutional  authorities 
cannot  suspend  the  constitution,  in 
what  respects  the  rights  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  except  in  the  cases  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  specified  in  the  next 
section.  35.  In  cases  of  rebellion 
or  of  hostile  invasion,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state  requiring  that 
some  of  the  forms  which  guarantee 
personal  liberty  should  be  dispens¬ 
ed  with  for  a  certain  time,  the 
same  may  be  done  by  a  special  act 
of  the  legislature.  If,  however, 
the  legislature  should  not  at  this 
time  be  assembled,  the  government 
may,  the  danger  of  the  country 
being  imminent,  exercise  this  pre-» 
caution  as  a  provisional  and  indis¬ 
pensable  measure,  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  suspended  when  the  necessity 
which  caused  it  ceases;  in  either 
case,  there  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
assembly,  on  its  meeting,  a  report 
of  all  the  imprisonments  and 
grounds  of  arrest  and  other  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  which  may 
have  been  taken.  Whatever  au-: 
thorities  may  have  ordered  those 
measures,  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  the  abuses  which  may  have 
taken  place. 


(Signed) 


Joao  Leveriano  Maciel  da  Costa. 
Luiz  Jose'  de  Carvalho  e  Mello. 
Clemente  Ferreira  Franca. 
Mariano  Jose'  Pereira  da  Fonceca. 
Joao  Gomes  da  Silveira  Emdon^a. 
Francisco  Villela  Barboza. 

Barao  de  St.  Armaro. 

Antonio  Luis  Aerceira  da  Cunha. 
Manoel  Jacinto  Nogueira  Gama. 
Jose'  Joaquim  Carneiro  de  Campos- 
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The  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 

Congress. 


Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate, 
and  House  of  Representatives,— 

Many  important  subjects  will 
claim  your  attention  during  the 
present  session,  of  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give,  in  aid  of  your 
deliberations,  a  just  idea  in  this 
communication.  I  undertake  this 
duty  with  diffidence,  from  the  vast 
extent  of  the  interests  on  which  I 
have  to  treat,  and  of  their  great 
importance  to  every  portion  of  our 
Union.  1  enter  on  it  with  zeal, 
from  a  thorough  conviction  that 
there  never  was  a  period,  since  the. 
establishment  of  our  revolution, 
when,  regarding  the  condition  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  us,  there  was  greater  neces¬ 
sity  for  devotion  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vants  to  their  respective  duties,  or 
for  virtue,  patriotism,  and  union, 
in  our  constituents. 

Meeting  in  you  a  new  Congress, 
I  deem  it  proper  to  present  this 
view  of  public  affairs  in  greater 
detail  than  might  otherwise  be 
necessary.  I  do  it,  however,  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  from  a  know¬ 
ledge  that,  in  this  respect,  I  shall 
comply  more  fully  with  the  sound 
principles  of  our  government.  The 
people  being  with  us  exclusively 
the  sovereign,  it  is  indispensable 
that  full  information  be  laid  before 
them  on  all  important  subjects,  to 
enable  them  to  exercise  that  high 
power  with  complete  effect.  If 
kept  in  the  dark,  they  must  be  in¬ 
competent  to  it.  We  are  all  liable 
to  error,  and  those  who  are  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  are  more  subject  to  excite¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  led  astray  by  their 
particular  interests,  and  passions, 
than  the  great  body  of  our  consti¬ 
tuents,  who,  living  at  home,  in  the 


pursuit  of  their  ordinaiy  avoca¬ 
tions,  are  calm  but  deeply  inte¬ 
rested  spectators  of  events,  and  of 
the  conduct  of  those  who  are  par¬ 
ties  to  them.  To  the  people, 
every  department  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  every  individual  in  each 
are  responsible  ;  and  the  more  full 
their  information,  the  better  they 
can  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  pursued,  and  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  each  in  regard  to  it.  From 
their  dispassionate  judgment,  much 
aid  may  always  be  obtained;  while 
their  approbation  will  form  the 
greatest  incentive,  and  most  grati¬ 
fying  reward  for  virtuous  actions  ; 
and  the  dread  of  their  censure  the 
best  security  against  the  abuse  of 
their  confidence.  Their  interests, 
in  all  vital  questions,  are  the 
same  ;  and  the  bond  by  sentiment, 
as  well  as  by  interest,  will  be  pro- 
portionably  strengthened  as  they 
are  better  informed  of  the  real 
state  of  public  affairs,  especially 
in  difficult  conjunctures.  It  is  by 
such  knowledge  that  local  preju¬ 
dices  and  jealousies  are  surmount¬ 
ed,  and  that  a  national  policy,  ex¬ 
tending  its  fostering  care  and 
protection  to  all  the  great  inte¬ 
rests  of  our  union,  is  formed  and 
steadily  adhered  to. 

A  precise  knowledge  of  our  re¬ 
lations  with  foreign  powers,  as  re¬ 
spects  our  negotiations  and  trans¬ 
actions  with  each,  is  thought  to 
be  particularly  necessary.  Equal¬ 
ly  necessary  is  it,  that  we  should 
form  a  just  estimate  of  our  resour¬ 
ces,  revenue,  and  progress  in  every 
kind  of  improvement  connected 
with  the  national  prosperity  and 
public  defence.  It  is  by  render¬ 
ing  justice  to  other  nations,  that 
we  may  expect  it  from  them.  It 
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is  by  our  ability  to  resent  injuries., 
and  redress  wrongs,  that  we  may 
avoid  them. 

The  commissioners  under  the 
fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
having  disagreed  in  their  opinions 
respecting  that  portion  of  the 
boundary  between  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain,  the  establishment  of 
which  had  been  submitted  to  them, 
have  made  their  respective  reports, 
in  compliance  with  that  article, 
that  the  same  might  be  referred  to 
the  decision  of  a  friendly  Power. 
It  being  manifest,  however,  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  for  any  Power  to  perform 
that  office,  without  great  delay 
and  much  inconvenience  to  itself, 
a  proposal  has  been  made  by  this 
government,  and  acceded  to  by 
that  of  Great  Britain,  to  endeavour 
to  establish  that  boundary  by 
amicable  negotiation.  It  appear¬ 
ing,  from  long  experience,  that 
no  satisfactory  arrangement  could 
be  formed  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  the  British  co¬ 
lonies  in  this  hemisphere,  by 
legislative  acts,  while  each  party 
pursued  its  own  course,  without 
agreement  or  concert  with  the 
other,  a  proposal  has  been  made  to 
the  British  government  to  regulate 
this  commerce  by  treaty,  as  it  has 
been  to  arrange,  in  like  manner, 
the  just  claims  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  inhabiting  the 
states  and  territories  bordering  on 
the  lakes  and  rivers  which  empty 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  that  river  to  the  ocean. 
For  these  and  other  objects  of  high 
importance  to  the  interests  of  both 
parties,  a  negotiation  has  been 
opened  with  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  a  satisfactory  result. 


The  commissioners,  under  the 
sixth  and  seventh  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  having  success¬ 
fully  closed  their  labours  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  sixth,  have  proceeded  to 
the  discharge  of  those  relating  to 
the  seventh.  Their  progress  in 
the  extensive  survey  required  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties 
justifies  the  presumption  that  it 
will  be  completed  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  negotiation  which  had  been 
long  depending  with  the  French 
government  on  several  important 
subjects,  and  particularly  for  a 
just  indemnity  for  losses  sustained 
in  the  late  wars  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  under  unjusti¬ 
fiable  seizures  and  confiscations  of 
their  property,  has  not,  as  yet,  had 
the  desired  effect.  As  this  claim 
rests  on  the  same  principle  with 
others  which  have  been  admitted 
by  the  French  government,  it  is 
not  perceived  on  what  just  grounds 
it  can  be  rejected.  A  minister 
will  be  immediately  appointed  to 
proceed  to  France,  and  resume  the 
negotiation  on  this  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  which  may  arise  between  the 
two  nations. 

At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  government  made  through 
the  minister  of  the  emperor  resid¬ 
ing  here,  a  full  power  and  instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  at 
St.  Petersburg!!,  to  arrange,  by 
amicable  negotiation,  the  respec¬ 
tive  rights  and  interests  of  the  tvco 
nations  on  the  north  west  coast  of 
this  continent.  A  similar  propos¬ 
al  had  been  made  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  likewise 
been  acceded  to.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  has: 
been  desirous,  by  this  friendly  pro¬ 
ceeding,  of  manifesting  the  great 
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value  which  they  have  invariably 
attached  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Emperor,  and  their  solicitude  to 
cultivate  the  best  understanding 
with  his  Government.  In  the 
discussions  to  which  this  interest 
has  given  rise,  and  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  they  may  termi¬ 
nate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged 
proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle 
in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  involved, 
that  the  American  continents,  by 
the  free  and  independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and 
maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European 
Powers. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  the  commissioners 
and  arbitrators  for  ascertaining  and 
determining  the  amount  of  indem¬ 
nification  which  may  be  due  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  under 
the  decision  of  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in 
conformity  to  the  convention  con¬ 
cluded  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1822,  have  assem¬ 
bled  in  this  city,  and  organized 
themselves  as  a  board  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
them  by  that  treaty.  The  com¬ 
mission  constituted  under  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
the  22nd  of  February,  18]  9,  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
is  also  in  session  here  ;  and  as  the 
term  of  three  years,  limited  by  the 
treaty  for  the  execution  of  the 
trust,  will  expire  before  the  period 
of  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
Congress,  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  will  be  drawn  to  the 
measures  which  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object  for  which 
the  commission  was  instituted. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution 
©f  the  House  of  representatives, 


adopted  at  their  last  session,  in¬ 
structions  have  been  given  to  all 
the  ministers  of  the  United  States 
accredited  to  the  powers  of  Europe 
and  America,  to  propose  the  pro¬ 
scription  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
by  classing  it  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  inflicting  on  its  perpe¬ 
trators  the  punishment,  of  piracy. 
Should  this  proposal  be  acceded  to, 
it  is  not  doubted  that  this  odious 
and  criminal  practice  will  be 
promptly  and  entirely  suppressed. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  it  will 
be  acceded  to,  from  a  firm  belief 
that  it  is  the  most  effectual  expe¬ 
dient  that  can  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  re¬ 
cent  war  between  France  and  Spain, 
it  was  declared  by  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  that  it  would  grant  no 
commissions  to  privateers,  and  that 
neither  the  commerce  of  Spain  her¬ 
self,  nor  of  neutral  nations,  should 
be  molested  by  the  naval  force 
of  France,  except  in  the  breach 
of  a  lawful  blockade.  This  declara¬ 
tion,  which  appears  to  have  been 
faithfully  carried  into  effect,  con¬ 
curring  with  principles  proclaimed 
and  cherished  by  the  United  States, 
from  the  first  establishment  of 
their  independence,  suggested  the 
hope  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  proposal  for  adopting  it 
as  a  permanent  and  invariable  rule 
in  all  future  maritime  wars  might 
meet  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  great  European  powers. 
Instructions  have  accordingly  been 
given  to  our  ministers  with  F ranee, 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  to  make 
those  proposals  to  their  respective 
governments ;  and  when  the 
friends  of  humanity  reflect  on  the 
essential  amelioration  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  which 
would  result  from  the  abolition  of 
private  war  on  the  sea,  and  on  the 
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great  facility  by  which  it  might  he 
accomplished,  requiring  only  the 
consent  of  a  few  sovereigns,  an 
earnest  hope  is  indulged  that  these 
overtures  will  meet  with  an 
attention,  animated  by  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  made,  and  that 
they  will  ultimately  be  successful. 

The  ministers  who  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  republics  of  Columbia 
and  Buenos- Ayres,  during  the  last 
session  of  congress,  proceeded, 
shortly  afterwards,  to  their  desti¬ 
nations.  Of  their  arrival  there, 
official  intelligence  has  not  yet 
been  received.  The  minister  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Republic  of  Chili 
will  sail  in  a  few  days.  An  early 
appointment  will  also  be  made  to 
Mexico.  A  minister  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Columbia,  and  the 
other  Governments  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  ministers,  or  diploma¬ 
tic  agents  of  inferior  grade,  would 
be  received  from  each,  according 
as  they  might  prefer  the  one  or  the 
other. 

The  minister  appointed  to  Spain 
proceeded,  soon  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  to  Cadiz,  the  residence  of 
the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  was 
accredited.  In  approaching  that 
port,  the  frigate  which  conveyed 
him  was  warned  off  by  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  French  squadron, 
by  which  it  was  blockaded,  and 
not  permitted  to  enter,  although 
apprised  by  the  captain  of  the  fri¬ 
gate  of  the  public  character  of  the 
person  whom  he  had  on  board,  the 
landing  of  whom  was  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  proposed  entry.  This 
act,  being  considered  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors 
and  of  nations,  will  form  a  just 
cause  of  complaint  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  against  the  offi¬ 
cer  by  whom  it  was  committed. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  finances  more  than  realizes  the 


favourable  anticipations  that  were 
entertained  of  it  at  the  opening  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  there  was  a 
balance  in  the  Treasury  of 
4,237,427  dollars  and  55  cents. 
From  that  time  to  the  30th  of 
September  the  receipts  amounted 
to  upwards  of  16,100,000  dollars, 
and  the  expenditures  to  1 1,400,000 
dollars.  During  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  receipts  will,  at  least,  equal  the 
expenditures  ;  and  that  there  will 
remain  in  the  Treasury,  on  the 
1st  day  of  January  next,  a  surplus 
of  nearly  9,000,000  of  dollars. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1825,  a 
large  amount  of  the  war  debt,  and 
a  part  of  the  revolutionary  debt, 
become  redeemable.  Additional 
portions  of  the  former  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  become  redeemable  annu- 
ally,until  the  year  1835.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  that  if  the  United 
States  remain  at  peace,  the  whole 
of  that  debt  may  be  redeemed  by 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  those  years 
during  that  period,  under  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1817, 
creating  the  sinking  fund,  and  in 
that  case  the  only  part  of  the  debt 
that  will  remain  after  the  year 
1835  will  be  seven  millions  of  five 
per  cent  stock  subscribed  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
three  per  cent  revolutionary  debt, 
amounting  to  13,296,099  dollars  6 
cents  both  of  which  are  redeemable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  government. 

The  state  of  the  army,  in  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  discipline,  has  been 
gradually  improving  for  several 
years,  and  has  now  attained  a  higli 
degree  of  perfection.  The  military 
disbursements  have  been  regularly 
made,  and  the  accounts  regularly 
and  promptly  rendered  for  settle¬ 
ment.  The  supplies  of  various 
descriptions  have  been  of  good 
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qualify  and  regularly  issued  at  all 
of  the  posts.  A  system  of  economy 
and  accountability  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  every  branch  of  the 
service,  which  admits  of  little  ad¬ 
ditional  improvement.  This  de¬ 
sirable  state  has  been  attained  by 
the  act,  re-organizing  the  staff  of 
the  army,  passed  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1818. 

The  monies  appropriated  for  for¬ 
tifications  have  been  regularly  and 
economically  applied,  and  all  the 
works  advanced  as  rapidly  as  the 
amount  appropriated  would  admit. 
Three  important  works  will  be 
completed  in  the  course  of  this 
year — that  is.  Fort  Washington, 
Fort  Delaware,  and  the  Fort  at  the 
Rigolets,  in  Louisiana. 

The  board  of  engineers,  and  the 
topographical  corps,  have  been  in 
constant  and  active  service  in  sur¬ 
veying  the  coast,  and  projecting  the 
works  necessary  for  its  defence. 

The  military  academy  has  at¬ 
tained  a  degree  of  perfection  in  its 
discipline  and  instruction  equal,  as 
is  believed,  to  any  institution  of 
its  kind  in  any  country. 

The  money  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  Ordnance  department 
has  been  regularly  and  econo¬ 
mically  applied.  The  fabrication 
of  arms  at  the  national  armories, 
and  by  contract  with  the  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  gradually  improv¬ 
ing  in  quality  and  cheapness.  It 
is  believed  that  their  quality  is 
now  such  as  to  admit  of  but  little 
improvement. 

The  completion  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  renders  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  suitable  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  the 
cannon  and  carriages  necessary  for 
those  works. 

Under  the  appropriation  of 
5,000  dollars  for  exploring  the 
western  waters  for  the  location  of  a 


site  for  a  western  armoury,  a 
commission  was  constituted,  con¬ 
sisting  of  colonel  M’Ree,  colonel 
Lee,  and  captain  Talcott,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  exploring 
the  country.  They  have  not  yet 
reported  the  result  of  their  labours, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
be  prepared  to  do  it  at  an,  early 
part  of  the  session  of  congress. 

During  the  month  of  June  last, 
general  Ashley  and  his  party,  who 
were  trading  under  a  licence  from 
the  general  government,  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Ricarees  while 
peaceably  trading  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  at  their  request.  Several  of 
the  party  were  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  and  their  property  taken  or 
destroyed. 

Colonel  Leavenworth,  who 
commanded  Fort  Atkinson  at  the 
Council  Bluffs,  the  most  western 
post,  apprehending  that  the  hostile 
spirit  of  the  Ricarees  would  extend 
to  other  tribes  in  that  quarter,  and 
that  thereby  the  lives  of  the  traders 
on  the  Missouri,  and  the  peace  of 
the  frontier  would  be  endangered, 
took  immediate  measures  to  check 
the  evil. 

With  a  detachment  of  the  re¬ 
giment  stationed  at  the  Bluffs,  he 
successfully  attacked  the  Ricaree 
village,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such 
an  impression  has  been  made  on 
them,  as  well  as  on  other  tribes 
on  the  Missouri,  as  will  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  future  hostility. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  which  is  herewith  transmitted, 
will  exhibit  in  greater  detail  the 
condition  of  the  department  in  its 
various  branches,  and  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  its  admi¬ 
nistration  during  the  three  first 
quarters  of  the  year. 

I  transmit  a  return  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  states,  according  to 
the  last  reports  which  have  been 
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made  by  the  proper  officers  in  each, 
to  the  department  of  war.  By  re¬ 
ference  to  this  return,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  not  complete, 
although  great  exertions  have  been 
made  to  make  it  so.  As  the  de¬ 
fence,  and  even  the  liberties  of  the 
country  must  depend,  in  times  of 
imminent  danger,  on  the  militia, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
it  he  well  organized,  armed,  and 
disciplined,  throughout  the  union. 
The  report  of  the  secretary  of  war 
shows  the  progress  made  during 
the  three  first  quarters  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  by  the  application  of  the 
fund  appropriated  for  arming  the 
militia.  Much  difficulty  is  found 
in  distributing  the  arms  according 
to  the  act  of  congress  providing  for 
it,  from  the  failure  of  the  proper 
departments  in  many  of  the  States 
to  make  regular  returns.  The  act 
of  the  12th  of  May,  1820,  provides 
that  the  system  of  tactics  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  various  corps  in  the 
regular  army  shall  be  extended  to 
the  militia.  This  act  has  been 
very  imperfectly  executed,  from  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  militia,  proceeding 
from  the  defects  of  the  system  it¬ 
self,  and  especially,  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  that  main  arm  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  defence.  It  is  thought  that  this 
important  subject,  in  all  its 
branches,  merits  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Navy,  which  is  now  commu¬ 
nicated,  furnishes  an  account  of 
the  administration  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  three  first  quarters  of 
the  present  year,  with  the  progress 
made  in  augmenting  the  navy,  and 
the  manner,  in  which  the  vessels 
in  commission  have  been  employed. 

The  usual  force  has  been  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  along  the 


Atlantic  coast,  and  has  afforded 
the  necessary  protection  to  our 
commerce  in  those  seas. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  our  naval  force 
has  been  augmented  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  several  small  vessels,  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  tc  act  authorizing 
an  additional  naval  force  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy,”  passed  by 
Congress  at  their  last  session.  That 
armament  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  accomplishment  of 
its  object.  The  piracies  by  which 
our  commerce  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  island  of  Cuba  had 
been  afflicted  have  been  repressed, 
and  the  confidence  of  our  mer¬ 
chants,  in  a  great  measure,  re¬ 
stored. 

The  patriotic  zeal  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  commodore  Porter,  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  confided,  has  been  fully 
seconded  by  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command.  And,  in  re¬ 
flecting  with  high  satisfaction  on 
the  honourable  manner  in  which 
they  have  sustained  the  reputation 
of  their  country  and  its  navy,  the 
sentiment  is  alloyed  only  by  a  con¬ 
cern  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  that 
arduous  service,  the  diseases  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  season  and  to  the  climate 
in  which  it  was  discharged,  have 
deprived  the  nation  of  many  useful 
lives,  and  among  them  of  several 
officers  of  great  promise. 

In  the  month  of  August  a  very 
malignant  fever  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  Thompson’s  Island,  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  our 
station  there.  Many  perished,  and 
the  commanding  officer  was  severely 
attacked.  Uncertain  as  to  his  fate, 
and  knowing  that  most  of  the  me¬ 
dical  officers  had  been  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  discharging  their  duties, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  send  to 
that  post  an  officer  of  rank  and  ex- 
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perience,  with  several  skilful  sur¬ 
geons,  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
the  fever,  and  the  probability 
of  its  recurrence  there  in  future 
seasons;  to  furnish  every  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  who  were  suffer¬ 
ing,  and,  if  practicable  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  so  import¬ 
ant  a  station.  Commodore  Rogers, 
with  a  promptitude  which  did  him 
honour,  cheerfully  accepted  that 
trust,  and  has  discharged  it  in  the 
manner  anticipated  from  his  skill 
and  patriotism.  Before  his  ar¬ 
rival,  commodore  Porter,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  squadron, 
had  removed  from  the  island  and 
returned  to  the  United  States,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevailing  sick¬ 
ness.  Much  useful  information  has 
however,  been  obtained,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  island,  and  great  re¬ 
lief  afforded  to  those  who  had  been 
necessarily  left  there. 

Although  our  expedition,  co¬ 
operating  with  an  invigorated 
administration  of  the  government 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  with  the 
corresponding  active  exertions  of 
a  British  naval  force  in  the  same 
seas,  have  almost  entirely  destroyed 
the  unlicensed  piracies  from  that 
island,  the  success  of  our  exertions 
has  not  been  equally  effectual  to 
suppress  the  same  crime,  under 
other  pretences  and  colours,  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Porto  Rico. 
They  have  been  committed  there 
under  the  abusive  issue  of  Spanish 
commissions.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  present  year,  remonstrances 
were  made  to  the  governor  of 
that  island,  by  an  agent  who  was 
sent  for  the  purpose,  against  those 
outrages  on  the  peaceful  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  of  which 
many  had  occurred.  That  officer, 
professing  his  own  want  of  au¬ 
thority  to  make  satisfaction  for 
our  just  complaints,  answered  only 


by  a  reference  of  them  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain.  The  minister 
of  the  United  States  to  that  court 
was  specially  instructed  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  the  immediate  and 
effectual  interposition  of  that  go¬ 
vernment,  directing  restitution  and 
indemnity  for  wrongs  already  com¬ 
mitted,  and  interdicting  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  them.  The  minister,  as 
has  been  seen,  was  debarred  access 
to  the  Spanish  government,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  several  new  cases 
of  flagrant  outrage  have  occurred, 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  have 
suffered,  and  others  been  threatened 
with  assassination,  for  asserting 
their  unquestionable  rights,  even 
before  the  lawful  tribunals  of  the 
country. 

The  usual  orders  havebeen  given 
to  all  our  public  ships  to  seize  Ame¬ 
rican  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  and  bring  them  in  for  ad¬ 
judication  ;  and  I  have  the  grati¬ 
fication  to  state,  that  not  one  so 
employed  has  been  discovered  ;  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
our  flag  is  now  seldom,  if  at  all, 
disgraced  by  that  traffic. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  we  are  always  enabled 
to  recur  to  the  conduct  of  our  navy 
with  pride  and  commendation.  As 
a  means  of  national  defence,  it 
enjoys  the  public  confidence,  and  is 
steadily  assuming  additional  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  submitted  whether 
a  more  efficient  and  equally  econo¬ 
mical  organization  of  it  might  not, 
in  several  respects,  be  effected.  It 
is  supposed  that  higher  grades 
than  now  exist  by  law  would  be 
useful.  They  would  afford  well- 
merited  rewards  to  those  who  have 
long  and  faithfully  served  their 
country ;  present  the  best  incen¬ 
tives  to  good  conduct,  and  the  best 
means  of  ensuring  a  proper  dis- 
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eipline ;  destroy  the  inequality  in 
that  respect  between  the  military 
and  naval  services,  and  relieve  our 
officers  from  many  inconveniences 
and  mortifications,  which  occur 
when  our  vessels  meet  those  of 
other  nations — ours  being  the  only 
service  in  which  such  grades  do  not 
exist. 

A  report  of  the  postmaster-gene¬ 
ral,  which  accompanies  this  com¬ 
munication,  will  show  the  present 
state  of  the  Post-office  department, 
and  its  general  operations  for  some 
years  past. 

There  is  established  by  law  88, 
600  miles  of  post  roads,  on  which 
the  mail  is  now  transported  85,700 
miles,  and  contracts  have  been 
made,  for  its  transportation  on  all 
the  established  routes,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  There  are  5,240 
post-offices  in  the  Union,  and  as 
many  postmasters.  The  gross 
amount  of  postage  which  accrued 
from  the  1st  of  July,  1822,  to  the 
1st  of  July,  1823,  was  1,114,345 
dollars  and  12  cents.  During  the 
same  period  the  expenditures  of 
the  Post  office  department  amounted 
to  1,169,885  dollars  and  51  cents; 
and  consisted  of  the  following 
items  : — Compensation  to  post¬ 
masters,  353,995  dollars  and  98 
cents ;  incidental  expenses,  30,866 
dollars  and  37  cents ;  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  mail,  784,600  dollars 
and  8  cents ;  payments  into  the 
Treasury,  423  dollars  and  8  cents. 
On  the  1st  of  July  last,  there  was 
due  to  the  department,  from  post¬ 
masters,  135,245  dollars  and  28 
cents  ;  from  late  post-masters  and 
contractors,  256,749  dollars  and 
•  31  cents ;  making  a  total  amount 
of  balances  due  to  the  department, 
of  391,994  dollars  and  59  cents. 
These  balances  embrace  all  delin¬ 
quencies  of  post-masters  and  con¬ 
tractors,  which  have  taken  place 


since  the  organization  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  There  was  due  by  the 
department  to  contractors,  on  the 
1st  day  of  July  last,  26,548  dollars 
and  64  cents. 

The  transportation  of  the  mail, 
within  five  years  past,  has  been 
greatly  extended,  and  the  expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  department  propor- 
tionably  increased.  Although  the 
postage  which  has  accrued  within 
the  last  three  years  has  fallen  short 
of  the  expenditures  262,821  dollars 
and  46  cents,  it  appears  that  col¬ 
lections  have  been  made  from  the 
outstanding  balances  to  meet  the 
principal  part  of  the  current  de¬ 
mands. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more 
than  250,000  dollars  of  the  above 
balances  can  be  collected,  and  that 
a  considerable  part  of  this  sum  can 
be  realized  only  by  a  resort  to  le¬ 
gal  process.  Some  improvement 
in  the  receipts  for  postage  is  ex¬ 
pected.  A  prompt  attention  to 
the  collection  of  monies  received 
by  post-masters,  it  is  believed,  will 
enable  the  department  to  continue 
its  operations  without  aid  from  the 
Treasury,  unless  the  expenditure 
shall  be  increased  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  mail  routes. 

A  revision  of  some  parts  of  the 
Post-office  law  may  be  necessary ; 
and  it  is  submitted,  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  post-masters, 
where  the  compensation  exceeds  a 
certain  amount,  by  nomination  to 
the  senate,  as  other  officers  of  the 
general  government  are  appointed. 

Having  communicated  my  views 
to  Congress  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  session,  respecting  the 
encouragement  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  our  manufactures,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  should  be 
founded,  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
those  views  remain  unchanged* 
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and  that  the  present  state  of  those 
countries  with  which  we  have  the 
most  immediate  political  relations, 
and  greatest  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  tends  to  confirm  them.  Un¬ 
der  this  impression,  I  recommend  a 
review  of  the  tariff,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  affording  such  additional 
protection  to  those  articles  which 
we  are  prepared  to  manufacture, 
or  which  are  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  defence  and 
independence  of  the  country. 

The  actual  state  of  the  public 
accounts  furnishes  additional  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  accountability,  in 
relation  to  the  public  expenditure. 
Of  the  monies  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  since  the  4th  of  March, 
1817,  the  sum  remaining  unac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  is  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  less  than  on 
the  30th  of  September  preceding ; 
and  during  the  same  period  a  re¬ 
duction  of  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars  has  been  made  in  the  amount 
of  the  unsettled  accounts  for  monies 
advanced  previously  to  the  4th  of 
March,  1817-  It  will  be  obvious  that 
inproportion  as  the  mass  of  accounts 
of  the  latter  description  is  dimi¬ 
nished  by  settlement,  the  difficulty 
of  settling  the  residue  is  increased, 
from  the  consideration  that  in  many 
instances  it  can  be  obtained  only 
by  legal  process.  For  more  pre¬ 
cise  details  on  this  subject,  I  refer 
to  a  report  from  the  first  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Treasury. 

The  sum  which  was  appropriated 
at  the  last  session,  for  the  repair 
of  the  Cumberland-road,  has  been 
applied  with  good  effect  to  that 
object.  A  final  report  has  not  yet 
been  received  from  the  agent  who 
was  appointed  to  superintend  it. 
As  soon  as  it  is  received,  it  shall 
be  communicated  to  Congress. 


Many  patriotic  and  enlightened 
citizens,  who  have  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  an  object  of  particular  inves¬ 
tigation,  have  suggested  an  im¬ 
provement  of  still  greater  import¬ 
ance.  They  are  of  ©pinion  that 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  may  be  connected  together, 
by  one  continued  canal,  and  at  an 
expense  far  short  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  object  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  If  this  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  it  is  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  beneficial  consequences 
which  would  result  from  it.  A 
great  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
very  fertile  country  through  which 
it  would  pass  would  find  a  market 
through  that  channel.  Troops 
might  be  moved  with  great  facility 
in  war,  with  cannon,  and  every 
kind  of  munition,  and  in  either 
direction.  Connecting  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  with  the  western  country,  in  a 
line  passing  through  the  seat  of 
the  national  government,  it  would 
contribute  essentially  to  strengthen 
the  bond  of  union  itself.  Believ¬ 
ing,  as  I  do,  that  Congress  possess 
the  right  to  appropriate  money  for 
such  a  national  object  (the  juris¬ 
diction  remaining  to  the  states 
through  which  the  canal  would 
pass),  I  submit  it  to  your  consi¬ 
deration,  whether  it  may  not  be 
advisable  to  authorize,  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  appropriation,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  suitable  number  of  the 
officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers, 
to  examine  the  unexplored  ground 
during  the  next  season,  and  to  re¬ 
port  their  opinion  thereon.  It 
will  likewise  be  proper  to  extend 
their  examination  to  the  several 
routes  through  which  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio  may  be  connected,  by 
canals,  with  those  of  Lake  Erie. 

As  the  Cumberland  road  will 
require  annual  repairs,  and  Con¬ 
gress  have  not  thought  it  expedi- 
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ent  to  recommend  to  the  States  an 
amendment,  to  the  constitution 
for  the  purpose  of  investing  in  the 
United  States  a  power  to  adopt 
and  execute  a  system  of  internal 
improvement,  it  is  also  submitted 
to  your  consideration,  whether  it 
may  not  be  expedient  to  authorize 
the  executive  to  enter  into  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  several'  states 
through  which  the  road  passes,  to 
establish  tolls  each  within  its 
limits,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  future  repairs,  and 
of  providing  also,  by  suitable  pe¬ 
nalties,  for  its  protection  against 
future  injuries. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  7th 
of  May,  1822,  appropriated  the 
sum  of  22,700  dollars  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  two  piers  as  a 
shelter  for  vessels  from  ice,  near 
Cape  Henlopen,  Delaware  Bay. 
To  effect  the  object  of  the  act,  the 
officers  of  the  hoard  of  engineers, 
with  commodore  Bainbridge,  were 
directed  to  prepare  plans  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  piers  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purpose  intended  by  the  act. 
It  appears  by  their  report,  which 
accompanies  the  documents  from 
the  war  department,  that  the  ap¬ 
propriation  is  not  adequate  to  the 
purpose  intended ;  and  as  the 
piers  would  be  of  great  service 
both  to  the  navigation  of  the  De¬ 
laware  Bay,  and  the  protection  of 
vessels  on  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
coasts,  I  submit  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress,  whether  ad¬ 
ditional  and  sufficient  appropria¬ 
tions  should  not  be  made. 

The  board  of  engineers  were 
also  directed  to  examine  and  sur¬ 
vey  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
of  the  port  of  Presquisle,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  order  to  make  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  expense  of  removing 
the  obstructions  to  the  entrance, 
with  a  plan  of  the  best  mode  of 


effecting  the  same  under  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  that  purpose,  by 
act  of  Congress,  passed  3rd  of 
March  last.  The  Report  of  the 
Board  accompanied  the  papers 
from  the  War  Department,  and  is 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress. 

A  strong  hope  has  been  long 
entertained,  founded  on  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Greeks,  that  they 
would  succeed  in  their  contest,  and 
resume  their  equal  station  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  whole  civilized  world 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  their  wel¬ 
fare.  Although  no  power  has  de¬ 
clared  in  their  favour,  yet  none, 
according  to  our  information, r  has 
taken  part  against  them.  Their 
cause  and  their  name  have  protect¬ 
ed  them  from  dangers,  which 
might,  ere  this,  have  overwhelmed 
any  other  people.  The  ordinary 
calculations  of  interest,  and  of  ac¬ 
quisition,  with  a  view  to  aggran¬ 
dizement,  which  mingle  so  much  in 
the  transactions  of  nations,  seem  to 
have  had  no  effect  in  regard  to  them. 
From  the  facts  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  there  is  good 
cause  to  believe  that  their  enemy 
has  lost  for  ever  all  dominion  over 
them ;  that  Greece  will  become 
again  an  independent  nation. 
That  she  may  obtain  that  rank  is 
the  object  of  our  most  ardent 
wishes. 

It  was  stated  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  last  session,  that  the 
great  effort  was  then  making  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  those 
countries,  and  that  it  appeared  to 
be  conducted  with  extraordinary 
moderation.  It  need  scarcely  be 
remarked  that  the  result  has  been, 
so  far,  very  different  from  what 
was  then  anticipated.  Of  events 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  with 
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which  we  have  so  much  inter¬ 
course,  and  from  which  we  derive 
our  origin,  we  have  always  been 
anxious  and  interested  spectators. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
cherish  sentiments  the  most  friend¬ 
ly  in  favour  of  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow  men,  on 
that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
wars  of  the  European  powers,  in 
matters  relating  to  themselves,  we 
have  never  taken  any  part,  nor 
does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so 
to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights 
are  invaded,  or  seriously  menaced, 
that  we  resent  injuries,  or  make 
preparation  for  our  defence.  With 
the  movements  in  this  hemisphere, 
we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immedi¬ 
ately  connected,  and  by  causes 
which  must  be  obvious  to  all  en¬ 
lightened  and  impartial  observers. 
The  political  system  of  the  allied 
powers  is  essentially  different,  in  this 
respect,  from  that  of  America.  This 
difference  proceeds  from  that  which 
exists  in  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments.  And  to  the  defence  of  our 
own,  which  has  been  atchieved  by 
the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  trea¬ 
sure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom 
of  their  most  enlightened  citizens, 
and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed 
unexampled  felicity,  this  whole 
nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it, 
therefore,  to  candour,  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  those  powers, 
to  declare,  that  we  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety.  With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies 
of  any  European  power,  we  have 
not  interfered,  and  shall  not  inter¬ 
fere.  But,  with  the  governments 
who  have  declared  their  independ¬ 
ence,  and  maintained  it,  and  whose 
independence  we  have,  on  great 
You.  LXV. 


consideration,  and  on  just  princi¬ 
ples,  acknowledged,  we  could  not 
view  any  interposition  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  oppressing  them,  or  con¬ 
trolling  in  any  other  manner 
their  destiny,  by  any  European 
power,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  towards  the  United 
States.  In  the  war  between  those 
new  governments  and  Spain,  we 
declared  our  neutrality  at  the 
time  of  their  recognition ;  and  to 
this  we  have  adhered,  and  shall 
continue  to  adhere,  provided  no 
change  shall  occur,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  competent  autho¬ 
rities  of  this  government,  shall 
make  a  corresponding  change  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  in¬ 
dispensable  to  their  security. 

The  late  events  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  show  that  Europe  is  still 
unsettled.  Of  this  important  fact 
no  stronger  proof  can  be  adduced, 
than  that  the  allied  powers  should 
have  thought  it  proper,  on  any 
principle  satisfactory  to  themselves, 
to  have  interposed,  by  force,  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  Spain. 
To  what  extent  such  interpositions 
may  be  carried  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  a  question  in  which  all  in¬ 
dependent  powers,  whose  govern¬ 
ments  differ  from  theirs,  are  inter¬ 
ested  ;  even  those  most  remote, 
and  surely  none  more  so  than  the 
United  States.  Our  policy,  in 
regard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  age  of  the 
wars  which  have  so  long  agitated 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  never¬ 
theless  remains  the  same ;  which 
is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  any  of  its  powers ;  to 
consider  the  government  de  facto 
as  the  legitimate  government  for 
us ;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  it,  and  to  preserve  those 
relations  bv  a  frank,  firm,  and 
N* 
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manly  policy ;  meeting,  in  all 
instances,  the  just  claims  of  every 
power  —  submitting  to  injuries 
from  none.  But,  in  regard  to 
those  continents,  circumstances  are 
eminently  and  conspicuously  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
allied  powers  should  extend  their 
political  system  to  any  portion  of 
either  continent,  without  endan¬ 
gering  our  peace  and  happiness  ; 
nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our 
southern  brethren,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  would  adopt  it  of  their 
own  accord.  It  is  equally  impos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  that  we  should 
behold  such  interposition,  in  any 
form,  with  indifference.  If  we 
look  to  the  comparative  strength 
and  resources  of  Spain,  and  those 
new  governments,  and  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  she  can  never  subdue 
them.  It  is  still  the  true  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  leave  the 
parties  to  themselves,  in  the  hope 
that  other  powers  will  pursue  the 
same  course. 

If  we  compare  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  our  union  with  its  ac¬ 
tual  state  at  the  close  of  our  revo¬ 
lution,  the  history  of  the  world 
furnishes  no  example  of  a  progress 
in  improvement  in  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  circumstances  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  happiness  of  a  nation, 
which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it. 
At  the  first  epoch,  our  population 
did  not  exceed  3,000,000.  By  the 
last  census  it  amounted  to  about 
10,000,000,  and,  what  is  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  it  is  almost  altogether 
native — for  the  emigration  from 
other  countries  has  been  inconsi¬ 
derable.  At  the  first  epoch,  half 
the  territory  within  our  acknow¬ 
ledged  limits  was  uninhabited  and 
a  wilderness.  Since  then,  new 
territory  has  been  acquired,  of  vast 
extent,  comprising  within  it  many 


rivers,  particularly  the  Mississippi, 
the  navigation  of  which  to  the 
ocean  was  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  original  states.  Over 
this  territory  our  population  has 
expanded  in  every  direction, 
and  new  states  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  almost  equal  in  number  to 
those  which  formed  the  first  bond 
of  our  union.  This  expansion  of 
our  population  and  accession  of 
new  states  to  our  union,  have  had 
the  happiest  effect  on  all  its 
highest  interests.  That  it  has 
eminently  augmented  our  re¬ 
sources,  and  added  to  our  strength 
and  respectability  as  a  power,  is 
admitted  by  all.  But  it  is  not  in 
these  circumstances  only  that  this 
happy  effect  is  felt.  It  is  manifest 
that,  by  enlarging  the  basis  of  our 
system,  and  increasing  the  number 
of  states,  the  system  itself  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  in  both  its 
branches.  Consolidation  and  dis¬ 
union  have  thereby  been  rendered 
equally  impracticable.  Each  go¬ 
vernment,  confiding  in  its  own 
strength,  has  less  to  apprehend 
from  the  other,  and,  in  consequence, 
each  enjoying  a  greater  freedom  of 
action,  is  rendered  more  efficient 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  instituted.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  treat  here  of  the  vast  improve¬ 
ment  made  in  the  system  itself  by 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
and  of  its  happy  effect  in  elevating 
the  character,  and  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of 
individuals.  To  what,  then,  do 
we  owe  these  blessings  ?  It  is 
known  to  all,  that  we  derive  them 
from  the  excellence  of  our  institu¬ 
tions.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to 
adopt  every  measure  which  may 
be  necessary  to  perpetuate  them  ? 

James  Monroe. 
Washington,  Dec.  2,  1823. 
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Table  of  the  Finances  of  the  United  States. 

The  Public  debt  of  the  United  States. 

The  funded  debt  which  was  contracted  before  the  year 
1812,  and  which  was  unredeemed  on  the  1st  day  of 

October,  1822,  amounted  to . . .  Dollars  17,189,852  60 

And  that  which  was  contracted  subsequently  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1812,  and  was  unredeemed  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1822,  amounted  to  . . . .  75,852,848  58 

i  ,  ■  - - -  -  L 

Making  the  total  amount  of  funded  debt  unredeemed 

on  the  1st  of  October,  1822 .  93,042,701  18 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  that  year  there  was  paid  the 

sum  of  . viz . . . .  2,265,673  32 

Reimbursement  of  6  per  cent,  deferred 

stock  . . . .  265,673  32 

Redemption  of  6  per  cent,  stock  of 

1820  . . .  2,000,000  00 


Reducing  the  funded  debt,  on  the  1st  of  January, 

1823,  to  . „ .  90,777,027  86 

From  that  day  to  the  1st  of  October  last,  there  was 
added  to  the  debt— 

In  3  per  cent,  stock  . 132  39 

Treasury  note  6  per  cent,  stock . 1,561  88 

Treasury  note  7  per  cent,  stock .  135  00 

_____  1,829  26 


Making  an  aggregate  of .  90,778,857  12 

During  the  same  period  there  was  paid,  in  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  the  deferred  6  per  cent,  stock .  327,022  88 

Reducing  the  funded  debt  on  the  1st  of  October,  1823, 

to  .  90,451,834  24 

Since  that  day  there  has  been  added,  in  Treasury  note 

6  per  cent,  stock  . .  716  75 


Making  an  aggregate  of  .  90,452,550  99 

It  is  estimated  that  the  reimbursement  of  deferred 
stock  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  present  year  will 
amount  to  .  274,588  85 


Which  will  reduce  the  funded  debt,  unredeemed  on 

the  1st  of  January,  1824,  to  .  90,177,962  14 


The  amount  of  Treasury  notes  outstanding  on  the  1st 

of  October,  1823.  is  estimated  at .  26,122  00 


And  the  amount  of  Mississippi  stock  unredeemed  on 

that  day  at . 
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Preliminary  Convention  agreed  upon  between  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Commissioners  of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 


The  government  of  Buenos- 
Ayres  having  recognized,  and 
caused  to  be  recognized,  in  virtue 
of  credentials  presented  and  le¬ 
galized  in  competent  form,  Senores 
Don  Antonio  Luis  Pereyra  and 
Don  Luis  de  la  Robla,  as  com¬ 
missioners  from  the  government  of 
his  Catholic  majesty ;  and  it  being 
proposed  to  the  said  Senores,  by 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of 


the  said  state  of  Buenos- Ayres,  to 
agree  to  a  convention  preliminary 
to  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity,  which  is  to  be  concluded 
between  the  government  of  his 
Catholic  majesty,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  united  provinces,  upon 
the  bases  established  in  the  law  of 
the  19th  of  June  of  the  present 
year;  and  they,  after  considering, 
and  reciprocally  discussing,  what¬ 
ever  they  held  to  be  calculated  to 
conduce  to  the  better  adjustment 
of  the  relations  of  the  said  states, 
have,  in  the  exercise  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  with  which  they  are  in¬ 
vested,  and  of  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  on  them,  agreed  to  the  said 
preliminary  convention  in  the 
terms  expressed  in  the  following 
articles : — 

Article  1.  After  sixty  days, 
reckoning  from  the  ratification  of 
the  present  convention,  by  the  go¬ 
vernments  to  which  it  applies,  all 
hostilities,  by  sea  and  by  land, 
shall  cease  between  the  said  go¬ 
vernments  and  the  Spanish  nation. 

2.  In  consequence,  the  general 
of  the  forces  of  his  Catholic  ma¬ 
jesty  at  present  in  Peru,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  positions  which  he 
shall  occupy  at  the  time  of  the 
convention  being  notified  to  him, 
saving  the  particular  stipulations, 
which,  for  reciprocal  convenience. 


the  adjacent  governments  may  pro¬ 
pose  or  accept,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  their  respective  lines  of 
occupation  during  the  suspension  of 
hostilities. 

3.  The  relations  of  commerce, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  articles 
contraband  of  war,  shall,  during 
the  period  of  the  said  suspension, 
be  fully  re-established  between  the 
provinces  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
those  occupied  by  the  armies  of 
his  Catholic  majesty  in  Peru,  and 
the  states  which  ratify  this  conven¬ 
tion. 

4.  In  consequence,  the  flags  of 
the  respective  states  shall  be  reci¬ 
procally  respected  and  admitted 
into  each  other’s  ports. 

5.  The  relations  of  maritime 
commerce  between  the  Spanish 
nation  and  the  states  which  may 
ratify  this  convention,  shall  be 
regulated  by  a  special  convention, 
the  framing  of  which  shall  be 
entered  upon  in  pursuance  of  the 
present  convention. 

6.  Neither  the  authorities  ad¬ 
ministering  the  provinces  of  Peru 
in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  ma¬ 
jesty,  nor  the  adjacent  states,  shall 
impose  on  the  trade  of  each  other 
higher  duties  than  those  which 
may  exist  at  the  period  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  present  convention. 

7.  The  suspension  of  hostilities 
shall  subsist  for  the  space  of  18 
months. 

8.  Within  the  said  period  the 
government  of  the  state  of  Buenos- 
Ayres  will  negociate,  through  the 
medium  of  a  plenipotentiary  of  the 
united  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  conformably  to  the  law 
of  the  19th  of  June,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  between  his  Catholic 
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majesty  and  the  states  of  the 
American  continent  to  which  the 
said  law  refers. 

9-  In  case  of  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  such  renewal  shall  not 
take  place,  nor  shall  the  relations 
of  commerce  be  interrupted,  until 
four  months  after  the  intimation  of 
hostilities. 

10.  The  law  existing  in  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  as  well  as  in 
the  state  of  Buenos- Ayres,  re¬ 
specting  the  inviolability  of  pro¬ 
perty,  even  though  it  may  be  an 
enemy’s  property,  shall  have  full 
force,  in  the  case  of  the  operation 
of  the  preceding  article,  within 
the  territories  of  the  governments 
which  may  ratify  this  convention, 
and  reciprocally. 

11.  As  soon  as  the  government 
of  Buenos- Ayres  shall  be  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  to  ratify  this  convention,  it 
will  negociate  the  accession  thereto 
of  the  governments  of  Chili,  Peru, 
and  the  other  united  provinces  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  his  Catholic  majesty 
will,  at  the  same  time,  take  every 
means  for  giving  to  this  accession, 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
his  Catholic  majesty,  the  most 
prompt  and  complete  effect. 

12.  For  the  due  effect  and  vali¬ 
dity  of  this  convention,  the  ne¬ 
cessary  copies  shall  be  signed  and 
sealed  on  the  part  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  his  Catholic  majesty 
with  their  seal,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  Buenos-Ayres 
by  the  seal  of  the  department  for 
foreign  affairs. 

(Signed)  Antonio  Luis  Pereyra, 
Luis  de  la  Robla, 
Commissioners  of  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  majesty. 
Brrnardin  iuvadavia, 
Minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

Buenos-Ayres,  July  4. 


Law  Project.— Single  Article . 

•  i  1  -  *  v. 

The  government  is  authorized 
to  ratify  the  preliminary  conven¬ 
tion  concluded  on  the  4th  of  the 
present  month  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  state  of  Buenos-Ayres 
and  the  commissioners  of  his  Ca¬ 
thode  majesty  resident  there  ;  and 
also  to  negociate  the  accession 
thereto  of  the  states  and  govern¬ 
ments  mentioned  in  article  11  of 
the  said  convention. 

Rivadavia. 


Law  Project. — Single  Article. 

The  war  which  the  king,  Louis 
18  th,  is  preparing  to  make  on  the 
Spanish  nation  being  directly  and 
principally  opposed  to  the  principle 
recognized  in  article  1  of  the  law 
of  the  10th  of  May,  1822,  in  case 
that  aggression  should  be  realized, 
the  government  is  authorized  to 
negociate, — after  the  conclusion  of 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  with  his  Catholic  majesty,  on 
the  bases  of  the  law  of  the  19th 
of  June,  to  which  treaty  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  4th  of  July  current 
is  preliminary, — that  there  shall  be 
voted,  by  the  American  states  re¬ 
cognized  independent,  in  virtue  of 
the  said  definitive  treaty,  for 
maintaining  the  independence  of 
Spain  under  the  representative 
system,  the  same  sum  of  20  mil¬ 
lions  as  that  which  in  the  month 
of  March  last  was  supplied  for 
destroying  it  by  the  chambers  of 
Paris. 

Rivadavia. 


Buenos-Ayres,  July  4. 
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Message  of  the  Executive  Power  of  Columbia,  on  the  Opening  of 
the  frst  Constitutional  Congress  of  the  Republic. 


Citizens  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives.— The 
solemn  installation  of  the  second 
congress  of  Colombia  is  one  of  the 
most  happy  events  of  my  political 
life.  Its  meeting  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  our  fundamental 
laws,  is  both  an  unanswerable 
testimony  of  the  acquiescence  of 
the  government  in  the  declared 
will  of  the  nation,  and  a  motive 
for  consolation  to  the  republic  and 
of  shame  to  its  enemies.  This 
most  august  body  uniting  the  most 
enlightened  understandings,  the 
purest  patriotism,  and  the  most 
extensive  experience,  its  delibera¬ 
tions  cannot  fail  to  be  the  fruits  of 
the  most  ardent  desire  for  the 
public  prosperity.  I  am  convinced 
that  wise  laws,  salutary  reforms, 
and  measures  which,  by  dissemi¬ 
nating  universal  happiness  and 
good  will,  shall  consolidate  the 
work  of  12  years  of  sacrifices,  will 
result  from  your  deliberations,  and 
be  the  abundant  fruit  which  the 
people  will  receive  with  joy  and 
gladness.  However  great  were 
the  exertions  and  labours  of  the 
last  general  congress,  and  however 
laudable  the  desire  by  which  it  was 
animated,  there  is  a  void  in  the 
republic  which  you  are  called  upon 
to  make  good.  The  constituent 
congress  could  scarcely  do  more 
than  trace  out  the  line  by  which 
succeeding  legislatures  could  pro¬ 
ceed  with  security.  The  executive 
government  will,  by  means  of  its 
respective  organs,  lay  before  the 
congress  all  the  information  and 
materials  which  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  have  permitted  it  to  collect ; 
and  you,  gentlemen,  selecting  the 
best  and  most  proper  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  nation,  will  find  a 


vast  field  open  to  your  delibera¬ 
tions  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  your 
duties. 

The  government  of  Colombia 
has  not  omitted  any  steps  that 
could  bring  our  contest  with  Spain 
to  an  end,  in  a  manner  honour¬ 
able  to  both  parties,  and  with  re¬ 
ciprocal  advantages.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  been  guided  by  any 
apprehension  of  the  uncertain  issue 
of  the  war,  but  by  the  desire  of 
saving  humanity  from  the  useless 
sacrifice  of  fresh  victims,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  peace  between  the  two 
nations. 

i  _ 

The  government  availed  itself 
of  the  first  favourable  moment  to 
send  a  commission  to  Madrid, 
which,  being  assisted  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  cause,  and  the  change 
of  principles  in  the  political  system 
of  Spain,  might  obtain  by  reason, 
that  which  we  were  otherwise  de¬ 
termined  to  attain  by  arms.  Our 
agents  were  not  heard ;  imputa¬ 
tions,  absolutely  false,  were  made 
against  them;  they  were  despatch¬ 
ed  from  the  Court  upon  disho¬ 
nourable  pretences,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  were  accredit¬ 
ed  was  such,  that  conciliation, 
on  the  principle  of  independence, 
was  impossible.  The  government 
of  the  republic  was  not  surprised 
at  this  result,  for  it  never  had  rea¬ 
son  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  the 
government  of  his  Catholic  ma¬ 
jesty  was  disposed  to  renounce  the 
mad  desire  of  keeping  us  in  sub¬ 
jection  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Spanish 
commissioners,  and  to  give  to  the 
world  a  fresh  proof  that  our  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  present  contest  did 
not  proceed  from  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
venge  or  hatred,  but  from  the  most 
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sacred  duty  of  a  people,  aspiring  to 
the  improvement  of  their  condi¬ 
tion.  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
his  Catholic  majesty’s  government, 
in  reinforcing  the  armament  that 
assaults  our  territories,  and  that  of 
the  general  of  the  expeditionary 
army,  in  declaring  the  treaty  of 
Truxillo  void,  thus  deprecating  the 
rights  of  nations,  has  finally  proved 
to  us,  that  our  enemies  will  hence¬ 
forth  tenaciously  carry  on  their 
system  of  exterminating  warfare 
against  the  independence  of  the 
Republic.  The  executive  govern¬ 
ment  is  firm  in  its  determination 
not  to  listen  to,  nor  admit  of  any 
negotiation,  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
which  has  not  for  its  basis  the  ex¬ 
plicit  recognition  of  our  national 
sovereignty. 

So  well  convinced  was  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Colombia  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  government  of  Madrid 
to  prolong  the  war  against  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  we  hastened  to  establish 
solid  relations  with  the  indepen¬ 
dent  states  of  the  New  World,  fix¬ 
ing  a  secure  basis  on  which,  either 
the  continuance  of  the  contest,  or 
a  negociation  with  the  neutral 
powers  and  Spain,  should  be  con¬ 
ducted.  The  government  of  Co¬ 
lombia  has  been  the  first  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  American  confe¬ 
deration,  which,  uniting  the  poli¬ 
tical  interests  of  the  vast  territory 
that  has  separated  itself  from  the 
mother  country,  guaranteeing  and 
respecting  each  other  respectively, 
shall  reciprocally  communicate  a 
physical  and  moral  power,  capable 
of  arresting  and  annihilating  all 
the  undertakings  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  our  enemy.  The  treaties 
which  have  as  yet  been  made  to 
that  effect,  will  be  laid  before  the 
Congress,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  to  it,  in  anticipation,  my 
congratulations  on  the  satisfaction 
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with  which  it  will  perceive  the  so¬ 
lidity  and  stability  which  we  have 
given  to  the  independence  of  the 
New  World.  Great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  Mexican  em¬ 
pire  since  the  Convention  made  at 
Cordova,  between  the  chief  of  the 
Independents,  and  the  Spanish 
general  Odonoju.  Don  Augustin 
Iturbide  has  been  placed  on  the 
Imperial  Throne,  instead  of  the 
family  called  to  it  by  the  plan  of 
Iguala,  and  the  treaty  of  Cordova, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Cortes 
of  Madrid  have  declared  the  latter 
to  be  annulled.  The  government 
of  Colombia  is  not  accurately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  events  which  have 
placed  the  imperial  Crown  on  the 
head  of  Iturbide,  and  has  taken 
such  measures  to  procure  such  in¬ 
formation  as  it  deems  indispensable 
to  open  and  cement  the  relations 
between  the  republic  and  the  em¬ 
pire,  on  the  principle  of  not  inter¬ 
fering  with  its  internal  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  to  recognize  the  decided 
will  of  the  Mexican  nation,  so 
long  as  it  adheres  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  remaining  independent 
of  Spain. 

The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  given  a  sublime  example 
of  justice,  in  solemnly  recognizing 
the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  the  States  of  South  America : 
that  nation,  the  cradle  of  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  world,  has  perceived 
with  satisfaction  that  this  public 
act  was  due  to  policy  and  sound 
reason  ;  and  the  illustrious  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  government  have,  by 
such  conduct,  added  fresh  lustre  to 
the  glory  of  a  free  people,  and  to 
its  own.  There  is  now  residing 
in  this  capital  a  minister  from  that 
government,  by  whose  means  we 
are  informed  of  the  friendly  senti¬ 
ments  by  which  it  is  animated  to- 
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wards  us,  and  of  its  disposition  to 
commence  and  to  establish  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  republic.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  has  hastened  to  ma¬ 
nifest  the  same  feelings  on  its  part 
by  means  of  a  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  and  to  prepare  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  which  must  precede  the  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

With  the  European  powers  we 
have  succeeded  in  entering  upon 
some  diplomatic  relations,  which 
are  at  present  reduced  to  the  ob- 
tainment  of  an  explicit  recognition 
of  our  national  sovereignty.  Our 
cause  appears  to  have  attained  con¬ 
siderable  popularity  among  some 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  ;  and 
although  their  governments  have 
not  decided  on  making  the  re¬ 
quired  declaration,  they  have  not 
given  us  any  cause  for  complaint. 
Their  acts  relative  to  commerce 
and  neutrality  have  arisen  out  of 
the  principle  of  recognising  us  as 
governments,  de  facto.  That  of 
Colombia  has  convinced  all  na¬ 
tions,  that  good  faith  and  justice 
are  the  immutable  rules  of  our 
conduct,  and  that  we  make  it  our 
duty  to  respect  the  laws  of  all 
states,  their  rights,  and  those  of 
their  respective  subjects.  Such 
will  always  be  the  conduct  of  the 
government  and  citizens  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  as  the  means  of  preserving 
peace  and  good  understanding  with 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  It  is  sa¬ 
tisfactory  to  me,  that,  during  the 
course  of  my  administration,  on  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  deli¬ 
cate  system,  no  questions  of  diffi¬ 
culty  have  presented  themselves, 
tending  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
in  which  we  live  with  all  nations. 

His  Faithful  Majesty,  the  King 
of  Portugal,  has  opened  the  way 
in  Europe,  to  the  recognition  of 
the  American  governments.  That 
of  Colombia  had  addressed  a  di¬ 


plomatic  mission  to  the  Court  of 
Lisbon,  which,  among  other  things, 
was  to  regulate  the  limits  of  the  re¬ 
public  adjoining  the  Brazils,  but  the 
unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Echever- 
ria,  and  the  late  events  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Brazil,  tending  to  shake 
off  their  dependence  on  Portugal, 
have  frustrated  our  intentions.  I 
have  taken  steps  to  arrange  with 
the  Court  at  Rome  respecting  the 
government  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
in  which  so  many  difficulties  have 
been,  and  are  daily  experienced, 
to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  supreme  civil 
authority,  and  of  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Echeverria  interrupted  this 
negotiation  also,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  already  prepared  to  send  a 
fresh  mission  to  Rome.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Congress  will  be 
informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  matter  is  conducted,  trusting 
that  your  wisdom  will  lay  down 
a  certain,  although  provisional  re¬ 
gulation,  that  will  remove  all 
scruples  and  other  difficulties. 

The  government  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  announce  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  that  the  free  territory  which 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  now 
embraces,  is  the  same  as  that  fixed 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
state.  Three  new  departments 
have  increased  the  number  of  those 
which  recognized  the  law  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  2nd  of  October ; 
the  one  separated  itself  from  the 
mother  country  by  its  own  exer¬ 
tions;  the  other  two  have  been 
liberated  by  the  valour  of  the 
army,  and  the  extraordinary  abi¬ 
lity  and  prudence  of  the  President 
Liberator.  Thus,  in  them,  as  in 
the  other  seven  departments,  the 
political  system,  adopted  by  the 
constituent  Congress  of  Cucuta,  has 
been  established  with  general  ap- 
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plause.  The  people  have  indulged 

in  the  best  hopes  of  prosperity  on 

seeing  their  political  and  civil 

liberty  secured  by  the  fundamental 

law.  Everv  Colombian  has  sub- 
* 

mitted  his  own  will  to  that  of  the 
law :  the  glory  of  the  warrior, 
the  illumination  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  the  prerogatives  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  altar,  the  influence  of 
merit,  of  reputation,  and  of  virtue 
— all  have  humbled  themselves 
before  the  constitution.  But  for 
the  exception  of  two  or  three 
small  bodies  of  men,  who  wished 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  disorder, 
the  government  might  aver  that 
no  sentiments  but  those  of  union 
and  fraternity  exist  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Colombians.  The  state  of 
order  and  internal  repose  which 
the  republic  has  attained,  has  not 
been  disturbed  either  by  the  arro¬ 
gant  attempts  of  the  enemy,  by 
his  evil  suggestions,  or  by  the 
frequent  difficulties  arising  from 
the  painful  state  of  the  public 
treasury,  which  sometimes  offer 
opportunities  for  disturbance  to 
those  who,  in  the  alteration  of  a 
system,  experience  changes  either 
of  fortune  or  in  their  views  of  am¬ 
bition.  The  government  acknow¬ 
ledges  itself  indebted  for  this 
benefit,  first  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  has  watched 
over  the  fate  of  Colombia,  and  next 
to  the  efficacious  co-operation  of  all 
the  citizens,  of  all  the  authorities, 
and  especially,  of  the  venerable 
clergy  both  secular  and  regular. 
On  so  prosperous  a  basis,  public 
education  has  begun  to  spread  suc¬ 
cessfully,  information  has  been 
diffused  by  means  of  the  press,  the 
citizens  have  procured  liberty  to 
denounce  the  abuse  of  power,  and 
the  people  have  been  inspired  with 
a  sincere  love  for  their  institutions. 
The  propagation  and  progress  of 


literary  and  scientific  establish¬ 
ments,  which  I  anticipate  from  the 
new  statutes  of  the  Congress  and 
the  influence  of  the  local  authori¬ 
ties,  will  doubtless  be  the  best 
support  which  our  code  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  government, 
the  security  of  the  republic  and 
its  future  happiness  will  hencefor¬ 
ward  possess.  It  is  a  most  gratify¬ 
ing  duty  for  me  to  recommend  to 
you,  most  ardently,  the  fate  of  the 
Colombian  people,  whose  sacrifices 
have  rendered  the  entire  protection 
of  wise  and  beneficent  laws  neces¬ 
sary  to  them.  A  most  extermi¬ 
nating  warfare  has  destroyed  its 
population,  its  agriculture,  and  its 
commerce,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  do  its  utmost  for  the 
revival  of  these  sources  of  public 
and  private  wealth.  I  call  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  commerce,  and  the  mines : 
our  geographical  position  will  afford 
you  the  ready  means  of  placing 
the  heroic  people  of  Colombia  in  a 
situation  to  redouble  and  enrich 
itself. 

Respecting  the  national  revenue, 
I  did  not  desire  to  disturb  the 
pleasure  the  Congress  must  have 
experienced  on  hearing  the  com¬ 
munications  I  have  just  made  to  it. 
The  public  treasury  is  impover¬ 
ished  ;  the  revenue  system  requires 
alteration,  and  the  necessities 
which  it  is  urgent  to  provide  for 
are  such  as  not  to  admit  of  delay 
or  procrastination.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  undergone  afflicting 
struggles  in  the  course  of  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  Congress  can¬ 
not  but  approve  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  able  to  overcome 
the  struggle  between  urgent  public 
necessities,  and  the  calamities  with 
which  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens 
have  been  visited.  The  Congress 
of  Cucuta  passed  the  most  bene- 
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ficial  laws,,  by  which  the  old  colo¬ 
nial  revenues  were  diminished,  and 
the:  substitution,  that  was  adopted 
to  cover  the  deficit,  has  not  at  all 
corresponded  to  the  estimates.  The 
army,  and  the  officers  of  the  civil 
administration  and  of  the  revenue, 
demand  the  return  of  that  part  of 
their  pay  which  the  government 
had  thought  proper  to  retain  :  the 
fortifications,  the  marine,  the  artil¬ 
lery,  and  magazines,  the  officers, 
the  national  establishments,  all  re¬ 
quire  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
and  so  urgently,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  ought  to  occupy  its 
first  sittings ;  for  without  pecuniary 
resources  the  government  cannot 
fulfil  its  duties,  nor  the  nation 
profit  by  its  independence  and 
liberty.  It  is  to  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  I  more  especially 
direct  my  voice  in  this  matter : 
two  branches  of  revenue  appear  to 
me  capable  of  assisting  us  in  pro¬ 
viding  abundantly  the  supplies  I 
require— those  of  tobacco  and  of 
customs.  The  first  requires  funds 
to  improve  it,  and  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  ;  and  the  second,  well  regu¬ 
lated  laws.  If  to  these  are  added 
the  improvements  which  I  expect 
will  be  made  in  the  other  existing 
branches,  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  people,  being  less  burthened, 
will  themselves  facilitate  the  means 
of  improving  the  national  treasury. 
The  government  is  desirous  that 
the  exactions  from  the  clergy, 
known  under  the  titles  of  mesada - 
ecclesiastica,  annalidades,  and  me- 
dia-annata ,  may  be  entirely  abol¬ 
ished. 

One  of  the  objects  to  which  I 
must  direct  the  particular  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  is  our  foreign 
debt.  You,  gentlemen,  are  aware 
that  the  generosity  of  several 
foreigners,  during  calamitous 
periods,  reanimated  the  spirit  of 


the  Colombians,  and  supplied  them 
with  the  means  of  maintaining 
gloriously  the  war  of  independence ; 
whatever  may  have  been  the  views 
and  speculations  of  our  auxiliaries, 
the  republic  is  their  debtor,  and  we 
are  bound  to  pay  with  fidelity. 
The  complicated  situation,  in  which 
this  business  is  placed  at  present 
by  the  proceedings  of  our  agents 
in  Europe,  and  more  so  by  the 
difficult  circumstances  with  which 
the  republic  was  surrounded  until 
last  year,  has  presented  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  serious  difficulties,  in 
adopting  a  conciliatory  and  decor¬ 
ous  line  of  conduct.  The  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  informed  of  all  the 
details,  and  will  be  convinced  of 
the  prudence  with  which  I  have 
conducted  an  affair  of  so  much 
delicacy.  I  must,  however,  declare 
that  our  national  honour  should 
rise  above  all  other  considerations, 
by  sacrificing  to  it  that  regularity 
and  economy  which,  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  should  zealously 
and  rigorously  enforce.  We  are 
debtors,  and  we  must  pay  at  any 
sacrifice.  The  executive  power 
expects  that  the  Congress  will  pass 
a  law  by  which  it  will  be  enabled 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  and  the  gradual  liquidation 
of  the  principal. 

The  arms  of  Colombia  have 
been  covered  with  glory  wherever 
they  have  proclaimed  the  laws  and 
liberty,  and,  even  in  their  reverses, 
they  have  preserved  entire  the 
character  which  they  had  acquired. 
At  the  time  when  the  Congress  of 
Cucuta  closed  its  sittings,  the  im¬ 
portant  fortresses  of  Carthagena 
and  Cumana  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards ;  the  isthmus  and 
the  provinces  of  the  captain  gene¬ 
ralship  of  Quito  groaned  under 
the  unjust  dominion  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Madrid ;  the  province  of 
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Coro  had  been  in  a  state  of  insur¬ 
rection  fomented  by  Spanish 
agents  ;  the  district  of  Ocana  was 
under  the  dominion  of  a  faction ; 
the  province  of  Guayaquil,  distur¬ 
bed  in  the  interior,  was  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  anarchy,  and  a  mari¬ 
time  force  fearlessly  domineered 
over  our  Atlantic  coast.  N ow,  all  has 
disappeared,  and  this  immense  terri¬ 
tory,  once  in  the  possesion  of  Spain,  is 
now  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
and  government  of  Colombia.  Li¬ 
centiousness,  which  generally  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  train  of  war,  has  not  stain¬ 
ed  the  reputation  of  the  defenders  of 
the  republic — the  laws  have  spoken 
—-their  voice  has  been  more  tre¬ 
mendous  than  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  the  conquerors,  in  a  thousand 
battles,  have  never  hesitated  to  obey 
them  with  submission.  A  desper¬ 
ate  attempt  of  the  enemy,  which 
his  superior  maritime  force  enabled 
him  to  make,  has  roused  the  public 
spirit,  and  recalled  to  the  liberating 
army  its  most  sacred  duty — that  of 
renewing  its  sacrifices  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  country.  Mar¬ 
acaibo,  being  occupied  by  the  ex¬ 
peditionary  general,  the  executive 
power  conceived  itself  to  be  in  the 
situation  contemplated  by  Art.  128 
of  the  constitution,  and  has  used 
the  extraordinary  powers  attributed 
to  it  in  such  manner  and  terms  as 
will  be  laid  before  the  Congress 
distinctly.  If  I  have  not  as  yet 
experienced  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  enemy,  1  have  at  least 
that  of  knowing  that  his  inten¬ 
tions  have  been  frustrated  in  the 
invasion  of  Merida  and  Truxillo, 
and  that  the  departments  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Boyaca  are  in  a  state  of 
Security,  the  reinforcements  of  the 
army  of  the  Magdalena  having 
been  efficaciously  disposed,  and  the 
fortresses  of  Puerto-Cabello  and 


Maracaibo  being  in  a  state  of 
rigorous  blockade.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of 
the  insurrection  of  a  few  places  in 
Santa  Martha,  the  government 
would  now  have  announced  to  the 
Congress  the  freedom  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Zulia. 

The  standing  army  and  the 
national  militia  require  careful 
regulations  and  organization ;  with¬ 
out  these,  the  government  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  experience  such  difficulties 
and  opposition  as  the  enormous 
difference  between  the  political 
system  of  a  free  state  and  the 
military  system  of  an  absolute 
monarchy  necessarily  produce.  The 
fortresses  which  come  into  our 
possession  in  a  ruinous  state  re¬ 
quire  urgent  repairs — -the  maga¬ 
zines  and  parks  of  artillery  require 
stores  and  other  warlike  supplies, 
which  render  the  republic  respect¬ 
able.  I  recommend  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  with  that  ardour  which  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  feel,  the  fate 
of  the  widows,  and  of  the  soldiers 
and  officers  disabled  in  the  service 
of  the  country. 

The  exertions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  have  procured  for  the  repub¬ 
lic  a  sufficient  maritime  force  to 
protect  our  coasts  and  the  foreign 
trade.  Without  it  we  should  be  still 
subject  to  the  Spanish  squadron,  to 
whose  superiority,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  enemy  is  exclusively  in¬ 
debted  for  the  advantages  he  has 
attained.  But  this  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition  will  be  of  no  use,  if  the 
Congress  does  not  supply  the  go¬ 
vernment  with  the  means  to  main¬ 
tain,  increase,  and  repair  whatever 
the  course  of  military  events  or 
the  accidents  of  the  elements  may 
render  necessary.  The  secretary 
of  the  Navy  will  lay  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  more  detailed  information  on 
this  head,  and  will  present  to  it 
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the  result  of  the  glorious  trials 
which  our  forces  have  begun  to 
make,  together  with  the  regula¬ 
tions,  ordinances,  and  other  provi¬ 
sions  which  the  executive  has 
made,  in  virtue  of  the  law,  to  pro¬ 
cure  and  preserve  such  a  maritime 
force  as  our  geographical  position 
requires. 

Gentlemen — I  have  lived  only 
to  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  will  of  the  nation:  to  the 
rigorous  observance  of  the  laws  I 
have  sacrificed  projects  of  utility 
and  convenience,  persuaded  that 
submission  to  them  is  never  more 
necessary  than  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  establishment  of  a 
political  system,  and  that  no  one 
ought  to  bow  to  them  with  greater 
respect  than  he  who  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  If 
circumstances  have  obliged  me  to 
exercise  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  the  constitution  permits,  it 
never  has  been  my  intention  to 
avail  myself  of  them  either  against 
the  political  freedom  of  the  nation, 
or  of  the  individual  liberty  of  the 
citizens.  Foreign  enemies  and  in¬ 
ternal  tranquillity  have  been  the 
only  objects  I  have  had  in  view  in 
the  exercise  of  such  powers ;  and  in 
testimony  of  this  truth  I  can  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  whole  population  of 


the  republic.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  employ  the  authority,  which  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  depo¬ 
sited  in  my  hands,  to  its  proper 
purpose,  and  if  I  have  not  ad¬ 
vanced,  so  far  as  my  desires  and 
my  conscience  led  me  to  wish,  the 
Congress  must  attribute  it  to  the 
want  of  means,  of  time,  and  of 
tranquility,  and  not  to  my  senti¬ 
ments.  From  the  moment  when  I 
took  the  reins  of  government,  I 
was  persuaded  that  I  was  placing 
myself  under  a  load  superior  to 
my  strength— that  I  renounced  my 
liberty*  and  constituted  myself  a 
slave  of  Colombia ;  and  I  must 
frankly  confess  that,  if  I  did  not 
place  my  hopes  in  the  labours  and 
assistance  of  the  Congress,  I  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment  in  recover¬ 
ing  my  liberty.  In  conclusion, 
gentlemen,  I  congratulate  the  re¬ 
public  on  the  installation  of  the 
first  constitutional  legislature,  and 
entreat  of  you,  with  the  most 
ardent  feelings  of  my  heart,  that 
we  may  unite  our  exertions,  our 
vigilance,  and  our  sentiments,  to 
labour  for  the  happiness  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  preserve  entire  the  pre¬ 
cious  treasure  of  her  independence 
and  liberty.  * 

F RANCISCO  DE  PAULO  SANTANDER. 

Bogota,  17th  April,  1823 — 13th. 


Treaty  between  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  State  of 

Peru. 


Colombia  and  Peru. 

Francisco  de  Paula  Santander,  of 
the  Liberators  of  Venezuela 
and  Cundamarca,  &c.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic,  and 
charged  with  the  Executive 
Power. 

To  all  persons  who  may  see 
these  presents,  health. 

Whereas,  between  the  republic 


of  Colombia  and  the  state  of  Peru 
there  was  concluded  and  signed,  in 
the  city  of  the  freemen  of  Lima, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1822,  by  plenipotentiaries 
sufficiently  authorized  on  both 
sides,  a  treaty  of  perpetual  union, 
coalition,  and  confederation,  the 
tenour  of  which  is  literally  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 
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In  the  name  of  God,  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Governor  of  the  Universe ! 

The  government  of  the  republic 
of  Colombia  on  the  one  part,  and 
that  of  the  state  of  Peru  on  the 
other,  being  animated  with  a 
sincere  wish  to  put  an  end,  as  early 
as  possible,  to  the  calamities  of  the 
present  war,  provoked  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  Catholic  majesty, 
the  king  of  Spain,  by  efficaciously 
co-operating  to  so  desirable  an  end 
with  all  their  influence,  means, 
and  sea  and  land  forces,  until  they 
have  secured  for  ever,  to  their 
respective  countries,  subjects,  and 
citizens,  the  valuable  enjoyments 
of  their  internal  tranquillity,  free¬ 
dom,  and  national  independence ; 
and  his  excellency  the  liberator, 
president  of  Colombia,  having  for 
this  purpose  conferred  full  powers 
on  the  hon.  Joaquin  Mosquera, 
member  of  the  senate  of  the  said 
republic ;  and  the  state  of  Peru  on 
colonel  Don  Bernardo  Monteagudo, 
counsellor  and  minister  of  state 
and  foreign  affairs,  founder  and 
member  of  the  great  council  of  the 
order  of  the  Sun,  and  secretary 
thereof,  decorated  with  the  medal 
of  the  liberating  army,  superin- 
tendant-general  of  the  post-office, 
and  president  of  the  patriotic 
society,  they  have,  after  ex¬ 
changing  in  good  and  due  form 
their  said  powers,  agreed  upon  the 
following  articles  : — - 

Art.  1.  The  Republic  of  Colombia 
and  the  State  of  Peru,  hereby 
agree  to  unite,  bind,  and  con¬ 
federate  themselves  in  peace  and 
war,  from  this  time  forward  for 
ever,  in  order  to  sustain  with  their 
influence,  and  sea  and  land  forces, 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
their  independence  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  of  all  other  foreign 
dominion  whatever;  and  to  secure, 
after  the  same  has  been  acknow¬ 


ledged,  their  mutual  prosperity, 
the  best  harmony  and  understand-, 
ing,  as  well  between  their  own. 
countries,  subjects,  and  citizens,  as 
the  other  nations  with  whom  they 
will  have  to  enter  relations. 

2.  The  Republic  of  Colombia 
and  the  State  of  Peru,  therefore, 
spontaneously  promise  and  con¬ 
tract  a  perpetual  compact  of  in¬ 
timate  alliance  and  firm  and  con¬ 
stant  friendship  for  their  common 
defence,  for  the  security  of  their 
independence  and  liberty,  for  their 
reciprocal  and  general  welfare,  and 
their  interior  tranquillity  ;  bind¬ 
ing  each  other  to  afford  mutual 
aid,  and  in  common  to  repel  all 
attack  and  invasion  which  may,  in 
any  manner,  threaten  their  poli¬ 
tical  existence. 

3.  In  cases  of  sudden  invasion,, 
both  parties  may  operate  hostilely 
on  the  territory  of  each,  whenever 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
do  not  allow  of  a  special  agreement 
being  made  with  the  government 
to  whom  belongs  the  sovereignty 
of  the  invaded  territory.  The 
party,  however,  so  operating,  shall 
observe,  and  cause  to  be  observed, 
the  statutes,  regulations,  and  laws 
of  the  respective  state,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  and 
cause  the  government  thereof  to 
be  respected  and  obeyed.  The 
expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
in  these  operations  shall  be  settled 
by  particular  conventions,  and  paid 
within  one  year  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  present  war. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  and  per¬ 
petuate,  in  the  best  manner  possi¬ 
ble,  good  friendship  and  inter¬ 
course  between  both  States,  the 
citizens  of  Peru  and  Colombia 
shall  enjoy  the  rights  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  belonging  to  citizens 
born  in  both  territories ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  Colombians  shall  be  held 
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in  Peru  to  be  Peruvians,  and  the 
latter  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
to  be  Colombians;  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  extensions  or  restric¬ 
tions  which  the  legislative  power 
of  either  state  has  made,  or  may 
think  fit  to  make,  with  respect  to 
the  exercise  of  the  first  magistra¬ 
cies.  But  to  enter  upon  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  other  rights,  active 
and  passive,  of  citizens,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  that  they  have  their 
domicile  in  the  State  to  which  they 
may  choose  to  belong. 

5.  The  subjects  and  citizens  of 
both  States  shall  have  free  entry 
and  departure  in  their  respective 
ports  and  territories,  and  shall 
there  enjoy  all  the  civil  rights  and 
privileges  of  trade  and  commerce, 
subjecting  themselves  only  to  such 
duties,  imposts,  and  restrictions  to 
which  the  subjects  and  citizens  of 
either  of  the  contracting  parties 
may  be  subject. 

6.  By  virtue  thereof,  the  vessels 
and  territorial  productions  of  each 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
pay  no  more  duties  of  importation, 
exportation,  anchorage,  and  ton¬ 
nage,  than  those  established,  or 
which  may  be  hereafter  establish¬ 
ed,  for  national  vessels  in  the  ports 
of  each  state,  according  to  the 
laws  in  force ;  that  is,  that  the 
vessels  and  production  of  Colombia 
shall  pay  such  duties  of  entry  and 
clearance  in  the  ports  of  the  state 
of  Peru,  as  are  paid  by  Peruvians; 
and  the  vessels  and  productions  of 
Peru,  the  same  as  Colombians  in 
the  ports  of  Colombia. 

7-  Both  contracting  parties  bind 
themselves  to  furnish  every  aid  in 
their  power  to  the  vessels  of  war 
and  merchantmen  arriving  in  the 
ports  belonging  to  either,  in  cases 
of  distress,  or  through  any  other 
motive ;  and  accordingly,  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  heave  down. 


refit,  take  in  provisions,  arm, 
increase  their  armament  and  crews, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  continue  their 
voyages  or  eruises  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  or  individuals  to  whom 
they  belong. 

8.  In  order  to  avoid  the  scandal¬ 
ous  abuses  which  may  be  caused 
on  the  high  seas  by  privateers, 
armed  on  account  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals,  in  detriment  to  national  and 
neutral  commerce,  the  contracting 
parties  agree  to  extend  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  their  maritime  courts  to 
the  privateers  navigating  under 
the  flag  of  either,  and  the  prizes 
thereof  indistinctly,  whenever  they 
cannot  easily  proceed  to  the  ports 
to  which  they  belong,  or  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  their  having  com¬ 
mitted  excesses  against  the  trade 
of  neutral  nations,  with  whom 
both  states  ought  to  cultivate  the 
best  harmony  and  good  under¬ 
standing. 

9-  The  demarcation  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  limits  which  are  to  divide  the 
territories  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  and  the  state  of  Peru, 
shall  be  stipulated  by  a  particular 
convention,  after  the  next  consti¬ 
tuent  congress  of  Peru  shall  have 
empowered  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  said  state  to  settle  that 
point :  and  the  differences  which 
may  arise  on  this  subject  shall  be 
adjusted  by  those  conciliatory  and 
specific  means  which  become  two 
fraternal  and  confederate  nations. 

10.  If,  unfortunately,  internal 
tranquillity  should  be  interrupted 
in  any  part  of  the  aforesaid  states 
by  turbulent  and  seditious  persons, 
or  enemies  of  those  governments 
legally  constituted  by  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants,  freely,  quietly, 
and  peaceably  expressed  by  virtue 
of  the  laws,  both  parties  bind 
themselves  solemnly  and  formally 
to  make  common  cause  against 
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them,  by  mutually  aiding  each 
other  by  every  measure  in  their 
power,  until  order  and  the  empire 
of  the  laws  shall  have  been  re¬ 
established. 

11.  If  any  person,  guilty  or 
accused  of  treason,  sedition,  or 
any  other  grievous  crime,  should 
fly  from  justice,  and  should  be 
found  in  the  territory  of  either  of 
the  aforesaid  states,  he  shall  be 
delivered  up  and  sent  back  to  the 
disposal  of  the  government  that 
has  taken  cognizance  of  his  crime, 
and  under  whose  jurisdiction  he 
is  liable  to  be  tried,  as  soon  as  the 
offended  party  has  made  the  de¬ 
mand  in  due  form.  Deserters 
from  the  armies  and  national  navy 
of  both  the  contracting  parties  are 
also  comprehended  in  this  article. 

12.  This  treaty  or  convention  of 
union,  and  firm  and  perpetual 
friendship,  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
government  of  the  state  of  Peru 
within  the  period  of  ten  days, 
without  prejudice  to  the  approba¬ 
tion  which  it  has  still  to  receive 
from  the  constituent  congress ;  and 
by  the  government  of  the  republic 
of  Colombia,  as  soon  as  the  same 
shall  have  received  the  approbation 
of  the  senate,  by  virtue  of  the  law 
passed  by  congress,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1821  ;  and  in  case, 
through  any  accident,  the  senate 
cannot  meet,  the  same  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  ensuing  congress, 
conformably  to  the  provisions  of 
this  constitution  of  the  republic, 
made  in  articles  55,  section  18. 
The  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
without  delay,  and  within  such 
period  as  the  distance  which  se¬ 
parates  the  two  states  will  allow. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present,  and  sealed  the  same  with 
the  respective  seals  of  the  states 
they  represent. 


Done  in  the  city  of  the  freemen 
of  Lima,  on  the  6th  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  grace,  and  the  12  th  of 
the  independence  of  Colombia,  and 
the  3rd  of  that  of  Peru. 

(Signed) 

Bernardo  Monte  agudo, 
Joaquin  Mosquera. 

Having  seen  and  examined  the 
above  treaty  of  perpetual  union, 
coalition,  and  confederation,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  congress  of  the 
republic,  conformable  to  article 
55,  section  18,  of  the  constitution, 
I  have  exercised  the  power  con¬ 
ferred  on  me  by  article  120,  in 
ratifying  the  said  treaty  ;  and  by 
these  presents  I  do  ratify  and  hold 
it  to  be  valid  and  binding  in  all  its 
articles  and  clauses,  with1  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  words  “  and  for  their 
interior  tranquillity”  of  the  second 
article;  all  that  is  expressed  in  the 
tenth  article  ;  and  what  follows  of 
the  eleventh  article,  viz. — If 
any  person,  guilty  or  accused  of 
treason,  sedition  or  any  other 
grievous  crime,  should  fly  from  jus¬ 
tice,  and  should  be  found  in  the 
territory  of  either  of  the  aforesaid 
states,  he  shall  be  delivered  up 
and  sent  back  to  the  disposal  of  the 
government  that  has  taken  cogni¬ 
zance  of  his  crime,  and  under 
whose  jurisdiction  he  is  liable  to  be 
tried,  as  soon  as  the  offended  party 
has  made  the  demand  in  due  form.” 

And  for  the  execution  and  punc¬ 
tual  observance  of  the  same  on  our 
part,  I  engage  and  solemnly  pledge 
the  national  honour. 

In  faith  whereof,  &c. 

Francisco  de  P.  Santander. 

(Countersigned)  Pedro  Gual. 

Bogota,  July  12,  1823. 

Francisco  de  Paula  Santan¬ 
der,  &c.  &c. 

Whereas,  between  the  Republic  of 
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Colombia  and  the  State  of  Peru, 
there  was  concluded  and  signed 
a  treaty,  additional  to  that  of 
perpetual  union,  coalition,  and 
confederation,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1822,  by  Plenipotentiaries 
sufficiently  authorized  on  both 
sides,  the  tenour  of  which  is 
literally  as  follows  : — 

In  the  name,  &c. 

The  Government  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Colombia  on  the  one  paJt, 

and  that  of  the .  State  of  Peru  on 

<*» 

the  other,  being  animated  by  the 
most  sincere  desire  to  terminate 
the  calamities  of  the  present  war 
in  which  they  have  been  involved 
by  the  government  of  Spain,  de¬ 
termined  to  employ  all  their 
resources  and  forces  by  sea  and  land 
to  maintain  their  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and,  desirous  that  this 
league  may  be  general  among  all 
the  states  of  America  heretofore 
Spanish,  in  order  that,  strongly 
and  powerfully  united,  they  may 
in  common  sustain  the  cause  of 
their  independence,  which  is  the 
first  object  of  the  present  contest  ; 
they  have  nominated  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  to  discuss,  settle,  and  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  of  union,  coalition, 
and  confederation,  viz. — 

[[Here  follow  the  names  of  the 
negotiators,  Mosquera  and  Mon- 
teagudo,  as  in  the  preceding  trea- 
ty.] 

Art.  1.  In  order  to  tighten  the 
bonds  which  hereafter  are  to  unite 
both  states,  and  remove  any  diffi¬ 
culty  that  may  arise,  or  in  any  way 
interrupt  their  good  understanding 
and  harmony,  an  assembly,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  Plenipotentiaries  on 
each  part,  in  the  same  terms  and 
under  the  same  formalities  which, 
according  to  established  usage,  are 
observed  in  the  nomination  of  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  same  class  near  the 
governments  of  foreign  nations. 


2.  Both  parties  bind  themselves 
to  interpose  their  good  offices  with 
the  governments  of  the  other 
states  of  America,  heretofore  Spa¬ 
nish,  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
present  compact  of  union,  coalition, 
and  confederation. 

3.  As  soon  as  this  great  and 
important  object  has  been  attained 
a  general  assembly  of  all  the  Ame¬ 
rican  States,  composed  of  the  Ple¬ 
nipotentiaries,  shall  meet  foi  the 
purpose  of  cementing  in  a  more 
solid  and  formal  manner  those  in¬ 
timate  relations  which  ought  to 
exist  between  all  and  each  of  them, 
and  serve  as  counsel  under  great 
difficulties,  as  a  point  of  contact  in 
common  dangers,  and  as  a  faithful 
interpreter  of  their  public  treaties, 
when  difficulties  arise,  and  as  an 
arbiter  and  conciliator  in  their  dis¬ 
putes  and  differences. 

4.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
being  an  integral  part  of  Columbia 
and  the  most  adequate  for  such  an 
important  meeting,  that  republic 
is  gratified  by  having  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  offering  to  the  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  who  shall  compose  the 
assembly  of  the  American  States, 
all  the  aid  which  hospitality  be¬ 
tween  fraternal  nations,  and  the 
sacred  and  inviolable  character  of 
their  persons,  demand. 

5.  The  State  of  Peru  contracts 
the  same  obligation,  if  by  the 
events  of  war,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  majority  of  the  American 
States,  the  said  assembly  should 
take  place  on  its  territory  in  the 
same  terms  as  promised  by  the  re¬ 
public  of  Columbia  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  article. 

6.  The  present  compact  of 
union,  bond,  and  confederation, 
shall  not  in  any  way  interrupt  the 
exercise  of  the  national  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  each  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  either  as  regards  their  laws 
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anti  the  establishment  and  form  of 
their  respective  governments,  of 
their  relations  with  other  foreign 
nations.  They,  however,  express¬ 
ly  and  irrevocably  bind  themselves 
not  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
indemnities,  tribute,  or  exactions, 
which  the  government  of  Spain 
may  seek  to  establish  for  the  loss  of 
her  old  supremacy  over  these  coun¬ 
tries,  or  any  other  nation  in  her 
name,  and  representing  her,  and 
not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with 
Spain,  or  any  other  nation,  to  the 
detriment  and  injury  of  the  pre- 
:  sent  independence,  sustaining,  on 
all  occasions,  and  in  all  places, 
I  their  respective  interests  with  the 


dignity  and  energy  of  free,  inde¬ 
pendent,  friendly,  allied,  and  con¬ 
federated  nations. 

7-  The  Republic  of  Colombia  spe¬ 
cially  stipulates  to  maintain  on  foot, 
4,000  men  armed  and  equip¬ 
ped  for  the  purpose  of  concur¬ 
ring  in  the  objects  indicated  in  the 
preceding  articles.  Its  national 
marine  will  always  be  disposable 
for  the  execution  of  these  stipula¬ 
tions. 

8.  The  States  of  Peru  will  con- 
tribute,  on  its  part,  with  its  mari¬ 
time  force,  and  a  number  of  troops 
equal  to  that  furnished  by  the  re-* 
public  of  Columbia, 

(Signed  as  before.) 


O* 
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Biographical  Memoir  of  Pope  Pius  VI L 


rglHE  original  name  of  Pope 
JL  Pius  VII.  was  Barnabas 
Chiaramonti.  He  was  born  at  Ce- 
sena,  in  Romagna.,  on  the  14th  of 
Aug.  1740  (not  1742  as  incorrect¬ 
ly  stated  in  the  almanacks).  In 
April  1785  he  was  elected  a  Car¬ 
dinal. 

This  venerable  personage  was 
bishop  of  Imola  in  179^,  when 
Buonaparte  entered  that  town 
with  his  army.  The  reception 
which  the  French  experienced  from 
the  prelate  was  so  charitable  and 
mild  as  to  secure  to  the  latter  the 
favour  of  the  Republican  General, 
whose  influence  was  supposed  to 
have  been  afterwards  employed  in 
promoting  him  to  the  Popedom. 
Pius  VI.  died  in  captivity  at  Va¬ 
lence  in  1798,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  82  ;  but  it  was  not  till  March 
1800,  that  it  was  found  possible  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  when  Cardinal  Chiaramonti 
being  chosen  on  the  14th,  and  his 
enthronization  taking  place  on  the 
21st,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Pius 
VII.  He  did  not  take  possession 
of  Rome  itself  till  November  1801, 
when  a  medal  was  struck  there, 
with  the  inscription,  Sol  refulget. 
His  occupation  of  the  throne  was 
marked  by  an  act  of  liberality,  in 
remitting  to  the  distressed  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Pesaro  their  taxes.  In  the 


years  1800  and  1801  he  caused 
no  less  than  ten  vacancies  in  the 
College  of  Cardinals  to  be  filled 
up  ;  among  the  new  cardinals  was 
his  private  secretary,  Hercules 
Gonsalvi,  whom  he  also  appointed 
Secretary  of  State*  In  February 
1802,  he  received  at  Rome  with 
great  pomp  the  body  of  his  vene¬ 
rable  predecessor,  which  Buona¬ 
parte,  wishing  to  conciliate  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Catholics,  caus¬ 
ed  to  be  transported  thither.  Steps, 
indeed,  had  already  been  taken  by 
the  First  Consul  to  reconcile  France 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  with 
this  view  a  concordat  was  signed 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1801,  and 
Pius  VII.,  in  September  following, 
sent  cardinal  Caprara  as  his  Legate 
a  Latere  to  Paris  ;  together  with 
the  bull  of  ratification  of  the  con¬ 
cordat.  A  new  circumscription  of 
dioceses  was  agreed  upon,  and  the 
Legate  was  authorised  to  institute 
the  new  Archbishops  and  Bishops. 
When  Buonaparte  assumed  the 
Imperial  title,  he  persuaded  Pius 
VII.  to  come  to  Paris  to  crown 
him.  The  latter  delivered  an  al¬ 
locution  on  this  subject  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1804 ;  left  Rome  on 
the  2nd  of  November,  and  reached 
Fontainbleau,  where  Buonaparte 
received  him  in  great  state,  on  the 
25th  of  that  month.  On  the  2nd 
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of  December  the  Coronation  took 
place,  and  from  this  time  Buona¬ 
parte,  having  obtained  all  that  he 
wanted  of  the  Pope,  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  depriving  him  of  all  his 
power.  “  At  one  time,”  says  he 
to  Mr.  O’Meara,  “  I  had  in  con¬ 
templation  to  take  away  all  his 
temporal  power,  and  make  him  my 
Almoner  .”  In  the  third  volume  of 
Las  Casas’  Journal,  Buonaparte  is 
described  as  speaking  in  most  con¬ 
temptuous  terms  of  the  discussions 
which  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope  with  him  at  this  period. 

On  the  l6th  of  May,  1805,  the 
Pope  reached  Rome  on  his  return, 
and  was  received  with  great  joy 
by  his  subjects.  In  the  course  of 
1807,  Buonaparte  having  made 
many  demands  on  Pius  VII.  with 
a  threat  of  occupying  his  capital 
on  non-compliance,  the  latter  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  1808,  pub¬ 
lished  a  solemn  protest  against 
such  occupation.  This  was  an¬ 
swered,  on  the  2nd  of  April  follow¬ 
ing,  by  a  decree,  in  which  Buona¬ 
parte  said,  “  considering  that  the 
Pope  had  constantly  refused  to 
make  war  on  the  English,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ancona,  Urbino,  and 
Macerata  should  be  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.”  His  holiness 
sent  a  deputation  to  pray  that  the 
rigour  of  this  decree  might  be 
softened,  but  Buonaparte  replied  to 
them, — “  Your  bishop  is  the  spiri¬ 
tual  chief  of  the  church,  but  I  am 
its  emperor:”  and  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1809,  he  issued  a  decree,  an¬ 
nexing  the  Pontifical  States  to  the 
French  Empire.  Pius  VII.  opposed 
to  all  these  violences  nothing  but 
Christian  humility,  combined  with 
the  most  unbending  firmness.  He 
never  would  anathematize  the 
English  nation — he  never  would 
make  war  on  them — he  never 
would  declare  that  they  were  the 


enemies  of  the  church.  Buona¬ 
parte  caused  him  to  be  seized  by 
night,  and  dragged,  at  nearly  70 
years  of  age,  from  Rome  to  Fon- 
tainbleau,  where  he  was  kept  as  a 
State  prisoner  until  the  downfall  of 
the  tyrant  in  1814,  when  he  was 
immediately  restored  to  his  domi¬ 
nions,  proceeded  to  revisit  them 
without  delay,  and  once  more  re¬ 
entered  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  enthusiastically  delight¬ 
ed  at  his  restoration.  He  imme¬ 
diately  employed  himself  in  re-or¬ 
ganizing  all  the  public  institutions, 
and  has  ever  since  devoted  himself 
unceasingly  to  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  leaving  the  direction  of 
civil  and  temporal  affairs  almost 
wholly  to  his  minister,  cardinal 
Gonsalvi. 

Pius  VII.  was  mild  and  amiable ; 
he  abounded  in  real  Christian  cha¬ 
rity  ;  and,  though  so  long  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  most  unjust  persecutions, 
never  evinced  the  least  symptom  of 
a  vindictive  spirit  towards  his 
enemies ;  whilst  to  his  friends  or 
benefactors,  and  particularly  to  the 
English  Nation  and  Government, 
he  always  testified  the  warmest 
gratitude. 

He  was  indeed  greatly  attached 
to  the  English,  towards  whom,  on 
every  presentation  at  his  court,  he 
manifested  kindness.  The  Pope 
would  never  permit  an  English¬ 
man,  when  he  was  presented  to 
him,  to  indulge  in  the  well-known 
ceremony  of  kissing  the  great  toe. 
This  old  relic  of  Popish  supersti¬ 
tion  was,  on  these  occasions,  con¬ 
verted  by.  the  good  old  man  into  a 
cordial  and  affectionate  embrace. 

He  died  at  Rome,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  after  a  most  eventful 
life  of  83  years  and  6  days,  of 
which  he  had  governed  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  the  long  period 
of  23  years,  5  months,  and  6  days. 
O*  2 
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Biographical  Memoir  of  Lord  Erskine. 


Thomas  Erskine  was  the  third 
and  youngest  son  of  Henry  David 
Erskine,  tenth  earl  of  Buchan,  in 
Scotland,  the  representative  of  a 
family,  which  filled  in  the  ancient 
times  of  the  Scottish  monarchy, 
the  highest  situations  of  public 
trust,  as  privy  councillors  and  am¬ 
bassadors,  as  guardians  during  mi¬ 
nority,  and  as  lord  high  treasurers, 
and  regents  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  He  was  born  about 
1750,  and  educated  partly  at  the 
high  school,  Edinburgh,  and  partly 
at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
At  the  age  of  14  Mr.  Thomas 
Erskine  embarked  at  Leith,  on 
board  a  king’s  ship,  as  midshipman, 
with  the  late  sir  John  Lindsey,  the 
nephew  of  the  first  earl  of  Mans¬ 
field  ;  it  is  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance,  that  he  never  re-visited 
his  native  country  until  a  few  years 
ago- 

He  never,  it  is  believed,  had  the 
commission  of  lieutenant,  but  acted 
for  some  time  in  that  capacity  by 
the  appointment  of  his  captain. 
His  reason  for  quitting  the  navy 
is  said  to  have  been  the  slender 
chance  of  obtaining  promotion ; 
and  as  he  had  only  served  as  an 
acting  lieutenant  in  consequence  of 
the  friendship  of  his  commander, 
he  was  unwilling,  after  having 
been  honoured  with  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  to  return  to  sea  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  capacity  of  midshipman. 

On  quitting  the  naval  service  he 
entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in 
the  royals,  or  first  regiment  of 
foot.  This  was  in  the  year  1768, 
and  happened  not  so  much  from 
inclination,  it  is  said,  as  because 
his  father,  with  a  small  and  strictly 
entailed  estate,  had  not  the  means 
of  assisting  him,  with  convenience. 


to  pursue  one  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  He  went  with  his  regi¬ 
ment  to  Minorca,  in  which  island 
he  spent  three  years,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  service  about  six. 

During  the  period  Mr.  Erskine 
served  in  the  army,  he  acquired 
considerable  reputation  for  the 
acuteness  and  versatility  of  his  ta¬ 
lents  in  conversation.  Mr.  Bos¬ 
well,  who  met  him  about  this  time 
in  a  mixed  company  in  London, 
mentions,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  delight  which  the 
doctor  had  himself  felt  from  the 
ability  of  a  gentleman,  who  was 
no  other  than  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  while  discoursing  on 
some  temporary  topic  which,  at 
that  time,  happened  to  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  question  of  dispute  in  the 
circles  of  the  metropolis. 

Whether  the  consciousness  of 
these  powers,  or  the  suggestions  of 
his  friends,  or  the  embarrassments 
of  a  scanty  income,  first  invited 
him  to  make  preparations  for  the 
study  of  the  law,  it  is  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  to  inquire. 

It  has,  however,  been  said,  that 
Mr.  Erskine  had  no  merit  what¬ 
ever  in  embarking  in  so  new  and 
arduous  a  pursuit ;  but  that  it  was 
literally  and  most  unwillingly 
forced  upon  him  by  the  importuni¬ 
ties  of  his  mother,  the  countess  of 
Buchan,  after  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  :  and  that  the  hopes  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  it  were  fortified  and 
kept  alive,  against  his  own  pre¬ 
possessions,  by  her  counsel  and 
persuasions. 

Mr.  Erskine  was  about  twenty- 
six  when  he  commenced  his  course 
of  legal  study.  He  entered  as  a 
fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1777 ; 
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and,  at  the  same  time.,  inserted  his 
name  as  a  student  on  the  books  of 
Lincoln’s-inn.  One  of  his  college 
declamations  is  still  extant,  as  it 
was  delivered  in  Trinity  college 
chapel.  The  thesis  was,  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1688.  It  gained  the 
first  prize,  and  was  an  earnest  of 
his  future  eminence. 

Mr.  Erskine  did  not  enter  the 
University  for  any  academical  pur¬ 
pose,  except  merely  to  obtain  a 
degree,  to  which  he  was  entitled 
as  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  and  by 
which  he  saved  two  years  in  his 
passage  to  the  bar.  His  education 
had  been  previously  completed  in 
Scotland.  His  father,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  his  time, 
had  uniformly  felt  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  solicitude  as  to  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  actually  re¬ 
moved  from  his  family  estate  in 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
siding  at  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he 
continued  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Erskine  always  pursued  the  study 
of  the  Belles  Lettres  with  unre¬ 
mitting  ardour,  and  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  imbibing  from  the  most 
eminent  persons  of  the  day  that 
various  and  extended  knowledge 
which  can  never  be  derived  from 
books  or  solitary  application.  In 
order  to  acquire  a  necessary  idea 
to  the  practical  parts  of  his  future 
profession,  he  entered,  as  a  pupil, 
into  the  office  of  Mr.  Buller,  then 
an  eminent  special  pleader  at  the 
bar. 

During  this  period  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Erskine  experienced  all  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  a  very 
limited  income.  He  had  been 
already  married  about  four  years, 
and  was  obliged  to  adhere  to  a 
-  most  rigid  frugality. 

The  part  sustained  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Erskine,  before  the  cloud 


that  overhung  their  first  entrance 
into  life  dissipated,  is  highly  ho¬ 
nourable  to  her  feelings ;  she  ac¬ 
companied  her  husband  to  Minor¬ 
ca,  followed  his  fortunes  with  the 
most  cheerful  constancy,  and  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
a  most  laborious  profession,  never 
suffered  any  pleasure  or  amuse¬ 
ment  to  interrupt  her  in  the  assi¬ 
duous  discharge  of  her  domestic 
di  ties. 

While  he  remained  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Buller,  he  pursued  the  bu¬ 
sh  3ss  of  the  desk  with  unremitting 
acj  vity  and  ardour ;  and,  on  that 
ge  tleman’s  promotion,  he  went 
int  the  office  of  Mr.  Wood,  where 
he  continued  a  year  after  he  had 
bee.  in  considerable  business  at 
the  )ar. 

M  r.  Erskine  had  now  completed 
the  probationary  period  allotted  to 
the  attendance  in  the  Inns  of 
Court ;  and  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  Trinity  Term,  1778.  He 
is  a  singular  exception  to  the  tardy 
advancement  of  professional  merit 
at  the  English  bar.  An  opportu¬ 
nity  was  almost  immediately  af¬ 
forded  him  of  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  in  Westminster  Hall.  Capt. 
Baillie,  who  had  been  removed 
from  the  superintendence  of  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital  by  the  late  earl  of 
Sandwich,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  one  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  was 
charged  with  having  published  a 
libel  on  that  nobleman,  and  the 
Attorney  General  was  instructed 
to  move  for  leave  to  file  a  criminal 
information  against  him  ;  this  was 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Erskine’ s  first 
speech  in  Court.  In  opposing  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  of 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
case  in  behalf  of  captain  Baillie. 
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He  accordingly  expatiated  upon 
the  services  which  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  by  his  client,  and  on  the 
firmness  with  which  he  resisted  the 
intrigue  and  artifice  to  which  he 
attributed  the  prosecution  set  on 
foot  against  him. 

In  the  course  of  this  speech,  he 
also  attacked  the  noble  earl  in  a 
tone  of  sarcastic  and  indignant  in¬ 
vective.  Lord  Mansfield  interrupt¬ 
ed  him  more  than  once ;  but  the 
advocate  did  not  abate  the  severity 
of  his  animadversions.  It  was  at 
that  time  no  common  spectacle  to 
observe  a  man  so  little  known  to 
the  Court  and  the  Bar,  comment¬ 
ing  with  asperity  of  remark  on  the 
conduct  of  a  powerful  statesman, 
who  held  an  elevated  post  m  the 
administration,  and  distinguishing 
himself  by  a  species  of  confidence 
not  usually  felt  in  early  efforts  of 
public  speaking,  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  rendered  it  prudent  to 
abstain  from  personal  severity,  and 
conciliate  the  Bench  he  was  ad¬ 
dressing. 

This  was  the  first  trial  of  his 
talents  at  the  bar,  having  been 
called  only  in  Trinity  Term,  and 
having  been  employed  for  captain 
Baillie  in  the  Michaelmas  Term 
following.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  indebted  for  this  opportunity 
to  no  interference,  recommenda¬ 
tion,  or  connexion.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  captain  Baillie  originated 
in  his  having  accidentally  met  him 
at  the  table  of  a  common  friend. 
Almost  immediately  after,  Mr. 
Erskine  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  counsel 
for  Mr.  Carnan,  the  bookseller, 
against  a  bill  introduced  by  lord 
North,  then  prime  minister,  to 
re- vest  in  the  Universities,  the 
monopoly  in  Almanacks,  which 
Mr.  Carnan  had  succeeded  in 


abolishing  by  legal  judgments,  and 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  place 
the  noble  lord  in  a  considerable 
minority  upon  a  division. 

To  the  reputation  which  these 
speeches  conferred  upon  him,  it  has 
been  said  that  he  attributed  the 
subsequent  success  he  experienced 
in  his  profession ;  and  that,  as  he 
left  the  court  upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  nearly  thirty  briefs  were 
offered  to  him  by  the  attorneys  who 
happened  to  be  present.  He  was 
surrounded  by  clients,  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  business. 

The  public  feelings  were  alto¬ 
gether  occupied  by  the  interesting 
trial  of  admiral  Keppel.  Mr. 
Erskine  was  retained  as  counsel 
for  the  admiral — a  circumstance 
owing  to  the  ignorance  which  the 
counsel  (Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr. 
Lee)  who  were  originally  engaged, 
displayed  relative  to  the  sea-phrases, 
without  some  knowledge  of  which 
the  case  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
unintelligible.  The  former,  after¬ 
wards  created  lord  Ashburton,  re¬ 
commended  Mr.  Erskine  as  com¬ 
pletely  qualified  for  the  task,  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  passed  the  former 
part  of  his  life. 

Having  drawn  up  his  defence, 
he  personally  examined  all  the 
admirals  and  captains  of  the 
fleet,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he 
could  substantiate  the  innocence 
of  his  client,  before  the  speech 
which  he  had  written  for  him  was 
read.  For  his  exertions  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  Mr.  Erskine 
received  a  thousand  guineas. 

He  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
best  second  business  in  the  King’s 
Bench.  By  the  phrase  second  bu¬ 
siness,  is  meant  that  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  the  lead  is  not  given 
to  the  counsel  who  are  not  yet 
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arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  silk 
gown,  and  of  a  seat  within  the 
bar  of  the  court ;  hut  an  event 
took  place  which  called  his  talents 
into  activity  on  a  most  memorable 
occasion;  we  allude  to  the  riots 
which  disgraced  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  year  1780.  Every  one 
knows  the  universal  consternation, 
which  at  that  time  agitated  the 
kingdom ;  when  the  security  of 
the  nation  was  threatened  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Capital.  After 
the  suppression  of  these  tumults, 
the  vigilance  of  the  magistracy 
was  exercised  in  directing  the  in¬ 
sulted  justice  of  the  country  against 
the  actors  in  that  dreadful  confla¬ 
gration.  The  part  attributed  to 
lord  George  Gordon  in  these  out¬ 
rages  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Erskine  was  retained  as 
counsel  for  his  Lordship,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr.  Kenyon,  after¬ 
wards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s- 
bench.  The  duty  which  more 
immediately  devolved  on  the  for¬ 
mer,  was  that  of  replying  to  the 
evidence ;  a  duty  which  he  sus¬ 
tained  with  infinite  judgment  and 
spirit.  His  speech  on  this  trial 
abounds  with  many  of  the  most 
finished  graces  of  rhetoric.  It  is 
rapid  and  impetuous ;  and  altoge¬ 
ther  in  that  style  and  character 
which  are  most  impressive  in  judi¬ 
cial  assemblies.  The  exordium  is 
after  the  artificial  method  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  who  never  begin  an  oration 
without  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal 
they  are  addressing,  upon  the  em¬ 
barrassments  and  peril  of  the  func¬ 
tion  they  have  undertaken.  “  I 
stand,”  said  Mr.  Erskine,  “  much 
more  in  need  of  compassion  than 
the  noble  prisoner.  He  rests  se¬ 
cure  in  conscious  innocence,  and 
in  the  assurance  that  his  innocence 
will  suffer  no  danger  in  your  hands. 
But  I  appear  before  you  a  young 


and  inexperienced  advocate ;  little 
conversant  with  courts  of  Crimi¬ 
nal  Justice,  and  sinking  under  the 
dreadful  consciousness  of  that  in¬ 
experience.” 

There  is  perhaps  no  department 
of  his  profession,  in  which  Mr. 
Erskine  reached  higher  excellence 
than  in  commenting  upon  evi¬ 
dence;  and  the  defence  of  lord 
George  Gordon  required  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  these  powers  to  their 
amplest  extent.  Having  delivered 
to  the  jury  the  doctrine  of  high 
treason,  as  it  had  been  established 
by  the  act  of  the  25th  of  Edward 
the  third,  and  as  it  was  expound¬ 
ed  by  the  best  authorities,  he  made 
a  most  dextrous  application  of 
those  rules  to  the  evidence  which 
had  been  adduced.  They  who 
study  this  speech  will  observe, 
with  admiration,  the  subtleties 
with  which  he  abates  the  force  of 
the  testimony  he  is  encountering, 
and  the  artful  eloquence  with 
which  he  exposes  its  defects,  and 
its  contradictions.  “  I  say,  by 
God ,  that  man  is  a  ruffian,  who  on 
such  evidence  as  this,  seeks  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  conclusion  of  guilt !”  was 
his  exclamation,  as  he  was  finish¬ 
ing  this  topic  of  his  defence.  An 
impassioned  mode  of  address,  which, 
although  it  may  find  some  apology 
in  the  perpetual  example  of  Cicero, 
is  not  altogether  suited  to  the  so¬ 
berness  of  English  eloquence.  Of 
this  speech,  the  concluding  sen¬ 
tence  is  truly  pathetic.  We  scarcely 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
best  effort  of  Mr.  Erskine’s  talents ; 
it  does  not,  indeed,  display  the 
minute  beauties  of  cultivated  dic¬ 
tion,  nor  those  grave  remarks  of 
moral  wisdom  with  which  his 
latter  speeches,  in  imitation  of 
Mr.  Burke,  are  pregnant ;  but, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  it  was  delivered. 
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it  is  a  most  astonishing  effort  of 
vigorous  and  polished  intellect. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1783,  Mr. 
Erskine  received  the  honour  of  a 
silk  gown.  His  Majesty’s  patent 
of  precedence  being  conferred  upon 
him,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  venerable  lord  Mans¬ 
field.  His  professional  labours 
were  now  considerably  augmented, 
and  he  succeeded  to  that  place 
which  had  been  so  long  occupied 
by  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards  lord 
Ashburton. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within 
the  space  allotted  to  this  article,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  causes 
pleaded  by  Mr.  Erskine.  It  has 
been  said,  that  he  who  looks  for  a 
perfect  model  of  the  style  of  Mr. 
Erskine,  must  examine  his  speech 
on  the  trial  of  Stockdale.  When 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings 
were  published  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  Mr.  Logan,  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
a  friend  of  the  governor  general, 
wrote  a  tract,  in  which  those 
charges  were  investigated  with 
some  acrimony,  but  with  consider¬ 
able  warmth  and  vigour ;  so  that 
the  pamphlet  being  considered  as 
libellous  by  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  a  criminal  information  was 
filed  by  the  attorney-general  against 
Stockdale,  the  publisher.  In  the 
course  of  his  defence,  Mr.  Erskine 
urged  many  collateral  topics  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  style 
of  fervid  and  ornamental  elo¬ 
quence. 

Mr.  Erskine,  for  a  few  years, 
travelled  the  home  circuit,  but  his 
rapidly  increasing  eminence  soon 
withdrew  him  from  that  sphere. 
This  was  owing  to  the  numerous 
special  retainers  which  poured  in 
on  him  from  all  parts.  These 
were  endorsed,  each  with  a  fee  of 
300  guineas,  and  during  his  pro¬ 


fessional  career  Mr.  E.  had,  on  an 
average,  not  less  than  a  dozen  in  a 
year.  On  these  occasions  Mr.  E. 
never  failed  to  earn  meritoriously 
the  large  remuneration  which  was 
paid  to  him.  His  vanity  and  am¬ 
bition  conduced  to  this  effect,  as 
well  as  his  sense  of  duty.  It  was 
necessary  that  his  exertions  should 
correspond  with  the  high  expecta¬ 
tions  formed  in  each  instance  of 
a  special  counsel,  and  that  counsel, 
Mr.  Erskine.  Accordingly  he  not 
only  made  himself  a  perfect  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  client’s  case,  but  he  brought 
to  his  service  the  full  measure  of 
his  zealous  feeling,  and  the  perfect 
exercise  of  his  brilliant  talents. 
He  condescended  even  to  have 
recourse  to  little  artifices,  pardon¬ 
able  in  themselves,  to  aid  the 
illusion.  He  examined  the  court 
the  night  before  the  trial,  in  or¬ 
der  to  select  the  most  advantageous 
place  for  addressing  the  jury,  and 
when  the  cause  was  called  on,  the 
court  and  audience  were  usually 
kept  waiting  in  anxious  suspense 
a  few  minutes  before  the  celebrated 
stranger  made  his  appearance,  and 
when  at  length  he  gratified  their 
impatience,  a  particularly  neat  wig, 
and  a  pair  of  new  gloves  distin¬ 
guished  and  embellished  his  person 
beyond  the  more  ordinary  costume 
of  the  barristers  of  the  circuit.  On 
these  occasions,  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  superior  abilities,  or 
the  better  fortune  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
is  perhaps  doubtful  (but  in  many 
instances  certainly  the  former  was 
the  prevailing  cause  of  the  event), 
he  was  almost  uniformly  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Mr.  Erskine’s  eloquence  was 
altogether  different  from  any  thing 
that  had  been  witnessed  before  his 
time,  and  assuredly  he  has  left  no 
competitor  behind  him.  He  could 
not  display  the  peculiar  energy  of 
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law,  invigorated  as  it  was  by  a 
Latinised  phraseology,  and  a  pro¬ 
nunciation  slightly  tinctured  with 
a  northern  burr :  he  had  not  the 
coarse  humour  of  Mingay ;  the 
tormenting  pertinacity  of  Gibbs ; 
or  the  interrogative  astuteness  of 
Garrow,  but  he  possessed  an  opu¬ 
lence  of  imagination,  a  fertility  of 
fancy,  a  power  of  commanding  at 
the  instant  all  the  resources  of  his 
mind,  and  a  dexterity  in  applying 
them,  which  the  whole  united  bar 
of  England  could  not  equal.  He 
was  successful  with  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  excellence  on  all 
subjects,  in  dry  legal  argumenta¬ 
tion  and  in  Nisi  Prius  popular 
orations  ;  and  when  before  a  jury, 
his  merit  shone  no  less  in  plain 
matter-of-fact  business,  in  commer¬ 
cial  and  navigation  causes  at  Guild¬ 
hall,  than  on  occasions  when  it 
was  necessary  to  make  appeals  to 
the  passions,  when  adultery,  se¬ 
duction,  or  insanity,  formed  the 
subject  of  damages,  or  the  matter 
of  inquiry.  The  latter  unques¬ 
tionably  con  stituted  the  more  shewy 
and  imposing  exhibitions  of  talent, 
and  in  these  the  palm  of  unrivalled 
excellence  was  awarded  to  him; 
but  Mr.  Erskine’s  judgment,  in  the 
conduct  of  a  cause,  was  at  least 
equal  to  his  other  merits,  and  on 
common  occasions  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  holding 
briefs  had  no  less  reason  to  admire 
his  prudence  in  what  he  did  not 
say,  as  the  bye-standers  had  to 
extol  his  ingenuity  in  what  he 
did.  To  these  more  intellectual 
qualifications,  Mr.  E.  added  the 
not  less  useful  advantages  of  per¬ 
son,  countenance,  and  voice.  His 
features  were  good,  and  capable 
of  infinite  variety  of  expression; 
the  whole  animated  and  intelligent 
at  all  times,  and  occasionally  lighted 
up  and  beaming  with  a  sweetness 


which  we  never  saw  in  equal  per¬ 
fection  in  any  other  human  face. 
His  manner  set  off  the  whole. 
The  clear  melodious  tones  of  his 
voice  were  nicely,  and  almost 
scientifically,  modulated  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  accompanied 
by  action  most  inimitably  graceful ; 
such  as  those  who  have  not  seen 
it,  can  form  no  notion  of  it  from  the 
stiff  attitudes  and  boisterous  ges- 
tutes  of  the  degenerate  performers 
of  the  present  day.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  his  demeanour 
was  uniformly  respectful  to  the 
bench,  and  kind  and  courteous  to 
his  brethren  at  the  bar.  During 
his  twenty-eight  years  practice,  he 
was  never  known,  but  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  to  say  a  rude  or  harsh  word 
to  any  gentleman  opposed  to  him 
in  a  cause,  and  on  that  single  oc¬ 
casion  he  made  ample  amends  by 
a  voluntary  and  instantaneous 
apology.  In  truth  he  was  as  much 
beloved  in  Westminster  Hall,  as 
he  was  admired  in  the  world,  the 
first  in  popularity  at  home,  as  the 
foremost  in  fame  abroad. 

In  1783  Mr.  Erskine  was  elected 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  Ports¬ 
mouth,  but  his  success  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  splendor  of 
his  professional  reputation.  He 
was  overpowered  by  the  command¬ 
ing  tones,  the  sarcastic  invective, 
and  the  cutting  irony  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
In  politics  a  follower  of  Mr.  Fox, 
and  a  disciple  of  the  Whig  school, 
he  naturally  became  what  is  called 
a  constitutional  lawyer,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  cheaply  gained,  and  not  a 
legitimate  object  of  Mr.  E’s.  am¬ 
bition.  Hence  his  exertions  in  the 
dean  of  St.  Asaph’s  case,  and  his 
advocating  the  causes  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  persons  prosecuted  for 
sedition  by  government.  His  de¬ 
fence  of  Paine,  however,  occasioned 
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his  sudden  dismission  from  the 
office  he  held  as  attorney-general 
to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  but  he 
was  in  1802  restored  to  the  rank 
of  attorney-general  to  the  prince, 
and  subsequently  appointed  to  the 
dignity  of  Chancellor  to  his  royal 
highness,  and  keeper  of  the  seals 
for  the  duchy  of  Cornwall. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  events 
in  Erskine’s  professional  life  was 
the  part  cast  upon  him,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr.  (afterwards  sir 
V.)  Gibbs,  in  the  State  Trials,  in 
the  year  179L  The  accused  per¬ 
sons  looked  up  to  Mr.  Erskine  as 
their  instrument  of  safety  ;  and 
he  managed  their  several  defences 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  ren¬ 
dered  him  insensible  to  the  fatigues 
of  a  long  and  continued  exer¬ 
tion. 

In  1804  he  accepted  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  corps  of  Volunteers, 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Law 
Association. 

A  great  change  in  the  political 
hemisphere  having  taken  place, 
converted  the  eloquent  advocate 
into  a  judge,  and  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  subject  of  this  me¬ 
moir  was  sworn  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  created  a  baron  (Feb. 
7,  1 806)  by  the  title  of  lord  Er¬ 
skine,  of  Rostormel  Castle  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  entrusted  with  the  great 
seal  as  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain. 

Lord  Erskine’s  judicial  life  was 
much  too  short  to  afford  a  fair  test 
of  his  qualification  for  the  high 
and  important  station  of  lord-chan¬ 
cellor.  He  succeeded  to  that  office 
under  many  disadvantages.  Of 
these  it  was  no  slight  one,  that  he 
superseded  an  eminent  lawyer  then 
in' the  prime  of  his  life,  whose  whole 
professional  existence  had  been 
passed  in  courts  of  equity,  (with  a 
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short  interval  when  he  was  chief- 
justice  of  the  Common  pleas),  and 
whose  extraordinary  attainments 
are  acknowledged  by  the  very  op¬ 
ponents  who  arraign  the  mode  in 
which  he  uses  them.  It  is  a  curious 
part  indeed  of  lord  Eldon’s  history, 
that  while  there  are  those,  who 
from  party  motives  are  bold  enough 
to  dispute  his  fitness  for  holding 
the  great  seal,  there  is  not  one  per¬ 
son  who  can  summon  courage 
enough  to  deny,  that  he  is  the 
greatest  lawyer  of  the  day;  that 
he  boasts  in  an  eminent  degree  pro¬ 
fessional  erudition,  a  vigorous  and 
active  intellect,  and  unremitting 
diligence,  most  laborious  habits  of 
investigation,  and  unimpeachable 
integrity.  It  was  lord  Erskine’s 
misfortune  to  come  after  this  learned 
personage,  and  to  have  practised 
only  in  courts  of  common  law,  the 
greatest  experience  in  which  gives 
no  insight  into  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  principles.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  no  dispa¬ 
ragement  to  lord  Erskine  to  say, 
that  he  was  not  equal  to  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  But  in  this  station  his 
quickness  and  readiness  in  catching 
points  and  adopting  instruction 
were  conspicuously  signal.  With¬ 
out  the  assistance  which  he  derived 
from  the  learned  bar  of  the  court, 
lord  E.  certainly  could  not  have 
administered  the  business ;  but 
with  the  information  which  that 
assistance  gave  him,  he  secured 
himself  at  least  against  gross  error, 
if  he  did  not  distinguish  himself 
by  new  and  original  exposition. 
In  one  transaction  lord  Erskine’s 
chancellorship  was  marked  by  his 
abandoning  as  a  judge  the  opinions 
which  he  had  strenuously  main¬ 
tained  as  a  counsel.  In  the  ear¬ 
liest  part  of  his  life  he  had  in¬ 
veighed  with  some  vehemence 
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against  the  summary  process  of  at¬ 
tachment  exercised  by  the  courts,  as 
contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  as  depriving  the  party  of 
trial  by  jury.  But  in  the  case  of  ex 
parte  Jones ,  reported  in  Vesey,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  237*  it  happened  to  him  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  himself 
committing  a  printer  to  prison  for 
a  contempt  in  publishing  a  pam¬ 
phlet  defaming  the  proceedings  of 
the  court. 

In  the  early  part  of  1807,  the 
short-lived  administration  of  lord 
Grenville  broke  up,  and  lord 
Erskine,  after  his  retirement  from 
office,  took  for  a  long  time  but  little 
part  in  public  concerns.  His  present 
majesty  with  whom  he  had  always 
been  a  personal  favourite,  invested 
him,  soon  after  he  became  regent, 
with  the  order  of  the  thistle.  Gra¬ 
titude  for  this  favour,  as  well  as 
other  considerations,  perhaps,  kept 
lord  E.  from  active  opposition 
until  the  unfortunate  business  of 
the  late  Queen,  when  after  a  little 
vacillation  in  the  outset,  he  ulti¬ 
mately  took  a  decided  part  against 
his  royal  patron. 

In  the  interval  of  leisure  he 
published  two  volumes  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  romance,  and  recently  some 
pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  Greeks. 
These  publications  added  nothing 
to  his  former  reputation.  His  last 
literary  production  was  a  poem 
humanely  written  in  favour  of  the 
poor  rooks,  so  unmercifully  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  farmers.  It  appeared  in 
the  Literary  Gazette. 

His  lordship  married  March  29, 
1770,  Frances  daughter  of  Daniel 
Moore,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Great 
Marlow,  who  died  Dec.  26,  1805, 
and  by  whom  he  had  issue  five 
daughters  and  three  sons.  Late  in 
life,  he  married  a  woman  with 
whom  he  had  long  cohabited,  and 
was  scarcely  married,  when  he 


sought  (but  unsuccessfully)  a 
divorce.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
titles  and  estates  by  David  Mon¬ 
tague  his  eldest  son,  married  Jan. 
1800,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of 
general  Cadwallader  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  North  America. 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  at  Almondell,  near  Edinburgh, 
the  seat  of  his  nephew,  Henry 
Erskine,  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
chest,  aged  75.  He  had  been 
twice  before  ill  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  which  proved  fatal  to  him 
— in  1807  and  1819*  His  recovery 
at  the  last  of  these  periods  was 
deemed  impossible,  but  his  strength 
of  constitution,  saved  him  then 
against  the  expectation  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  from 
Almondell,  and  interred  in  the 
ancient  family  vault  at  Uphall 
church.  The  funeral  was  private, 
the  body  being  conveyed  in  a 
hearse  drawn  by  six  horses,  which 
was  followed  only  by  the  family 
carriages,  and  those  of  a  few  pri¬ 
vate  friends. 

His  principal  publications  were 
as  follow 

1.  Arguments  on  the  Right  of 
Juries,  in  the  cause  of  the  dean  of 
St.  Asaph,  in  the  court'  of  King’s- 
bench.  London,  1791*  8vo. — 2. 
The  whole  Proceedings  on  a  Trial 
of  an  information  ex-officio  by  the 
attorney-general  against  John 
Stockdale  for  a  supposed  libel  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
court  of  King’s-bench  before  lord 
Kenyon.  To  which  is  subjoined 
an  Argument  in  support  of  the 
Right  of  Juries.  1791*  8vo.~— 3. 
Speech  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 
London,  1796.  8vo. — 4.  Speech  in 
Defence  of  Thomas  Hardy  and 
John  Horne  Tooke,  Esq.  tried  on 
a  charge  of  High  Treason.  Lon¬ 
don,  1795.  8 vo.«— 5.  Speeches  of 
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the  honourable  T.  Erskine  and  J. 
Kyd,  Esq.  on  the  trial  of  T.  Wil¬ 
liams,  for  publishing  Payne’s  Age 
of  Reason ;  with  lord  Kenyon’s 
charge  to  the  jury.  London,  1797* 
8  vo. — 6.  A  view  of  the  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  the  present  War 
with  France.  London,  1797*  8vo. 
This  pamphlet  had  an  unprecedent¬ 
ed  sale,  there  being  no  less  than 
forty-eight  editions  of  it  printed 
within  a  few  months  after  its  publi¬ 
cation. — 7*  Substance  of  his  Speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
motion  for  an  Address  to  the 
Throne,  approving  of  the  refusal 
of  ministers  to  treat  with  the 


Biographical  Memoir  of 

On  March  15,  in  the  present 
year,  at  Rochetts,  near  Brentwood, 
in  his  89th  year,  died  John  Jervis, 
Earl  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Spain,  viscount  St.  Vincent 
of  Meaford,  county  of  Stafford, 
and  baron  Jervis  of  Meaford, 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  G.C.B.  and 
K.T.S.  F.R.S.  general  of  the  royal 
marines,  an  elder  brother  of  the 
Trinity-house,  and  one  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state  for  the  prince  of  Wales 
in  Cornwall. 

He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family  in 
Staffordshire,  was  the  second  and 
youngest  son  of  Swynfen  Jervis, 
Esq.  barrister-at-law,  counsel  to 
the  board  of  Admiralty,  and  audi¬ 
tor  of  Greenwich  hospital ;  and 
his  mother  was  the  sister  of  sir 
Thomas  Parker,  lord-chief-baron 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  born 
at  Meaford-hail,  Jan.  9?  1734 
(O.  S.)  He  imbibed  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  education  at  the  gram¬ 
mar-school  of  Burton-upon-Trent, 
which  at  the  age  of  ten  years  he 
quitted,  and  entered  the  navy,  a 
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French  Republic.  London,  1800’ 
8vo. — 8.  An  Explanation  of  all 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  relative  to 
the  Volunteer  Corps.  London, 
1803 — 9*  Speech  on  Malicious 
and  Wanton  Cruelty  to  Animals 
1809-  8 vo. — 10.  The  speeches  of 
the  honourable  T.  Erskine,  when 
at  the  bar,  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and 
against  Constructive  Treason.  Col¬ 
lected  by  James  Ridgeway.  Lon¬ 
don,  1810.  3  vols.  8vo. — 11 

Speeches  when  at  the  Bar  on  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  subjects.  1812.  8vo.— 
12  Armata,  1821. 


the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent. 

service  in  which  he  was  probably 
induced  to  enter,  from  his  father’s 
situation  in  the  admiralty. 

He  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  naval  instruction  under  the 
gallant  lord  Hawke,  and  having 
been  rated  a  midshipman  about 
1748-9  he  served  in  that  capacity 
on  board  the  Gloucester  of  50  guns, 
on  the  Jamaica  station. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1755, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant ;  and,  in  the  ensuing 
war,  he  was  employed  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  Quebec.  Soon  after 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
commander  ;  and  having  returned 
to  Europe,  proceeded,  not  long 
afterwards,  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  appointed  captain  of  the 
Experiment,  a  post  ship  of  twenty 
guns,  during  the  indisposition  of 
sir  John  Strachan.  While  this 
temporary  promotion  lasted,  he  fell 
in  with  and  encountered  a  large 
Xebec  trader,  under  Moorish 
colours,  manned  by  Frenchmen, 
mounting  twenty-six  guns,' besides 
swivels  and  pateratoes,  and  with 
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a  crew  three  times  as  numerous  as 
the  Experiment.  After  a  furious 
hut  short  conflict,  the  enemy  was 
so  disabled  as  to  he  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  a  light  and  favour¬ 
able  breeze  of  wind,  to  escape  from 
her  opponent,  and  secure  herself 
by  flight. 

Captain  Jervis  soon  after  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  continued 
to  command  the  Albany  sloop  until 
the  11th  of  October,  17fi0,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain  in  the  Gosport  of  40 
guns,  in  which  ship  he  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  afforded  little  opportu¬ 
nity  for  exertion.  From  this 
period  until  17^9^  no  event  of  im¬ 
portance  occurred ;  but  at  that 
period  captain  Jervis’s  services  were 
again  called  for,  and  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Alarm  frigate  of  22 
guns.  His  orders  were  to  go  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where,  in  1770, 
being  at  Villa  Franca,  he  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  the  Due  de 
Chablais,  brother  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia. 

Returning  to  England  in  1774, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Foudroy- 
ant,  of  84  guns,  which  being 
ordered  to  join  the  fleet  equipped 
for  channel  service,  became  the 
admiral’s  ship,  and  our  officer  was 
selected  by  admiral  Keppel  to  be 
one  of  his  captains. 

In  the  memorable  engagements 
between  the  French  and  British 
fleets,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
July,  1778,  his  lordship  com¬ 
manded  the  Foudroyant,  which 
was  the  next  ship  to  the  Victory, 
and  as  closely  engaged  and  as  much 
disabled  as  any  ship  in  the  fleet. 

On  the  trials  which  followed 
the  unlucky  difference  and  misun¬ 
derstanding  between  admirals  Kep¬ 
pel  and  Palliser,  captain  Jervis 
gave  his  evidence  with  candour  and 


impartiality,  and  spoke  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  of  his  superior  of¬ 
ficer  : 

“  That  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  English  fleet  was  in  sight 
of  the  French  fleet,  he  displayed 
the  greatest  naval  skill  and  ability, 
and  the  boldest  enterprize  upon 
the  27th  of  July ;  which,  with  the 
promptitude  of  sir  Robert  Har- 
land,  will  be  subjects  of  my  admi¬ 
ration  and  imitation  as  long  as  I' 
live.” 

From  the  evidence  given  upon 
this  trial,  it  appears,  that  the 
Foudroyant,  which  had  got  into 
her  station  about  three,  and  never 
left  it  till  four  the  next  morning, 
was  very  closely  engaged,  and  in 
a  most  disabled  state.  Her  main¬ 
mast  had  received  a  shot  very  near 
through  the  head  and  lodged  in  the 
cheek,  which  passed  through  the 
heart  of  the  mast,  and  several  other 
shot  in  different  places ;  her  fore¬ 
mast  had  also  received  several  shot; 
a  large  excavation  had  been  made 
in  her  bowsprit  near  the  centre  ; 
the  fore-topmast  was  so  disabled 
that  it  was  obliged  to  be  reefed, 
and  the  mizen  was  totally  disabled  ; 
every  hope  of  her  running-rigging 
cut,  and  her  shrouds  demolished ; 
no  braces  or  bowlines  left  and 
scarcely  any  haulyards  :  fore-stay, 
spring-stay,  and  topsail-ties,  and 
the  foot-rope  of  the  fore-topsail, 
shot  away  ;  her  sails  also  were 
very  much  shattered. 

In  this  most  disabled  state,  the 
Foudroyant  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  chase,  but  kept  her  station  next 
the  Victory,  as  far  to  windward  as 
possible.  “  I  was  covetous  of 
wind”  said  this  brave  officer,  “  be¬ 
cause,  disabled  as  I  then  was,  I 
conceived  the  advantage  of  the 
wind  could  only  carry  me  again 
into  action.” 

He  had  not  had  any  opportunity 
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for  some  time  to  signalize  his  valour 
and  conduct ;  but  in  April  1782 
fortune  was  more  favourable  to 
him,  and  being  part  of  Admiral 
Barrington’s  squadron,  he  engaged 
and  took  the  Pegase  of  74  guns 
and  700  men,  in  a  close  action. 

In  this  engagement  Captain  Jer¬ 
vis  received  a  wound,  occasioned 
by  a  splinter  which  struck  him  on 
the  temple,  and  so  severely  affect¬ 
ed  him  as  to  endanger  his  eye¬ 
sight.  On  the  29th  of  May  fol¬ 
lowing,  he  was  invested  with  the 
honourable  order  of  the  Bath.  In 
November  following,  he  attended 
lord  Howe  in  his  gallant  relief 
of  Gibraltar,  then  blocked  up  by 
nearly  50  of  the  enemies  ships  of 
the  line. 

On  the  return  of  the  fleet,  sir 
John  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
commodore,  and  hoisted  his  broad 
pendant  on  board  the  Salisbury,  of 
50  guns,  and  was  about  to  be  again 
actively  employed  in  a  secret  ex¬ 
pedition,  when  a  sudden  cessation 
of  hostilities  taking  place,  a  stop 
was  put,  for  the  present,  to  all 
naval  exertions. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1783,  he 
was  married  to  his  first  cousin 
Martha,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parker,  but  by  whom 
(who  died  Feb.  8,  181 6)  he  had 
no  issue. 

At  the  general  election  in  1784 
he  was  chosen  M.  P.  for  Yarmouth, 
and  diligently  attended  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  duty.  On  the  24th  of 
September,  1787,  he  was  advanc¬ 
ed  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  of 
the  Blue ;  and  on  the  21st  of 
September  1 700,  to  the  same  rank 
in  the  white  squadron.  A  dispute 
with  the  court  of  Spain  relative  to 
Nootka  Sound  making  a  rupture 
probable,  a  formidable  armament 
was  equipped,  and  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  given  to  admiral  Barrington. 


On  this  occasion.  Sir  John  readily 
accepted  the  honourable  station  of 
captain  of  the  fleet,  under  his  old 
friend  and  commander.  But  the 
impending  storm  dispersing,  ad¬ 
miral  Barrington  struck  his  flag  in 
November,  and  sir  John  hoisted 
his  own  proper  flag  on  board  the 
Barfleur,  which  had  in  the  first 
instance  been  appointed  for  the 
commander-in-chief;  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  peace  continuing,  sir 
John  soon  followed  the  example  of 
his  superior  officer.  In  May  he 
was  chosen  M.  P.  for  Chipping 
Wycombe. 

In  February,  1794,  he  accepted 
the  command  of  a  squadron  equip¬ 
ped  for  the  West  Indies,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  sir  Charles  Grey,  and 
destined  to  act  against  the  French 
possessions  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  whole  armament  ren¬ 
dezvoused  at  Barbadoes,  and  ope¬ 
rations  were  immediately  com¬ 
menced  by  an  attack  on  Martinico, 
which  fell  after  a  short  but  vigor¬ 
ous  contest  on  the  26th  of  March ; 
and  this  event  proved  the  prelude 
to  a  speedy  reduction  of  St.  Lucia 
and  Guadaloupe.  This  success 
was  afterwards  abated,  by  a  petty 
armament  of  about  1500  troops, 
in  four  ships  of  war,  and  five  trans¬ 
ports,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  commanders,  and  landing  at 
and  retaking  the  island  of  Guada¬ 
loupe. 

Though  calumny  was  very  active 
in  examining  the  conduct  of  the 
two  commanders,  nothing  to  their 
discredit  appeared;  on  the  contrary 
it  was  proved  they  had  conducted 
themselves,  in  difficult  circum¬ 
stances,  with  propriety  and  even 
delicacy,  in  the  matter  inquired 
after.  The  thanks  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  voted  to  both, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  City  of  London  was 
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conferred  in  gold  boxes.  But  the 
great  exploit  of  his  life  was  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  which  will  for  ever  stand  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  naval  annals  of  Great 
Britain.  This  memorable  action 
took  place  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1797*  The  British  fleet,  under 
sir  John  Jervis,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  fifteen  sail  of  the  line. 
The  Spanish  fleet  consisted  of 
twenty  seven  sail  of  the  line; 
one  of  which  was  a  four  decker, 
carrying  136  guns,  and  was  the 
largest  ship  in  the  world ;  six 
were  three  deckers,  of  112  guns 
each:  two  of  84  guns ;  and  eighteen 
of  74  guns.  This  fleet  was  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Cordova, 
on  its  way  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  French  fleet,  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  Ireland,  then  in  a 
rebellious  and  distracted  state. 
The  moment  was  most  critical  and 
important.  The  responsibility  at¬ 
tached  to  encountering  the  enemy 
with  such  a  disparity  of  force, 
would  have  justified  the  bravest 
man  in  declining  such  a  contest. 
But  sir  John  Jervis,  confident  in 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Nel¬ 
sons,  the  Collingwoods,  the  Trow¬ 
bridges,  and  the  heroes  he  com¬ 
manded,  seized  with  his  character¬ 
istic  promptitude  the  brilliant 
opportunity,  and  in  a  battle  which, 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
planned  and  executed,  can  never  be 
surpassed — he  gained  a  most  im¬ 
portant  and  decisive  victory.  The 
Salvador  del  Mundo,  and  the  San 
Josef,  of  112  guns  each  ;  the  San 
Nicholas  of  84,  and  the  San  Isidro 
of  74  guns,  were  taken  ;  the  rest, 
many  of  them  absolute  wrecks, 
(particularly  the  136  gun  ship. 


which  was  fought  by  Nelson  with 
a  74,)  took  shelter  in  Cadiz,  and 
were  there  blockaded  by  the  gal¬ 
lant  admiraL  From  the  excellent 
skill  and  discipline  of  the  British 
fleet,  the  fire  of  our  ships  was 
superior  to  that  of  their  opponents, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  or  six  to 
one.  The  Cullodqn,  captain 
Trowbridge,  expended  170  barrels 
of  powder;  the  Captain,  commo¬ 
dore  Nelson,  146 ;  and  the  Blen¬ 
heim,  Captain  Frederick,  180  bar¬ 
rels.  Soon  after  this.  Sir  John 
Jervis  was  created  a  peer,  by  the 
title  of  baron  Jervis,  of  Meaford, 
and  viscount  and  earl  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent.  The  earldom  has  become 
extinct,  but  the  titles  of  baron 
Jervis,  and  viscount  St.  Vincent 
have  descended  to  his  lordship’s 
nephew,  Edward  Jervis  Ricketts, 
Esq.  of  Meaford,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford.  He  had  also  a  pension 
granted  him  of  three  thousand 
a-year.  During  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Addington,  lord  St. 
Vincent  held  the  place  of  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and,  as 
usual,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  ordered  the  surplus  stores  to 
be  sold.  For  this,  upon  the  renew¬ 
al  of  the  war,  charge  was  brought 
against  him  of  leaving  the  navy 
not  properly  supplied  with  stores. 
The  charge  ought  rather  to  have 
been  brought  against  the  minister, 
who  should  have  made  his  warlike 
intentions  known.  He  retired 
from  the  Admiralty  in  1805,  and 
for  some  time  commanded  the 
channel  fleet.  In  political  life 
his  lordship  generally  voted  against 
ministerial  measures,  many  of 
which  he  was  expected  profession¬ 
ally  to  support. 
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Biographical  Memoir  of  Charles  Grant,  Esq. 


The  late  Charles  Grant,  Esq. 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  the  year 
1 746.  By  the  decease  of  his  father, 
who  fell  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Culloden,  a  very  few  hours  after 
the  birth  of  this  son,  the  care  of 
his  infancy  and  youth  devolved 
upon  an  uncle,  at  whose  expense 
he  received  a  good  education  in  the 
town  of  Elgin. 

In  the  year  1J67  Mr.  Grant 
proceeded  to  India  in  a  military 
capacity ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there, 
he  was  taken  into  the  employment, 
and  under  the  immediate  patronage, 
of  Mr.  Richard  Becher,  a  member 
of  the  Bengal  council.  In  1770 
he  re-visited  his  native  country, 
where  he  united  himself  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
F razer,  who  survived  him.  Having, 
while  in  England,  obtained  the 
promise  of  an  appointment,  as  a 
writer  on  the  Bengal  establishment, 
he  re-embarked  for  India  in  May 
1772,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  her 
mother  and  sister,  and  lieutenant 
Ferguson,  a  friend  of  the  family. 
The  party  took  their  passage  in 
the  ship  Vansittart,  captain  Young, 
destined  first  to  Bombay,  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  Calcutta, 
where,  on  his  arrival,  he  received 
his  appointment,  which  is  dated  the 
27th  of  November,  1772.  In  the 
course  of  this  voyage  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  the  Rev.  Christian 
Frederick  Swartz,  a  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary,  with  whom  he  maintained 
a  correspondence  till  the  decease  of 
the  latter  *.  During  the  same 


*  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Swartz,  who 
had  rendered  important  services  to  the 
East  India  Company,  Mr.  Grant  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Court  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  them  by  the  erection. 


voyage,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  present  at  the  sudden  death  of 
his  friend  Ferguson,  who  was 
killed,  while  on  shore  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  an  encounter 
with  captain  Roche  t,  also  a  pas¬ 
senger  in  the  Vansittart. 

Almost  immediately  after  Mr. 
Grant’s  arrival  at  Calcutta,  on  the 
2 3rd  of  June,  1773,  he  was  pro¬ 


of  a  memorial  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  at 
Fort  St.  George,  at  the  public  expence. 
This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the 
monument  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

*J*  It’afterwards  appeared,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  a  dispute  had 
taken  place  between  captain  Roche  and 
lieutenant  Ferguson ;  that  the  feud  had 
been  so  violent  as  to  induce  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  more  than  once  to  seek  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  their  difference  at  the  sword’s 
point ;  that  from  doing  this  they  were 
several  times  prevented  by  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  friends  ;  that  at  length,  while 
the  parties  were  on  shore  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  at  a  public  tavern  or 
hotel,  being  then  under  the  influence  of 
strongly-excited  feeling,  if  not  of  wine, 
they  quitted  a  coffee-room  together, 
armed,  without  attendants,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  night ;  that  Mr.  Grant  per¬ 
ceiving  his  friend  withdraw,  followed 
him,  and  overtook  him  in  the  public 
street,  only  in  time  to  see  him  fall, 
pierced  through  the  heart  by  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  and  to  hear  his  last  convulsive 
inarticulate  sobs.  At  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Grant,  this  transaction  underwent 
an  immediate  investigation  at  the  Cape, 
where  Captain  Roche  was  acquitted  by 
the  Dutch  authorities  ;  but  a  fresh  ap¬ 
plication  for  justice  was  made  at  Bombay, 
and  Roche  was  there  imprisoned  by  the 
government,  and  sent  under  duresse  to 
England,  accompanied  by  a  memorial 
from  Mr.  Grant  to  the  court  of  Directors, 
with  other  documents.  The  cause  was 
finally  referred  to  his  majesty  in  council, 
and  was  the  subject  of  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  at  home  in  the  year  1775,  both 
in  the  public  prints  and  separate  pam¬ 
phlets. 
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moted  to  the  rank  of  factor,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  office  he  held  for  upwards 
of  eight  years,  performing  its 
duties  with  exemplary  industry 
and  ability. 

In  1781,  the  Bengal  government 
relieved  him  from  his  secretaryship, 
and  stationed  him  as  the  company’s 
commercial  resident,  in  charge  of 
their  valuable  silk  factory  at  Malda, 
a  town  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  venerable  and  stu¬ 
pendous  ruins  of  the  once  magni¬ 
ficent  city  of  Gour,*  the  ancient 
capital  of  Bengal. 

In  June  1784,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  senior  merchant,  and,  in 
February  1787j  was  summoned  to 
Calcutta,  that  he  might  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  seat  and  office  of 
fourth  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  conferred  on  him  by  lord 
Cornwallis,  in  consideration  of  his 
distinguished  abilities  and  approved 
integrity.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  trade  with  India 
was  at  this  time  the  Company’s 
chief  concern  and  exclusive  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  that  the  board  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  in  correspondence  with  the 
court  at  home,  had  the  general 
management  of  the  Company’s  com¬ 
mercial  interests.  While  his  con¬ 
duct  as  a  member  of  this  board 
added  much  to  his  reputation  with 
the  government,  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office  considerably 
increased  his  commercial  experience 
and  general  knowledge.  But  in 
less  than  three  years  after  he  had 


*  Mr.  Grant  many  years  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England  introduced  to  the  court, 
views  and  plans  of  these  stupendous 
ruins,  by  a  young  officer,  which  have 
since  been  published  under  the  court’s 
patronage,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author’s 
widow. 

Vol,  LXV, 


received  this  appointment,  the  im¬ 
paired  health  of  his  family  com¬ 
pelled  him  suddenly  to  quit  India, 
and  return  to  England.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  had  held  frequent 
communications  with  Mr.  Grant, 
and  entertained  the  highest  regard 
for  him,  when  solicited  to  allow 
him  to  quit  the  presidency,  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  at  the  necessity 
which  deprived  government  of  his 
services,  considered  as  they  were 
by  his  lordship  so  essential  to  the 
proper  executive  management  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  the 
Company,  that  he  would  in  any  case 
not  of  the  most  extreme  urgency, 
have  requested  him  to  continue. 
But  this  being  impracticable,  his 
return  to  England  was  accompanied 
by  unusually  strong  expressions  of 
the  high  satisfaction  with  which 
the  government  regarded  his 
zealous  and  faithful  services  in  the 
commercial  department.* 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  Mr. 
Grant’s  character,  while  in  India, 
appears  to  have  been  a  solicitude 
to  uphold,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  both  by  his  example  and 
influence,  the  public  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  In  this  cause  his  zeal 
upon  some  occasions  surpassed  that 
of  his  cotemporaries.  He  not  only 
contributed  liberally  towards  the 
re-building  f  of  St.  John’s  church, 

*  One  proof  which  Mr.  Grant  had 
given  of  his  integrity  while  in  India  was 
the  bringing  to  light  a  series  of  syste¬ 
matic  frauds  upon  his  employers,  the 
continuance  of  which  undetected,  would 
probably  have  ruined  their  interests  in 
one  of  the  most  valuable  staples  of  their 
commerce. 

f  The  Church  originally  constructed 
at  Calcutta  for  the  English  settlers  was 
destroyed  by  a  furious  hurricane  in  the 
night  between  the  11th  and  12th  of 
October  1737 and  from  that  period  till 
the  erection  of  the  Mission  Church  in 
1770,  no  Protestant  place  of  worship 
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in  Calcutta,  but  promoted  it  by- 
active  exertions.  It  is  also  a  fact 
not  generally  known,  and  to  be  re¬ 
corded  to  bis  lasting  honour,  that 
he  redeemed  Bethtephillah,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  mission  church,  from  dese¬ 
cration,  at  a  personal  expense  to 
himself  of  10,000  rupees,  and 
vested  it  in  trust  for  sacred  and 
charitable  purposes  for  ever.* 

After  a  residence  in  India  of, 
altogether,  nearly  twenty  years,  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Grant,  with  his  family, 
re-embarked  at  Calcutta,  on  board 
the  ship  Berrington,  and  arrived  in 
England  in  the  autumn  of  1790* 
His  early  promotion  to  stations  of 
trust  and  emolument,  for  which  he 
had  been  recommended  by  superior 
talent  and  tried  integrity,  had 
enabled  him  to  acquire  a  respectable 
competency  of  fortune ;  and  his 
residence  in  India,  influenced,  as 
he  appears  to  have  been,  during 
the  whole  term  of  it,  by  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  strong  sense  of  the  obliga¬ 

existed  there.  It  was  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  to  erect  a  new  Church  by  private 
subscription,  to  which  Mr.  Grant  con¬ 
tributed  500  rupees,  and  assisted  in  the 
procurement  of  valuable  materials  from 
Gour. 

*  The  Church  or  Chapel  called  Beth¬ 
tephillah,  with  the  schools  and  burying 
ground  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
Protestant  Missionary  I.  Z.  Kiernander, 
in  the  year  1770  for  the  use  of  his  mis¬ 
sion,  was  in  1787  placed  under  seques¬ 
tration  by  the  sheriff'  of  Calcutta  to  an¬ 
swer  for  the  missionary’s  personal  debts. 
To  prevent  the  desecration  and  sale  of 
these  premises,  and  discontinuance  of 
public  worship,  which  must  have  ensued, 
Mr.  Grant  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket 
the  sum  of  10,000  rupees,  being  the 
amount  at  which  they  were  valued,  and 
immediately  placed  them  in  trust  for 
sacred  and  charitable  uses  for  ever,  con¬ 
stituting  Mr.  William  Chambers,  a 
brother  of  sir  Robert  Chambers,  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  one  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Chaplains,  apd  himself,  trus¬ 
tees. 


tions  of  religion,  had  matured  his 
character  to  that  of  a  Christian 
philanthropist,  and  inspired  him 
with  lively  feelings  of  solicitude  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare 
of  the  immense  Mahomedan  and 
Heathen  population  subject  to  the 
British  government.  He  had  in¬ 
stituted  a  close  scrutiny  into  the 
character  of  the  natives,  which  had 
resulted  in  the  formation  and  es¬ 
tablishment  of  opinions  which  go¬ 
verned  his  subsequent  conduct 
upon  occasions  of  great  moral  and 
political  importance.  His  first  em¬ 
ployment,  after  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  was,  to  commit  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  to  paper,  in  a  tract  in- 
titled,  “  Observations  on  the  state 
of  society  among  the  Asiatic  sub¬ 
jects  of  Great  Britain which 
was  written  in  1792,  although  not 
submitted  to  perusal,  out  of  the 
circle  of  his  personal  friends,  till 
1797-  In  that  year  he  laid  it  upon 
the  table  of  the  court  of  directors 
with  an  introductory  letter,  stating 
his  motives  for  so  doing  to  be,  a 
consideration  of  its  relevancy  to 
certain  proposals  for  communica¬ 
ting  Christianity  to  the  natives  of 
India,  by  granting  permission  for 
missionaries  to  proceed  thither, 
which  had  been  repeatedly  pressed 
upon  the  court’s  attention.  This 
paper  will  be  again  adverted  to,  in 
connection  with  the  final  and  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  of  its  author  for  the 
attainment  of  that  object. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1794,  he 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  East 
India  Company  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  proprietors,  not  more 
than  two  months  after  he  had  de¬ 
clared  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
direction.  He  was  at  this  time 
in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  an  excellent  consti¬ 
tution  ;  possessed  of  extensive  ge¬ 
neral  knowledge ;  of  laborious 
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habits  as  a  reader  and  writer,  with 
a  sound  judgment  and  great  firm¬ 
ness,  integrity,  and  benevolence. 

To  attempt  a  detail  of  all  the 
important  measures  connected  with 
the  India  administration,  in  the 
discussion  and  adoption  of  which 
Mr.  Grant  from  this  time  took  an 
active  and  often  a  prominent  part, 
would  be  here  impracticable.  But 
that  a  brief  reference  should  be  made 
to  a  few  of  them,  seems  necessary 
for  the  illustration  of  his  character, 
as  the  attached  and  powerful  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  their  zealous  advocate  in  par¬ 
liament;  and  as  the  indefatigable 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  native 
population  of  British  India. 

The  subject  of  the  greatest 
moment  which  Mr.  Grant  found 
under  the  consideration  of  the 
court  when  he  entered  it,  and 
which  appears  to  have  attracted  his 
earliest  attention,  was  a  question 
respecting  the  freight  paid  by  the 
Company  for  the  hire  of  their  ship¬ 
ping.  This  suggestion  for  an  eco¬ 
nomical  reform  had  been  for  several 
years  before  the  court  of  proprie¬ 
tors,  but  no  effectual  measures  had 
been  determined  upon.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Grant  have  claimed  for  him 
the  credit  of  havingbeen  mainly  in¬ 
strumental  in  effecting  the  salutary 
reform  which  afterwards  took 
place.  The  best  testimony  to  Mr. 
Grant’s  merits  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  change,  is  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  its  enemies,  who,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  at  the  next  election,  made  a 
vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  prevent  his  return  to  the  Di¬ 
rection. 

Upon  other  important  questions 
which  were  agitated  about  this 
time,  particularly  those  respecting 
the  opening  of  the  trade  of  India, 
and  the  prevention  of  an  illicit 
trade,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  by 


persons  conversant  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  Mr.  Grant  strenuously 
and  eloquently  supported  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  rights,  and  rendered  them 
eminent  service. 

Upon  a  question  of  equal  mo¬ 
ment,  and  peculiar  delicacy,  which 
first  came  under  discussion  in  ]  797, 
highly  affecting  the  character  of 
the  directors,  and  thereby  the  vital 
interests  of  the  company,  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Grant  was  as 
honourable  to  himself  as  it  was 
beneficial  to  the  body  of  which  he 
formed  a  part.  This  question  was, 
the  alleged  abuse  of  the  patronage 
of  the  court,  an  imputation  to 
which  it  was  subjected,  by  the 
daily  appearance  of  advertisements 
in  the  public  papers  offering  ap¬ 
pointments  to  India  for  a  valuable 
consideration.  To  prevent  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  such  advertisements, 
the  court,  it  was  found,  possessed 
no  power,  nor  any  means  of  com¬ 
pelling  a  disclosure  of  the  parties, 
who,  there  was  reason  to  fear,  were 
in  some  cases  guilty  of  abusing  the 
kindness  of  its  members.  Yet, 
restrained  as  they  were,  by  legal 
obstacles,  from  either  redressing  or 
preventing  the  daily  wrong  done 
to  their  character,  they  judged  it 
proper  to  use  every  possible  means 
for  their  own  exoneration.  In 
September  1800,  and  in  January 
1801,  the  subject  was  warmly 
taken  up  in  the  general  court; 
and  upon  the  latter  occasion,  in 
particular,  Mr.  Grant,  in  an  argu¬ 
mentative  speech  of  some  length, 
declared  himself  favourable  to  the 
prosecution  of  inquiry  in  every 
possible  way ;  considering  that 
“  the  honour  of  the  coutf,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  the 
state  of  the  subject,  did  require  it.” 
By  the  decision  of  a  ballot,  which 
followed  this  discussion,  a  majority 
of  the  proprietors  of  India  stock 
P*2 
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exonerated  the  court  from  sus¬ 
picion,  while  the  continuance  and 
flagrancy  of  the  grievance  left  the 
public  mind  unsettled  upon  the 
subject.  At  length  an  opportunity 
was  afforded,  by  some  disclosures 
which  were  accidentally  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  royal  highness  the 
commander  in  chief,  in  1809,  of 
effectually  tracing  the  evil  to  its 
source.  Mr.  Grant,  who  had  then 
a  seat  in  the  house,  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  the  court  of  direct- 
tors,  and  joined  his  brother  direct- 
tor,  Mr.  George  Smith,  in  a  request 
that  the  house  would  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject.  The  results 
of  that  investigation,  which  were 
exculpatory  of  the  whole  court, 
did  not  reflect  more  honour  upon 
the  gentlemen  who  had  sought  it, 
than  did  the  high  tone  of  manly 
feeling  and  conscious  purity  with 
which  it  had  been  solicited. 

In  April  1804,  he  was,  for  the 
first  time,  elected  deputy  chairman 
of  the  court  of  directors  ;  the  hon. 
W.  F.  Elphinstone  being  at  the 
same  time  chosen  to  fill  the  chair, 
to  which  Mr.  Grant  succeeded  in 
April  1805.  From  April  1806  to 
April  1807,  he  was  out  of  the  di¬ 
rection  bv  rotation.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  court  in  April  1807, 
he  was  again  elected  deputy  chair¬ 
man,  his  friend  Edward  Parry 
esq.  being  at  the  same  time  chosen 
chairman.  This  arrangement  was 
continued  from  April  1807  to  April 
1809,  when  Mr.  Grant  was  again 
chosen  to  fill  the  chair,  which  he 
held  till  April  1810.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  to  it  in  April  1815,  and 
filled  it  till  April  1816,  making 
altogether  a  period  of  six  years, 
during  which  he  held  the  office  of 
chairman  or  deputy  chairman  of 
the  court. 


Those  only  who  reflect  upon  the 
extent  of  the  British  territories 
and  interests  in  India,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  India  govern¬ 
ment  at  home,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  form  any  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  variety,  importance, 
and  intricacy,  of  the  subjects, 
which,  in  the  course  of  such  a  pro¬ 
tracted  career  of  official  duty,  would 
occupy  the  mind  and  time  of  a 
gentleman  thus  distinguished  by 
the  confidence  of  the  court.  An 
entire  devotion  of  time  and  talents 
is,  in  general,  not  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  discharge  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  duties  of  either  of  these 
responsible  situations. 

Upon  Mr.  Grant’s  elevation  to 
the  chair  in  1804,  he  found  the 
measures  of  lord  Wellesley’s  ad¬ 
ministration  under  review,  of  many 
of  which,  Mr.  Grant  conscientious¬ 
ly  disapproved.  They  had  indeed 
been  characterized  by  great  prowess 
and  gallantry  in  the  field  and 
energy  in  the  council ;  but  such 
splendid  qualities,  in  Mr.  Grant’s 
judgment,  could  not  atone  for 
substantial  wrong,  and  nothing  less 
did  he  impute  to  some  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  in  question ;  nor  did  they 
appear  to  him  to  have  been  bene¬ 
ficial  in  their  results,  as  they  had 
neither  effected  the  pacification  of 
India,  for  which  they  had  been 
undertaken,  nor  improved  the 
Company’s  commerce  and  finances. 
The  first  of  his  lordship’s  military 
enterprises,  the  Mysore  war,  was 
an  exception  ;  this  was  a  contest  to 
which  the  British  government  had 
been  provoked  by  the  treachery  of 
Tippoo  sultan,  and  his  intrigues 
with  the  French.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  as  defensible  in  principle  as 
prosperous  in  its  issue.  But  the 
subsequent  negotiations  with  the 
nabobs  of  the  Carnatic  and  of 
Oude  (both  of  them  old  and  faith¬ 
ful  allies  of  the  British  nation). 
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and  tlie  extinction  by  treaty  of  the 
former’s  power,  and  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  territories  of  the  latter, 
were  measures  which  in  Mr. 
Grant’s  judgment  were  liable  to 
a  strong  objection.  And  the  im¬ 
mediate  confederacy  of  the  Mar- 
hatta  princes  against  the  British 
power,  as  it  appeared  to  be  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  erro¬ 
neous  policy  which  had  been  pur¬ 
sued,  so  it  was  considered  as  call¬ 
ing  for  a  marked  censure  on  those 
acts  of  aggression  which  had  pro¬ 
voked  it.  Such  at  least  were  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Grant,  who,  with 
reference  to  the  system  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Company 
in  India,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
are  domestic,  always  professed 
himself  a  strict  adherent  to  the 
plans  and  principles  of  his  friend 
and  patron  lord  Cornwallis,  whom 
he  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
He  partook  of  that  nobleman’s 
solicitude  for  the  establishment  of 
an  empire  in  India,  founded  rather 
upon  character  (and  particularly 
upon  the  reputation  of  moral  and 
intellectual  superiority)  than  on 
force.  ec  The  character  of  this 
country,”  Mr.  Grant  observed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  one  of 
the  discussions  respecting  Oude, 
“  is  its  dearest  possession,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  character  would 
be  compromised,  if  the  House 
should  not,  with  a  view  to  national 
honour  and  national  justice,  ex¬ 
press  its  disapprobation  of  this 
transaction.” 

In  accordance  with  these  views, 
he  gave  his  support  to  a  resolution, 
submitted  to  the  House  by  the  late 
sir  Phillip  Francis  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1805,  “  That,  to  pursue 
schemes  of  conquest,  and  extension 
of  dominion  in  India,  are  measures 
repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour, 
and  the  policy  of  this  nation.” 


Upon  tliis  proposition  lord  Castle- 
rcagh  moved  the  previous  question ; 
in  reply  to  whom,  Mr.  Grant  first 
fully  vindicated  the  court  of  di¬ 
rectors  from  all  participation  in  the 
political  measures  of  marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley’s  government,  and  then 
voted  in  the  minority  with  sir 
Phillip.  “  The  true  policy  of  the 
British  government  in  India,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Grant,  <f  is  not  to  pur¬ 
sue  conquest  for  the  sake  of  exten¬ 
sion  of  territory.  This  opinion  I 
have  been  led  to  adopt  from  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  effect  of  the  former 
Marhatta  war,  an  event  which  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  debts 
we  have  incurred  there.  Admit¬ 
ting,  therefore,  what  I  consider  to 
be  due  to  the  marquis  Wellesley, 
the  credit  of  great  ability  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  I  cannot  -withhold  my  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  motion.  So  much  has 
been  done  to  render  it  doubtful 
whether  we  have  not  abandoned 
that  principle,  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  give  the  world  as¬ 
surance  that  it  shall  in  future  be 
the  guide  of  the  British  policy  in 
India.”  On  this,  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions,  when  the  political 
relations  of  India  were  under  con¬ 
sideration,  Mr.  Grant  was  ably 
supported  by  such  other  members 
of  the  court  of  directors  as  were 
in  parliament,  and  particularly  by 
Mr.  Hudleston,  who  had  been 
many  years  in  India. 

The  subject  of  lord  Wellesley’s 
policy  was  agitated  again  in  the 
following  session,  when  Mr.  Paul 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  several  specific  charges 
against  that  nobleman,  and  a  pro¬ 
position  for  his  impeachment.  Mr. 
Grant  in  a  preliminary  debate 
upon  the  motion  for  papers,  again 
allowed  that  the  system  pursued 
by  lord  Wellesley,  was,  as  a  mill* 
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fcary  system.,  very  splendid,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  many  advantages, 
“  But,”  added  he,  “  I  cannot  think 
that  a  good  system  for  tranquillizing 
India,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been,  to  involve  us  in  quarrels  with 
all  the  native  princes.”  Upon  the 
subject  of  the  Oude  charge,  he 
fully  concurred  with  the  promoters 
of  the  impeachment,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  most  candidly  oppo¬ 
sed  the  printing  and  circulating  of 
the  charge,  before  the  papers  were 
all  produced.  “Feeling,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “  this  to  be  the  fair  and 
candid  way  of  proceeding,  I  will 
avow  my  opinion,  because  having 
unfortunately  had  occasion  to  take 
rather  a  prominent  part  in  many 
of  these  questions,  and  seeing  it 
likely  to  become  my  duty  to  do  so 
again,  I  find  my  only  support  in 
the  painful  predicament  in  which 
so  muclv  collision  with  feelings  and 
opinions  of  others  places  me,  to  be, 
in  the  consciousness  of  honestly 
following  the  dictates  of  my  own 
mind.” 

In  the  session  of  1807^  on  a 
motion  for  papers  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government 
towards  the  Poligars,  he  traced 
the  Vellore  mutiny  to  the  wish  of 
the  Mahomedans  for  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  sons  of  Tippoo  sultan 
to  power,  and  not  to  any  interfer¬ 
ence  Avith  the  superstitions  of  the 
natives.  Mr.  Grant  also  success¬ 
fully  maintained  the  Company's 
rights,  and  defended  their  interests 
upon  two  important  financial 
questions  ;  the  first  was,  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  claim  upon  the  government ; 
the  second,  their  request  to  be 
allowed  to  issue  bonds  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  'creation  of  stock. 

In  June  1808,  the  measure  of 
deposing  the  nabobs  of  the  Carnatic, 
came  finally  under  discussion  in 

the  House  of  Commons,  Upon 


this  occasion  Mr.  Grant  delivered 
his  sentiments  at  great  length,  and 
entered  into  a  review  of  the  papers 
on  the  table,  which  he  concluded, 
by  declaring  the  deposition  of  the 
nabobs  and  assumption  of  their 
power  to  be  acts  of  injustice ;  and 
Avith  reference  to  the  pretences 
employed  to  justify  them,  he  gave 
it  as  his  decided  opinion,  “that 
not  only  there  was  nothing  like 
legal  evidence  of  the  offences  im¬ 
puted  to  the  last  nabobs,  but  even 
no  such  presumption  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual  or  a  nation  could  act  upon 
with  any  regard  to  justice.” 

In  the  revenue  administration  of 
India  Mr.  Grant  supported  a  system 
which  invested  with  proprietary 
rights  and  personal  immunities  the 
native  landholders  and  cultivators  ; 
a  system,  of  which  it  is  a  sufficient 
commendation  to  say,  that  it  origin¬ 
ated  under  the  paternal  govern¬ 
ment  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  is 
nearly  the  reverse  of  that  followed 
by  the  Mahomedan  governments. 

The  interest  Avhich  Mr.  Grant 
took  in  the  Jurisprudence  of  India, 
always  appeared  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  influence,  which,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  the  due  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  Avould  have  upon  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  natives. 
FeAv  members  of  the  court  of  di¬ 
rectors  Avere  better  qualified,  by 
personal  observation,  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  Avhich  lay  in  the 
Avay  of  any  considerable  or  rapid 
melioration  in  the  state  of  a 
people,  sunk  as  the  natives  of 
India  are  in  their  prejudices  and 
habits — prejudices  and  habits  as  in¬ 
veterate  as  thev  are  odious,  and  rivet- 
ted  upon  them  by  the  ceaseless 
exertions  of  their  superior  orders 
or  castes,  to  Avhom,  for  the 
most  part,  an  undue  homage., 
amounting  to  worship,  is  paid. 

But  it  was  inconsistent  with  Mr« 
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Grant’s  consciousness  of  tlie  su¬ 
periority  and  divine  authority  of 
Christianity  to  concede  either  to 
Mahomedanism  or  Hindooism  an 
eternity  of  existence.  Hence,  per¬ 
haps,  a  certain  complacency,  with 
which  he  regarded  all  attempts  to 
engraft  principles  of  British  Juris¬ 
prudence  on  the  Asiatic  stock  ;  and 
hence  the  decision  and  zeal  which 
he  evinced  upon  all  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  superstitions  or 
morals  of  India. 

The  education  of  the  Company’s 
servants  destined  for  India,  and 
upon  whom  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  natives  of  that  coun¬ 
try  must  devolve,  was  of  course  an 
object  of  great  moment  with  Mr. 
Grant,  and  the  mode  of  it  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  vital  importance.  It  has 
been  publicly  asserted  to  his  ho¬ 
nour,  and  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  correctly,  that  the  plan  of 
the  college  at  Haleybury  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire  originated  with  him. 
Most  certain  it  is,  that,  upon  all 
occasions  when  the  conduct  or  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  institution  came 
under  discussion  before  the  body 
of  the  proprietors  of  India  stock, 
he  has  appeared  as  its  advocate, 
and  taken  a  considerable  part  in 
every  debate.  The  invidious  im¬ 
putations  of  some,  that  its  design 
was  merely  to  supplant  a  similar 
establishment  previously  formed 
by  lord  Wellesley  at  Calcutta,  he 
effectually  rebutted,  and  by  cogent 
reasonings  justified  the  preference 
which  the  court  gave  to  England. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Grant,  a  sincere  and  conscientious 
attachment  to  the  Christian*  faith, 


*  Of  the  many  persons  who  having 
proceeded  to  India  with  minds  not  fully 
made  up  on  this  subject,  and  who,  in 
consequence  thereof,  afterwards  virtu¬ 
ally  or  actually  conformed  to  Hindoo 
superatiitipns.  the  ease  of  Job  Ch^rnockj 


and  a  settled  patriotism,  ought  to 
form  a  part  of  the  character  of  every 
Englishman  who  should  be  allowed 
to  bear  rule  in  India  ;  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  determine  by 
which  of  these  establishments 
those  objects  are  most  likely  to  be 
obtained. 

The  temporary  defection  of  a 
part  of  the  Madras  army,  under 
the  administration  of  sir  George 
Barlow  in  1809,  furnished  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  exertion  of  Mr. 
Grant’s  energies,  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  some  persons 
on  the  great  question  then  at  issue, 
will  probably  be  admitted  by  all, 
to  have  reflected  honour  upon  him, 
as  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities 
and  invincible  firmness ;  and  few, 
if  any,  will  be  disposed  to  doubt 
that  his  conduct  on  the  occasion 
proceeded  from  a  deep  conviction 
that  the  course  he  took  was  such 
as  a  sense  of  public  duty  prescribed 
to  him.  It  will  be  recollected  by 
most  persons  who  are  acquainted 
with  India  affairs,  that  the  event 
referred  to  had  its  origin  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  needful  economy  in  mili¬ 
tary  equipment,  which  had  been 
determined  upon  before  the  arrival 
of  sir  George  Barlow  at  Madras. 
The  adoption  and  enforcement  of 
that  measure  by  him  excited  con¬ 
siderable  and  unjustifiable  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  opposition,  and  at 
length  placed  the  commander  in 
chief,  lieutenant-general  Hay  Mae 
Dowal  (who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  council)  in  an  attitude  of  formal 
disaffection  and  even  defiance  to 
the  government.  The  unfortunate 
end  of  that  officer  (lost  at  sea  in 


who  founded  Calcutta,  was  the  most  re¬ 
markable.  He  married  a  young  Hindoo, 
of  whom  he  was  passionately  fond,  and 
she  made  a  Hindoo  of  him  }  after  her 
decease  he  anuually  sacrificed  »  QQck  tq 
her 
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his  return  to  Europe)  prevented 
his  conduct  from  undergoing,  at 
home,  precisely  that  species  of  in¬ 
vestigation  which  was  suited  to 
the  case.  But  the  strong  and  de¬ 
cisive  measures  which  were  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Madras  government 
with  sir  George  Barlow  at  its 
head,  after  the  departure  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  Mac  Dowal,  for 
the  prevention,  and  finally  for  the 
suppression  of  the  mutiny,  excited 
by  the  lieutenant-general's  parting 
address,  published  in  a  general 
order  of  the  28th  January  1809 ; 
particularly  the  proceedings  re¬ 
specting  lieut.-colonel  Boles  and 
the  other  officers  concerned  in  the 
publication  of  the  general  order ; 
the  trials  of  several  officers,  some 
of  them  of  superior  rank,  for  mu¬ 
tiny  ;  the  censure  passed  upon 
some  civil  servants  whose  conduct 
was  disapproved  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and,  finally,  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Petrie  from  the  council,  were 
all  subjects  of  much  and  warm 
discussion  at  the  India-house  and 
in  Parliament.  In  this  discussion 
Mr.  Grant  took  a  decided  part, 
vindicating  the  measures  of  sir 
George  Barlow's  administration,  as 
well  as  his  personal  character, 
against  all  irnpugners.  He  uni¬ 
formly  maintained,  that  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  sir  George  had  been  taken 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty ;  that  they  had  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  fidelity  to  the  Company's 
interests,  that  they  were  not 
stronger  than  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion  had  required;  and  that 
therefore  they  did  not  entitle  him 
to  censure,  but  to  the  marked  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  employers.  “  He  had," 
he  observed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ( Feb.  2 1 ,  1811),  “  long  been 
an  attentive  observer  of  sir  George 
Barlow’s  conduct,  from  the  whole  of 
which,  during  many  years  arduous 


service,  he  was  convinced  that  sir 
George  had  most  eminently  dis¬ 
charged  the  important  duties  re¬ 
posed  in  him,  and  was  entitled  to 
the  high  approbation  of  his  coun¬ 
try.”  In  this  opinion  Mr.  Grant 
certainly  enjoyed  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  court  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  and  of  the  other  authori¬ 
ties  in  England,  as  well  as  of  lord 
Minto,  then  governor-general  of 
India.  The  papers  relative  to 
these  proceedings  which  bear  Mr. 
Grant’s  name,  as  well  as  those,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  he  was 
ministerially  concerned  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  court  of  directors,  are 
on  record  in  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  with  all  the  documents 
connected  with  the  subject,  where 
they  remain  for  the  information  of 
the  future  historian. 

The  negociations  between  the 
court  of  directors  and  his  majesty’s 
ministers  for  the  renewal  by  char¬ 
ter  of  the  Company's  commercial 
privileges,  which  commenced  in 
1808,  when  Mr.  Grant  was  de¬ 
puty-chairman,  called  forth  an 
extraordinary  display  of  the  powers 
of  his  mind.  This  negotiation 
brought  under  review  almost  every 
right  which  the  Company  possessed, 
and  involved  in  its  progress  the 
discussion  of  every  principle  of  co¬ 
lonial  government  applicable  to 
the  East  Indies.  To  assist  in  an 
investigation  so  extensive,  Mr. 
Grant  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by 
the  extent  of  his  information,  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  laboriousness  of  his  habits ;  and 
very  important  services  were,  no 
doubt,  rendered  by  him  to  the 
Company.  He  took  an  active,  and 
sometimes  a  prominent  part  in  all 
the  proceedings.  He  was  elected 
by  the  court  a  member  of  the  de¬ 
putation  appointed  to  confer  with 
his  majesty’s  ministers;  was  en* 

•v 
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trusted  with  the  presentation  of 
petitions  to  parliament  on  the 
Company’s  account;  and,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  asserted  and 
defended  their  rights,  and  main¬ 
tained  their  pretensions  with  great 
ability.  But  while  Mr.  Grant 
thus  supported  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  he  kept  constantly  in 
view  the  intellectual  and  moral 
wants  of  India ;  and  in  meeting 
these  had  to  encounter  difficulties 
as  unexpected  as  they  were  extra¬ 
ordinary,  partly  occasioned  by  the 
fears,  and  in  some  instances  arising 
out  of  the  most  surprising  preju¬ 
dices  in  favour  of  the  Hindoo 
idolatry,  which  were  entertained 
by  Europeans  connected  with 
India.  Among  those  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  cherish  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  Hindoo  idolatry,  were 
the  authors  of  several  pamphlets 
circulated  at  the  time,  particularly 
the  writers  of  one,  which  bears  the 
signature  of  a  Bengal  officer  ;  and 
among  those  who  professed  to  en¬ 
tertain  fears  for  the  permanence  of 
the  British  power  in  India,  were 
two  respectable  proprietors  of 
India  stock  (one  of  whom  was  af¬ 
terwards  a  director),  and  who 
came  forward  avowedly  to  oppose 
missionary  exertions,  in  pamphlets 
which  bear  their  names.  The  one 
party  maintained  the  purity  of 
Asiatic  morals,  and  the  harmless¬ 
ness'  of  the  Hindoo  character  ;  and 
the  other,  the  danger  of  meddling 
with  Hindoo  prejudices.  The  con¬ 
troversy  to  which  this  subject  gave 
rise,  was,  in  its  issue,  eminently 
promotive  of  the  interests  of  Truth. 

With  a  view  to  dispel  the  fears 
and  remove  the  prejudices  of  the 
enemies  to  missionary  efforts,  many 
important  documents  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  chiefly  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Grant,  such  as 


proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  infanti¬ 
cide  in  different  parts  of  India  ;  of 
the  impurities  and  atrocities  of  Jug¬ 
gernaut  ;  and  of  the  great  extent  of 
the  worship  of  that  idol ;  of  the  ha¬ 
bitual  falsehood  and  dishonesty  of 
the  Hindoos ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  long  undisturbed 
existence  of  Christianity  in  some 
parts  of  India  ;  lastly,  Mr.  Grant’s 
own  tract,  intituled  “  Observations 
on  the  General  State  of  Society 
among  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  Mo¬ 
rals,  and  on  the  means  of  improv- 
ing  it.”  This  valuable  paper  was 
called  for  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  laid  on  its  table,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members,  on  the  5th  of  June  1813. 
It  commences  with  a  review  of 
the  British  territorial  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  East,  from  the  first  ac¬ 
quisition  of  territory  there.  It 
then  exhibits  a  true  picture  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  Hindoos, 
supported  and  verified  by  a  great 
body  of  evidence,  extracted  from 
the  printed  works  of  persons  who 
had  been  in  India ;  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  causes  of  that  character, 
which  are  traced  in  the  religion  or 
superstition  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  in  their  corrupt,  unequal,  and 
defective  laws,  and  in  the  absurd 
prerogatives  and  duties  of  the  na¬ 
tive  magistracy.  In  entering  into 
the  measures  which  Great  Britain 
might  adopt  for  the  removal  of 
these  evils,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  state  of  society  in  India, 
Mr.  Grant  refers  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  our  language  as  a  circum¬ 
stance  arising  almost  necessarily 
out  of  our  connexion  with  India, 
and  which  rendered  extremely 
easy,  if  it  did  not  carry  along  with 
it,  the  introduction  of  much  of  our 
useful  literature,  and  particularly 
our  sacred  Scriptures.  Towards 
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the  last  measure,  with  every  more 
direct  means  of  improvement,  such 
as  schools  and  missions,  he  consi¬ 
dered  it  incumbent  on  the  court  of 
directors,  to  manifest  at  least  a 
friendly  aspect,  and  with  respect 
to  education,  a  co-operation.  Mr. 
Grant  fully  answers  the  several 
objections  which  had  been  made  to 
interference  with  the  religion  of 
Hindostan ;  and  in  concluding 
this  valuable  paper  he  makes  the 
following  powerful  appeal  to  the 
British  authorities  in  behalf  of 
India: 

“  To  rest  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  or  to  determine  that  the 
situation  of  our  Asiatic  subjects, 
and  our  connexion  with  them,  are 
such  as  they  ought  to  be  for  all 
time  to  come,  seems  too  daring  a 
conclusion ;  and  if  a  change,  a 
great  change  be  necessary,  no  rea¬ 
son  can  be  assigned  for  its  com¬ 
mencement  at  any  future  period, 
which  will  not  equally,  nay,  more 
strongly  recommend  its  commence¬ 
ment  now.  To  say,  that  things 
may  be  left  to  their  own  course, 
or  that  our  European  settlements 
may  prove  a  sufficient  nursery  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  for 
the  natives,  will  be,  in  effect,  to 
declare,  that  there  shall  be  no  al¬ 
teration,  at  least  no  effectual  and 
safe  one. 

“  The  Maliomedans,  living  for 
centuries  intermixed  in  great  num¬ 
bers  with  the  Hindoos,  produced 
no  radical  change  in  their  cha¬ 
racter  ;  not  merely  because  they 
rendered  themselves  disagreeable 
to  their  subjects,  but  because  they 
left  those  subjects  during  that 
whole  period,  as  uninstructed  in 
essential  points  as  they  found 
them.  We  are  called  to  imitate 
the  Roman  conquerors,  who  civil¬ 
ised  and  improved  the  nations 
^vhom  they  subdued ;  and  we  at’e 


called  to  this,  not  only  by  the  ob¬ 
vious  wisdom  which  directed  their 
policy,  but  by  local  circumstances, 
as  well  as  by  sounder  principles 
and  higher  motives  than  they  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  examples  also  of  mo¬ 
dern  European  nations  pass  in 
review  before  us.  We  are  the 
fourth  of  those  who  have  possessed 
an  Indian  empire.  That  of  the 
Portuguese,  though  acquired  by 
romantic  bravery,  was  unsystematic 
and  rapacious ;  the  short  one  of 
the  French  was  the  meteor  of  a 
vain  ambition ;  the  Dutch  acted 
upon  the  principles  of  a  selfish 
commercial  policy ;  and  these,  under 
which  they  apparently  flourished 
for  a  time,  have  been  the  cause  of 
their  decline  and  fall.  None  of 
these  nations  sought  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  affections  of  their 
acquired  subjects,  or  to  assimilate 
them  to  their  manners  ;  and  those 
subjects,  far  from  supporting  them, 
rejoiced  in  their  defeat :  some 
attempts  they  made  to  instruct  the 
natives,  which  had  their  use ;  but 
sordid  views  overwhelmed  their 
effects.  It  remains  for  us  to  show 
how  we  shall  be  distinguished  from 
these  nations  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  :  whether  conquest  shall  have 
been  in  our  hands  the  means,  not 
merely  of  displaying  a  government 
unequalled  in  India  for  adminis¬ 
trative  justice,  kindness,  and  mo¬ 
deration,  not  merely  of  increasing 
the  security  of  the  subject  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  of 
advancing  social  happiness,  of  me¬ 
liorating  the  moral  state  of  men, 
and  of  extending  a  superior  light, 
further  than  the  Roman  eagle  ever 
flew. 

fc  If  the  novelty,  the  impractica¬ 
bility,  the  danger  of  the  proposed 
scheme,  be  urged  against  it,  these 
objections  cannot  all  be  consistent ; 
and  the  last,  which  is  the  only  pn^ 
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that  could  have  weight,  presup¬ 
poses  success.  In  success  would 
lie  our  safety,  not  our  danger. 
Our  danger  must  lie  in  pursuing, 
from  ungenerous  ends,  a  course 
contracted  and  illiberal ;  hut  in 
following  an  opposite  course,  in 
communicating  light,  knowledge, 
and  improvement,  we  shall  obey 
the  dictates  of  duty,  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  of  policy ;  we  shall 
take  the  most  rational  means  to 
remove  inherent  great  disorders, 
to  attach  the  Hindoo  people  to 
ourselves,  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
our  possessions,  to  enhance  conti¬ 
nually  their  value  to  us,  to  raise  a 
fair  and  durable  monument  to  the 
glory  of  this  country,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.” 

On  the  23rd  July,  1813,  the 
act  of  parliament,  53  Geo.  III.  c. 
155,  commonly  called  the  Charter 
act,  obtained  the  royal  assent.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  statute, 
the  fruit  of  much  and  laborious 
discussion,  effected  some  consider¬ 
able  changes  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  commercial  privileges, 
in  which  Mr.  Grant  could  not  con¬ 
cur  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
contained  three  important  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  law,  which  were  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  reasoning  above  detailed, 
and  the  attainment  of  which,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  ought  in  justice 
to  be  ascribed,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  his  zeal  and  exertions. 

The  first  of  these  was  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  British  India, 
and  the  institution  of  a  Bishop’s 
See  at  Calcutta ;  the  second,  the 
privilege  granted  to  European, 
teachers  of  Christian  morals,  or 
missionaries,  of  enjoying  a  regulated 
access  to  the  natives  of  India ;  and 
the  lmt  the  annual  WPpriation 


of  the  sum  of  one  lack  of  rupees 
for  the  general  promotion  of  eduf 
cation  among  them.  These  resul  t 
appear  to  have  been  the  fruit  o 
a  series  of  wise,  persevering,  and 
pious  exertions,  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  with  a  view  to 
promote  and  secure  the  highest 
honour  and  truest  interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  India ;  viz.  the 
consolidation  of  her  empire  there, 
by  the  improvement  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  character  of  her 
subjects. 

The  only  parliamentary  measures 
of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  passing 
of  the  Charter-act  to  which  we 
shall  advert,  in  consequence  of 
the  part  Mr.  Grant  took  in  them, 
are,  the  India  circuitous  trade  bill, 
which  passed  in  December  1813, 
and  the  proposal  to  lay  open  the 
China  trade,  in  1 820, 1 82 1 .  F rom 
the  former  a  clause  allowing  the 
Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 
and  the  Island  of  Madeira,  to  be 
used  as  ports  of  refreshment,  was 
at  his  instance  struck  out,  in  order 
that  those  places  might  not  be 
made  depots  of  India  goods,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Company.  And 
Mr.  Grant’s  exertions,  in  1820 
and  1821,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Company’s  interests  in  their  China 
trade,  were  incessant,  and  their 
issue  successful.  He  had  retired 
from  the  House  of  Commons  on 
account  of  his  advancing  age  in 
181,9-  He  was  nevertheless  ex¬ 
amined,  at  his  own  request,  upon 
this  subject,  before  the  Lords’ 
committees,  on  the  6th  and  13th 
July,  1820,  and  26th  February 
and  5th  March,  1821,  and  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  l6th  and  17th  April, 
1821.  The  testimony  which  he 
gave  upon  these  occasions  wras  of 
considerable  importance  to  the 
Company's  interest;  and  it  was 
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supported  by  documents  collected 
and  prepared  by  himself,  or  under 
liis  immediate  superintendance. 
So  completely  did  Mr.  Grant’s  evi¬ 
dence,,  and  that  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Court  who  were  examined 
before  the  committee,  rebut  the 
allegations  of  the  petitioners  against 
the  Company,  that  it  is  well  known 
no  report  was  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  first  session,  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  to  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  projected  innovation  on 
the  China  trade  remains  unaccom¬ 
plished  ;  while  the  historical  nar¬ 
ratives,  and  able  calculations,  which 
he  presented  to  parliament,  stand 
uncontradicted  upon  its  records, 
for  the  future  refutation  of  any 
erroneous  allegations  which  may 
be  made  by  parties  opposed  to  the 
Company  in  this  branch  of  their 
traffic. 

Mr.  Grant’s  correspondence  and 
intercourse  were  unusually  exten¬ 
sive,  and  with  persons  of  the  first 
rank  and  consideration.  Upon 
almost  all  occasions  he  received 
the  fullest  proofs  of  public  as  well 
as  of  private  confidence,  and  upon 
many,  expressions  of  unusual  res¬ 
pect.  The  opinion  of  lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  respecting  him,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  public  life,  has  been 
already  adverted  to.  It  is  also 
generally  understood  that  lord 
Melville,  while  president  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  for  affairs 
of  India,  not  only  recommended 
him  to  the  choice  of  the  proprietors 
of  India  stock,  but  afterwards  in¬ 
vited  him  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Bengal  council,  which  he  de¬ 
clined,  from  motives  the  most 
disinterested  and  patriotic.  The 
proprietors  of  India  stock  have 
themselves  given  him  some  tokens 
of  their  special  favour.  Very  soon 
after  they  had  placed  him  in  the 
Direction,  they  suspended  one  of 


their  own  bye-laws,  to  enable  him 
to  retain  a  commercial  establish¬ 
ment  which  he  had  formed  in  In¬ 
dia.  In  April  1807  they  placed 
him  in  the  Direction  by  a  very 
unusual  majority  of  votes,  Mr. 
Grant’s  name  standing  at  the  head 
of  a  list  of  12  candidates,  with 
1,523  votes  out  of  a  proprietary  of 
less  than  1,900  persons :  and  since 
his  decease,  viz.  on  the  17th  inst. 
they  have  resolved  to  commemorate 
his  distinguished  services  by  the 
erection  of  a  monument  at  the 
Company’s  expense,  in  St.  George’s 
Church,  Bloomsbury. 

The  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  he  sat  for  about  17  years, 
viz.  from  1802  to  1819,  (being 
two  years  for  the  town,  and  fif¬ 
teen  for  the  county  of  Inverness), 
repeatedly  elected  him  on  com¬ 
mittees,  some  of  which  were  not 
connected  with  India  affairs.  He 
was  appointed  by  act  of  parliament 
(37  Geo.  3,  cap.  34,  sect.  6.)  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  issue 
of  Exchequer  bills,  and  in  1818 
was  elected  chairman  of  those  com¬ 
missioners.  He  was  also  included 
in  the  commission  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  sum  of  £.  1,000, 000 
sterling,  granted  by  parliament  for 
the  erection  of  new  Churches. 

Among  many  private  testimo¬ 
nies  to  his  worth,  it  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  refer  to  two,  given  by 
political  opponents.  The  late  sir 
Philip  Francis,  at  the  close  of  a 
debate  on  India  affairs,  in  which 
he  had  been  decidedly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Grant,  declared,  that  no  man 
in  England  had  a  higher  opinion 
of  his  moral  character  than  he 
had.  “  Upon  the  facts  in  ques¬ 
tion,”  sir  Philip  added,  “  there 
cannot  be  a  more  competent  wit¬ 
ness,  nor  any  human  evidence  less 
to  be  suspected.”  Another  oppo¬ 
nent,  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  declared 
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that  Mr.  Grant  was  “  incapable  of 
asserting  what  he  did  not  believe 
to  he  true,  or  of  delivering  his 
sentiments  on  a  subject  which  he 
did  not  understand.” 

Although  Mr.  Grant  ever  consi¬ 
dered  the  affairs  of  India  as  his 
peculiar  province,  and  as  a  sufficient 
occupation  for  his  mind,  he  allow¬ 
ed  himself  to  have  some  other  pub¬ 
lic  engagements ;  but  chiefly  in 
connection  with  religious  or  bene¬ 
volent  objects.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  Director  of  the  South  Sea 
Company.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  in  London  for  promot¬ 
ing  Christian  Knowledge,  as  well 
as  of  another  society  of  the  same 
name  connected  exclusively  with 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland.  He  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  upon  its 
institution,  in  1804,  and  was  at 
different  subsequent  periods  chosen 
vice-president  of  the  Bloomsbury 
and  north-east  London  Auxiliary 
Societies.  He  was  also  connected 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ty.  To  many  other  associations, 
of  a  religious  or  charitable  de¬ 
scription,  he  afforded  the  sanction 
of  his  name  and  the  aid  of  his  con¬ 
tribution. 

He  joined  his  friend  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  in  1 807,  as  a  member  of 
the  temporary  committee  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  then  associated  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  the  African 
Institution.  To  their  labours  and 
efficiency  he  essentially  contribut¬ 
ed  and  was  afterwards  chosen  one 
of  the  Directors. 

As  a  public  speaker  Mr.  Grant 
commanded  attention  in  debate 
by  an  erect,  majestic,  and,  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  venera¬ 
ble  figure,  by  a  voice  deep  and 
sonorous,  an  enunciation  clear  and 
deliberate,  and  above  all,  by  argu¬ 


ments  perspicuous  and  convincing. 
He  accustomed  himself  to  deliver 
his  sentiments  with  gravity,  and 
appeared  to  expect  the  same  tem¬ 
per  in  his  auditory.  His  style  in 
writing  corresponded  with  that  of 
his  eloquence.  Cautious  and  deli¬ 
berative  in  the  examination  of  his 
authorities,  lifs  references  to  writ¬ 
ten  or  printed  documents  were 
generally  unanswerable.  As  a 
friend,  he  was  ardent  and  con¬ 
stant.  In  no  part  of  his  conduct 
was  the  firmness  of  his  mind  more 
apparent  than  in  the  inviolability 
of  his  friendships.  To  the  numer¬ 
ous  individuals  who  enjoyed  his 
patronage,  he  was  always  accessi¬ 
ble,  and  frank  in  his  communica¬ 
tions  ;  and  his  kindness  to  them 
rarely  terminated  with  a  single 
instance.  As  a  Philanthropist, 
and  more  especially  as  a  Christian, 
Mr.  Grant  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  eminent  consistency  and  zeal. 
The  decision  of  his  character  re¬ 
specting  religion  enabled  him  often 
to  surmount  such  opposition  to  his 
benevolent  projects  as  would  have 
overturned  the  purposes  of  many 
other  men.  But  Mr.  Grant,  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life,  retain¬ 
ed,  and  illustrated  in  his  conduct, 
the  religious  principles  and  philan- 
thropical  views  which  he  had  im¬ 
bibed  in  India. 

The  great  subjects  of  Christian 
benevolence  were  ever  present  to 
his.  understanding,  and  near  his 
heart,  and  appeared  to  have  a 
powerful  influence  upon  his  ac¬ 
tions,  leading  him,  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  multifarious  occupations, 
to  travel  in  paths  into  which  the 
ordinary  details  of  business  would 
never  have  led  him.  Under  some 
aspect  or  other  they  were  almost 
constantly  before  him,  and  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  occupied  his  close 
attention  within  a  few  days,  and 
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probably  within  a  few  hours  of  his  man  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said 
decease.  that  while  he  was  laborious  in  the 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  affairs  of  this  life,  “  all  his  serious 
endowments,  employing  his  great  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven.” 
powers  to  the  best  of  purposes ;  a 


Biographical  Memoir  of  Charles-Francis-Duperier 

Dumouriez. 


Charles  -  Francois  -  Duperier 
Dumouriez,  who  died  this  year  on 
the  14th  of  March  at  Turville-park, 
near  Henley-upon-Thames,  in  his 
85tli  year,  was  born  Jan.  25,  1739, 
of  parents  not  affluent,  although 
noble.  His  father,  the  translator 
of  u  Richiardetto,”  bestowed  on  his 
son  a  very  careful  and  extensive 
education.  After  his  classical 
education,  in  which  he  had  been 
very  successful,  he  entered  the 
army  ;  where,  at  the  age  of  1 8,  he 
became  a  soldier,  and  made  his  first 
campaign  against  the  same  duke  of 
Brunswick,  whom,  in  1792,  he 
drove  from  the  territory  of  F ranee. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  several 
attacks,  and  was  at  last  taken  pri¬ 
soner  ;  but  not  till  he  was  covered 
with  wounds,  and  had  lost  his 
horse. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  had 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain ; 
possessed  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and 
had  received  twenty-two  wounds. 

On  peace  being  made  in  1768, 
he  began  his  travels,  to  study  the 
languages  and  manners  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.  He  travelled  in 
Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Por¬ 
tugal;  and  published  a  work,  in¬ 
tituled,  “  Essay  on  Portugal,”  after 
which  he  returned  to  Paris  1767  ; 
where  he  was  named  aide  marechaU 
general  of  the  army  destined  to  in¬ 
vade  Corsica.  Having  served  with 
reputation  in  the  two  campaigns  of 
1768,  and  1769^  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  colonel. 


In  1770,  the  duke  de  Choiseul 
appointed  him  minister  to  the  con¬ 
federates  of  Poland ;  and  he  com¬ 
manded  a  body  of  men  in  that 
country  during  two  campaigns, 
and  conducted  several  very  import¬ 
ant  negotiations  with  various  suc¬ 
cess.  As  the  measures  of  the  con¬ 
federates  were  ill-concerted,  their 
revolution  was  unfortunate  and 
ended  in  the  partition  of  Poland. 

In  1772,  the  marquis  of  Montey- 
nard,  minister  of  war,  employed 
him  to  correct  and  revise  the  mili¬ 
tary  code  of  laws  :  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year  this  minister,  by  the  ex¬ 
press  order  of  Louis  15  th,  entrusted 
him  with  the  management  of  a 
secret  negotiation  relative  to  the 
revolution  of  Sweden ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  received  his  instructions  on  this 
affair  immediately  from  the  king 
kimself,  and  unknown  to  the  duke 
D’Aiguillon,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  who  had  succeeded  the  duke 
de  Choiseul,  at  the  change  of  minis¬ 
try,  he  was  arrested  at  Hamburgh 
in  1773,  and  conducted  to  the  bas¬ 
tille  by  the  orders  of  that  minister. 
The  irresolute  Louis  1 5th  yielding 
to  the  importunities  of  madame  du 
Barry,  his  mistress,  and  the  duke 
D’Aiguillon,  disgraced  Montey- 
nard,  forbore  to  inform  the  duke 
of  the  authority  he  had  given  him 
to  negociate,  and  suffered  him  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  criminal  prose¬ 
cution,  which  the  duke  D’Aiguillon, 
suspecting  the  truth,  feared  to 
carry  to  extremity.  He  rejected 
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offers  of  friendship  and  protection 
made  him  by  this  despotic  minister, 
and  after  lying  six  months  in  the 
Bastille,  he  was  banished  to  the 
Castle  of  Caen  for  three  months. 

Louis  1 5th  died  soon  after ;  and 
D*  Aiguillon  was  disgraced.  General 
Dumouriez  had  no  inclination  to 
take  advantage  of  the  expiration  of 
the  lettre  de  cachet,  for  the  purpose 
of  regaining  his  liberty ;  he  was 
anxious  to  he  completely  justified, 
and  therefore  petitioned  Louis  1 6th 
to  order  a  revision  of  his  trial. 
The  king  iiaving  commanded  M. 
du  Muy,  M.  de  Vergennes,  and 
M.  de  Sartine  to  revise  the  trial, 
those  three  ministers  signed  a 
declaration  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
justly  prosecuted.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Lisle,  in 
his  rank  of  colonel,  to  make  a  re¬ 
port  respecting  the  new  military 
manoeuvres  which  the  baron  de 
Pirsch  had  brought  from  Prussia. 
He  had  also  a  commission  to  exa¬ 
mine  a  plan  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Lys,  and 
another  plan  of  forming  a  harbour 
in  the  channel  at  Ambleteuse. 
These  employments  occupied  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1774,  and 
the  whole  of  1775. 

In  1776,  he  was  joined  in  a  com¬ 
mission  with  the  chevalier  D’Oisy, 
captain  of  a  man  of  war,  and  colo¬ 
nel  la  Roziere,  one  of  the  ablest 
engineers  in  Europe,  to  determine 
on  a  proper  place  in  the  channel 
for  the  construction  of  a  naval  port. 
He  passed  the  year  1777*  in  the 
country  twenty  leagues  from  Paris. 
At  the  end  of  that  year  he  was 
invited  to  Paris  by  M.  de  Mont- 
barey,  minister  of  war,  on  account 
of  the  rupture  between  England 
and  her  colonies,  which  he  had 
long  predicted. 

In  1778,  he  procured  the  office 
of  commandant  of  Cherbourg  to 


be  revived  and  given  to  him. 
Being  persuaded  that  Cherbourg 
was  better  calculated  than  any 
other  place  in  the  channel  for  a 
national  harbour,  and  being  aided 
by  the  zeal,  activity,  and  influence 
of  the  duke  d’Harcourt,  governor 
of  the  province  ;  he  obtained  a  de¬ 
cision,  in  favour  of  Cherbourg,  of  a 
question  that  had  been  agitated 
during  a  hundred  years,  concern¬ 
ing  the  preference  to  be  given  to 
Cherbourg  or  La  Hogue,  for  the 
site  of  a  naval  port.  From  that 
time  till  1789?  he  was  occupied  in 
superintending  the  works  of  Cher¬ 
bourg;  and,  during  that  period, 
he  was  hut  three  times  at  Paris. 
When  he  first  arrived  at  Cherbourg, 
it  contained  no  more  than  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  when  he  quitted  it,  they 
amounted  to  nearly  twenty  thou¬ 
sand. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  re¬ 
volution  he  stayed  much  evil,  in 
the  place  where  he  commanded. 
At  Cherbourg  the  excesses  of  the 
populace  were  punished  by  him 
with  death ;  but  still  he  could  not 
be  accused  of  being  inimical  to 
the  liberty  of  the  people. 

The  military  governments  of 
towns  in  France  being  suppressed, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where,  dur¬ 
ing  two  years,  he  studied  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  character  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

In  1791,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  country  from 
Nantes  to  Bourdeaux.  At  that 
period  a  religious  war  raged  in  La 
Vendee,  and  the  people  laid  waste 
the  castles  and  lands  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
calm  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
to  preserve  tranquillity  in  that 
country  till  the  month  of  February 
1790,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Paris,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
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lieutenant-general,  and  appointed 
minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

At  the  end  of  three  months, 
finding  himself  embarrassed  by  the 
various  factions,  and  being  sin¬ 
cerely  desirous  to  see  the  king’s 
council  possessing  proper  dignity, 
and  his  measures  governed  by  consti¬ 
tutional  principles,  he  changed  the 
ministry  and  obtained  a  promise 
that  the  king  would  sanction  two 
decrees  which  appeared  expedient 
to  his  service.  The  king  would 
not  grant  him  his  permission ;  the 
ministry  was  again  changed  by  his 
order,  and  general  Dumouriez 
took  the  war  department.  But, 
soon  perceiving  that  the  court  had 
deceived  him,  he  resolved  not  to  be 
the  instrument  of  their  intrigues  ; 
and  gave  in  his  resignation  three 
days  after  being  appointed  minister 
of  war. 

Louis  was  two  days  before  he 
would  accept  of  his  resignation, 
and  he  did  not  suffer  him  to  de¬ 
part  without  expressing  the  deepest 
regret. 

One  month  had  not  elapsed  after 
the  departure  of  the  minister,  for 
the  army,  before  the  king  was  in¬ 
sulted  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Temple! 

The  enemy  entered  France; 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  re¬ 
venged  themselves  on  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Louis.  Dumouriez,  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  and  a  general,  had  only  to  re¬ 
pulse  the  enemy,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  their  retreat  would  lessen 
the  danger  which  surrounded  the 
king.  There  was  still  reason  to 
think,  that  the  excesses  of  the  re¬ 
volutionists  might  be  checked. 
Dumouriez  refused  to  follow 
Lafayette’s  premature  example, 
and  he  succeeded  him  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  of  the  north.  He 
marched  with  a  few  soldiers  against 


the  Prussian  army,  of  almost 
100,000  men  strong,  and  by  the 
most  expert  manoeuvres,  arrested 
their  march,  took  their  strongest 
positions,  and  wrote  to  the  assem¬ 
bly,  “Verdun  is  taken:  I  wait 
for  the  Prussians.  The  defiles  of 
the  Argonne  are  the  Thermopylae 
of  France  ;  but  I  shall  be  happier 
than  Leonidas.”  In  truth,  in  a 
very  few  days  the  invaders  had 
fed. 

The  genius  of  Dumouriez 
changed  in  this  campaign  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  France  and  of  Europe. 

His  prudence  had  obtained  him 
the  victory  almost  without  a  com¬ 
bat,  and  Dumouriez  flew  to  oppose 
other  enemies,  and  to  display  a 
very  varied  talent.  On  the  plains 
of  Jemappes  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory,  and  the  standards  of  France 
soon  floated  over  all  Belgium. 

After  these  events,  general 
Dumouriez  returned  to  Paris, 
where  the  trial  of  Louis  l6th  had 
already  commenced.  He  had  little 
doubt  of  saving  Louis  l6th.  He 
had  sent  a  certain  number  of  his 
officers  to  Paris,  to  facilitate  this 
design,  and  depended  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  part  of  the  Assembly, 
and  of  the  population.  All  his  ex¬ 
pectations  deceived  him ;  and  Louis 
l6th  perished. 

The  general  retired  to  the  coun¬ 
try  during  these  horrible  days ;  and, 
soon  after,  found  no  place  of  safety 
but  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Fie 
had  now  no  hope  of  saving  his 
country  from  the  monsters  who 
governed.  His  army  was  alone 
capable  of  bringing  back  the  revo¬ 
lution  to  its  proper  limits.  But 
the  Convention  had  ascertained  the 
intentions  of  general  Dumouriez, 
and  though  they  dared  neither  to 
dismiss  him,  nor  to  accept  of  his  re¬ 
signation,  which  he  offeredagain  and 
again.  They  endeavoured  to  des-; 
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troy  the  love  his  troops  bore  to 
him,  as  well  as  their  confidence  in 
him.  The  commissariat  supplies 
failed — the  invaded  provinces  were 
exhausted — all  his  resources  dimi¬ 
nished — in  order  to  encourage  in- 
subordination,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  overthrow  of  this  general, 
whose  renown  was  alarming. 
These  measures  were  put  into  exe¬ 
cution  with  such  effect,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  most  prudent  precau¬ 
tions  and  most  useful  combinations, 
Dumouriez  failed  in  a  campaign, 
which  was  the  last,  and  might  have 
been  the  most  important. 

General  Dumouriez  hastened  to 
treat  with  the  prince  of  Coburg  for 
the  evacuation  of  Belgium,  and 
very  soon  after  obliged  him,  by  a 
new  treaty,  to  respect  the  French 
territory ;  whilst  he  himself  deter¬ 
mined  to  lead  his  soldiers  to  the 
capital,  to  disperse  its  tyrannical 
legislators,  to  save  the  family  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  to 
re-establish  the  constitution  of 
1791-  The  anarchy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  reformed  by 
Frenchmen  alone  ;  and  it  was 
only  in  case  of  Dumouriez’s  want 
of  sufficient  forces,  that,  at  his  de¬ 
mand,  the  prince  of  Coburg  was 
to  furnish  what  he  should  require, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  army 
of  the  enemy  should  remain  on  the 
frontiers. 

The  Convention  being  instantly 
informed  of  all,  by  some  of  the  of¬ 
ficers,  summoned  the  general  to  their 
bar,  and  sent  police  officers  to  arrest 
him.  He  determined  upon  arrest¬ 
ing  the  police  officers  himself,  and 
delivered  them  up  to  the  prince  of 
Coburg,  as  hostages  and  gua¬ 
rantees  for  the  safetv  of  the  roval 
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family. 

General  Dumouriez.  issued  his 
orders ;  but  many  of  his  generals 
neglected  to  execute  them,  and 
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some  even  refused.  The  army, 
to  which  the  Convention  had, 
sent  its  spies,  was  carried  away ; 
the  general  was  obliged  to  leave 
them,  and  to  take  refuge  at  the 
head  quarters  of  the  enemy. 

Afterwards  he  found  an  asylum 
in  Switzerland,  and  there  published 
a  volume  of  his  “  Memoirs,”  which 
soon  obtained  him  many  friends: 
but  Switzerland  was  too  near  to 
France,  and  was  about  to  yield  to 
the  latter.  The  general  was  obliged 
to  fly:  he  went  to  Hamburgh.  The 
Landgrave  Charles  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
father-in-law  of  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  bought  an  estate  in  Hol¬ 
stein,  of  which  he  was  the  governor; 
furnished  it,  placed  horses  and 
a  carriage  in  the  stables,  and  went 
in  search  of  his  friend  ;  whom  he 
conducted  to  this  retreat.  “  This 
is  yours,”  said  he,  “  I  am  sorry  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  offer  you 
more  than  a  pension  of  400 
louis  !” 

England  was  his  last  home, 
where  the  government  received 
him  with  generous  hospitality. 
An  illness  of  a  few  days,  unac¬ 
companied  with  pain  —  a  rapid 
physical  decline,  which  did  not 
impair  his  fine  understanding, 
or  his  generous  spirit — bore  him 
away,  m  the  midst  of  religious  con¬ 
solations,  from  the  cares  of  his 
friends  already  become  his  children. 
On  the  day  of  his  death  he  rose  at 
eight  o’clock ;  as  usual  he  lay 
down  at  twelve,  at  the  desire  of 
his  medical  attendant ;  and  breath¬ 
ed  his  last  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  two. 

He  was  short  in  stature,  but 
well  formed ;  his  countenance  was 
agreeable  ;  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
brilliancy  even  to  the  last ;  he  was 
full  of  kindness  and  gaiety,  and  his 
mind  was  enriched  with  varied  and 
extensive  knowledge;  he  under* 
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stood  and  spoke  several  languages  ; 
his  spirit  was  most  generous,  so 
generous  as  often  to  cause  his  em¬ 
barrassment  :  and  his  sensibility 

<y 

often  found  vent  in  tears  when 
calamity  was  reported  to  him,  and 
when  he  was  severed  from  a  friend. 
He  had  many  friends  :  one  of  the 
dearest  died  three  years  ago,  and 
not  a  day  since  had  he  failed  to 
weep  for  him — he  spoke  of  Edward 
continually.  He  was  the  duke  of 
Kent ;  and  now  they  are  re¬ 
united  ! 

This  most  extraordinary  man 
stood  at  one  period  of  his  life  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  triumphant 


glory.  His  feats  as  a  warrior  fill 
some  splendid  pages  of  modern  his¬ 
tory  ;  his  name  was  a  charm  which 
gathered  round  it  all  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  millions ;  and  he  died  in 
exile,  as  if  to  contrast  the  clamour¬ 
ous  noise  of  popularity  which  ac¬ 
companied  his  early  career,  with 
the  calm  stillness  of  solitude  which 
surrounded  his  bed  of  death.  His 
temper  was  singularly  frank  and 
generous ;  his  affections  warn  and 
cordial;  his  conversation  full  of 
strength  and  spirit,  diversified  with 
a  variety  of  knowledge,  and  re¬ 
markable  discrimination  of  cha¬ 
racter. 


Savary’s  Account  of  the  Death  of  the  Due  D’Enghien. 


The  memoirs  of  the  duke  of 
Rovigo  (general  Savary),  formerly 
minister  of  police  under  Buona¬ 
parte,  have  been  published  the 
present  year.  The  person,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  most  reason  to 
dread  the  appearance  of  this  work, 
was  Talleyrand.  It  has  been  said, 
that  he  waited  on  Louis  18th,  and 
begged  of  him  to  interfere  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  publication.  His  majesty 
sent  for  Savary,  and  asked  a  sight 
of  his  manuscript,  which,  after 
having  carefully  perused  it,  he 
returned  to  the  author,  with  the 
observation  that  he  saw  no  rea¬ 
son  for  withholding  the  state¬ 
ments  from  the  public.  These 
memoirs  disprove,  as  far  as  they 
deserve  credit,  the  imnutations  cast 
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on  himself  and  Buonaparte  re¬ 
specting  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Enghien,  and  leave,  by  implication, 
the  odium  on  Talleyrand.  The 
circumstance,  which  induced  Buo¬ 
naparte  to  order  a  party  of  troops 
to  Ettenlieim  to  arrest  the  duke, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  supposition, 
that  he  had  been  in  Paris,  and  en¬ 


gaged  in  the  plot  with  Georges, 
Cadoudel,  and  others.  One  of  the 
conspirators  had  stated  in  his  exa¬ 
mination,  that  a  person,  to  whom 
the  greatest  respect  was  shown, 
often  appeared  among  them.  The 
duke  d’Enghien  was  believed  to  be 
this  mysterious  personage ;  and  the 
object  of  his  arrest  is  alleged  to 
have  been,  to  ascertain  that  fact  by 
bringing  him  to  Paris,  and  con¬ 
fronting  him  with  the  persons  who 
had  been  examined.  It  turned  out 
at  last,  that  the  person,  to  whom 
so  much  respect  was  paid,  was 
Pichegru.  Savary  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  expedition  to  Etten- 
heim.  He  had  j  ust  returned  from 
a  mission  in  Normandy,  when  the 
prince  was  brought  to  Paris. 
Buonaparte  sent  for  him  to  Mal- 
maison,  and  made  him  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  to  Murat,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Paris.  Talleyrand, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  was 
just  leaving  Murat’s  hotel  as  Savary 
entered.  Murat,  after  reading  the 
letter,  told  Savary  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  for  orders,  which  would 
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be  transmitted.  He  did  in  fact  re¬ 
ceive  orders  to  repair  at  10  o’clock 
that  niglit  with  a  brigade  of  in¬ 
fantry  to  Vincennes.  It  was  not 
until  he  arrived  at  this  destination 
that  his  orders  had  any  relation  to 
the  duke  d’Enghien.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  military  commission 
had  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  palace.  The  doors  were  open, 
and  any  one  who  pleased  might 
have  entered.  The  prince  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  commission 
when  Savary  arrived,  and  was 
speaking  warmly  to  his  judges. 
When  pressed  for  an  explanation 
respecting  his  intentions,  he  said, 
“  I  had  proposed  to  the  English 
government  to  take  service  in  its 
armv,  and  was  answered  that  it 
could  not  be  given  me,  but  that  I 
ought  to  stop  on  the  Rhine,  where 
1  would  soon  have  a  part  to  per- 
j  form,  and  1  did  stop  there.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  sav.”  When  the 
i  proceedings  were  concluded,  the 
-  hall  was  cleared,  and  the  commis¬ 
sioners  continued  in  deliberation ; 
after  which  the  sentence  was  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  officer,  who  com- 
i  manded  the  infantry  of  Savary ’s 
legion,  then  informed  him  that  he 
was  required  to  furnish  a  piquet 
for  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
The  piquet  was  accordingly  sup- 
.  plied,  and  the  reason  the  fosse  of 
[  the  castle  was  selected  for  the 
sanguinary  transaction  was,  that 
there  was  the  least  chance  of  any 
other  person  than  the  victim  being 
wounded.  After  the  execution 
Savary  proceeded  to  Paris.  Near 
the  barrier,  he  met  M.  Real,  on  his 
(I  wav  to  Vincennes,  and  in  his  cos- 
|  tume  of  councillor  of  state.  Savary 
asked  him,  whither  he  was  going  ? 
He  replied,  that  he  had  received 
orders  to  go  to  Vincennes  to  in¬ 
terrogate  the  duke  d’Enghien, 


Savary  told  the  councillor  of  state 
what  had  happened,  and  they  were 
mutually  astonished.  The  circum¬ 
stance  of  meeting  Talleyrand  at 
Murat’s  now  struck  Savary  very 
forcibly,  and  excited  his  suspicion 
of  some  intrigue.  He  hastened  to 
Malmaison,  to  inform  the  first  con¬ 
sul  of  what  had  taken  place. 
Buonaparte  could  not  conceive  it 
possible,  that  the  trial  and  con¬ 
demnation  could  have  taken  place 
before  the  arrival  of  M.  Real.  He 
observed  that  Real  was  ordered  to 
examine  the  duke  on  a  point  which 
it  was  important  to  clear  up,  and 
concluded  by  saying — cc  Here  is  a 
crime  which  leads  to  nothing,  and 
which  tends  only  to  render  me 
odious.”  Thus  the  great  object  in 
seizing  the  duke  d’Enghien,  to  as¬ 
certain,  whether  he  was  the  mys¬ 
terious  personage  who  had  appeared 
in  Paris,  was  disappointed.  Savary 
says  that  he  was  not  to  have  been 
put  upon  trial  until  he  was  recog¬ 
nized  upon  being  confronted  with 
the  parties  implicated  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
the  execution,  that  Pichegru  was 
discovered  to  be  the  person  alluded 
to  by  the  witnesses.  M.  Real  also 
had  a  conference  on  the  subject  at 
Malmaison,  and  to  him  Buonaparte 
expressed  regret  at  the  event,  and 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Tal¬ 
leyrand.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  keep  secret  the 
circumstances  of  this  extraordinary 
case.  The  sentence  of  the  military 
commission  wras  inserted  in  the 
“  Moniteur,”  without  any  explana¬ 
tion.  Whether  this  was  done  from 
pride,  or  that  it  should  not  appear 
to  Europe,  at  the  moment  a  new  war 
was  about  to  commence,  that  the 
germs  of  discord  existed  in  the 
country,  Savary  does  not  pretend 
to  determine. 
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Secretary  Davison's  Account  of  what  passed  between  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  him  concerning  the  Execution  of  Queen  Mary, 
from  the  signing  of  the  Warrant .  Feb.  20,  1586. 

[Taken  from  the  Cottonian  MS.  and  published  in  Harris’s  Life  of  Davison.] 


After  that  the  sentence  against 
the  Scottish  queen  was  passed,  and 
subscribed  by  the  lords  and  others 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  her 
trial,  and  that  her  majesty  had 
notified  the  same  to  the  world  by 
her  proclamation  according  to  the 
statute,  there  remained  nothing 
but  her  warrant  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  for  the  performing 
and  accomplishing  of  her  execution, 
which  after  some  instance  as  well 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the 
whole  parliament  then  assembled, 
as  of  others  of  her  council  and  best 
affected  subjects,  it  pleased  her 
majesty  at  length  to  yield  unto, 
and  thereupon  gave  order  to  my 
lord  treasurer  to  project  the  same, 
which  he  accordingly  performed, 
and  with  her  majesty’s  privity  left 
in  my  hands  to  procure  her  signa¬ 
ture  ;  but  by  reason  of  the  presence 
of  the  French  and  Scottish  ambas¬ 
sadors,  then  suitors  for  her  life,  she 
forebore  the  signing  thereof  till  the 
first  of  February,  which  was  some 
few  days  after  their  departure  home. 
At  what  time  her  majesty  upon 
some  conference  with  my  lord  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  great  danger  she  con¬ 
tinually  lived  in,  and  moved  by  his 
lordship  to  have  some  more  regard, 
to  the  surety  of  herself  and  state 
than  she  seemed  to  take,  resolved 
to  defer  the  said  execution  no 
longer;  and  thereupon  gave  his 
lordship  orders  to  send  for  me  to 
bring  the  warrant  unto  her  to  be 
signed,  which  he  forthwith  did  by 
a  messenger  of  the  chamber,  who 
found  me  in  the  park  (whither  I 
had  newly  gone  to  take  the  air), 
whereupon,  returning  back  im¬ 
mediately  with  him,  I  went  di¬ 


rectly  up  into  the  privy-chamber, 
where  his  lordship,  attending  my 
coming,  discoursed  unto  me  what 
speech  had  passed  that  morning 
betwixt  her  majesty  and  him, 
touching  the  justice  against  the 
said  Scottish  queen ;  and  finally 
told  me  how  she  was  now  fully 
resolved  to  proceed  to  the  accom¬ 
plishing  thereof,  and  had  com¬ 
manded  him  to  send  expressly  for 
me  to  bring  the  warrant  unto  her 
to  be  signed,  that  it  might  be  forth¬ 
with  dispatched  and  deferred  no 
longer.  According  to  which  di¬ 
rection,  I  went  immediately  to  my 
chamber  to  fetch  the  said  warrant 
and  other  things  touching  her  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  returning  up  again,  sent 
in  Mrs.  Brooke  to  signify  my  being 
there  unto  her  majesty,  who  pre¬ 
sently  called  for  me.  At  my 
coming  in,  her  highness  first  de¬ 
manding  of  me  whether  I  had  been 
abroad  that  fair  morning,  advising 
me  to  use  it  oftener,  and  repre¬ 
hending  me  for  the  neglect  thereof, 
with  other  like  gracious  speeches, 
arguing  a  care  of  my  health, 
finally  asked  of  me  what  I  had 
in  my  hands  ?  I  answered,  divers 
warrants  and  other  things  to  be 
signed  that  concerned  her  service. 
She  enquired  whether  my  lord  ad¬ 
miral  had  not  given  me  order  to 
bring  up  the  warrant  for  the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen’s  execution  ?  I  an¬ 
swered  yes ;  and,  thereupon,  asking 
me  for  it,  I  delivered  it  into  her 
hands,  after  the  reading  whereof, 
she,  calling  for  pen  and  ink,  signed 
it,  and  laying  it  from  her,  de¬ 
manded  of  me  whether  I  were  not 
heartily  sorry  to  see  it  done  ?  My 
answer  was,  that  I  was  so  far  from 
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taking  pleasure  in  the  calamity  or 
fall  of  any,  or  otherwise  from 
thirsting  in  any  sort  after  the 
blood  of  this  unhappy  lady  in 
particular,  as  I  could  not  but  be 
heartily  grieved  to  think  that  one 
of  her  place  and  quality,  and  other¬ 
wise  so  near  unto  her  majesty, 
should  give  so  great  cause  as  she 
had  done  to  take  this  resolution. 
But  seeing  the  life  of  that  queen 
threatened  her  majesty's  death, 
and,  therefore,  this  act  of  hers,  in 
all  mens  opinions,  of  that  justice 
and  necessity,  that  she  could  not 
defer  it  without  the  manifest  wrong 
and  danger  of  herself  and  the  whole 
realm,  1  could  not  be  sorry  to  see 
her  take  an  honourable  and  just 
course  of  securing  the  one  and  the 
other,  as  he  that  preferred  the 
death  of  the  guilty  before  the  in¬ 
nocent  ;  which  answer  her  high¬ 
ness  approving  with  a  smiling 
countenance,  passed  from  the  matter 
to  ask  me  what  else  I  had  to  sign, 
and,  thereupon,  offering  unto  her 
some  other  warrants  and  instruc¬ 
tions  touching  her  service,  it 
pleased  her,  with  the  best  disposi¬ 
tion  and  willingness  that  might  be, 
to  dispatch  them  all.  After  this 
she  commanded  me  to  carry  it  to 
the  seal,  and  to  give  my  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  special  order  from  her  to  use 
it  as  secretly  as  might  be,  lest  the 
divulging  thereof  before  the  ex¬ 
ecution  might,  as  she  pretended, 
increase  her  danger.  And  in  my 
way  to  my  lord  chancellor  her  plea¬ 
sure  also  was,  that  I  should  visit 
Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham,  being 
then  sick  at  his  House  in  London, 
and  communicate  the  matter  with 
him,  because  the  grief  thereof 
would  go  near  (as  she  merrily  said) 
to  kill  him  outright,  where,  taking 
occasion  to  repeat  unto  me  some 
reasons  why  she  had  deferred  the 
matter  so  long,  as  namely,  for  her 


honour’s  sake,  that  the  world  might 
see  that  she  had  not  been  violently 
or  maliciously  drawn  thereto,  she 
concluded  that  she  never  was  so 
ill  advised  as  not  to  see  and  appre¬ 
hended  her  own  danger,  and  the 
necessity  she  had  to  proceed  to  this 
execution.  And  thereupon  (after 
some  intermingled  speech  to  and 
fro),  told  me  that  she  would  have 
it  done  as  secretly  as  might  be, 
appointing  the  hall  where  she  was 
for  the  place  of  execution ;  and 
misliking  the  court,  or  green  of  the 
castle  for  divers  respects,  she  al¬ 
leged,  with  other  speech  to  like 
effect ;  howbeit,  as  I  was  ready  to 
depart,  she  fell  into  some  com¬ 
plaint  of  sir  Amias  Paulet  and 
others,  that  might  have  eased  her 
of  this  burthen,  wishing  that  Mr. 
Secretary  and  I  would  yet  write 
unto  both  him  and  sir  Drue  Drury, 
to  sound  their  disposition  in  that 
behalf.  And  albeit  I  had  before 
excused  myself  from  meddling 
therein,  upon  sundry  her  majesty’s 
former  motions,  as  a  matter  I 
utterly  prejudged,  assuring  her 
that  it  should  be  so  much  labour 
lost ;  knowing  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  the  gentlemen,  whom 
I  thought  would  not  do  so  unlawful 
an  act  for  any  respect  in  the  world  ; 
yet  finding  her  desirous  to  have 
the  matter  attempted,  I  promised, 
for  her  satisfying,  to  signify  this 
her  pleasure  to  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
so  for  that  time  leaving  her,  went 
down  directly  to  my  lord  treasurer, 
to  whom  I  did  communicate  the 
said  warrant  signed,  together  with 
such  other  particulars  as  had  passed 
at  that  time  betwixt  her  highness 
and  me.  The  same  afternoon  I 
waited  on  my  lord  chancellor  for 
the  sealing  of  the  said  warrant, 
according  to  her  majesty’s  direc¬ 
tion,  which  was  done  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  five,  from 
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whence  I  returned  back  unto 
Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham,  whom 
I  had  visited  by  the  way,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  pleasure, 
touching  letters  that  were  to  be 
written  to  the  said  sir  Amias  Paulet 
and  sir  Drue  Drury,  which  at  my 
return  I  found  ready  to  be  sent 
away.  The  next  morning  about 
ten  of  the  clock,  being  in  London, 
Mr.  William  Killegrew  came  unto 
me  from  her  majesty  with  this 
message,  that  if  I  had  not  been 
with  my  lord  chancellor,  I  should 
forbear  to  go  unto  him  till  I  had 
spoken  again  with  herself ;  but 
that  message  coming  out  of  season, 
I  returned  him  back  with  this 
general  answer,  that  I  would  be  at 
the  Court  as  soon  as  himself,  and 
give  her  majesty  an  account  what 
I  had  done.  At  my  coming  to  her, 
she  demanded  of  me  whether  the 
warrant  were  passed  the  seal  ?  I 
told  her  yes.  She  asked  what 
needetli  that  haste  ?  I  answered, 
that  I  had  therein  made  no  more 
haste  than  herself  commanded,  and 
my  duty  in  a  case  of  that  moment 
required,  which  as  I  take  it  was 
not  to  be  dallied  with.  But  me 
thinketh,  saith  she,  that  it  might 
have  been  otherwise  handled  for 
the  form,  naming  unto  me  some 
that  were  of  that  opinion,  whose 
judgments  she  commended.  I  an¬ 
swered,  that  I  took  the  honourable 
and  just  way  to  be  the  safest  and 
best  way,  if  they  meant  to  have  it 
done  at  all ;  whereto  her  majesty 
replying  nothing,  for  that  time  left 
me  and  went  to  dinner.  From  her 
I  went  down  to  Mr.  Vice- cham¬ 
berlain,  with  whom  I  did  com¬ 
municate  the  said  warrant,  and 
other  particulars  that  had  passed 
betwixt  her  highness  and  me, 
touching  the  dispatch  thereof, 
where,  falling  into  a  rehearsal  of 
§ome  doubtful  speeches  of  hers, 


betraying  a  disposition  to  throw 
the  burthen  from  herself,  if  by  any 
means  she  might,  and  remembering 
unto  him  the  example  of  her  dealing 
in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s 
execution,  which  she  had  laid 
heavily  upon  my  lord  treasurer 
for  a  long  tune  after ;  and  how 
much  her  disavowing  of  this  jus¬ 
tice  was  more  to  be  feared,  con¬ 
sidering  the  timouresness  of  her 
sex  and  nature,  the  quality  of  the 
person  who  it  concerned,  and  re¬ 
spect  of  her  friends,  with  many 
other  circumstances  that  might 
further  and  incline  her  thereunto, 
1  finally  told  him  that  I  was  for 
mine  own  pgrt  fully  resolved,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  directions  that  I 
had  received,  to  do  nothing  that 
might  give  her  any  advantage  to 
cast  a  burthen  of  so  great  weight 
upon  my  single  and  weak  shoulders ; 
and,  therefore,  having  done  as- 
much  as  belonged  to  my  part, 
would  leave  to  him  and  others  as 
deeply  interested  in  the  surety  of 
her  majesty  and  the  state  as  myself, 
to  advise  what  course  should  now 
lie  taken  for  accomplishing  the  rest ; 
avIio,  as  near  as  1  remember,  gave 
me  this  answer,  that,  as  he  was 
heartily  glad  the  matter  was 
brought  thus  far,  so  did  he  for  his 
own  part  wish  him  hanged  that 
would  not  join  with  me  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  thereof;  being  a  cause  so 
much  importing  the  common  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  her  majesty  and 
the  whole  realm.  And  so,  after 
some  little  speech,  resolved  to  go 
together  to  my  lord  treasurer  to 
confer  thereof  with  his  lordship, 
as  we  immediately  did,  and  there 
agreed  for  the  better  and  more 
honourable  proceeding  therein,  to 
break  the  matter  with  the  lords 
and  others  of  her  majesty’s  council, 
being  as  deeply  interested  in  this 
care  and  duty  as  ourselves ;  and  in 
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the  mean  time  his  lordship  took 
upon  him  the  charge  to  project  the 
letters  that  should  be  written  to 
the  earls  and  others  to  whom  the 
aforesaid  warrant  was  directed. 
The  next  morning,  having  made  a 
draught  of  them,  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Vice-chamberlain  and  me  to  im¬ 
part  the  same  unto  us  ;  upon  the 
reading  whereof,  Mr.  V  ice-cham¬ 
berlain  finding  them  very  particular, 
and  such  as  in  truth  the  warrant 
could  not  bear,  shewed  his  mislike 
of  them  as  he  that  seemed  to  doubt 
more  than  he  discovered;  where¬ 
upon  his  lordship  offering  to  pro¬ 
ject  others  more  general  against 
the  afternoon,  it  was  resolved,  in 
the  mean  time  to  warn  the  rest  of 
the  council,  who  within  an  hour 
after  met  at  his  lordship’s  cham¬ 
ber,  where  himself  entering  into 
the  particulars  of  the  said  Scottish 
queen’s  offence,  the  danger  of  her 
majesty  and  the  state,  and  necessity 
of  this  execution,  and  acquainting 
them  with  her  highness’s  reso¬ 
lution  in  that  behalf,  for  their 
better  satisfying,  wherein  he  read 
the  said  warrant  itself  unto  them  ; 
he  finally  told  the  cause  of  their 
meeting  at  that  present,  was  chiefly 
to  advise  of  some  such  means  as 
might  be  most  honourable  and  ex- 
pedient  for  the  dispatch  thereof ; 
seeing  her  majesty  had  for  her 
part  performed  as  much  as  in  any 
honour,  law,  or  reason,  was  to  be 
required  at  her  hands ;  and  after 
some  little  other  speech  of  her 
doubted  inclination  to  drive  this 
burthen,  if  it  might  be,  from  her¬ 
self,  and  every  one  willingly  offer¬ 
ing  to  bear  his  part  in  a  matter  so 
much  importing  the  public  safety 
of  the  whole  state,  both  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  commonwealth ;  they 
finally  resolved  to  proceed  to  the 
sending  down  thereof  without 
troubling  her  highness  any  further 


withal,  as  well  in  regard  of  her 
charge  given  to  myself,  to  let  her 
hear  no  more  thereof  till  it  was 
done,  having  otherwise  performed 
as  much  as  in  anv  reason  or  law 
would  be  required  of  her,  as  is  be¬ 
fore  remembered,  as  the  dangerous 
consequence  might  else  have  grown 
thereof  in  case  of  her  majesty, 
upon  such  a  needless  motion, 
should  have  fallen  into  any  new 
conceit  of  interrupting  and  staying 
the  course  of  justice,  considering 
the  malice  of  her  enemies,  and 
disposition  of  the  time  and  state  of 
things  then,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  which  they  in  no  duty  could 
neglect ;  and  so  resolving  generally 
upon  Mr.  Beale  as  the  fittest  per¬ 
son  they  could  advise  of,  to  whom 
they  might  commit  that  charge, 
and  who,  being  sent  for  the  same 
morning,  was  then  present,  and 
approving  the  letters  projected  by 
my  lord  treasurer,  appointed  them 
to  be  written  out  fair  against  the 
afternoon,  in  the  meantime  went 
to  dinner,  and  between  one  and 
two  of  the  clock  returned  back  to 
sign  the  said  letters,  addressed, 
with  the  warrant,  to  the  lords  and 
others  the  commissioners  appointed 
in  that  cause,  which  in  their  pre¬ 
sence  were  delivered  unto  Mr. 
Beale,  with  earnest  request  and 
motion  to  use  the  uttermost  dili¬ 
gence  and  care  he  could  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  thereof,  and  so  again  de¬ 
parted.  The  next  morning  her 
majesty  being  in  some  speech  with 
Mr.  Rawleigh  in  the  private  cham¬ 
ber,  seeing  me  come  in,  called  me 
to  her,  and  (as  if  she  had  under¬ 
stood  nothing  of  these  proceedings), 
smiling,  told  me  how  she  had  been 
troubled  that  night  upon  a  dream 
she  had,  that  the  Scottish  queen 
was  executed,  pretending  to  have 
been  so  greatly  moved  with  the 
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passion  she  could  have  done  I  wot 
not  what ;  but  this  being  in  a 
pleasant  and  smiling  manner,  I 
answered  her  majesty,  that  it  was 
good  for  me  I  was  not  near  her  so 
long  as  that  humour  lasted.  But 
withal,  taking  hold  of  her  speech, 
asked  her  in  great  earnest  what  it 
meant,  and  whither,  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  thus  far,  she  had  not  a  full 
and  resolute  meaning  to  go  through 
with  the  said  execution  according 
to  her  warrant.  Her  answer  was 
yes,  confirmed  with  a  solemn  oath 
in  some  vehemency  ;  this  only  she 
thought  that  it  might  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  better  form,  because  this 
threw  the  whole  burthen  upon 
herself ;  whereto  I  replied,  that 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  warrant 
was  such  as  the  law  required,  and 
could  not  well  be  altered  with  anv 
honesty,  justice,  or  surety  of  those 
that  were  commissioners  therein ; 
neither  did  I  know  who  could  sus¬ 
tain  this  burthen  if  she  took  it  not 
upon  her,  being  sovereign  magis¬ 
trate,  to  whom  the  sword  was  com¬ 
mitted  of  God  for  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  and  defence  of  the 
good,  and  without  whose  autho¬ 
rity,  the  life  or  member  of  the 
poorest  wretch  in  her  kingdom 
could  not  be  touched.  She  an¬ 
swered,  that  there  were  wiser  men 
than  myself  of  other  opinion.  I 
told  her  I  could  not  answer  for 
other  men,  yet  this  I  was  sure  of, 
that  I  had  never  yet  heard  any 
man  give  a  sound  reason  to  prove 
it  either  honourable  or  safe  for  her 
majesty  to  take  any  other  course 
than  that  which  standeth  with  law 
and  justice,  and  so,  without  further 
replication  or  speech,  we  parted. 
The  same  afternoon  (as  I  take  it) 
she  asked  me  whether  I  had  heard 
from  sir  Arnias  Paulefc,  I  told  her 
no ;  but  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  going  to  London  I  met  with 


letters  from  him,  in  answer  to 
those  that  were  written  unto  him 
some  few  days  before,  upon  her 
commandment.  The  next  morning;, 
having  access  unto  her  majesty 
upon  some  other  occasion,  I  told 
her  of  the  receipt  of  them,  which 
her  highness,  desirous  to  see,  took 
and  read ;  but  finding  thereby  that 
he  was  grieved  with  the  motion 
made  unto  him,  offering  his  life 
and  all  he  had  to  be  disposed  at 
her  pleasure,  but  absolutely  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  an  instrument  in  any 
such  action  as  was  not  warranted 
in  honour  and  j ustice ;  her  majesty, 
falling  into  terms  of  offence,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  daintiness  and  (as 
she  called  it)  perjury  of  him  and 
others,  who,  contrary  to  their  oath 
of  association,  did  cast  the  burthen 
upon  herself,  she  rose  up,  and  after 
a  turn  or  two  went  into  the  gallery, 
whither  I  followed  her,  and  there 
renewing  her  former  speech, 
blaming  the  niceness  of  those 
precise  fellows  (as  she  termed 
them),  who  in  words  would  do 
great  things  for  her  surety,  but  in 
deed  perform  nothing,  concluded 
that  she  could  have  well  enough 
done  without  them.  And  here, 
entering  into  particularities,  named 
unto  me  (as  I  remember)  one 
Wingfield,  who,  she  assured  me, 
would,  with  some  others,  under¬ 
take  it ;  which  gave  me  occasion 
to  shew  unto  her  majesty  how  dis¬ 
honourable  (in  my  poor  opinion) 
any  such  course  would  be,  and  how 
far  from  preventing  the  malice  and 
danger  which  she  so  much  sought 
to  avoid.  And  so,  falling  into  the 
particular  case  of  sir  Amias  Paulet 
and  sir  Drue  Drury,  discoursed 
unto  her  the  great  extremity  she 
would  have  exposed  those  poor 
gentlemen  to,  for  if,  in  a  tender 
care  of  her  surety,  they  should  have 
done  that  she  desired;  she  must 
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either  allow  their  act  or  disallow 
it ;  if  she  allowed  it  she  took  the 
matter  upon  herself,  with  her  in¬ 
finite  peril  and  dishonour ;  if  she 
disallowed  it  she  should  not  only- 
overthrow  the  gentlemen  them¬ 
selves,  who  had  always  truly  and 
faithfully  honoured  and  served  her, 
but  also  their  estates  and  posteri¬ 
ties,  besides  the  dishonour  and  in¬ 
justice  of  such  a  course,  which  I 
humbly  besought  her  majesty  to 
consider  of:  and  so,  after  some 
little  digression  and  speech  of  Mr. 
Secretary  and  others,  touching 
some  things  passed  heretofore,  her 
majesty,  understanding  it  was  time 
to  go  to  the  closet,  rose  up,  and 
left  me.  At  my  next  access  unto 
her,  which  (as  I  take  it)  was  the 
Tuesday  before  my  coming  from 
court,  having  occasion  to  wait  upon 
her  highness  with  certain  letters 
that  were  to  be  signed,  touching 
some  difference  between  the  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland  and  Mr.  Fenton, 
her  secretary  there,  she  entered  of 
herself  into  some  earnest  discourse 
of  the  danger  she  lived  in,  and  how 
it  was  more  than  time  this  matter 
were  dispatched,  swearing  a  great 
oath,  that  it  was  a  shame  for  us 
all  that  it  was  not  already  done, 
considering  that  she  had,  for  her 
part,  done  all  that  law  or  reason 
could  require  of  her ;  and  there¬ 
upon  made  some  mention  to  have 
letters  written  to  sir  Amias  Paulet 
for  the  hastening  thereof,  because 
the  longer  it  was  deferred  the  more 

o 

her  danger  increased.  Whereto, 
knowing  what  orders  had  been 
taken  by  the  lords  in  sending  the 
commission  to  the  earls,  which  I 
presumed  she  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  amongst  so  many  as  were  part¬ 
ners  therein,  I  answered  that  that 
needed  not  (as  I  conceived),  the 
warrant  being  so  general  and  suf¬ 
ficient  as  it  was;  to  which  her 


majesty  replied  little  else  but  that 
she  thought  sir  Amias  Paulet 
would  look  for  it ;  and  so  brake  off* 
our  speech  at  that  time,  which  was 
the  last  I  had  with  her  majesty  of 
this  or  any  other  matter  whatsoever, 
to  my  remembrance.  The  next 
(Thursday)  morning  early,  being, 
as  I  take  it,  the  day  before  my 
coming  from  court,  my  lord  trea¬ 
surer  sent  for  me  and  acquainted 
me  with  the  news  he  had  received 
by  Henry  Talbot  of  the  said  Scot¬ 
tish  queen’s  execution,  which  (upon 
some  conference  had  thereof  with 
Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  and  others) 
he  thought  it  not  fit  to  break  sud¬ 
denly  to  her  majesty,  and  there¬ 
fore  concealed  it  from  her  all  that 
day ;  which  being  nevertheless 
brought  unto  her  that  evening  by 
other  means,  she  would  not  at  the 
first  seem  to  take  Jmowdedge  of  it, 
but  the  next  morning,  falling  into 
some  heat  and  passion  about  it, 
sent  for  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain,  to 
whom  she  disavowed  the  said  exe¬ 
cution  as  a  thing  she  never  com¬ 
manded  or  intended,  casting  the 
burthen  generally  upon  them  all, 
but  chiefly  upon  my  shoulders,  be¬ 
cause  (as  she  pretended)  I  had,  in 
suffering  it  to  go  out  of  my  hands, 
abused  the  trust  she  reposed  in  me ; 
whereupon  my  lords  being  that 
morning  assembled  at  my  lord 
treasurer’s  chamber,  I  was  sent  for 
unto  them,  and  acquainted  with 
her  majesty’s  said  offence  and 
charge  both  against  them  and  me  ; 
but  having  mine  own  conscience 
and  themselves  for  witnesses  of 
mine  innocency  and  integrity  in 
that  behalf,  did  not  at  the  first 
apprehend  it.  Howbeit,  being 
advised  by  them  all  to  absent  my¬ 
self  for  a  day  or  two,  and  other¬ 
wise  compelled  thereto  by  an  un¬ 
happy  accident  befallen  unto  me 
the  day  before,  together  with  some 
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indisposition  of  my  health  at  that 
time,  I  returned  home,  where  the 
next  news  I  heard  was  that  her 
majesty  had  resolved  to  commit  me 
to  the  Tower,  which  at  the  first 
seemed  a  matter  very  strange  unto 
me,  and  such  as  1  could  by  no  means 


believe,  till  my  lord  of  Buckhurst 
came  with  order  from  her  majesty 
to  execute  this  her  pleasure,  which, 
by  reason  of  my  sickness,  was  de¬ 
ferred  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
afterwards,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
this  month,  accomplished. 


1 


(  251*  ) 


TRAVELS,  MANNERS, 
STATISTICS,  &c. 


Captain  Franklin’s  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea. 


WHILE  lieutenant  Parry  was 
exploring  a  passage  across 
the  Polar  Sea  towards  the  Pacific, 

our  government  conceived  it  might 

not  only  be  serviceable  to  that  intre¬ 
pid  navigator,  but  desirable  for  the 
benefit  of  geographical  and  hydro- 
graphical  science,  to  ascertain  the 
actual  position  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Copper-mine  River  and  the 
line  of  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Sea  to  the  eastward  of  it.  With 
this  view,  lieutenant  (now  captain) 
Franklin  was  recommended  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  as  a  pro¬ 
per  person  to  be  employed  on  such 
a  service ;  they,  at  the  same  time, 
nominated  doctor  Richardson,  a 
naval  surgeon,  well  skilled  in  na¬ 
tural  history,  Mr.  Hood,  and  Mr. 
Back,  two  admiralty  midshipmen 
(subsequently  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenants),  and  two 
steady  English  seamen,  to  accom¬ 
pany  him. 

This  little  party  embarked  on 
board  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
ship,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  2  3rd  of 
May,  1819;  and  they  reached 
Stromness,  the  3rd  of  June,  where 
four  boatmen  were  engaged  to  as¬ 


sist  their  progress  up  the  rivers  of 
America: — after  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  wrecked  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  Resolution  Island  beset 
with  heavy  ice,  they  arrived  in 
safety  at  York  factory  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  on  the 
30th  of  August. 

The  journey  into  the  interior 
commenced  at  York  Fort,  where 
the  party  embarked  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1819;  and  they  arrived 
at  Cumberland  House  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  the  travelling  distance 
by  water  being  about  six  hundred 
and  ninety  miles.  Late  as  the 
season  was,  captain  Franklin  de¬ 
termined  not  to  remain  here,  but 
to  set  out  on  a  long  and  perilous 
expedition  of  several  hundred  miles 
to  Fort  Chepewyan,  near  the  west¬ 
ern  extremity  of  Athebasca  lake ; 
where,  by  his  presence,  he  hoped 
to  prevent  delay  in  the  necessary 
preparations  for  their  ulterior  pro¬ 
ceedings.  With  this  view,  accom¬ 
panied  by  lieut.  Back,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  \1820,  he  took  leave 
of  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood, 
who  were  to  bring  up  their  bag¬ 
gage  in  the  spring ;  and  after  a 
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journey  of  857  miles  in  the  very 
depth  of  winter,  the  thermometer 
frequently  at  40°,  and  sometimes 
more  than  50°  below  zero,  arrived 
safely,  oh  the  26th  of  March,  at 
the  Fort. 

Travelling  in  winter  can  only 
be  performed  on  sledges,  which  are 
drawn  by  dogs,  or  by  walking  in 
snow-shoes.  The  settlers  attach 
to  the  former  a  covering  of  leather 
to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  and  when  “  beautified  ”  with 
a  little  paint  and  a  few  trifling  or¬ 
naments,  the  sledge  assumes  the 
name  of  cariole.  Every  traveller 
takes  care  to  supply  himself  with 
a  pair  of  snow-shoes,  a  blanket, 
hatchet,  steel,  flint,  and  tinder, 
and  generally  with  fire-arms.  In 
mounting  his  cariole,  he  puts  on  a 
large  skin  cloak  with  a  hood,  a  fur 
cap,  leathern  trowsers  and  Indian 
stockings  and  mocassins.  Three 
dogs  will  draw  a  weight,  besides 
that  of  the  sledge,  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
and  a  half  an  hour,  or  about 
fifteen  miles  a  day,  when  the  snow 
is  hard  frozen.  To  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  the  suffering  occasioned 
by  walking  in  snow-shoes  appears 
to  be  dreadful. 

“  The  miseries,”  says  lieutenant 
Hood,  “  endured  during  the  first 
journey  of  this  nature  are  so  great, 
that  nothing  could  induce  the  suf¬ 
ferer  to  undertake  a  second,  while 
under  the  influence  of  present  pain. 
He  feels  his  frame  crushed  by  un¬ 
accountable  pressure,  he  drags  a 
galling  and  stubborn  weight  at  his 
feet,  and  his  track  is  marked  with 
blood.  The  dazzling  scene  around 
him  affords  no  rest  to  his  eye,  no 
object  to  divert  his  attention  from 
his  own  agonising  sensations. 
When  he  rises  from  sleep,  half  his 
body  seems  dead,  till  quickened 
into  feeling  by  the  irritation  of  his 


sores.  But,  fortunately  for  him, 
no  evil  makes  an  impression  so 
evanescent  as  pain.  The  traveller 
soon  forgets  his  sufferings,  and  at 
every  future  journey,  their  recur¬ 
rence  is  attended  with  diminished 
acuteness.” 

On  halting  for  the  night,  the 
first  operation,  in  the  Canadian 
phrase,  is  that  of  ff  flooring  the 
hut.”  It  consists  in  clearing  away 
the  snow,  and  covering  the  ground 
with  pine  branches,  upon  which 
the  travellers  spread  their  blankets, 
skins,  cloaks,  and  coats.  The 
sleeping  place  being  thus  arranged, 
the  next  step  is,  to  send  out  parties 
to  collect  a  sufficiency  of  wood  to 
serve  as  fuel  for  the  night;  the 
fire  is  then  allowed  to  be  kindled, 
the  sledges  are  unstowed,  the  dogs 
unharnessed,  and  the  provisions 
hung  upon  the  trees,  out  of  the 
reach  of  these  voracious  animals. 
Supper  is  then  cooked ;  the  voy¬ 
agers  coil  round  the  fire  in  the 
centre  with  their  feet  towards 
it ;  the  dogs  creep  in  among 
them  wherever  they  can  find  a 
vacancy,  receiving  and  communi¬ 
cating  heat,  and  thus  the  whole 
party  enjoy  repose,  without  any 
other  canopy  than  the  heaven, 
even  though  the  thermometer 
should  be  far  below  zero. 

In  journeys  thus  performed,  the 
danger  of  the  traveller  is  not  so 
great  from  the  severity  of  the 
cold,  as  from  the  risk  of  perishing 
for  want  of  food.  The  servants 
of  the  North-west  company  are 
frequently  obliged  to  set  out  in 
search  of  the  hunting-parties  of 
Indians,  to  receive  the  furs  which 
they  may  have  collected.  A  snow¬ 
storm  arises;  they  lose  all  traces 
of  them,  miss  their  way,  and  are 
very  often  driven  to  the  last  re¬ 
source  of  killing  their  dogs  for 
food.  The  Indians  themselves  are 
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frequently  reduced  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  and  even  to  death  by  fa¬ 
mine.  It  would  seem  that  they 
have  either  destroyed  or  frightened 
away  those  vast  herds  of  the 
moose,  the  rein-deer,  and  the  bi¬ 
son,  which  once  frequented  the 
wide  plains  over  which  the  expe¬ 
dition  passed ;  hitherto  they  had 
seen  very  few ;  and  the  fur-bearing 
animals  are  so  scarce,  that  in  the 
whole  journey  to  the  Polar  Sea 
and  hack,  one  single  habitation 
and  one  dam  only  of  that  indus¬ 
trious  and  ingenious  creature,  the 
beaver,  were  met  with. 

While  captain  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Back  were  travelling  on  foot  and 
in  sledges,  in  the  manner  described, 
to  Fort  Chepeywan,  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Hood  were  not  idle 
at  Cumberland  House ;  the  one 
collecting  objects  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  other  making  excur¬ 
sions  among  the  Indians,  joining 
in  their  hunting  parties,  and  exer¬ 
cising  his  pencil  on  such  subjects 
as  might  come  before  him.  Of 
these  Indians,  called  Crees ,  or 
Kristeneaux,  by  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians,  Dr.  Richardson  says,  the 
whole  population,  spread  over  an 
extent  of  20,000  square  miles, 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred.  The 
hooping-cough  and  measles  make 
fearful  havoc  among  the  children; 
spirituous  liquors  obtained  at  the 
company’s  posts,  a  precarious  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  famine,  destroy  the 
adults.  They  are  the  victims  of 
superstition,  and  the  voluntary 
dupes  of  the  more  cunning  of  the 
tribe,  who  practise  on  their  simple 
minds  the  arts  of  conjuration ; 
and  profess  to  avert  evils  and  cure 
diseases,  by  the  use  of  a  drum,  a 
rattle,  and  a  sweating-house.  The 
Crees  are  kind  and  hospitable  while 
they  have  any  thing  to  share 
either  with  friends  or  strangers: 


when  the  winter  sets  in,  when  the 
beasts  and  birds  scour  away  to  the 
southward,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers 
are  hound  up  in  frost,  their  provi¬ 
sions  fail  them,  and  they  usually 
make  towards  some  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  posts  for  that  relief  which 
they  have  neglected  to  provide  for 
this  season  of  calamity ;  many  of 
them  linger  so  long  as  to  be  unable 
to  reach  these  posts,  and  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  all  the  horrors  of  fa¬ 
mine  ;  and  instances  are  not  rare 
of  their  being  reduced  to  feed 
upon  the  bodies  of  their  own  fami¬ 
ly,  to  prevent  actual  starvation. 

The  operation  of  tattooing  is  as 
universal  among  the  Crees  and 
more  southerly  Indians  as  in  the 
Oriental  islands  ;  it  is  represented 
as  extremely  painful,  being  per¬ 
formed  by  running'  an  awl  under 
the  cuticle,  and  then  drawing  a' 
cord  dipt  in  charcoal  and  water 
through  the  canal  thus  formed. 
f c  A  half-breed,”  says  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son,  whose  arm  I  amputated,  de¬ 
clared  that  tattooing  was  not  only 
the  most  painful  operation  of  the 
two,  but  rendered  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  bear  by  its  tediousness, 
having  lasted  in  his  case  three 
days.” 

There  are  another  set  of  people, 
the  offspring  of  those  employed  by 
the  two  companies  as  agents  and 
clerks,  and  Indian  or  half-breed 
women.  These  7netifs,  or,  as  the 
Canadians  term  them,  bois-brules, 
are  a  good  looking  people,  apt  to 
learn  and  willing  to  be  taught, 
but  hitherto  their  education  has 
been  wholly  neglected.  The  males 
are  consequently  without  principle 
and  the  females  without  chastity. 
Many  of  them  are  brought  up  and 
intermarry  with  the  Indians.  The 
girls  at  the  forts  are  frequently 
wives  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
mothers  before  fourteen ;  instances 
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are  not  rare  of  a  voyager  taking 
to  wife  a  child  of  ten  years.  No 
objection  is  ever  made  by  the 
partners,  or  residents  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  to  this  and  other  criminal 
indulgence  of  the  vices  of  their 
servants.  These  Canadian  voy¬ 
agers  indeed  have  so  little  of  moral 
feeling,  that  it  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
usual  for  one  woman  to  be  common 
to,  and  maintained  at  the  joint 
expense  of,  two  men ;  or  to  sell  a 
wife  for  a  season,  or  altogether, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  generally  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  price  of  a  team  of 
dogs. 

The  Stone  Indians,  a  tribe  re¬ 
siding  near  the  company’s  post  of 
Carlton  House,  are  described  by 
captain  Franklin  as  more  prepos¬ 
sessing  in  their  looks  than  the 
Crees,  but  addicted  to  thieving, 
and  grossly  and  habitually  treache¬ 
rous.  Their  figure  is  good,  their 
limbs  well  -  proportioned,  their 
countenances  affable  and  pleasing, 
their  eyes  large  and  expressive, 
nose  aquiline,  teeth  white  and  re¬ 
gular,  forehead  bold,  cheek-bones 
rather  high,  the  colour  that  of 
light  copper,  and  their  heads  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  profusion  of  very  black 
hair.  They  are  generally  at  war 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
never  fail  to  take  the  scalps  of  their 
prisoners  as  trophies.  They  are 
the  only  tribe  who  abuse  the  rights 
of  hospitality  by  way-laying  and 
plundering  the  very  guest  who  had 
been  apparently  received  with 
kindness,  and  just  departed  from 
their  tents.  They  are  exceedingly 
expert  with  the  bow,  and  very 
young  boys  will  hit  a  mark  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

Their  neighbours,  the  Chepe- 
wvans,  with  more  unpromising  fea¬ 
tures,  are  at  least  honest,  but  rude 
in  their  manners  and  extremely 
superstitious.  One  of  the  tribes' 


of  these  people  was  found  in  the 
most  forlorn  condition.  They  had 
destroyed  every  thing  which  they 
possessed,  as  a  token  of  grief  for 
the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  the 
prevailing  sickness  of  measles, 
hooping-cough,  and  dysentery. 
“  It  appears,”  says  captain  Frank¬ 
lin,  “  that  no  article  is  spared  by 
those  unhappy  men  when  a  near 
relative  dies ;  their  clothes  and 
tents  are  cut  to  pieces,  their  guns 
broken,  and  every  other  weapon 
rendered  useless,  if  some  person  do 
not  remove  these  articles  from 
their  sight.”  The  following  is  a 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
effects  of  superstition  : 

“  The  Northen  Indians  suppose 
that  they  originally  sprang  from  a 
dog ;  and,  about  five  years  ago,  a 
superstitious  fanatic  so  strongly 
pressed  upon  their  minds  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  employing  these  ani¬ 
mals,  to  which  they  were  related, 
for  purposes  of  labour,  that  they 
universallv  resolved  against  using; 
them  any  more,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  destroyed  them.  They 
now  have  to  drag  every  thing 
themselves  on  sledges.  This  la¬ 
borious  task  falls  most  heavily  on 
the  women ;  nothing  can  more 
shock  the  feelings  of  a  person,  ac¬ 
customed  to  civilized  life,  than  to 
witness  the  state  of  their  degrada¬ 
tion.  When  a  party  is  on  a  march 
the  women  have  to  drag  the  tent, 
the  meat,  and  whatever  the  hunter 
possesses,  whilst  he  only  carries  his 
gun  and  medicine  case.  In  the 
evening  they  form  the  encamp¬ 
ment,  cut  wood,  fetch  water,  and 
prepare  the  supper  :  and  then,  per¬ 
haps,  are  not  permitted  to  partake 
of  the  fare  until  the  men  have  fi¬ 
nished.  A  successful  hunter  some¬ 
times  has  two  or  three  wives  ; 
whoever  happens  to  be  the  favour¬ 
ite,  assumes  authority  over  the 
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others,  and  has  the  management  of 
the  tent.  These  men  usually  treat 
their  wives  unkindly,  and  even 
with  harshness ;  except,  indeed, 
at  the  time  when  they  are  about 
to  increase  the  family,  and  then 
they  show  them  much  indulgence. 
With  all  this  they  have  a  strong 
affection  for  their  children.” 

As  soon  as  the  spring  began  to 
appear.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Hood  set  out  to  join  their  compa¬ 
nions  who  had  preceded  them  to 
Fort  Chepewyan.  It  may  readily 
be  supposed,  that  the  return  of 
this  season  is,  in  such  a  dreary 
chilling  climate,  hailed  with  uni¬ 
versal  joy.  The  syniptoms  of  its 
approach  are  unequivocal.  About 
the  middle  of  April  flights  of  geese 
ducks,  and  swans  from  the  south¬ 
ward,  indicate  the  breaking-up  of 
the  frost ;  gentle  showers  begin  to 
fall :  the  whole  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  deluged  by  the  melted  snow. 
In  a  few  days  the  upper  grounds 
are  drv,  and  teem  with  the  fra- 
grant  offspring  of  the  new  year. 
“  There  can  scarcely  be  a  higher 
gratification,”  says  captain  Frank¬ 
lin,  “  than  that  which  is  enjoyed 
in  this  country,  in  witnessing  the 
rapid  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  in  the 
spring ;  scarcely  does  the  snow  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  ground,  before  the 
trees  are  clothed  with  thick  foliage, 
the  shrubs  open  their  leaves,  and 
put  forth  their  variegated  flowers, 
and  the  whole  prospect  becomes 
animating.”  But  it  also  brings  its 
inconveniences,  the  first,  and  most 
annoying  of  which,  are  the  clouds 
of  huge  full-grown  musquitoes, 
which  bursting  forth  at  once,  in¬ 
cessantly  torment  the  traveller  to 
a  degree  unknown  even  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  globe.  In 
Mr.  Hood’s  account  of  the  journey 
from  Cumberland  house  to  Fort 


Chepewyan,  the  misery  inflicted 
by  these  creatures  is  thus  described. 

a  We  had  sometimes  before  pro¬ 
cured  a  little  rest,  by  closing  the 
tent,  and  burning  wood,  or  flashing 
gunpowder  within,  the  smoke 
driving  the  musquitoes  into  the 
crannies  of  the  ground.  But  this 
remedy  was  now  ineffectual, 
though  we  employed  it  so  perse- 
veringly  as  to  hazard  suffocation  ; 
they  swarmed  under  our  blankets, 
goring  us  with  their  envenomed 
trunks,  and  steeping  our  clothes  in 
blood.  We  rose  at  day-  light  in  a 
fever,  and  our  misery  was  unmiti¬ 
gated  during  our  whole  stay. — The 
food  of  the  musquito  is  blood, 
which  it  can  extract  by  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  hide  of  a  buffalo  ;  and  if  it; 
is  not  disturbed,  it  gorges  itself  so 
as  to  swell  its  body  into  a  transpa¬ 
rent  globe.  The  wound  does  not 
swell  like  that  of  the  African  mus¬ 
quito,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  pain¬ 
ful  ;  and  when  multiplied  an  hun¬ 
dred  fold,  and  continued  for  so 
many  successive  days,  it  becomes 
an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  that 
cold,  famine,  and  every  other  con¬ 
comitant  of  an  inhospitable  climate 
must  yield  the  pre-eminence  to  it. 
It  chases  the  buffalo  to  the  plains, 
irritating  him  to  madness ;  and 
the  rein-deer  to  the  sea-shore,  from 
which  they  do  not  return  till  the 
scourge  has  ceased.” 

Such  a  dreadful  annoyance, 
against  which  there  is  no  defence, 
added  to  the  tormenting  attacks  of 
the  horse-fly,  or  bull-dog,  which 
as  Mr.  Hood  says,  carries  off  a  por¬ 
tion  of  flesh  at  every  dart  which 
it  makes,  together  with  the  small 
but  not  less  formidable  sand-fly, 
known  in  Canada  by  the  name  of 
the  brulot,  is  even  worse  than  tra¬ 
velling  by  winter  and  sleeping- 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  with 
the  thermometer  at  4*0°  below 
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^ero,  in  this  most  miserable  of  all 
countries. 

The  whole  party,  with  their  In- 
dian  hunters,  having  assembled  at 
Chepewyan,  set  out  on  the  18th  of 
July  for  the  northward,  in  the 
hope  that,  before  the  season  should 
expire,  they  might  be  enabled  to 
fix  their  winter-quarters  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  River, 
and  to  avail  themselves  ofj  the 
earliest  period  of  the  following 
spring  to  explore  the  coast  of  the 
Polar  Sea  to  the  eastward.  Rut 
so  great  and  so  numerous  were  the 
difficulties  experienced  from  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  from  the 
impediments  in  the  navigation  of 
the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes,  on- 
account  of  the  rapids  of  the  one 
and  the  shallows  of  the  other, 
together  with  the  frequent  port¬ 
ages,  that  their  progress  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slow  and  tedious:  and 
they  did  not  arrive  at  the  spot 
where  it  was  found  necessary  to 
hut  themselves  for  the  winter,  and 
which  was  distant  from  Chepewyan 
about  550  miles,  before  the  20th 
of  August.  With  regard  to  the 
interruptions  from  the  portages, 
they  became  more  frequent,  and  the 
dragging  of  the  boats  more  fatigu¬ 
ing,  in  proportion  as  they  advanced 
to  the  northward :  and  thus  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  from  want 
of  sufficient  sustenance  were  greatly 
aggravated.  It  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  in  one  day  they  had 
to  load  and  unload  the  canoes  and 
to  transport  them  and  the  baggage 
over  five  or  six  of  these  portages. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprized 
that  men  who,  like  the  Canadian 
voyagers,  live,  when  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  forts,  entirely  on  animal 
food,  the  daily  allowance  of  which 
is  eight  pounds  to  each  man,  should 
be  disheartened,  and  exhibit  symp¬ 
toms  of  discontent  and  insubordi¬ 


nation,  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  reduced  to  one  scanty  meal 
a  day  of  a  few  ounces  of  fish  or 
deer’s  flesh ;  and,  on  some  days, 
unable  to  procure  any  food  at  all. 
Their  disobedience,  however,  was 
only  transitory,  and  seems  to  have 
ceased  with  the  occasion  of  it ; 
their  general  conduct  throughout 
this  perilous  and  fatiguing  expedi¬ 
tion  was  highly  praiseworthy.  A 
fresh  supply  of  food  had  invariably 
the  effect  of  an  immediate  return 
of  their  usual  good  humour. 

Captain  Franklin  had  been  anxi¬ 
ous  to  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Copper-mine  River  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  season;  but  the  small  pools 
being  frozen  over  so  early  as  the 
25th  August,  when  the  geese  were 
observed  to  be  passing  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  and  other  unequivocal  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  approach  of  winter 
beginning  to  manifest  themselves, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  design.  Indeed,  the  chief  of 
the  hunters  declared  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  would  be  rash  and  danger¬ 
ous,  and  that,  as  he  considered  the 
lives  of  all  who  went  on  such  a 
journey  would  be  forfeited,  he  nei¬ 
ther  would  go  himself,  nor  per¬ 
mit  his  people  to  accompany  them. 
They  were,  therefore,  compelled 
to  content  themselves  for  this  sea¬ 
son  with  making  an  excursion  to 
the  head  of  the  Copper-mine  Ri¬ 
ver,  in  Point  Lake,  about  sixty 
miles  to  the  northward,  merely  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  its  size  and 
position. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Canadians 
were  busily  engaged  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  house  for  their  winter  resi¬ 
dence,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Fort  Enterprize.  It  was 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  and  near  a  lake, 
surrounded  with  numerous  trees 
of  considerable  size,  some  of  the 
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pines  being  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high,  and  two  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  The  banks  of  the 
river  (to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Winter  River)  were  also  well 
clothed  with  trees  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  enlivened  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  luxuriant  mosses,  lichens, 
and  shrubby  plants.  The  lat.  of 
Fort  Enterprise  is  64°  28',  long. 
113°  6' W.  The  last  station  of 
the  North-west  Company  is  Fort 
Providence,  in  lat.  62°  17 ^  long. 
114°  9'  W. 

All  hands  were  now  employed 
in  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions 
for  the  winter,  consisting  princi¬ 
pally  of  rein-deers’  flesh  frozen,  or 
dried  partially  by  the  fire  and  sun, 
then  bruised  with  stones  and 
kneaded  up  with  fat  or  suet  into 
a  paste,  well  known  in  North 
America  by  the  name  of  pernmi - 
can.  The  rein-deer  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  fortunately  abun¬ 
dant,  being  met  with  in  herds  from 
ten  to  a  hundred ;  and  captain 
Franklin  says  that,  in  walking  out 
one  day,  he  estimated  the  numbers 
seen  by  him  at  not  fewer  than  two 
thousand.  Before  these  animals 
began  to  migrate  to  the  south¬ 
ward  in  search  of  a  milder  climate 
and  better  sheltered  pastures,  the 
hunters  were  enabled  to  procure 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
which  were  converted  into  dried 
meat :  to  this  they  added  about  a 
thousand  white  fish,  from  two  to 
three  pounds  each,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  others  of  the  salmon  tribe, 
trout,  pike,  and  red  carp.  But  this 
stock  of  provision  was  barely  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  winter’s  consump- 
i  tion  of  the  party,  including  the 
multitude  of  Indians  and  their  fa¬ 
milies  who  crowded  to  the  rendez¬ 
vous  as  soon  as  the  winter  had  set 
in. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst.  The 
Vol.  LXV. 


whole  of  their  ammunition  was 
expended,  and  their  packages  of 
blankets,  tobacco,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  indispensable  necessity  had 
not  come  up  from  the  southward. 
Mr.  Back,  therefore,  volunteered 
4o  return  to  Fort  Providence  and, 
if  necessary,  to  Chepewyan,  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  supplies  as  were  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
proceed.  He  set  out,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Wentzel,  a  clerk  of-  the 
North-west  Company,  two  Cana¬ 
dians,  two  Indians  and  their  wives*, 
on  the  18th  October.  This  jour¬ 
ney  on  foot,  in  the  depth  of  win¬ 
ter,  as  far  as  Chepewyan  and  back 
to  Fort  Enterprize,  at  which  place 
Mr.  Back  arrived  on  the  1 7th 
March,  is  among  the  many  instan¬ 
ces  of  extraordinary  exertion  and 
determined  perseverance  which 
this  expedition  afforded.  He  thus 
concludes  his  interesting  report: — • 
“  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  my 
friends  all  in  good  health,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  five  months,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  I  had  travelled  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  four 
miles  in  snow-shoes,  and  had  no 
other  covering  at  night,  in  the 
woods,  than  a  blanket  and  deer¬ 
skin,  with  the  thermometer  fre¬ 
quently  at  — 40°,  and  once  at  — 
57° ;  and  sometimes  passing  two  or 
three  days  without  tasting  food.'’ 
We  may  add  that,  without  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertion  of  Mr.  Back, 
the  expedition  would  not  have  been 
able  to  leave  Fort  Enterprize. 

The  party  who  remained  at  this 
spot  were  not  much  better  circum¬ 
stanced  than  Mr:  Back  had  been, 
at  least  with  regard  to  the  severity 
of  the  cold. 

“The  weather,  during  this  month 
(  December), ’’says  captain  Franklin, 

“  was  the  coldest  we  experienced 
during  our  residence  in  America. 
The  thermometer  sunk  on  one  oc- 
R* 
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casion  to  57°  below  zero,  and  never 
rose  beyond  6°  above  it ;  the  mean 
for  the  month  was  — 29-7°-  Dur¬ 
ing  these  intense  colds,  however, 
the  atmosphere  was  generally  calm, 
and  the  wood-cutters  and  others 
went  about  their  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions  without  using  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  precautions,  yet  without  feel¬ 
ing  anybad  effects.  They  had  their 
rein-deer  shirts  on,  leathern  mittens 
lined  with  blankets,  and  furred 
caps ;  but  none  of  them  used  any 
defence  for  the  face,  nor  did  they 
need  to  do  so.  Indeed,  we  have 
already  mentioned,  that  the  heat 
is  abstracted  most  rapidly  from  the 
body  during  strong  breezes,  and 
most  of  those  who  have  perished 
from  cold  in  this  country,  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  being 
overtaken  on  a  lake  or  other  un¬ 
sheltered  place,  by  a  storm  of  wind. 
The  intense  colds  were,  however, 
detrimental  to  us  in  another  way. 
The  trees  froze  to  their  very  cen¬ 
tres,  and  became  as  hard  as  stones, 
and  more  difficult  to  cut.  Some 
of  the  axes  were  broken  daily,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  we  had 
only  one  left  that  was  fit  for  fell¬ 
ing  trees.  By  intrusting  it  only 
to  one  of  the  party  who  had  been 
bred  a  carpenter,  and  who  could 
use  it  with  dexterity,  it  was  fortu¬ 
nately  preserved  until  the  arrival 
of  our  men  with  others  from  Fort 
Providence. 

“  A  thermometer,  hung  in  our 
bed-room  at  the  distance  of  sixteen 
feet  from  the  lire,  but  exposed  to 
its  direct  radiation,  stood,  even  in 
the  day-time,  occasionally  at  ]  5° be¬ 
low  zero,  and  was  observed  more 
than  once,  previous  to  the  kindling 
of  the  fire  in  the  morning,  to  be  as 
low  as  40°  below  zero.  On  two 
of  these  occasions  the  chronometers, 
which  during  the  night  lay  under 
Mr.  Hood’s  and  Dr.  Richardson’s 


pillows,  stopped  while  they  were 
dressing  themselves.” 

Mr.  Back  brought  with  him  two 
Esquimaux  interpreters  whom  he 
found  at  Fort  Providence,  where 
they  had  arrived  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Chesterfield  Inlet : 
tlieir  names  were  Tattaneemick 
and  Hceootccrock — Belly  and  Ear 
- — but  they  were  commonly  called 
Augustus  and  J unius-*-the  former 
could  speak  a  little  English.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  their  arrival  at  Fort 
Enterprise,  they  set  about  building 
a  snow  house  for  their  residence, 
which  they  maintained  to  be  more 
warm  and  comfortable  than  the 
wooden  one  already  erected.  Hav¬ 
ing  selected  a  spot  on  the  river, 
where  the  snow  was  about  two 
feet  deep,  and  sufficiently  compact, 
they  commenced  by  tracing  out  a 
circle  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Tlie 
snow  in  the  interior  of  the  circle 
was  next  divided  with  a  broad 
knife,  having  a  long  handle,  into 
slabs  three  feet  long,  six  inches 
thick,  and  two  feet  deep,  being  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  snow. 
These  slabs  were  tenacious  enough 
to  admit  of  being  moved  about 
without  breaking,  or  even  losing 
the  sharpness  of  their  angles,  and 
thev  had  a  slight  degree  of  curva- 
ture,  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  circle  from  which  they  were 
cut.  They  were  piled  upon  each 
other,  exactly  like  courses  of  hewn 
stone,  around  the  circle  which  was 
traced  out,  and  care  was  taken  to 
smooth  the  beds  of  the  different 
courses  with  the  knife,  and  to  cut 
them  so  as  to  give  the  wall  a  slight 
inclination  inwards,  by  whicli  con¬ 
trivance  the  building  acquired  the 
properties  of  a  dome.  The  dome 
was  closed  somewhat  suddenly  and 
flatly  by  cutting  the  upper  slabs  in 
a  wedge- form,  instead  of  the  more 
rectangular  shape  of  those  below. 
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The  roof  was  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  the  last  aperture  was  shut  up 
by  a  small  conical  piece.  The 
whole  was  built  from  within,  and 
each  slab  was  cut  so  that  it  retained 
its  position  without  requiring  sup¬ 
port,  until  another  was  placed  be¬ 
side  it,  the  lightness  of  the  slabs 
greatly  facilitating  the  operation. 
When  the  building  was  covered 
in,  a  little  loose  snow  was  thrown 
over  it,  to  close  up  every  chink,  and 
a  low  door  was  cut  through  the 
walls  with  the  knife.  A  bed-place 
was  next  formed,  and  neatly  faced 
up  with  slabs  of  snow,  which  was 
then  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
pine  branches,  to  prevent  them 
from  melting  by  the  heat  of  the 
body.  At  each  end  of  the  bed,  a 
pillar  of  snow  was  erected  to  place 
a  lamp  upon,  and  lastly,  a  porch 
was  built  before  the  door,  and  a 
piece  of  clear  ice  was  placed  in  an 
aperture  cut  in  the  wall  for  a 
window. 

During;  the  dreary  winter 
months,  the  officers  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  employed  themselves  in  writ¬ 
ing  out  their  journals,  constructing 
the  charts  of  their  route,  calc  id  at- 
ing  the  results  of  their  observations ; 
and  Messrs.  Hood  and  Back  in 
finishing  their  drawings.  The 
people  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
seeking  firewood.  Captain  Frank¬ 
lin  gives  the  following  sketch,  as 
the  usual  routine  of  their  life  at 
Fort  Enterprize: 

“  In  the  evenings  we  joined  the 
men  in  the  hall,  and  took  a  part  in 
their  games,  which  generally  con¬ 
tinued  to  a  late  hour ;  in  short,  we 
never  found  the  time  to  hang  heavy 
upon  our  hands  ;  and  the  peculiar 
occupations  of  each  of  the  officers 
afforded  them  more  employment 
than  might  at  first  be  supposed. 
J  re-calculated  the  observations 
made  on  our  route ;  Mr.  Hood 
protracted  the  charts,  and  made 


drawings  of  birds,  plants,  and  fishes. 
Each  of  the  party  sedulously  and 
separately  recorded  their  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  aurora,  and  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  contrived  to  obtain  from 
under  the  snow  specimens  of  most 
of  the  lichens  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  to  make  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mineralogy  of 
the  surrounding  countrv* 

c<  The  Sabbath  was  always  a  day 
of  rest  with  us ;  the  woodmen 
were  required  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  that  day  on  Saturday, 
and  the  party  were  dressed  in 
their  best  attire.  Divine  service 
was  regularly  performed,  and  the 
Canadians  attended,  and  behaved 
with  great  decorum,  although  they 
were  all  Roman  catholics,  and  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  language 
in  which  the  prayers  were  read. 

I  regretted  much  that  we  had  not 
a  French  Prayer-book;  but  the 
Lord’s  prayer  and  Creed  were 
always  read  to  them  in  their  own 
language. 

“  Our  diet  consisted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  rein-deer  meat,  varied 

twice  a  week  bv  fish,  and  occasion- 

•/  * 

ally  by  a  little  flour,  but  we  had 
no  vegetables  of  any  description. 
On  the  Sunday  mornings  we  drank 
a  cup  of  chocolate  ;  but  our  great¬ 
est  luxury  was  tea  (without  sugar), 
of  which  we  regularly  partook 
twice  a  day.  With  rein-deers’  fat, 
and  strips  of  cotton  shirts,  we 
formed  candles  ;  and  Hepburn  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  from  the 
wood-ashes,  fat,  and  salt.  The 
formation  of  soap  was  considered 
as  rather  a  mysterious  operation 
by  our  Canadians,  and,  in  their 
hands,  was  always  supposed  to 
fail,  if  a  woman  approached  the 
kettle  in  which  the  ley  was  boiling. 
Such  are  our  simple  domestic  de¬ 
tails.” 

R*  2 
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The  Copper  Indians  are  described 
as  nearly  the  same  with  the  Chipe- 
wy ans;  land  and  benevolent  in  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  capable  of  strong  attach¬ 
ments.  In  the  long  journey  of  Mr. 
Back.,  whenever  they  caught  a  fowl 
or  a  fish,  they  brought  it  to  him, 
nor  would  they  partake  of  it  till 
he  had  satisfied  his  hunger,  though 
they  had  probably  not  tasted  food 
for  a  couple  of  days.  It  was  a 
satisfaction  to  me,”  says  this  officer, 
u  to  behold  these  poor  creatures  en¬ 
joying  themselves ;  for  they  had 
behaved  in  the  most  exemplary  and 
active  manner  towards  the  party, 
and  with  a  generosity  and  sympa¬ 
thy  seldom  found  even  in  the  more 
civilized  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
the  attention  and  affection  which 
they  manifested  towards  their 
wives,  evinced  a  benevolence  of 
disposition  and  goodness  of  nature, 
which  could  not  fail  to  secure  the 
approbation  of  the  most  indifferent 
observer.”  Captain  Franklin  gives 
an  amusing  instance  of  their  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  old  chief  had  a 
daughter,  who  was  considered  the 
greatest  beauty  in  the  whole  tribe, 
and  so  much  the  object  of  contest 
among  her  countrymen,  that  al¬ 
though  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
she  had  belonged  to  two  husbands 
successively.  Mr.  Hood  drew  her 
portrait,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
her  aged  mother,  who  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  afraid,  she  said,  that  her 
daughter’s  beauty  would  induce 
the  great  chief  who  resided  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  send  for  the  original, 
after  seeing  the  likeness. 

It  was  not  before  the  14th  of 
June,  that  the  Indians  considered 
the  ice  to  have  sufficiently  broken 
up  in  the  Copper-mine  River,  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  its  being  navigated  by 
canoes.  By  this  time  their  stock 
of  provisions  was  pretty  nearly 
exhausted,  and  it  became  evident 


that,  as  they  proceeded  down  the 
river,  their  future  subsistence  must 
depend  on  the  success  of  the 
hunters ;  these  hunters,  however, 
as  the  time  of  departure  approached, 
began  to  manifest  a  decided  reluc¬ 
tance  to  proceed.  It  appeared, 
upon  inquiry,  that  a  Mr.  Weeks,  a 
clerk  of  the  North-west  Company, 
had  been  tampering  with  them, 
misrepresenting  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  and  the  character  of 
the  officers  employed.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  the  unfavour¬ 
able  impressions  thus  created  on  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  were  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  even  after  this  had 
been  done,  the  dread  of  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  furnished  another  obstacle  to 
their  proceeding.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  all  difficulties  being  sur¬ 
mounted,  the  whole  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Copper-mine  River  ; 
which,  like  all  those  which  they 
had  hitherto  navigated,  was  full  of 
rocks,  rapids  and  shoals,  and  in 
many  places  bridged  with  large 
masses  of  ice.  The  grassy  plains 
on  either  side,  however,  abounded 
with  game,  particularly  with  that 
singular  little  animal  known  by  the 
name  of  the  musk  ox,  of  which 
they  killed  a  great  number,  but 
all  of  them  lean,  and  the  flesh 
by  no  means  palatable. 

The  herds  of  deer  and  musk 
oxen  attract  great  numbers  of 
bears  and  wolves.  The  latter  is  a 
gregarious  animal,  and  so  sagacious, 
as  rarely  to  be  caught  in  any  kind 
of  trap.  Inferior  in  speed  to  the 
moose  and  rein-deer,  these  crea¬ 
tures  are  said  to  have  recourse  to  a 
stratagem  which  seldom  fails  to 
succeed,  in  places  where  extensive 
plains  are  bounded  by  precipitous 
cliffs. 

“  Whilst  the  deer  are  quietly 
grazing,  the  wolves  assemble  in 
great  numbers,  and,  forming  a 
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crescent,  creep  slowly  towards  the 
herd  so  as  not  to  alarm  them  much 
at  first,  hut  when  they  perceive 
that  they  have  fairly  hemmed  in 
the  unsuspecting  creatures,  and  cut 
off  their  retreat  across  the  plain, 
they  move  more  quickly,  and  with 
hideous  yells  terrify  their  prey 
and  urge  them  to  flight  by  the  only 
open  way,  which  is  that  towards 
the  precipice  ;  appearing  to  know, 
that  when  the  herd  is  once  at 
full  speed,  it  is  easily  driven  over 
the  cliff,  the  rearmost  urging  on 
those  that  are  before.  The  wolves 
then  descend  at  their  leisure,  and 
feast  on  the  mangled  carcases.” 

This  stratagem  was  attempted 
on  Dr.  Richardson,  when  sitting 
musing  one  evening,  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  precipice,  overlooking  the 
Copper-mine  River.  Hearing  an 
indistinct  noise,  behind  him,  he 
looked  round  and  perceived  nine 
white  wolves  advancing  towards 
him  in  a  crescent,  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  driving  him  down 
the  steep ;  but  on  his  rising  and 
walking  towards  them,  they  rea¬ 
dily  made  an  opening  and  let  him 
pass :  a  poor  deer,  which  was 
hemmed  in  at  the  same  time,  less 
bold  or  less  fortunate,  was  shortly 
afterwards  driven  over  the  precipice. 

On  arriving  at  the  Copper  moun¬ 
tains,  near  the  foot  of  which  the 
river  flows,  the  canoes  stopped,  to 
allow  a  party  to  land  and  go  in 
search  of  copper.  The  height  of 
these  mountains  is  said  to  be  from 
1,200  to  1,500  feet.  In  the  val- 
levs  were  small  rivulets,  in  the 
beds  of  which  were  found  several 
pieces  of  native  copper  and  various 
copper  ores.  These  places  are  still 
frequented  by  the  Esquimaux,  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  up  pieces  of 
this  metal ;  but  the  annual  visits 
of  the  Copper  Indians  have  been 
discontinued,  since  they  have  been 


enabled  to  obtain  a  supply  of  iron 
for  their  instruments,  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  company’s  trading 
posts  so  far  to  the  northward. 

The  country  beyond  these  moun¬ 
tains  appeared  perfectly  naked  of 
wood,  excepting  on  the  borders  of 
the  river,  which  were  fringed  with 
a  few  stunted  pines  and  dwarf 
shrubs;  but  the  plains  were  well 
clothed  with  grass,  and  enlivened 
with  herds  of  game.  Being  now 
only  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
the  rapid  or  cascade  where  Hearne 
had  the  first  interview  with  the 
Esquimaux,  it  was  deemed  expedi¬ 
ent  to  send  forward  the  two  inter¬ 
preters  of  this  nation,  in  order  if 
possible,  to  tranquillize  the  minds 
of  their  countrymen,  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  expedition. 
At  the  “  Bloody  fall”  of  Hearne, 
they  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of 
these  people  fishing,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  them  to  come  over  to 
the  same  side  of  the  river  on  which 
the  interpreters  stood  ;  they  were 
able,  however,  to  converse  with 
them,  and  to  receive  their  wishes 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Indians;  but  on  the  appearance  of 
the  party,  who,  having  begun  to 
entertain  fears  for  the  safety  of 
their  interpreters,  had  inconsider¬ 
ately  advanced,  they  made  off  across 
the  hills,  and  the  only  subsequent 
intercourse  was  with  an  old  Esqui¬ 
maux,  who  had  crouched  behind  a 
rock  unable  to  make  his  escape. 
They  returned,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  threw  down 
their  hovels,  and  left  their  proper¬ 
ty  strewed  about.  It  consisted  of 
stone  kettles  and  hatchets,  a  few 
fish-spears  of  copper,  some  skins,  a 
quantity  of  dried  salmon,  half  pu¬ 
trid  and  covered  with  maggots,  and 
two  dried  mice — to  such  shifts  are 
these  poor  people  driven  for  their 
winters  subsistence. 
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Several  human  skulls,  which 
bore  the  marks  of  violence,  and  a 
number  of  bones  were  scattered 
about  the  ground,  near  to  the  rapid 
or  shelving  cascade,  the  length  of 
which  is  about  three  hundred  yards, 
with  a  fall  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet.  As  this  spot,  a  few  miles 
only  from  the  sea,  answered  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  description  given  by 
Hearne,  where  the  inhuman  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Esquimaux  was  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  Chine wy an  Indians, 
the  party  could  have  no  doubt  of 
this  being  the  identical  place,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  difference 
between  its  actual  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  those  given  by  that 
traveller.  Its  position,  ascertained 
by  their  observations  is  lat.  67°  42' 
35''  N.,  long.  1 15°  4.9'  33"  W. ,  be¬ 
ing  no  less  than  4-[-  degrees  of 
latitude  more  southerly,  and  4|  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude  less  westerly 
than  those  laid  down  by  Hearne, 
and  which,  by  his  chart,  appear  to 
be  about  the  lat.  72°,  and  long. 
120°. 

At  this  spot  the  Indians  finally 
determined  to  quit  the  party,  being 
terrified  at  the  very  name  of  Es¬ 
quimaux;  and  Mr.  Wentzel  re¬ 
returned  with  them,  having  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  from  captain 
Franklin  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions  at  Fort  Enterprize,  and  to 
leave  a  letter  there  to  inform  him, 
in  what  quarter  he  might  expect 
to  fall  in  with  the  hunters,  in  the 
months  of  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
obliged  to  make  for  that  place, 
across  the  barren  grounds.  Some 
of  the  Canadians  also  wished  to 
return ;  and  it  required  no  little 
address  to  persuade  them  to  the 
contrary,  and  to  keep  up  their 
spirits.  They  were  much  amused, 
however,  with  the  first  view  of 
the  sea,  and  particularly  with  the 


seals  that  were  playing  about ; 
but  these  sensations  soon  gave  way 
to  despondency :  they  became 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  launching 
upon  an  icy  sea,  in  bark  canoes, — - 
at  the  probable  length  of  the 
voyage, — the  roughness  of  the 
water, — the  uncertainty  of  procur¬ 
ing  provisions,  and  the  exposure  to 
c-old,  where  no  fuel  could  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

At  the  advanced  period  of  the 
21st  of  July,  twenty  people,  of 
whom  fifteen  had  never  seen  salt 
water,  launched  upon  the  rough 
and  chilly  Hyperborean  Ocean,  in 
two  miserable  birch-bark  canoes, 
with  no  more  provisions  of  all 
kinds  than  fifteen  days’  consump¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  voyage  before 
them  of  not  less  than  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  geographical  miles.  Fort 
Churchill  was  the  nearest  spot  at 
which  they  could  hope  to  meet 
with  a  civilized  human  being. 

Captain  Franklin  had,  it  is  true, 
some  faint  hope  of  meeting  with 
tribes  of  Esquimaux  along  the  coast, 
with  whom  he  might,  if  necessary, 
pass  the  winter  ;  but  not  a  human 
creature  was  seen,  though  the  ves¬ 
tiges  of  habitations  were  occasion¬ 
ally  visible.  We  do  not  mean  to 
detail  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
geography  and  hydrography  along 
the  northern  coast  of  America,  in 
this  canoe  navigation  of  the  Polar 
sea.  We  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  sea  was  open,  and,  except  in 
two  or  three  places,  entirely  free 
from  ice,  which  occurred  only  in 
detached  masses,  occasioning  no 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  even 
of  canoes  ;  that  there  was  little  or 
no  tide ;  and  that,  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  drift  wood  on  the  west¬ 
ern  sides  of  projecting  headlands, 
and  its  consisting  mostly  of  the  pop¬ 
lar,  which  grows  along  the  banks  of 
the  McKenzie's  river,  and  is  not 
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found  on  others  to  the  east  of  it, 
captain  Franklin  concluded  that  a 
current  was  running  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  One  part  of  the  coast  only 
extended  as  high  as  the  latitude 
of  68|°  ;  tliis  was  Cape  Turnagain, 
which,  with  Cape  Barrow,  near  68°, 
forms  the  opening  of  a  very  deep 
gulf  that  runs  to  the  southward 
as  low  down  as  66y°,  or  the  Arctic 
circle.  This  gulf  is  every  where 
studded  with  islands,  indented 
with  sounds,  and  the  most  secure 
bays  and  harbours,  with  excellent 
anchorage,  on  smooth  sandy  bot¬ 
toms,  into  almost  all  of  which  fall 
rivers  of  clear  fresh  water,  abound¬ 
ing  with  salmon,  trout,  and  other 
esculent  .  fish.  The  tittemag,  or 
white  fish  of  the  lakes,  a  species 
of  salmon,  was  also  found  to  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  salt  water. 
Rein-deer  and  musk  oxen  abound¬ 
ed  ;  but  they  were  generally  lean. 
Bears  were  plentiful  along  the 
coast,  and  not  difficult  to  be  killed; 
they  were  commonly  fat,  and  their 
flesh  was  found  of  an  excellent 
flavour.  On  the  coast  near  Cape 
Barrow,  just  at  the  entrance  of 
the  great  gulf.  Dr.  Richardson 
discovered  a  vein  of  galena  or  lead 
ore,  traversing  gneiss  rocks,  and 
also  some  plates  of  native  copper. 

Captain  Franklin’s  original  in¬ 
tention  was  to  return  (if  he  found 
it  necessary  to  return  at  all)  in  as 
direct  a  line  as  the  winding  of  the 
coast  would  admit,  to  the  mouth 
of  Copper-mine  River,  and  thence 
through  the  line  of  woods  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  Great  Bear  and 
Martin  Lakes  as  far  as  Slave  Lake; 
but  their  scanty  stock  of  provi¬ 
sions  having  been  exhausted  before 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  Flood’s 
River,  and  the  coast  holding  out 
little  hope  of  an  adequate  supply, 
at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
season,  he  determined  on  proceed¬ 


ing  up  this  latter  river  as  far  as  it 
was  navigable,  and  then,  striking 
across  the  barren  grounds,  to  make 
directly  for  their  late  winter-quar¬ 
ters  at  Fort  Enterprize.  Their 
progress  however  was  very  soon 
stopped  by  the  whole  river  tum¬ 
bling  over  a  ridge  of  rock  in  a 
magnificent  cascade  of  250  feet  in 
height,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
it  was  found  to  be  too  rapid  and 
too  full  of  shallows  for  the  canoes 
to  make  any  way.  It  became  * 
necessary  therefore  to  prepare  for 
a  journey  on  foot ;  and  the  first 
step  was  that  of  converting  the 
canoes  into  two  of  smaller  dimen¬ 
sions,  to  enable  them  to  cross  the 
lakes  and  rivers  with  which,  they 
had  reason  to  believe,  this  portion 
of  the  continent  was  much  inter¬ 
sected.  Every  part  of  the  bag¬ 
gage  that  could  be  dispensed  with 
was  left  on  the  spot,  and  two  days 
provision  of  fresh  meat  (all  that 
could  be  carried  in  addition  to  the 
canoes)  put  up  with  the  rest. 

At  the  end  of  two  days,  the 
course  of  the  river  turned  so  much 
out  of  their  direct  route,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  quit  its  banks 
altogether,  and  proceed  in  a  straight 
line  towards  Point  Lake,  whose 
distance  was  estimated  at  140 
miles.  On  the  5th  of  September, 
three  days  only  after  leaving  the 
river,  the  party  was  surprised  by 
the  unusual  and  unexpected  appear¬ 
ance  of  winter,  in  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  From  this  moment  till  the 
26tli  of  the  month,  they  had  to 
struggle  against  cold  and  boister¬ 
ous  weather ;  to  walk  through 
snow  sometimes  two  feet  deep, 
over  a  country  which  scarcely  pro¬ 
duced  a  shrub  for  fuel  above  six 
inches  high ;  and  to  guess  their 
way  across  an  unknown  land,  un¬ 
assisted  by  celestial  observations 
(the  sun  being  constantly  hid  ex** 
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cept  on  two  occasions) :  and,  to 
add  to  their  misery.,  they  had 
before  them  the  appalling  sight  of 
mush  oxen,  deer,  and  every  other 
animal,  and  even  the  water  fowl 
(alarmed  at  the  snow),  hurrying 
to  the  southward  with  the  utmost 
speed.  In  this  journey  of  twenty- 
one  days,  all  the  fresh  meat  which 
they  could  procure,  amounted  only 
to  five  days’  consumption :  the  so]e 
resource  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
being  the  tripe  de  roclie ,  a  species 
of  lichen  which  grows  on  the 
rocks  :  even  this  weed,  unpalatable 
as  it  was,  could  not  always  be 
found,  so  that  one  scanty  meal  a 
day  was  sometimes  all  that  could 
be  afforded,  and  several  days  were 
passed  without  eating  at  all. 

The  labours  of  the  party,  in 
dragging  their  burthens  and  them¬ 
selves  through  the  snow,  did  not 
end  with  the  day.  Though  they 
had  no  food  to  prepare,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  some 
little  fire  to  thaw  their  frozen 
shoes  at  night ;  and  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  find,  and  dig  from  under 
the  snow,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
stunted  bushes  for  this  purpose. 
The  fatigue  and  want  of  food  had 
a  very  sensible  effect  on  the 
strength  and  spirits  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  voyagers,  both  of  which  were 
painfully  noticed  to  be  sinking 
very  rapidly ;  yet,  encouraged  by 
the  officers,  they  endured,  for  a 
time,  their  miseries  with  as  much 
patience  as  could  be  expected.  At 
length,  however,  on  finding  the 
line  of  their  route  interrupted  by 
frequent  lakes,  which  required 
them  to  make  circuitous  journeys, 
and  seeing  no  hope  of  speedily 
reaching  their  destined  point,  they 
began  to  despair  of  their  safety, 
and  becoming  alike  indifferent  to 
promises  or  threats,  seemed  to 
consider  themselves  as  liberated 


from  all  control.  To  add  to  the 
misery  which  stared  them  in  the 
face,  one  of  the  canoes  was  ren¬ 
dered  useless  by  an  accident,  and 
soon  after,  through  the  inattention 
and  insubordination  of  some  of  the 
party,  the  other  was  also  dashed  in 
pieces,  though  those  who  carried  it 
knew,  from  the  course  of  the 
Copper-mine  River,  that  it  would 
be  essentially  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  cross  it. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  the 
whole  party  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  this  river ;  and  having  killed 
five  small  deer,  began  to  congra¬ 
tulate  themselves  on  their  good 
fortune  in  having  procured  as  much 
fresh  meat  as,  with  due  care,  would 
serve  them  till  their  arrival  at 
Fort  Enterprize.  The  weather  too 
had  become  mild,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dians  considered  their  misfortunes 
at  an  end.  In  the  midst  of  their 
joy  they  forgot  that,  in  their  mad¬ 
ness,  they  had  deprived  them¬ 
selves  of  the  only  means  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  river  which  lay  between 
them  and  the  place  of  their  des¬ 
tination.  The  shores  of  Point 
Lake  were  searched  in  vain  for 
pines  to  make  a  raft.  The  next 
expedient  was  to  collect  faggots  of 
dried  willows,  and  with  those  to 
frame  a  sort  of  float ;  but  this  was 
found  an  unmanageable  machine 
in  a  stream  without  the  assistance 
of  oars  or  poles.  In  short,  eight 
whole  days,  mostly  of  fine  weather 
(and  the  only  fine  weather  they 
had),  were  consumed  in  devising 
means  for  crossing  the  Copper- 
mine  River.  1 

In  this  hopeless  condition,  with 
starvation  staring  them  in  the  face. 
Dr.  Richardson,  actuated  by  the 
noble  desire  of  making  a  last 
effort  for  the  safety  of  the  party, 
undertook  the  hazardous  enter¬ 
prize  of  swimming  across  the 
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stream  (about  130  yards)  with- a 
line  attached  to  his  body;  at  a 
time  when  the  mercury  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood,  in  the  air,  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  in  the 
water  at  38°.  He  succeeded  in 
reaching  very  nearly  the  opposite 
bank  when,  benumbed  with  cold, 
he  lost  the  power  of  moving  his 
limbs,  and  was  observed  by  his 
anxious  companions  to  disappear 
beneath  the  surface.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined  what  their  feelings 
were  at  this  moment.  They  eagerly 
dragged  him  back  by  the  line,  and 
drew  him  out  of  the  water  with 
little  or  no  hope  of  restoring  ani¬ 
mation.  By  wrapping  the  body  in 
blankets,  however,  rubbing  it  and 
laying  it  before  a  fire,  he  was  at 
length  restored  to  life,  but,  as 
might  be  supposed,  remained  for 
some  time  in  a  very  enfeebled  state. 

No  other  person  of  the  party 
could  be  found  to  repeat  the  expe¬ 
riment  ;  but  a  kind  of  basket  was 
at  length  constructed  which,  when 
covered  over  with  a  few  fragments 
of  canvas  they  had  luckily  pre¬ 
served,  it  was  hoped  might  enable 
them  to  pass  the  river ;  but  it  was 
capable  only  of  holding  one  per¬ 
son.  In  this  basket  Percy  St. 
Germain,  one  of  the  interpreters, 
first  volunteered  to  paddle  over, 
carrying  with  him  a  line,  and 
happily  he  succeeded  ;  it  was  then 
drawn  back,  and  a  second  crossed, 
and  so  on  till  the  whole  party  had 
crossed  over  without  any  serious 
accident,  though  their  frail  vessel 
was  filled  with  water  at  every  tra¬ 
verse,  and  generally  sunk  before 
it  reached  the  shore. 

It  was  now  the  4th  of  October, 
and  they  were  within  forty  miles 
of  Fort  Enterprize;  but  the  wea¬ 
ther  had  again  resumed  its  severity, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
the  last  morsel  of  their  food  was 


expended,  and  the  whole  party 
miserably  reduced  by  their  recent 
scanty  fare,  and  their  exertions  in 
crossing  the  river.  Under  these 
circumstances,  captain  Franklin 
deemed  it  expedient  to  push  for¬ 
ward  Mr.  Back  with  three  of  the 
voyagers  in  search  of  the  Indians, 
who,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  found 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  En¬ 
terprize,  The  following  day  the 
remainder  moved  forwards,  and 
procured  a  meal  of  the  tripe  de 
rocbe,  which  produced,  however, 
such  distressing  complaints  on  some 
of  the  party,  and  reduced  them  to 
such  a  state  of  weakness,  as  to 
oblige  them  to  leave  every  thing 
except  their  personal  baggage ;  and 
even  with  this,  two  of  the  people 
dropped  behind,  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  day’s  march,  utterly 
unable  to  proceed.  Dr.  Richard® 
son,  weak  as  he  was  from  his  late 
exertion,  went  back  in  search  of 
these  two  unfortunate  men.  He 
found  one  of  them,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  lying  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  snow,  talking  in¬ 
coherently,  and  evidently  in  a 
dying  state ;  but  of  the  other  he 
could  discover  no  trace.  On  re¬ 
turning  with  this  information,  a 
halt  was  made,  a  fire  kindled  with 
a  few  stunted  willows,  and  every 
argument  used  to  induce  the  ablest 
of  the  party  to  endeavour  to  bring 
forward  the  poor  man  who  had 
fallen,  and  renew  the  search  for 
the  other ;  but  they  all  declared 
their  utter  inability  ;  and,  revolt¬ 
ing  as  it  was  felt  to  humanity,  both 
were  of  necessity  abandoned  to 
their  fate. 

As  there  was  every  reason  to 
fear  that  others  of  the  party  would 
speedily  sink  under  the  combined 
pressure  of  famine,  fatigue,  and 
inclement  weather,  and  as  those 
who  were  strongest  had  renewed 
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their  threats  of  throwing  down 
their  loads,  and  pushing  with  their 
utmost  speed  for  Fort  Enterprise, 
though  they  knew  not  a  foot  of 
the  way,  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Hood  generously  proposed  to  halt 
at  the  first  place  that  offered  a 
supply  of  fire-wood,  and,  with  the 
weak  and  worn-down  of  the  party, 
to  remain  there  till  assistance 
should  he  sent  to  them  from  the 
Fort.  To  this  arrangement  cap¬ 
tain  Franklin  reluctantly  consent¬ 
ed  ;  hut  as  he  had  every  reason  to 
hope  that  he  should  find  a  depot 
of  provisions  at  Fort  Enterprise, 
and  a  hand  of  Indians  in  the 
neighbourhood,  according  to  the 
arrangement  made  with  Mr. 
Wentsel,  he  saw  no  other  means 
of  safety.  The  English  seaman, 
John  Hepburn,  volunteered  to  re¬ 
main  behind. 

Their  tent,”  says  captain 
Franklin,  “  being  securely  pitched, 
a  few  willows  were  collected,  and 
the  ammunition  and  all  other  ar¬ 
ticles  deposited,  except  each  man’s 
clothing,  one  tent,  a  sufficiency  of 
ammunition  for  the  journey,  and 
the  officers’  journals.  I  had  only 
one  blanket,  which  was  carried  for 
me,  and  two  pair  of  shoes.  The 
offer  was  now  made  for  any  of  the 
men,  who  felt  themselves  too  weak 
to  proceed,  to  remain  with  the 
officers,  but  none  of  them  accepted 
it.  Michel  alone  felt  some  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do  so.  After  we  had  united 
in  thanksgiving  and  prayers  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  I  separated  from  my 
companions,  deeply  afflicted  that  a 
train  of  melancholy  circumstances 
should  have  demanded  of  me  the 
severe  trial  of  parting  from  friends 
in  such  a  condition,  who  had  be¬ 
come  endeared  to  me  by  their  con¬ 
stant  kindness,  and  co-operation, 
and  a  participation  of  numerous 
sufferings.  This  trial  I  could  not 


have  been  induced  to  undergo,  but 
for  the  reasons  they  had  so  strongly 
urged  the  day  before,  to  which  my 
own  judgment  assented,  and  for  the 
sanguine  hope  1  felt,  of  either  find¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  provisions  at  Fort 
Enterprize,  or  meeting  the  Indians 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that 
place,  according  to  my  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Mr.  Wentzel  and 
Akaitcho.  Previously  to  our  start¬ 
ing,  Peltier  and  Benoit  repeated 
their  promises,  to  return  to  them 
with  provisions,  if  any  should  be 
found  at  the  house,  or  to  guide  the 
Indians  to  them,  if  any  were  met.” 

The  parting  took  place  on  the 
7th  of  October,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  Fort 
Enterprize ;  the  party,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  captain  Franklin,  con¬ 
sisted  of  eight  persons  besides  him¬ 
self,  of  whom  two,  feeling  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  proceed,  left  him 
on  the  following  day  to  return  to 
Dr.  Richardson  ;  the  next  dav  a 
third  fainted  ;  and  a  fourth,  unable 
to  go  on,  was  sent  back  ; — but  one 
of  them  only  arrived,  —  (it  was 
Michel,  the  Iroquois;)  the  other 
three  were  no  more  heard  of. 
With  the  remaining  four  captain 
Franklin  reached  the  fort  on  the 
evening  of  the  1 1th,  in  a  state  of 
complete  exhaustion,  having  tasted 
no  food  for  five  days,  excepting  a 
single  meal  of  tripe  de  roche.  This 
was  not  the  worst ;  to  their  utter 
sorrow  and  dismay,  and  as  a  fatal 
blow  to  every  hope  by  which  they 
had  been  animated,  they  found 
the  place  desolate — no  provisions, 
no  Mr.  Back,  no  Mr.  Wentzel,  nor 
any  letter  from  him  to  point  out 
where  the  Indians  were !  not  a 
trace  of  anv  living;  animal,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  a  greater 
depth  of  snow  than  it  had  been  in 
the  month  of  December  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 
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Recovered  from  tlie  first  shock 
of  so  dreadful  a  disappointment, 
a  note  was  observed  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Mr.  Back,  stating  that 
he  had  reached  the  house  on  the 
9th,  and  that  he  had  gone  on  in 
search  of  the  Indians.  Four  days 
after  this,  a  messenger  from  him 
brought  the  exhausted  party  the 
woeful  intelligence  that  his  search 
had  been  unsuccessful.  Solicitous 
for  the  fate  which  must  inevitably 
await  Dr.  Richardson  and  his 
party ;  unable  to  stir  himself,  from 
debility,  and  the  only  hunter  he 
had  with  him  falling  sick,  captain 
Franklin’s  situation  may  more 
easily  be  conceived  than  expressed  ; 
he  rallied  his  spirits,  however,  and 
after  collecting  some  old  shoes, 
scraps  of  leather  and  skins  with  the 
hair  singed  off*,  their  only  food 
after  reaching  the  house,  he  set 
out,  with  two  of  the  Canadians,  in 
quest  of  the  Indians,  but  soon  found 
himself  utterly  unable  to  proceed, 
and  returned  to  the  house  of  misery 
and  desolation  the  following  day. 
Hopeless  however  as,  in  every  way, 
his  situation  now  appeared  to  be, 
this  gallant  officer  never  once 
uttered  a  murmur,  nor  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  despair.  He  dispatched 
two  of  the  strongest  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  the  Indians,  and  inform 
them  of  their  dreadful  situation  ; 
and  kept  the  other  three,  who 
were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
with  himself. 

Eighteen  days  were  passed  in 
this  miserable  condition,  with  no 
other  food  than  the  bones  and  skins 
of  the  deer  which  had  been  con¬ 
sumed  the  preceding  winter  boiled 
down  into  a  kind  of  soup  ;  when,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  and  John  Hepburn  made  their 
appearance,  but  without  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

“We  wore  all  shocked*”  says 


captain  Franklin,  “  on  beholding 
the  emaciated  countenances  of  the 
doctor  and  Hepburn,  as  they 
strongly  evidenced  their  extreme 
debilitated  state.  The  alteration 
in  our  appearance  was  equally  dis¬ 
tressing  to  them,  for  since  the 
swellings  had  subsided,  we  were 
little  more  than  skin  and  bone. 
The  doctor  particularly  remarked 
the  sepulchral  tone  of  our  voices, 
which  he  requested  us  to  make 
more  cheerful  if  possible,  uncon¬ 
scious  that  his  own  partook  of  the 
same  key.” 

The  melancholy  tale  of  what  had 
befallen  them  is  well  and  feelingly 
told  by  Dr.  Richardson. 

It  appears  that,  on  the  first  two 
days,  they  had  nothing  whatever 
to  eat ;  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  Michel,  the  only  sur- 
vi vina;  man  of  the  four  whom 

<p 

captain  Franklin  had  sent  back, 
arrived  with  a  hare  and  a  partridge, 
which  enabled  them  to  break  their 
long  fast.  Another  day  passed 
without  eating ;  Mr.  Hood  very 
weak  and  unwell.  O11  the  1 1th, 
Michel  brought  them  part  of  what 
he  called  a  wolf,  which  he  said 
had  been  killed  by  a  stroke  of  a 
deer’s  horn.  “  We  implicitly  be¬ 
lieved  this  story  then,”  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  “  but  afterwards  be¬ 
came  convinced,  from  circum¬ 
stances,  the  detail  of  which  may 
be  spared,  that  it  must  have  been 
a  portion  of  the  body  of  Belanger, 
or  Perrault,”  two  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  men  whom  captain  Franklin 
had  sent  back,  and  one  or  both  of 
whom  it  was  strongly  suspected 
had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the 
i  roquois.  This  man’s  bad  conduct 
since  his  return  grew  daily  worse  ; 
he  absented  himself  from  the 
party ;  refused  either  to  hunt,  or 
to  fetch  wood ;  and  frequently 
threatened  to  leave  them.  Hood 
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was  now  sinking  fast ;  lie  was 
unable  to  eat  the  tripe  de  roche, 
(and  they  had  nothing  else),,  on 
account  of  the  constant  griping  it 
produced. 

“  At  this  period  we  avoided”,  says 
Dr.  Richardson,  “as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  conversing  upon  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  our  situation,  and  generally 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  conversa¬ 
tion  towards  our  future  prospects 
in  life.  The  fact  is,  that,  with  the 
decay  of  our  strength,  our  minds  de¬ 
cayed,  and  we  were  no  longer  able 
to  bear  the  contemplation  of  the 
horrors  that  surrounded  us.  Each 
of  us,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  my  own  case,  excused  him¬ 
self  from  so  doing  by  a  desire  of 
not  shocking  the  feelings  of  the 
others,  for  we  were  sensible  of  one 
another’s  weakness  of  intellect, 
though  blind  to  our  own.  Yet  we 
were  calm  and  resigned  to  our  fate, 
not  a  murmur  escaped  us,  and  we 
were  punctual  and  fervent  in  our 
addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

“  Through  the  extreme  kindness 
and  forethought  of  a  lady,  the 
party,  previous  to  leaving  London, 
had  been  furnished  with  a  small 
collection  of  religious  books,  of 
which  we  still  retained  two  or 
three  of  the  most  portable,  and 
they  proved  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  us.  We  read  portions  of  them 
to  each  other  as  we  lay  in  bed,  in 
addition  to  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  service,  and  found  that  they 
inspired  us  on  each  perusal  with  so 
strong  a  sense  of  the  omnipresence 
of  a  beneficent  God,  that  our  situa¬ 
tion,  even  in  these  wilds,  appeared 
no  longer  destitute ;  and  we  con¬ 
versed,  not  only  with  calmnness, 
but  with  cheerfulness,  detailing 
with  unrestrained  confidence  the 
past  events  of  cur  lives,  and  dwell¬ 
ing  with  hope  on  our  future  pros** 
pects.” 


Five  days  more  passed  on  with¬ 
out  any  food  except  a  little  tripe 
de  roche  collected  by  Hepburn,  the 
Iroquois  continuing  sulky,  and, 
though  strongest  of  the  party,  re¬ 
fusing  to  contribute  to  its  relief ; 
but  -it  was  strongly  suspected  he 
had  a  hidden  supply  of  meat  for 
his  own  use.  Seeing  the  deter¬ 
mined  obstinacy  and  refractory 
spirit  of  this  man.  Dr.  Richardson 
had  told  him,  that  if  no  relief  came 
from  Fort  Enterprise  before  the 
20th,  Hepburn  and  himself  should 
be  dispatched  thither  with  a  com¬ 
pass,  by  the  direction  of  which 
they  might  be  enabled  to  find 
the  house.  On  that  very  day 
however,  as  Hepburn  was  cutting 
wood  near  the  tent,  and  Dr. 
Richardson  was  collecting  tripe  de 
roche,  the  miscreant  assassinated 
Mr.  Hood  while  sitting  over  the 
fire  in  the  last  stage  of  disease  and 
debility.  The  ball  entered  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  and  set  fire  to 
his  nightcap.  Hepburn  had  heard 
them  conversing  together  in  an 
angry  tone,  and  immediately  after, 
the  report  of  a  gun ;  and  on  looking 
towards  the  spot,  observed  Michel 
rise  from  behind  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Hood  had  been  sitting,  and  dart 
into  the  tent.  It  was  at  once  clear, 
from  the  great  length  of  the  gun 
which  had  been  discharged,  that 
such  a  wound  could  only  have 
been  inflicted  by  a  second  person  ; 
and  if  any  doubt  could  have  ex¬ 
isted  as  to  the  murderer,  Michel’s 
own  conduct  would  at  once  have 
removed  it.  From  this  time  he 
would  never  suffer  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  of  the  party  to  be  together  for 
a  moment ;  he  was  constantly  ask¬ 
ing  if  they  suspected  him  of  the 
murder?  sometimes  he  made  use 
of  threatening  language ;  at  other 
times  muttering  to  himself,  and 
throwing  out  obscure  hints  of  free- 
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ing  himself  from  all  restraint.  In 
short  as  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey  to  join  their  companions  at 
Fort  Enterprise,  his  conduct  be¬ 
came  so  violent  and  outrageous,  as 
to  convince  both  the  doctor  and 
Hepburn  that  he  would  attempt 
to  destroy  them  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  that  offered.  His  strength 
was  superior  to  theirs  united,  and 
he  had,  besides  his  gun,  two  pistols, 
an  Indian  bayonet  and  a  knife. 
On  coming  to  a  rock,  he,  for  the 
first  time,  left  them  together,  sav¬ 
ing  he  would  stop  to  gather  some 
tripe  de  roche,  and  desired  them  to 
go  on.  Hepburn  now  mentioned 
certain  circumstances,  which  satis¬ 
fied  Dr.  Richardson  that  there  was 
no  safety  for  them  but  in  his  death, 
and  he  offered  to  be  the  instrument 
of  it.  f  I  determined,  however,5 
says  Dr.  Richardson,  c  as  I  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  a  dreadful  act,  to  take 
the  whole  responsibility  upon  my¬ 
self  ;  and  immediately  upon 
Michel’s  coming  up,  I  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  shooting  him  through 
the  head  with  a  pistol :  had  my 
own  life  alone,”  he  continues, 
“  been  threatened,  I  would  not 
have  purchased  it  by  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  ;  but  I  considered  myself  as 
intrusted  also  with  the  protection 
of  Hepburn’s,  a  man  who,  by  his 
humane  attentions  and  devoted¬ 
ness,  had  so  endeared  himself  to 
me,  that  I  felt  more  anxiety  for  his 
safety  than  for  my  own.”  Michel 
had  gathered  no  tripe  de  roche ; 
and  it  was  quite  evident  that  he 
had  halted  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  putting  his  gun  in 
order,  to  destroy  them  that  same 
evening  while  engaged  in  setting 
up  the  tent. 

After  dragging  along  their 
famished  bodies  for  six  days,  exist¬ 
ing  on  lichens  and  pieces  of  the  skin 


cloak  of  Mr.  Hood,  on  the  29th 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  fort  at 
dusk ;  “  and,”  says  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son,  “  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
our  sensations,  when,  on  attaining 
the  eminence  that  overlooks  it,  we 
beheld  the  smoke  issuing  from  one 
of  the  chimneys.  From  not  having 
met  with  any  footsteps  in  the  snow, 
as  we  drew  nigh  our  once  cheerful 
residence,  we  had  been  agitated  by 
many  melancholy  forebodings. 
Upon  entering  the  now  desolate 
building,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
embracing  captain  Franklin,  but 
no  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
filth  and  wretchedness  that  met 
our  eyes  on  looking  around.  Our 
own  misery  had  stolen  upon  us  by 
degrees,  and  we  were  accustomed 
to  the  contemplation  of  each  other’s 
emaciated  figures ;  but  the  ghastly 
countenances,  dilated  eye-balls,  and 
sepulchral  voices  of  Mr.  Franklin 
and  those  with  him  were  more 
than  we  could  at  first  bear.” 

Two  of  the  captain’s  party  died, 
two  days  after  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Richardson  and  Hepburn.  The 
only  remaining  man  and  captain 
Franklin  were  so  utterly  unable  to 
assist  themselves  that  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  and  probably  half  that 
time,  would  have  put  an  end  to 
their  misery.  The  whole  labour, 
therefore,  of  procuring  fire-wood, 
and  scraping  together  the  old 
pieces  of  skins,  and  fragments  of 
bone,  devolved  on  Dr.  Richardson 
and  Hepburn,  whose  strength  was 
now  rapidly  declining,  and  very 
nearly  exhausted. 

“  Owing  to  our  loss  of  fiesh,” 
says  captain  Franklin,  “  the 
hardness  of  the  floor,  from  which 
we  were  only  protected  by  a 
blanket,  produced  soreness  over  the 
body,  and  especially  those  parts 
on  which  the  weight  rested  in 
lying,  yet,  to  turn  ourselves  for 
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relief  was  a  matter  of  toil  and 
difficulty.  However,  during  this 
period,  and  indeed  all  along  after 
the  acute  pains  of  hunger,  which 
lasted  but  three  or  four  days,  had 
subsided,  we  generally  enjoyed  the 
comfort  of  a  few  hours’  sleep.  The 
dreams  which,  for  the  most  part, 
but  not  always,  accompanied  it,  were 
usually  (though  not  invariably),  of 
a  pleasant  character,  being  very 
often  about  the  enjoyments  of  feast¬ 
ing.  In  the  day  time  we  fell  into 
the  practice  of  conversing  on  com¬ 
mon  and  light  subjects,  although 
we  sometimes  discussed  with 
seriousness  and  earnestness  topics 
connected  with  religion.  We  ge¬ 
nerally  avoided  speaking  directly  of 
our  present  sufferings,  or  even  of  the 
prospect  of  relief.  I  observed  that, 
in  proportion  as  our  strength  de¬ 
cayed,  our  minds  exhibited  symp¬ 
toms  of  weakness,  evinced  by  a 
kind  of  unreasonable  pettishness 
with  each  other.  Each  of  us 
thought  the  other  weaker  in  intel¬ 
lect  than  himself,  and  more  in 
need  of  advice  and  assistance.  So 
trifling  a  circumstance  as  a  change 
of  place,  recommended  by  one  as 
being  warmer  and  more  comfort¬ 
able,  and  refused  by  the  other  from 
a  dread  of  motion,  frequently  called 
forth  fretful  expressions  which 
were  no  sooner  uttered  than  atoned 
for,  to  be  repeated  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  The 
same  thing;  often  occurred  when 
we  endeavoured  to  assist  each  other 
in  carrying  wood  to  the  fire  ;  none 
of  us  were  willing  to  receive  as¬ 
sistance,  although  the  task  was 
disproportioned  to  our  strength. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  Hepburn 
was  so  convinced  of  his  wavward- 
ness  that  he  exclaimed,  <  Dear 
me,  if  we  are  spared  to  return  to 
England,  1  wonder  if  we  shall  re¬ 
cover  our  understandings.’  ” 


At  length  on  the  7th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  three  Indians,  sent  by  Mr. 
Back,  arrived  with  relief.  They 
cleaned  out  the  room,  cooked  their 
victuals,  had  the  survivors  washed 
and  made  comfortable,  and,  after 
leaving  the  fort,  attended  them  to 
the  spot  where  their  tribe  were 
engaged  in  hunting ;  giving  up 
their  own  snow-shoes,  keeping  by 
their  sides,  lifting  them  up  when 
they  fell ;  and  finally  conducting 
them  in  safety  to  the  nearest  of 
the  company’s  posts,  where  they 
met  with  their  companion,  Back, 
whose  sufferings  had  scarcely  been 
less  than  their  own,  and  to  whose 
exertions  the  survivors  of  the  party 
unquestionably  owed  their  safety. 
One  of  the  two  Canadians  who 
had  accompanied  Mr.  Back,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  cold,  hunger,  and 
fatigue.  With  respect  to  the  coun¬ 
try  over  which  the  expedition 
travelled,  partly  by  land,  but 
chiefly  by  water ;  a  journey  not 
less  (including  the  navigation  of 
the  Polar  Sea)  than  5,5 00  miles, 
a  great  sameness  of  surface  every¬ 
where  prevails ;  every  valley  is  a 
lake,  and  every  river  a  string  of 
lakes.  There  is  little  variety  in 
the  trees,  consisting  chiefly  of 
larch,  spruce,  and  poplar,  which 
diminish  in  quantity  and  in  size, 
in  advancing  to  the  northward. 
The  shrubby  and  herbaceous 
plants,  the  birds,  the  beasts,  and 
the  fishes,  are  everywhere  nearly 
the  same.  Neither  did  the  few 
straggling  tribes  of  Indians  afford 
any  essential  characteristic  differ¬ 
ence. 

The  climate  is  as  bad  as  the 
country  is  uninteresting.  For 
three  or  four  days  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  the  mercury  ascended 
to  80°  or  90°>  and  for  as  many 
months  in  the  winter  was  down  to 
30°.  40°  or  50°  below  zero ;  once 
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even  to— 57°,  or  two  degrees  lower 
than  the  lowest  that  Parry  found 
it  at  Melville  Island. 

The  general  line  of  the  northern 
coast  of  America  was  found  to  lie 


in  the  direction,  nearly,  of  east 
and  west ;  deviating  little,  cap¬ 
tain  Franklin  thinks,  from  the  lati¬ 
tudes  of  Repulse  Bay,  Hearne’s 
River,  and  Kotzebue’s  Sound, 


Account  of  Captain  Parry’.v  Second  Voyage. 


On  the  10th  of  October,  the 
Fury  and  Hecla  arrived  at  Ler¬ 
wick.  Having  made  the  northern 
coast  of  England  on  Thursday  the 
l6th,  captain  Parry,  lieutenant 
Hoppner,  and  the  reverend  Mr. 
Fisher  (the  chaplain  and  astrono¬ 
mer  to  the  expedition)  were  landed, 
and  set  off  for  London,  which  they 
reached  on  the  18th.  Meanwhile 
the  ships  sailed  for  the  river,  and 
on  the  22  nd  moored  off  the  dock¬ 
yard  at  Deptford. 

The  outward  voyage  in  1821, 
was  fair  and  prosperous.  Passing 
up  Pludson’s  Straits,  the  navigators 
kept  near  the  land  on  their  South, 
and  explored  the  coast  towards 
Repulse  Bay.  The  farthest  West 
which  they  attained  was  86°  of 
longitude,  and  the  highest  latitude 
only  69°  48'  N. ;  and  they  finally 
brought  up  for  winter  quarters  at 
a  small  isle  which  they  named 
Winter  Island,  in  82.  53.  West 
longitude,  and  latitude  66.  1 1 .  N. 
The  chief  part  of  the  summer  of 
1821,  was  occupied  in  examining 
Repulse  Bay,  and  some  inlets  to 
the  eastward  of  it,  through  which 
they  hoped  to  find  a  passage  into 
the  Polar  Sea.  In  this  they  were 
disappointed,  for  all  the  openings 
proved  to  be  only  deep  inlets, 
which  ran  into  the  continent  of 
America.  While  thus  occupied, 
early  in  October  the  sea  began  to 
freeze  ;  and  on  the  8th  the  ships 
were  laid  up  for  the  winter.  Here 
at  Winter  Island,  the  expedition 
was  frozen  up  from  the  8th  of 


October  1821,  to  the  2nd  of  July 

_  '  * 

1822.  The  vessels  were  within 
two  or  three  hundred  paces  of  each 
other ;  and  occupations  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  similar  to  those  practised  in 
the  preceding  voyage,  were  resorted 
to.  One  of  the  principal  events 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  period, 
was  the  beneficial  effect  produced 
by  the  system  of  heating  the  ships 
with  currents  of  warm  air.  These 
were  directed  to  every  requisite 
part  by  means  of  metallic  tubes. 
The  lowest  temperature  expe¬ 
rienced  during  the  winter  was  85° 
below  zero.  In  the  second  winter 
it  was  ten  degrees  lower  ;  but  this 
was  not  near  so  difficult  to  endure, 
nor  so  inconvenient  as  the  cold  in 
captain  Parry’s  first  voyage.  The 
provision  cases  did  not  turn  out  so 
well  ;  for,  though  the  meats  were 
preserved  fresh,  they  were  found 
to  be  very  insipid  on  constant  use, 
and  the  men  got  as  tired  of  them 
as  they  generally  do  of  salt  pro¬ 
visions.  From  the  quantum  of 
boiling  needed  in  these  prepar¬ 
ations,  the  nutritious  juices  are 
extracted,  and  the  taste  so  reduced 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  veal  from 
beef.  They,  however,  (like  French 
cookery  done  to  rags),  made  a 
change,  and  were  so  far  acceptable. 
Fish  was  caught,  and  formed  ano¬ 
ther  welcome  variety.  They  were 
chiefly  a  species  of  small  salmon 
of  about  7  or  8lbs  weight,  of 
which  about  300  were  taken  ;  the 
coal-fish,  and  the  Alpine  trout, 
which  latter  was  found  in  a  fresh- 
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water  stream,  on  an  island  to  the 
westward  of  Winter  Island.  This 
river,  according  to  the  native  ac¬ 
counts,  flowed  from  a  lake,  whence 
also  another  river  ran  into  the  sea 
on  the  other  side ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  stream  flowed  in  a  south-east¬ 
erly  direction  towards  Hudson’s 
Bay,  and  the  other  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  course  towards  (perhaps) 
the  Polar  Sea.  Nothing  occurred, 
during  the  first  part  of  the  winter, 
deserving  of  any  particular  notice ; 
hut  one  morning,  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  our  people  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  appearance  of  strange 
forms  upon  the  snow-plain  in  their 
vicinity,  and  of  persons  running 
to  and  fro.  This  was  a  tribe  of 
about  fifty  Esquimaux,  who  were 
erecting  their  snow-huts,  and  tak¬ 
ing  up  their  residence  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  vessels.  They 
were  one  of  those  wandering 
hordes  which  roam  along  the  shore 
in  search  of  food,  and  make  their 
habitations  wherever  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  sufficient  quantity.  The 
great  dependence  of  these  people 
upon  the  produce  of  the  sea  for 
their  sustenance,  seems  to  confine 
their  migrations  to  the  coasts. 
The  intercourse  of  the  voyagers 
with  their  new  and  singular  neigh¬ 
bours,  afforded  them  much  amuse¬ 
ment  during  the  remainder  of  the 
winter ;  as,  never  having  seen 
Europeans  before,  their  manners 
and  customs  were  quite  original. 
The  snow  began  to  melt  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  put  an  end 
to  their  intimacv, 

In  the  season  of  1822,  the  ves¬ 
sels  having  steered  along  the  coast 
to  the  North,  penetrated  only  to 
the  long,  of  82.  50.  and  lat.  69* 
40. ;  and  after  exploring  several 
inlets,  &c.  in  their  brief  cruise, 
they  were  finally  moored  for  their 
second  winter,  about  a  mile  apart, 


in  81.  44.  W.  long.,  and  lat.  69* 
21.  N.  Here,  close  to  another 
small  isle,  they  remained  from  the 
24th  of  September,  1822,  to  the 
8th  of  last  August.  They  had 
latterly  entered  a  strait  leading  to 
the  westward.  From  the  accounts 
of  the  Esquimaux,  and  their  own 
observations,  they  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  strait  separated 
all  the  land  to  the  northward  from 
the  continent  of  America.  After 
getting  about  fifteen  miles  within 
the  entrance  of  it,  however,  they 
were  stopped  by  the  ice,  but  from 
the  persuasion  that  they  were  in 
the  right  channel  for  getting  to 
the  westward,  they  remained  there 
for  nearly  a  month,  in  daily  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  ice  would  break 
up.  In  this  last  hope  they  were 
again  quite  disappointed  ;  and  on 
the  19th  of  September  the  sea 
having  begun  to  freeze,  they  left 
these  straits,  and  laid  the  ships  up 
in  winter  quarters  near  the  small 
island  above  alluded  to,  and  called 
by  the  Esquimaux  Igloolik.  Thus 
it  is  evident,  that  the  expedition 
failed  in  its  leading  objects.  The 
magnetic  pole  was  not  crossed  ;  all 
the  electrical  appearances,  lights, 
haloes,  meteors,  &c.  were  seen  to 
the  south.  In  natural  history, 
the  acquisitions  are  very  scanty. 
Twenty-eight  botanical  specimens, 
dwarf  willow,  saxifrage,  grasses, 
mosses,  &c.  nearly  comprehend  the 
stunted  vegetable  world  of  these 
northern  latitudes. 

In  the  second  winter,  a  more 
numerous  tribe  of  the  Esquimaux, 
about  js50,  including  the  visitors 
of  the  preceding  year,  settled  near 
the  ships,  and  were  in  daily  inter¬ 
course  with  them.  They  are  re¬ 
presented  as  peaceable  and  good- 
natured  :  not  stupid,  but  not  emi¬ 
nent  for  feeling  or  intelligence. 
The  first  tribe  lived  together  on 
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terms  of  perfect  liberty  and  equal¬ 
ity  ;  in  the  second  there  was  an 
Angekok  or  conjuror,  who  exer¬ 
cised  a  certain  degree  of  influence 
and  authority.  There  are  no 
signs  of  the  worship  of  a  Supreme 
Being  among  them,  nor  have  they 
apparently  any  religious  rites  at 
marriages  or  burials.  An  Esqui¬ 
maux  bespeaks  his.  wife  while  she 
is  yet  a  child,  and  when  she  is  of 
marriageable  age  she  is  brought 
home  to  him,  and  there  is  a  feast 
on  the  occasion.  Their  funerals 
are  equally  simple :  if  in  winter, 
the  corpse  is  merely  covered  over 
with  snow  ;  if  in  summer,  a  shal¬ 
low  trench  is  dug,  where  it  is  de¬ 
posited,  and  two  or  three  flat  stones 
at  top  complete  the  rude  sepulchre. 
They  are  careful  not  to  allow  any 
stones  or  weighty  matter  to  rest 
on  the  body :  and  seem  to  think 
that  even  after  death  it  may  be 
sensible  to  the  oppression.  They 
appeared  to  have  some  crude  no¬ 
tions  of  a  future  state :  but  all 
their  ideas  on  these  matters  were 
so  blended  with  superstition,  that 
they  hardly  deserve  to  be  mention¬ 
ed.  Two  wives  were  possessed  by 
several  of  the  natives,  and  one  is 
almost  always  much  younger  than 
the  other ;  ’  yet  the  co-partners 
seemed  to  live  on  very  good  terms 
with  one  another.  The  children 
rarelv  appear  to  be  more  than  two, 
three,  or  four  in  a  family  ;  though 
in  one  case,  six  grown-up  brothers 
and  sisters  were  met  with.  They 
live  to  a  good  age.  The  stature 
of  the  males  is  about  the  average 
of  five  feet  four,  five,  or  six  in¬ 
ches  ;  and  none  exceeding  five  ieet 
ten  inches.  T  heir  colour  is  a 
dirty-looking  yellowish  white,  and 
their  proportions  by  no  means  ro¬ 
bust.  Their  snow-houses  are  cu¬ 
riously  shaped  and  constructed, 
resembling  three  immense  bce- 
Vol.  LXV. 


hives  grouped  together,  and  en¬ 
tered  by  one  long  passage  by  all 
the  three  families  to  whom  these 
yield  an  abode.  A  trefoil  affords 
a  tolerable  idea  of  them.  They 
are  about  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
and  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height. 
The  passage  is  about  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  so  low  that  you 
must  creep  along  nearly  on  all- 
fours,  in  order  to  reach  the  hut. 
This  is  ingeniously  intended  to 
exclude  the  cold  air,  which  it  does 
effectually,  though  widened  in  parts 
for  lodging  the  dogs  belonging  to 
the  several  households,  and  which 
are  stationed  in  the  last  sort  of 
anti-chamber,  before  the  entrances 
turn  off  to  the  right  and  left  for 
the  two  nearest  huts.  The  huts 
themselves  are  entirely  made  of 
square  blocks  of  solid  snow,  with 
a  larger  key -block  at  the  top  of 
the  rotunda.  The  window  is  a 
piece  of  flat  transparent  ice. 
Round  the  interior  runs  a  seat  of 
the  same  material  as  the  walls, 
upon  which  the  skins  of  animals 
are  thrown  for  seats  and  beds. 
The  houses  are  without  any  arti¬ 
ficial  warmth,  except  Avhat  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  lamp.  In  the  winter 
of  1822-3,  native  dwellings  or 
huts  constructed  of  bone  were  also 
seen. — The  Esquimaux  often  eat 
flesh  in  a  raw  state ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  -cooked,  and  the  women 

almost  invariably  submit  their  food 

•/  _ 

to  that  process.  The  utensils  are 
uncommon,  though  simple.  They 
consist  of  two  vessels  of  stone; 
generally  the  pot-stone  or  lapis- 
ollaris,  also  used  in  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  same  purpose.  1  he 
lower  vessel  a  good  deal  resembles 
an  English  kitchen  ash-shovel : 
the  upper  one  a  trough,  of  a  wide 
coffin-form.  In  the  first,  which  is 
filled  with  oil,  a  number  of  moss 
wicks  float,  and  are  lighted  for  the 
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fuel.  The  oil  is  gradually  sup¬ 
plied  from  strings  of  fat  hung  up 
above  the  flames,  the  heat  of 
which  melts  them  into  so  many 
reservoirs  of  grease.  In  the  se¬ 
cond  utensil,  placed  over  the  fire 
thus  made,  the  meat  is  stewed. 
The  natives  are  filthy  in  their  eat¬ 
ing,  and  hardly  reject  any  thing, 
from  the  blubber  of  whale  to  the 
flesh  of  wolf.  When  hungry, 
they  devoured  the  carcases  of  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  the  latter,  which 
were  killed  by  our  seamen.  Their 
food,  indeed,  consisted  chiefly  of 
seals’  and  wolves’  flesh  ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  they  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  contented,  nay,  even 
happy.  Their  dresses  were  made 
entirely  of  skins,  chiefly  those  of 
the  rein-deer.  The  lapis-ollaris 
is  originally  so  soft  that  it  may  be 
cut  into  form  with  a  knife ;  and 
when  it  is  not  to  be  found,  an 
extraordinary  substitute  is  manu¬ 
factured  into  pots  and  pans.  This 
is  a  cement  composed  of  dogs’ 
hair,  seals’  blood,  and  a  particular 
clay,  which  soon  becomes  as  hard 
as  stone,  and  bears  the  effects  both 
of  oil  and  fire  below,  and  moisture 
and  stewing  above. 

The  men  had  no  hesitation  in 
offering  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  the  sailors,  for  so  poor  a  bribe  as 
a  nail,  or  two  or  three  beads. 
These  females  have  disagreeable 
features,  and  long  and  harsh,  but 
exceedingly  black,  hair.  A  map 
was  drawn  by  one  of  them  (a  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  intelligence), 
in  which  she  represented  two  islands 
to  the  north  of  the  second  winter’s 
position  of  the  ships,  and  others 
in  different  directions,  giving  ra¬ 
ther  sonorous  names  to  them  all. 
The  nearest  on  the  north  is  several 
days’  journey  across,  and  the  roam¬ 
ing  of  the  Esquimaux  tribes  is 
confined  to  these  islands,  as  they 
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never  venture  upon  the  continent. 
They  say  that  their  race  originally 
sprang  from  a  beneficent  female 
Spirit ;  and’  that  from  another 
wicked  female  Spirit  are  descended 
the  other  three  creatures  who  in¬ 
habit  the  earth,  namely,  the  Itkali , 
or  Indians,  the  Cablunce ,  or  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  (after  long  hesitation 
before  they  would  express  it)  the 
Dogs  which  they  drive !  The 
Itkali  they  abhor  and  speak  of  as 
murderers,  who  never  spare  their 
tribes.  Of  the  Cablunse  they  had 
only  heard  by  report,  never  having 
seen  a  European  till  they  encoun¬ 
tered  those  in  the  Fury  and 
Hecla ;  but  it  is  clear  from  their 
classing  them  with  the  Indians 
and  dogs,  that  they  have  no  very 
exalted  idea  of  their  virtues.  With 
their  own  appellation  of  Esqui¬ 
maux  they  are  not  acquainted, 
but  call  themselves  Enuee.  The 
other  name  is  understood  to  be  a 
term  of  reproach,  meaning  “  eaters 
of  raw  flesh.” 

They  entertain  a  belief  in  cer¬ 
tain  spirits  or  superior  beings ; 
but  their  notions  concerning  them 
are  extremely  rude  and  vague. 
This  was  displayed  by  their  Ange- 
kok,  or  conjuror;  who  was,  after 
much  entreaty,  prevailed  upon  to 
exhibit  his  supernatural  powers  in 
the  captain’s  cabin  of  one  of  the 
ships.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  and  began  his  operations 
by  having  every  glimpse  of  exter¬ 
nal  light  carefully  excluded.  Still 
the  fire  emitted  a  glimmering,  and 
this  was  covered  with  a  thick  mat ; 
so  that  at  length  all  was  utter 
darkness.  The  Ang-ekok  then 
stripped  himself  naked,  and  lay 
down  upon  the  floor,  and  pretended 
that  he  was  going  to  the  lower  re¬ 
gions  where  the  spirits  dwell.  His 
incantations  consisted  of  hardly  ar¬ 
ticulate  sounds,  not  appearing  to 
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have  any  meaning  attached  to 
them,  but  to  be  the  muttering  and 
whining  of  strange  syllables.  He 
also  practised  a  kind  of  ventrilo¬ 
quism  ;  and  modulated  his  voice 
so  as  to  give  it  the  effect  of  near¬ 
ness  and  greater  distance,  in  the 
depths  to  which  he  wished  it  to  be 
believed  he  had  descended.  This 
farce  lasted  about  twenty  minutes; 
and  on  the  re-admission  of  light, 
the  actor  gave  an  account  of  his 
adventures,  and  of  what  the  spi¬ 
rits  had  told  him.  As  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  his  facts  and  the  real¬ 
ity  of  his  colloquies,  he  produced 
several  stripes  of  fur  which  one  of 
the  spirits  had  fastened  on  the 
back  of  his  skin-coat  since  he  went 
down— which,  indeed,  his  wife 
had  been  busily  stitching  on  du¬ 
ring  the  dark  performance.  An 
immense  value  is  set  upon  the  tes¬ 
timonies  of  supernatural  intimacy  ; 
thus  the  Angekok  declared  that  he 
would  not  exchange  the  spirits 
gifts,  one  of  the  stripes  of  fur,  for 
any  thing  that  could  be  offered  to 
him ;  and  it  was  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  captain  Parry  did  pre¬ 
vail  upon  him  to  barter  one  for 
Some  highly- coveted  article;  nor 
would  he  part  with  any  more. 
Their  knowledge  of  figures  is  very 
limited— five  and  ten  being  their 
most  obvious  enumerations.  When 
they  wish  to  express  the  former, 
one  hand  is  held  up ;  the  latter  of 
course,  requires  both ;  but  when 
the  sum  exceeds  that  number,  the 
Esquimaux  calls  on  a  neighbour  to 
help  him  out  by  holding  up  one  or 
two  hands  as  the  occasion  requires. 
The  wives  of  two  of  the  natives, 
one  with  a  baby  suckling  (which 
nutriment  they  supply  for  several 
years),  were  taken  on  board  the 
vessels  for  medical  treatment,  both 
being  in  the  last  stages  of  disease, 
and  they  died.  The  husband  of 


the  mother  evinced  some  distress, 
and  howled  a  little  when  she  ex¬ 
pired  ;  but  very  soon  seemed  to 
forget  his  loss.  Yet  he  attended 
very  sedulously  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Cablunse.  They  enveloped 
the  body  decently,  as  is  done  with 
sailors,  in  a  hammock,  and  dug  a 
grave  for  its  reception.  To  this 
it  was  borne,  accompanied  by  the 
husband,  who  manifested  much 
uneasiness.  At  last  he  made  him¬ 
self  understood  that  he  was  afflict¬ 
ed  by  the  confinement  of  the 
corpse.  Having  obtained  a  knife, 
he  was  permitted  to  gratify  his 
own  feelings,  and  he  cut  all  the 
stitches  which  held  the  hammock 
together  down  the  front,  so  as  to 
give  a  kind  of  liberty  to  the  dead 
form.  The  covering  in  of  the 
grave  with  earth  and  stones  seemed 
also  to  give  him  pain ;  but  he  ask¬ 
ed  leave  to  bury  the  living  child 
with  its  dead  mother.  The  rea¬ 
son  assigned  for  this  horrid  pro¬ 
posal  was,  that,  being  a  female,  no 
woman  would  take  the  trouble  to 
nurse  it,  as  that  was  never  done 
among  them.  The  infant,  with¬ 
out  sustenance,  died  on  the  ensuing- 
day,  and  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  its  parent,  who  drew  it  away 
in  his  sledge  to  a  short  distance, 
and  raised  a  small  mound  of  snow 
over  its  lifeless  corpse. 

In  the  management  of  the  ca¬ 
noe,  the  Esquimaux  are  very  ex¬ 
pert.  They  are  amazingly  light, 
and  formed  of  skin  over  whale¬ 
bone.  The  largest  which  captain 
Parry  obtained  is  twenty-six  feet 
in  length.  In  these,  the  native 
pursues  his  marine  chase,  and 
spears  the  fish  and  fowl.  I  he, 
spear  is  double-pointed  with  bone, 
about  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  barbed.  The  shaft  is  of  very 
light  wood,  five  or  six  feet  long ; 
anti  below  the  handle,  or  part  by 
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which  it  is  thrown,  are  three  other 
barbed  bones,  standing  out  a  few 
inches  from  the  wood,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  strike  the  prey,  should  the 
bi-forked  point  miss.  A  method 
of  catching  seals  through  a  hole  in 
the  ice,  is  one  of  the  most  dexte¬ 
rous  of  Esquimaux  contrivances  : 
A  line  is  let  down,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  fastened  a  small  piece  of 
white  bone  or  tooth,  above  an  inch 
long,  cut  into  a  rude  fish-form,  and 
having  two  morsels  of  pyrites 
stuck  into  it  to  resemble  eyes. 
This  bait  is  drawn  through  the 
water,  and  when  seals  or  other 
prey  approach  to  examine  it,  the 
watchful  native  spears  them  from 
above.  The  knives  used  by  the 
women  are  curiously  constructed, 
and  as  cleverly  employed  in  skin¬ 
ning  animals,  and  carving  victuals, 
as  the  instruments  of  hunting  are 
by  the  men.  Spectacles  are  ano¬ 
ther  of  their  articles.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  piece  of  wood  scraped 
thin,  like  a  bandage,  and  perforated 
with  two  narrow  horizontal  slits, 
something  like  pig’s  eyes,  where 
we  should  have  glasses ;  a  rim 
about  an  inch  broad  projects  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  of  a 
hat  would ;  and  this  simple  me¬ 
chanical  process,  tied  about  the 
head,  protects  the  eyes  from  the 
drifting  snow  and  spiculae. 

The  absence  of  the  sun  was  ex¬ 
perienced  for  about  a  month.  In 
June  (the  fith)  the  first  flower  was 
seen :  a  small  but  richly-coloured 
blue  of  the  Saxifrage  genus.  To 
beguile  the  tedious  time,  our  coun¬ 
trymen  occasionally  lived  in  tents 
on  shore,  and  hunted,  shot,  and 
fished,  for  the  general  consump¬ 
tion.  Rein-deer  were  sometimes 
killed ;  the  carcase  of  the  largest 
weighed  (without  offal)  150lbs. 
These  were  very  acceptable  to  the 
ships’  companies ;  but  their  fresh 


provisions  were  not  always  so  damn 
ty  as  venison.  The  hearts,  livers, 
and  kidneys  of  whales  and  wal- 
russes  (brought  by  the  Esquimaux) 
were  not  irreconcileable  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  palates ;  and  many  a  hearty 
meal  was  made  on  these  not  very 
delicate  dishes.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  natives,  there  were 
rein-deer  on  the  large  island  to¬ 
wards  the  north.  No  musk  oxen 
were  seen  in  any  part ;  and  from 
the  same  authority  it  was  gathered, 
that  they  only  appeared  to  the 
westward  of  the  longitude  to 
which  the  expedition  penetrated. 
Gardening  was  another  expedient 
for  occupying  the  time,  and  sup¬ 
plying  the  table.  Mustard  and 
cress  were  grown  as  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  voyage,  and  served  out  to 
the  men  in  considerable  quantities, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  their  health. 
Their  loss  amounted  to  five  men 
in  the  two  years  and  a  half.  The 
first  two  died  in  the  Fury  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  each  other, 
in  1822 — the  one,  of  internal  in¬ 
flammation,  and  the  other  of  a 
consumption  of  long  standing. 
They  were  consigned  to  one  grave ; 
and  a  tumulus  of  stones  placed 
over  their  bones ;  their  names,  &e. 
being  engraved  on  one  of  the 
largest.  Soon  afterwards,  a  sailor 
of  the  Hecla  fell  from  the  mast, 
and  dislocated  his  neck.  He  died 
on  the  spot.  Last  spring,  another 
sailor  died  of  dysentery  in  the 
same  ship;  and  about  six  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Fyffe,  the  master,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  scurvy,  while  on  the 
passage  home.  It  does  not  appear, 
that  any  far  excursions  were  at¬ 
tempted  from  the  ships  overland. 
The  chief  journey  was  performed 
by  lieutenant  Hoppner,  and  a  party 
under  his  command,  in  consequence 
of  news  brought  bv  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  that  two  ships  had  been 
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wrecked  last  year  (1822)  live  days’ 
journey  to  the  north-east,  where 
the  wrecks  still  remained.  Lieut. 
Hoppner  and  his  party  set  out  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  natives  as  guides; 
but,  after  travelling  a  few  days, 
the  latter  declared  they  would  pro¬ 
ceed  no  farther. 

On  the  voyage  home,  the  ships 
touched  at  Winter  Island,  and 


were  surprised  to  rind  their  garden 
vegetables  thriving.  Whether  the 
plants  had  re-sown  themselves  or 
sprung  again  from  the  roots,  could 
not  be  ascertained  ;  but  the  singu¬ 
lar  fact  of  salads  and  peas  growing 
spontaneously  on  the  arctic  circle 
was  exhibited  to  the  wonder  of 
the  visitors. 


Niagara  Falls. 


The  form  of  Niagara  Falls  is 
that  of  an  irregular  semicircle, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
extent.  This  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  cascades  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Goat  Island,  the  extremity 
of  which  is  perpendicular,  and  in 
a  line  with  the  precipice  over 
which  the  water  is  projected.  The 
cataract  on  the  Canada  side  of  the 
river  is  called  the  Horse-shoe,  or 
Great  Fall,  from  its  peculiar  form 
—and  that  next  the  United  States 
the  American  Fall. 

Three  extensive  views  of  the 
Falls  may  be  obtained  from  three 
different  places.  In  general,  the 
first  opportunity  travellers  have  of 
seeing  the  cataract  is  from  the  high¬ 
road,  which,  at  one  point,  lies  near 
the  bank  of  the  river.  This  place, 
however,  being  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  Falls,  and  a  good 
way  beyond  them,  affords  a  view 
that  is  comparatively  imperfect 
and  unimposing. 

The  Table  Rock,  from  which 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  may  be  con¬ 
templated  in  all  their  grandeur, 
lies  on  an  exact  level  with  the  edge 
of  the  cataract  on  the  Canada  side, 
and  indeed  forms  a  part  of  the 
precipice  over  which  the  water 
gushes.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  projecting 
beyond  the  cliffs  that  support  it 


like  the  leaf  of  a  table.  To  gain 
this  position,  it  is  necessary  to  des¬ 
cend  a  steep  bank,  and  to  follow  a 
path  that  winds  among  shrubbery 
and  trees,  which  entirely  conceal 
from  the  eye  the  scene  that  awaits 
him  who  traverses  it.  When  near 
the  termination  of  this  road,  a  few 
steps  carried  me  beyond  all  these 
obstructions,  and  a  magnificent 
amphitheatre  of  cataracts  burst 
upon  my  view  with  appalling  sud¬ 
denness  and  majesty.  However, 
in  a  moment  the  scene  was  con¬ 
cealed  from  my  eyes  by  a  dense 
cloud  of  spray,  which  involved  me 
so  completely,  that  I  did  not  dare 
to  extricate  myself.  A  mingled 
rushing  and  thundering  filled  my 
ears.  I  could  see  nothing  except 
when  the  wind  made  a  chasm  in 
the  spray,  and  then  tremendous 
cataracts  seemed  to  encompass  me  on 
every  side,  while  below,  a  raging 
and  foaming  gulph  of  undiscover- 
able  extent  lashed  the  rocks  with 
its  hissing  waves,  and  swallowed, 
under  a  horrible  obscurity,  the 
smoking  floods  that  were  precipita¬ 
ted  into  its  bosom. 

At  first  the  sky  was  obscured  by 
clouds,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
the  sun  burst  forth,  and  the  breeze 
subsiding  at  the  same  time,  per¬ 
mitted  the  spray  to  ascend  perpen¬ 
dicularly.  A  host  of  pyramidal 
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clouds  rose  majestically,  one  after 
another,  from  the  abyss  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Fall;  and  each, 
when  it  had  ascended  a  little 
above  the  edge  of  the  cataract, 
displayed  a  beautiful  rainbow, 
which  in  a  few  moments  was 
gradually  transferred  into  the 
bosom  of  the  cloud  that  immedi¬ 
ately  succeeded.  The  spray  of  the 
Great  Fall  had  extended  itself 
through  a  wide  space  directly  over 
me,  and,  receiving  the  full  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sun,  exhibited  a  lumi¬ 
nous  and  magnificent  rainbow, 
which  continued  to  over-arch  and 
irradiate  the  spot  on  which  I 
stood,  while  1  enthusiastically  con¬ 
templated  the  indescribable  scene. 

Any  person,  who  has  nerve 
enough  (as  I  had),  may  plunge 
his  hand  into  the  water  of  the 
Great  Fall,  after  it  is  projected 
over  the  precipice,  merely  by  lying 
down  flat,  with  his  face  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  Table  Rock,  and 
stretching  out  his  arm  to  its 
utmost  extent.  The  experiment  is 
truly  a  horrible  one,  and  such  as 
I  would  not  wish  to  repeat ;  for,  even 
to  this  day,  I  feel  a  shuddering  and 
recoiling  sensation,  when  I  recollect 
having  been  in  the  posture  above 
described. 

The  body  of  water  which 
composes  the  middle  part  of  the 
Great  Fall  is  so  immense,  that  it 
descends  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
space  without  being  ruffled  or 
broken,  and  the  solemn  calmness 
with  which  it  rolls  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  is  finely  contrasted 
with  the  perturbed  appearance  it 
assumes  after  having  reached  the 
gulf  below.  But  the  water  to¬ 
wards  each  side  of  the  Fall  is 
shattered  the  moment  it  drops  over 
the  rock,  and  loses  as  it  descends, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  character 
of  a  fluid,  being  divided  into 


pyramidal-shaped  fragments,  the 
bases  of  which  are  turned  upwards. 
The  surface  of  the  gulf  below 
the  cataract  presents  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  aspect ;  seeming,  as  it  were, 
filled  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  hoar  frost,  which  is  agitated  by 
small  and  rapid  undulations.  The 
particles  of  water  are  dazzlingly 
white,  and  do  not  apparently  unite 
together,  as  might  be  supposed, 
but  seem  to  continue  for  a  time  in 
a  state  of  distinct  comminution, 
and  to  repel  each  other  with  a 
thrilling  and  shivering  motion 
which  cannot  easily  be  described. 

The  noise  made  by  the  Horse¬ 
shoe  Fall,  though  very  great,  is 
infinitely  less  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  varies  in  loudness  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  When  the  weather  is 
clear  and  frosty,  it  may  be  distinct¬ 
ly  heard  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles;  but  much  further 
when  there  is  a  steady  breeze : 
however,  I  have  frequently  stood 
upon  the  declivity  of  the  high 
bank  that  overlooks  the  Table 
Rock,  and  distinguished  a  low 
thundering  only,  which  at  times 
was  altogether  drowned  amidst 
the  roaring  of  the  rapids  above  the 
cataract.  In  my  opinion,  the  con¬ 
cave  shape  of  the  Great  Fall  ex¬ 
plains  this  circumstance.  The 
noise  vibrates  from  one  side  of  the 
rocky  recess  to  the  other,  and  a 
little  only  escapes  from  its  con¬ 
finement  ;  and  even  this  is  less 
distinctly  heard  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  as  the  profusion  of 
spray  renders  the  air  near  the  cata¬ 
ract  a  very  indifferent  conductor 
of  sound. 

The  road  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Fall  presents  many  more  difficul¬ 
ties  than  that  which  leads  to  the 
Table  Rock.  After  leaving  the 
Table  Rock,  the  traveller  must 
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proceed  down  the  river  nearly  half 
a  mile.,  where  he  will  come  to  a 
small  chasm  in  the  bank,  in 
which  there  is  a  spiral  staircase 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  building.  By 
descending  this  stair,  which  is 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  perpendicu¬ 
lar  height,  he  will  iind  himself 
under  the  precipice  on  the  top  of 
which  he  formerly  walked.  A 
high  but  sloping  bank  extends 
from  its  base  to  the  edge  of  the 
river ;  and  on  the  summit  of  this 
there  is  a  narrow  slippery  path, 
covered  with  angular  fragments  of 
rock,  which  leads  to  the  Great 
Fall.  The  impending  cliffs,  hung 
with  a  profusion  of  trees  and 
brushwood,  overarch  this  road, 
and  seem  to  vibrate  with  the 
thunders  of  the  cataract.  In  some 
places  they  rise  abruptly  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and 
display  upon  their  surfaces,  fossil 
shells,  and  the  organic  remains  of 
a  former  world;  thus  sublimely 
leading  the  mind  to  contemplate 
the  convulsions  which  nature  has 
undergone  since  the  creation.  As 
the  traveller  advances,  he  is  fright¬ 
fully  stunned  by  the  appalling 
noise ;  clouds  of  spray  sometimes 
envelope  him,  and  suddenly  check 
his  faltering  steps, — rattlesnakes 
start  from  the  cavities  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  scream  of  eagles  soaring 
among  the  whirlwinds  of  eddy¬ 
ing  vapour  which  obscure  the  gulf 
of  the  cataract,  at  intervals  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  raging  waters 
have  hurled  some  bewildered  ani¬ 
mal  over  the  precipice.  After 
scrambling  among  piles  of  huge 
rocks  that  obstruct  his  way,  the 
traveller  gains  the  bottom  of  the 
Fall,  where  the  soul  can  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  only  of  one  emotion, — 
that  of  uncontrollable  terror. 

It  was  not  until  I  had,  by  fre¬ 
quent  excursions  to  the  Falls,  in 
some  measure  familiarized  my 


mind  with  their  sublimities,  that  I 
ventured  to  explore  the  penetralia 
of  the  Great  Cataract.  The  pre¬ 
cipice  over  which  it  rolls  is  very 
much  arched  underneath,  while 
the  impetus  which  the  water  re¬ 
ceives  in  its  descent  projects  it  far 
beyond  the  cliff,  and  thus  an  im¬ 
mense  Gothic  arch  is  formed  by 
the  rock  and  the  torrent.  Twice 
I  entered  this  cavern,  and  twice  I 
was  obliged  to  retrace  my  steps, 
lest  I  should  be  suffocated  by  the 
blast  of  dense  spray  that  whirled 
around  me;  however,  the  third 
time,  I  succeeded  in  advancing 
about  twenty-five  yards.  Here 
darkness  began  to  encircle  me  ;  on 
one  side,  the  black  cliff  stretched 
itself  into  a  gigantic  arch  far  above 
my  head,  and  on  the  other,  the 
dense  and  hissing  torrent  formed 
an  impenetrable  sheet  of  foam, 
with  which  I  was  drenched  in  a 
moment.  The  rocks  were  so  slip¬ 
pery,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
feet,  or  hold  securely  by  them ; 
while  the  horrid  din  made  me 
think  the  precipices  above  were 
tumbling  down  in  colossal  frag¬ 
ments  upon  my  head. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how 
far  an  individual  might  advance 
between  the  sheet  of  water  and 
the  rock ;  but  were  it  even  possi¬ 
ble  to  explore  the  recess  to  its  ut¬ 
most  extremity,  scarcely  any  one, 
I  believe,  would  have  courage  to 
attempt  an  expedition  of  the  kind. 

A  little  way  below  the  Great 
Fall,  the  river  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  tranquil,  that  a  ferry¬ 
boat  plies  between  the  Canada  and 
American  shores,  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  travellers.  When  I  first 
crossed,  the  heaving  flood  tossed 
about  the  skiff  with  a  violence  that 
seemed  very  alarming  ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  gained  the  middle  of  the  river, 
my  attention  was  altogether  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  surpassing  grandeur 
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of  tlie  scene  before  me.  I  was 
now  within  the  area  of  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  cataracts,  more  than  three 
thousand  feet  in  extent,  and  floated 
on  the  surface  of  a  gulf,  raging, 
fathomless,  and  interminable.  Ma¬ 
jestic  cliffs,  splendid  rainbows, 
lofty  trees,  and  columns  of  spray, 
were  the  gorgeous  decorations  of 
this  theatre  of  wonders,  while  a 
dazzling  sun  shed  refulgent  glories 
upon  every  part  of  the  scene. — 
Surrounded  with  clouds  of  vapour, 
and  stunned  into  a  state  of  confu¬ 
sion  and  terror  by  the  hideous 
noise,  I  looked  upwards  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  and  saw  vast  floods,  dense, 
awful,  and  stupendous,  vehemently 
bursting  over  the  precipice,  and 
rolling  down,  as  if  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened  to  pour  another 
deluge  upon  the  earth.  Loud 
sounds,  resembling  discharges  of 
artillery  or  volcanic  explosions,6 
were  now  distinguishable  amidst 
the  watery  tumult,  and  added  ter¬ 
rors  to  the  abyss  from  which  they 
issued.  The  sun,  looking  majesti¬ 
cally  through  the  ascending  spray, 
was  encircled  by  a  radiant  halo  ; 
whilst  fragments  of  rainbows  float¬ 
ed  on  every  side,  and  momentarily 
vanished  only  to  give  place  to  a 
succession  of  others  more  brilliant. 
Looking  backwards,  I  saw  the 
Niagara  river,  again  become  calm 
and  tranquil,  rolling  magnificently 
between  the  towering  cliffs  that 
rose  on  either  side,  and  receiving 
showers  of  orient  dew-drops  from 
the  trees  that  gracefully  overarched 
its  transparent  bosom.  A  gentle 
breeze  ruffled  the  waters,  and 
beautiful  birds  fluttered  around,  as 
if  to  welcome  its  egress  from  those 
clouds,  and  thunders,  and  rainbows, 
which  were  the  heralds  of  its  pre¬ 
cipitation  into  the  abyss  of  the 
cataract. 

The  American  Fall,  which  it  is 


quite  unnecessary  to  describe,  is 
higher  than  the  Horse- shoe,  its 
pitch  being  164  feet :  however,  the 
quantity  of  water  which  rolls  over  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  former. 
Here,  as  on  the  Canada  side,  there 
is  a  wooden  staircase,  by  which 
the  most  nervous  and  timid  person 
may  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cataract  with  ease  and  safety. 

I'he  Niagara  Falls  appear  to  the 
observer  of  a  magnitude  inferior 
to  what  they  really  are,  because 
the  objects  surrounding  do  not 
bear  a  due  proportion  to  them. 
The  river,  cliffs,  and  trees,  are  on 
a  comparatively  small  scale,  and 
add  little  to  the  composition  or 
grandeur  of  the  scene ;  therefore, 
he  who  contemplates  the  cataracts, 
unconsciously  reduces  them  to  such 
dimensions  as  correspond  with 
those  of  the  contiguous  objects : 
thus  divesting  one  part  of  the 
scene  of  a  good  deal  of  its  magnifi¬ 
cence,  without  communicating  any 
additional  grandeur  to  the  other. 

Idle  extent  of  the  Falls  have 
never  been  correctly  ascertained, 
as,  indeed,  their  peculiar  form,  and 
several  other  circumstances,  render 
this  impossible.  The  height  of 
the  Great  Fall,  as  taken  with  a 
plumb-line  by  some  engineers  from 
the  United  States,  was  found  to  be 
149  feet  9  inches.  Its  curve  is 
supposed  to  extend  2,100  feet,  and 
its  arc  may  measure  nearly  half 
that  space.  The  breadth  of 
Goat  Island,  which  divides  the  two 
cataracts,  has  been  found  to  be 
984  feet,  and  that  of  the  American 
Fall  1,140  feet.  Therefore  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  preci¬ 
pice  over  which  the  cataracts  fall 
is  4,224  feet,  and  the  width  of  the 
cataract  itself  3,240  feet.  At  one 
time,  the  Table  Rock  extended 
fifty  feet  beyond  the  cliffs  that 
support  it,  but  its  projection  is  not 
so  great  at  present. 
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N  A  T  U  R  A  L 

JOflSTORY  of  a  case  of  hydro - 
phobia,  treated  at  the  Hotel 
I)ieu  at  Paris,  by  an  injection  of 
water  into  the  veins.  By  R.  Ma - 
gendie.  (October,  1823.) 

On  the  15th  of  this  month,  I  was 
invited  by  R.  Caillard,  the  resident 
physician  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  to  go 
immediately  to  that  hospital,  to 
give  my  opinion  on  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  just  arrived  in  the 
last  stage  of  hydrophobia.  1  went 
at  one  o’clock.  When  I  arrived, 
I  found  the  patient  placed  in  an 
isolated  room,  restrained  by  a  strait 
waistcoat,  and  agitated  by  the  most 
furious  transports ;  on  approach¬ 
ing  his  bed,  I  found  that  he  ex¬ 
hibited  all  the  symptoms  of  hydro¬ 
phobic  mania ;  the  most  violent 
cries  and  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the 
straps  which  held  him  down ;  al¬ 
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teration  of  the  voice,  thickened 
saliva,  biting  at  the  substances 
which  were  presented  to  his  mouth, 
and  at  intervals  a  return  to  a  tran¬ 
quil  state.  At  these  intervals, 
which  lasted  a  very  short  time,  he 
understood  the  reasons  and  the  con¬ 
solations  which  were  addressed  to 
him,  but  he  soon  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  fury.  The  sight  of  a 
looking-glass  or  of  any  liquid,  ex¬ 
cited  the  most  violent  agitation. 
In  the  morning  he  had  swallowed 
a  few  drops  of  liquid,  but  when  I 
saw  him,  a  spoonful  of  water  ,  which 
was  poured  within  his  lips,  pro¬ 
duced  dreadful  convulsions  in  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and  lie 
spat  it  out  violently  upon  the  as¬ 
sistants.  The  slightest  noise,  even 
the  mere  contact  of  the  lingers  with 
his  hair,  produced  convulsions  of 
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incredible  violence.  His  body  bent 
and  unbent  itself  alternately  with 
an  energy  which  it  was  difficult 
to  account  for.  His  pulse  beat 
more  than  a  150  strokes  in  a  mi¬ 
nute,  and  his  respiration  was  inter¬ 
rupted.  From  all  these  symptoms, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  hydrophobia:  it  was 
evident  that  the  patient  was  on  the 
point  of  death. 

I  inquired  whether  the  man  had 
been  bitten ;  and  was  told  that  his 
relations  knew  nothing  about  such 
a  circumstance.  It  appeared  that 
the  patient  had  been  in  low  spirits 
for  some  time,  because  he  had  not 
strength  enough  to  continue  his 
business  as  a  journeyman  baker; 
that  his  melancholy  had  increased 
since  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
a  woman  to  whom  he  was  passion¬ 
ately  attached;  that,  two  weeks 
before,  he  had  tried  to  drown  his 
cares  by  excessive  drinking,  which 
lasted  several  days,  and  that  the 
consequence  of  his  excess  was  a 
copious  bleeding  from  the  nose,  for 
which  he  consulted  a  physician, 
who  considered  his  case  to  be  a 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  order¬ 
ed  thirty  leeches  to  be  applied,  af¬ 
ter  having  bled  him  from  the  arm 
three  times.  N  ot  withstanding  this 
treatment,  the  patient  was  seized 
with  several  paroxysms  of  fury,  in 
which  he  threatened  all  who  were 
near  him,  and  swallowed  liquids 
with  difficulty.  His  relations,  find¬ 
ing  that  his  disorder  increased,  and 
not  being  able  to  restrain  him, 
brought  him  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at 
night.  I  learnt  also  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  had  been  copiously  bled  in 
the  foot  at  the  hospital  that  morn¬ 
ing,  without  any  abatement  of  the 
paroxysms,  which  followed  each 
other  more  rapidly,  and  increased 
greatly  in  violence. 

I  recollected  the  results  of  the 


experiments,  in  which  I  had  seen 
the  phenomena  of  hydrophobia  cease 
in  dogs,  by  the  injection  of  warm 
water  into  the  veins;  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  try  this  extreme  mea¬ 
sure. 

A  small  syringe  for  hydrocele, 
in  a  very  indifferent  condition,  was 
brought  to  me ;  some  water  was 
heated  to  30  degrees  (Reaumur)  ; 
I  ordered  the  right  arm  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  be  seized,  and  I  exposed 
it  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
sleeve  of  the  strait-waistcoat.  I 
was  immediately  struck  by  several 
little  wounds  which  appeared  on 
the  index,  and  a  much  larger  sized 
scar  on  the  second  bone  of  the 
meta-carpus,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  effect  of  a  recent  application 
of  the  cautery.  The  patient  was 
not  in  a  state  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tion,  and  his  friends  not  having 
been  able  to  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  I  proceeded 
to  open  a  vein  in  the  fore-arm. 
This  operation,  generally  so  sim¬ 
ple,  was  in  this  case  rendered  some¬ 
what  difficult,  in  consequence  of 
the  continual  motion  of  the  patient. 
However,  five  or  six  strong  pupils 
having  seized  his  arm,  I  succeeded 
in  passing  two  threads  under  the 
vein,  and  made  an  opening  in  it 
which  enabled  me  to  introduce 
the  mouth  of  the  syringe.  It  was 
a  quarter  past  one  o’clock  when  I 
began  to  inject  into  the  vein,  the 
quantity  of  two  pounds  of  water, 
at  30°  Reaumur,  having  replenished 
the  syringe  nine  times. 

Every  time  I  injected  a  syringe- 
full  of  water,  I  examined  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  see  whether  it  had  pro¬ 
duced  any  effect  which  might  in¬ 
duce  me  to  suspend  the  injection  ; 
but  there  was  no  particular  change ; 
he  continued  to  vociferate,  and  to 
talk  of  his  inevitable  dissolution, 
&c. ;  I  only  stopped  because  I  con- 
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ceived  that  I  had  injected  enough 
to  produce  a  sensible  effect.  The 
injection  was  concluded  at  40  mi¬ 
nutes  past  one.  I  secured  the  vein 
above  and  below  the  wound.  Al¬ 
ready  an  unexpected  degree  of  tran¬ 
quillity  was  observed  in  the  patient; 
his  pulse  was  sensibly  diminish¬ 
ing  ;  it  fell  from  150  to  120 ;  soon 
after  to  100 ;  and  twenty  minutes 
had  scarcely  elapsed  before  it  fell 
to  80.  At  this  time  we  observed 
a  phenomenon  which  no  one  had 
ventured  to  hope  for :  all  the  acute 
and  violent  symptoms  disappeared, 
with  a  promptitude  which  astonish¬ 
ed  all  who  witnessed  it;  I  felt 
at  this  moment  the  highest  satis¬ 
faction  which  I  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced. 

The  patient  regained  the  use  of 
his  reason  ;  his  fury  was  succeeded 
by  perfect  tranquillity ;  his  eyes 
recovered  their  natural  expression; 
the  convulsive  motions  ceased ; 
and,  what  is  most  extraordinary, 
he  was  able  to  drink  without  any 
difficulty  a  glass  of  water  which 
was  presented  to  him ;  in  short, 
the  state  of  the  patient  had  under¬ 
gone  a  complete  change.  Soon 
after,  Caillard  caused  the  strait- 
waistcoat  to  be  removed  from  the 
patient,  who  immediately  asked 
permission  to  get  up,  and  go  down 
into  the  court  to  make  water.  It 
was  thought  for  some  time  that 
the  request  was  the  effect  of  some 
remains  of  delirium,  but  he  re¬ 
peated  it  so  often,  and  in  so  press¬ 
ing  a  manner,  that  M.  Caillard  at 
length  consented  to  it,  and  was 

o  , 

astonished  to  see  the  patient,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  pupils,  walk  calmly 
towards  the  door.  When  it  was 
found  that  he  really  wanted  to 
make  water,  he  was  told  that  he 
had  better  do  so  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  A  few  minutes  after,  he 
passed  about  a  pint  of  urine,  turbid. 


of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  so 
extremely  foetid  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  it  away  immediately 
from  the  room. 

At  this  time,  which  was  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  injection,  the 
patient  asked  for  his  relations,  saw 
them,  conversed  with  them  on  his 
affairs,  and  resumed  his  courage 
and  his  hope. 

The  physical  state  of  the  patient 
at  this  time  was  very  remarkable, 
and  resembled  nothing  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  He  had  no  fever ;  his 
pulse  scarcely  exceeded  80  ;  but  all 
the  functions  which  support  life, 
the  contractions  of  the  heart,  res¬ 
piration,  &c.,  were  performed  with 
a  quick  tremor.  If  we  touched  any 
muscle,  we  felt  it  agitated  by  the 
same  tremor ;  in  short,  the  morbid 
phenomena  in  this  patient  were  as 
singular  as  the  novelty  of  his  con¬ 
dition. 

In  the  evening  of  the  17th  he 
received  the  succours  of  religion. 
In  the  night  he  had  hemorrhage 
of  the  large  intestines ;  the  blood 
came  out  in  clots  of  nearly  a  cubic 
inch,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
arterial  blood ;  it  was  mixed  with 
portions  of  well-formed  fecal  mat¬ 
ter.  A  little  pain  in  the  abdomen 
followed  this  accident ;  but  it  was 
calmed  by  emollient  clysters,  and 
fomentations. 

The  patient  was  able  to  take 
some  chicken  broth.  He  continued 
to  get  better  without  interruption 
till  the  fifth  day  ;  on  that  day  he 
complained  of  acute  pains  in  the 
wrists,  knees,  and  elbows.  The 
left  knee  especially  was  swelled, 
and  the  elbow  and  wrist  on  the 
same  side.  Besides  these  inflam¬ 
matory  accidents,  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  no  connexion  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  disease,  and  probably  rose 
with  the  method  of  treatment,  the 
patient  laboured  under  another 
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complaint.  On  the  morning  that 
he  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
M.  Caillard  judged  it  necessary  to 
bleed  him  copiously  in  the  foot. 
The  bleeding  was  performed  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  violent  state  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  motions  of  the 
patient  had  caused  the  points  of 
two  lancets  to  be  broken  in  the 
inner  side  of  the  tibia.  These  ex¬ 
traneous  bodies  had  excited  a  vio¬ 
lent  inflammation  of  the  foot  and 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  large  abscess  had  formed  in 
this  part. 

These  different  local  accidents 
contributed  to  threaten  the  life  of 
the  patient ;  in  addition  to  these, 
involuntary  vomiting  of  green 
matter,  supervened,  the  abdomen 
was  painful  to  the  touch  towards 
the  C80CU1I1,  and  fever  began  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Some  persons  said  incau¬ 
tiously  before  the  patient,  that  he 
had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and 
that  an  experiment  had  been  made 
upon  him.  From  that  time  his 
mind  became  sensibly  affected  ;  he 
despaired  of  obtaining  a  cure,  and 
was  constantly  in  apprehension 
that  some  person  was  coming  to 
smother  him.  At  length,  on  the 
8th  day  after  the  injection,  no  hope 
of  a  cure  remained,  and  he  died  ear¬ 
ly  on  the  9*h  day.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  particular  in  the  manner  of 
his  death ;  he  was  sensible  that 
his  death  was  approaching,  and 
he  dosed  a  little  before  his  disso¬ 
lution. 

The  body  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  number  of 
practitioners  and  students. 

Our  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  local  accidents  which  had 
evidently  caused  the  death  of  the 
patient ;  we  expected  to  find  a 
large  abscess  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  right  leg;  and  we  did  in 


fact  find  one  occupying  the  space 
between  the  projection  of  the  calf 
and  the  heel. 

We  then  examined  the  swelled 
joints  which  had  occasioned  such 
severe  pain  to  the  patient,  namely, 
the  knee,  the  elbow,  and  the  wrist 
of  the  left  side.  We  found  all 
these  joints  filled  with  pus,  and 
their  synovia  in  a  state  of  violent 
inflammation.  The  cartilages,  as 
it  often  happens,  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  inflammation. 

We  did  not  expect  to  find  any 
severe  lesion  of  the  intestinal 
canal ;  there  was  no  remarkable 
appearance  in  this  part ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  hemorrhage  by  the  anus, 
the  pain  felt  by  the  patient  which 
obliged  us  to  have  recourse  to 
emollients,  showed  that  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  were  not  in  a  sound 
state,  and  accordingly  we  found 
the  mucous  membrane  at  the  end 
of  the  small  intestines  red  by  the 
injection  and  expansion  of  its 
veins.  This  redness,  though  less 
strongly  marked,  reached  as  high 
as  the  jejunum.  At  the  junction 
of  the  ilium  with  the  caecum  there 
W'ere  a  dozen  little  superficial  and 
recent  ulcerations.  The  largest 
were  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  one- sixth  in  breadth  ;  and  the 
corresponding  mesenteric  glands 
were  but  little  swelled,  without  any 
alteration  of  their  structure — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  proves  that  they 
were  very  recent.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  remarkable  in  the  large  in¬ 
testines,  from  which  the  hemorr¬ 
hage  had  certainly  proceeded.  The 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomach 
presented  nothing  worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation. 

But  a  general  phenomenon, 
which  was  very  remarkable,  was 
the  decided  state  of  putrefaction 
in  which  we  found  the  blood. 
This  fluid  was  every  where  liquid. 
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and  had  furnished  a  great  quantity 
of  gas,  which  filled  and  distended 
the  heart  and  large  vessels,  and  had 
produced  sub-peritoneal  emphysema 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The 
lungs  were  sound,  though  a  little 
swelled  in  their  posterior  part ; 
the  bronchial  divisions  were  red, 
hut  the  trachea  was  sound.  * 

Nothing  particular  was  observed 
in  the  nervous  system.  Some  red¬ 
dish  serum  was  seen  at  the  base  of 
the  cranium,  and  in  the  vertebral 
canal.  The  veins  of  the  brain, 
and  of  the  racliidian  prolongation, 
were  filled  with  red  liquid  blood. 
The  ganglions  of  the  grand  sym¬ 
pathetic  were  in  a  natural  state. 
The  little  wounds  and  scar  of  the 
hand  were  also  examined  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  all  the  medical 
gentlemen  present  were  struck  with 
the  resemblance  of  these  wounds  to 
bites,  and  of  the  scar  to  the  effects 
of  the  recent  application  of  the 
cautery. 

It  results  from  the  history  of 
this  case,  that  a  disease,  which  ex¬ 
hibited  all  the  characters  of  hy¬ 
drophobia,  ceased  by  the  intro¬ 


duction  of  a  pint*  of  warm  water 
into  the  veins ;  that  the  patient 
survived  this  introduction  eight 
days ;  that  no  accident  appeared 
to  follow  from  it ;  and  that  the 
death  of  the  patient  appears  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  local  disease, 
which  was  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  hydrophobia,  and  the  new 
mode  of  treatment. 

Experiments  on  Digestion  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper. — In  conducting  these 
experiments,  every  practicable 
uniformity  of  method  was  observed. 
The  substances  were  cut  to  a  de¬ 
terminate  form,  and  weighed. 
They  were  then  forced  into  the 
animal’s  throat.  A  given  time 
having  elapsed,  the  dog  was  killed  : 
and  the  substances  not  yet  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  being  again  weighed,  their 
loss,  and  consequently  their  degree 
of  digestibility  as  food,  under  the 
healthy  action  of  the  stomach  of 
the  dog,f  was  estimated.  Raw 
food,  and  the  lean  parts  only  of 
meat,  were  given,  except  when  the 
contrary  is  expressed. 


EXPERIMENT  I. 

Kind  of  food. 

Form. 

Quantity. 

Pork 

long 

and 

narrow 

100  parts 

Mutton 

»  t  ? 

•  •  • 

000  0  •  0 

0  0  0  0  0  # 

Veal 

9  9* 

000  00* 

«  0  0  0  0  0 

Reef 

*  9  • 

«  «  a 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  9  0  «00 

EXPERIMENT  II. 

Mutton 

long 

and 

narrow 

100  parts 

Beef 

•  t  • 

*  •  • 

0  0  0  *  0  0 

•  9  C  0  9  0 

Veal 

0  0  0 

•  •  • 

0  0  0  9  0  0 

0  4  0  M0 

Pork 

0  0  0 

•  00 

•  00  •  »  • 

0  4  0  9  9  0 

Animal  Loss  by 
killed.  Digestion. 

1  hour  10 

. . »  •  •  •  0 

. . »  ...  4 


2  hours 

•  t«  •  •  • 

• » •  ••• 

•*» 


46 

34 

31 

20 


*  The  rapid  putrefaction  of  the  blood, 
and  the  considerable  developement  oi 
gas  in  the  vessels  and  heart,  are  almost 
always  observed  in  the  bodies  oi  indivi¬ 
duals  and  animals  that  have  died  ot  hy¬ 
drophobia.  In  hot  weather  this  appear¬ 
ance  is  very  striking  an  hour  alter  death. 
In  this  point  oi  view,  the  excessively 


foetid  state  of  the  urine  passed  by  the 
patient  after  the  injection  is  worthy  of 
observation, 

*  The  pint  of  Paris  contains  48  cubic 
inches. — 

f  Approaching  nearly  in  structure  to 
the  stomach  of  the  human  subject. 
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Pork 

Mutton 

Beef 

Veal 

Pork 

Mutton 

Beef 

Veal 


EXPERIMENT  III. 
long  and  narrow  100  parts 


•  9  9  9  9* 


0  •  9 

e  9  o 


©  •  • 

•  •  « 


©90  990  999 


9  9  9 

99  9 

9  9  9 


EXPERIMENT  IV. 
long  and  narrow  100  parts 


9  9  9 

9  9  0 


9  9  9 

9  9  9 


9  9  9 

®  •  9 

9  9  9 


999  099 

9  9  9 

99  9 


9  9  9 

9  9  9 


3  hours 


9  9  9  9  1 


999  989 


4  hours 


>9  9  999 


»  9  9  9  9  9 


98 

87 

37 

46 


100 

94 

75 

69 


It  is  probable  that  the  digestion  of  the  dog,  with  regard  to  pork, 
differs  from  that  of  the  human  subject ;  as,  when  the  human  stomach 
is  at  all  weakened,  the  order  of  digestion  in  these  meats  appears  to  be, 

1  Mutton  2  Beef  3  Veal  4  Pork. 

Something  also  may  he  attributed  to  the  absence  of  fat  in  the  above 
experiments ;  and  more  especially  the  fat  of  pork. 


EXPERIMENT  V. 

Animal 

Loss  by 

Kind  of  food. 

Form. 

Quantity. 

killed. 

digestion 

Cheese 

square 

100  parts 

4  hours 

’  76 

Mutton 

9  «  9  9  9  9 

«  «  «  9  9© 

9  9  0  0  9  0 

65 

Pork 

999  999 

99  9  9  9  9 

9  0  0  9  9  0 

36 

Veal 

0  9  9  9  9© 

999  999 

9  9  9  ©  9  9 

15 

Beef 

«  9  ©  9  9  © 

•99  990 

9  9$  999 

11 

EXPERIMENT  VI. 

Beef 

long  and  narrow 

100  parts 

2  hours 

0 

Rabbit 

«  9  ®  999  ©99  ®  9  « 

9  9  9  9  9  9 

9  0  9  9  9  9 

0 

Cod-fish 

9  9  9  9  9  9  899  9  9  9 

©  9  ®  •  •  © 

*  ®  9  e  9  e 

74 

Hence  it  appears  that  fish  is  easily  digested. 


Kind  of  food. 
Cheese 
Fat 


EXPERIMENT  VII. 

Form.  Quantity.  Loss  by  Digestion, 

long  and  narrow  100  parts  29 

•  •  ...  ...  ...  /O 


•  ®  9  9  «  9 


EXPERIMENT  VIII. 

To  the  same  dog,  beef  and  a  portion  of  raw  potato  were  given,  of 
each,  100  parts. 

Loss  by  digestion. 

Beef .  100 

Potato  .  .  .  .  .  43 

■  '  ' ;  ■  .  l  •  •  ’  •  ,  •  *  f  :  -  ■  : ;  t  .  i  •  *  j  i  {  ■  ; , '/  • . 

The  skin  in  contact  with  the  potato  was  not  acted  upon.  Under  the 
skin  the  potato  was  dissolved,  hut  the  gastric  juice  had  not  reached  its 
centre.  Where  the  skin  was  separated,  it  was  dissolved. 

In  the  dog,  according  to  the  following  experiments,  roast  veal  is  more 
difficult  of  digestion  than  boiled  : — « 
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EXPERIMENT  IX. 

Animal 

Kind  of  food.  Form.  Quantity.  killed. 

Roast  Veal  long  and  narrow  100  parts  ...  ... 

Boiled  ditto . .  . . 

EXPERIMENT  X. 

Roast  Veal  long  and  narrow  100  parts  ... 

Boiled  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

The  following  materials  were  next  the  subject  of  trial 


Loss  by 
digestion. 

'  7 
30 


2 

31 


EXPERIMENT  XI. 

Material. 

Quantity. 

Animal  killed. 

Loss  by  digestion. 

Muscle 

100  parts 

4  hours 

36 

Skin 

•  •  *  •  «  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

22 

Cartilage 

C  •  •  o  t  a 

0  9  9  9  9  9 

21 

Tendon 

9  •  •  ©  ©  © 

9  9  9  9  9  9 

6 

Bone 

9  9  9  9  9  9 

9  9  9  9  9  9 

5 

Fat 

9  9  9  •  •  • 

9  9  9  9  9  9 

100 

The  appearances  produced  were  these  : — -In  the  muscle,  a  separation 
of  the  fibres  by  gradual  solution  of  the  connecting  media  first  took 
place ;  and  afterwards,  the  fibres  themselves  became  broken  down  into 
very  minute  portions. 

The  skin,  upon  its  under  surface,  was  broken  down  ,*  but  upon  its 
upper  surface  was  not  altered. 

The  cartilage  was  apparently  worm-eaten. 

The  tendon  was  reduced  to  a  pulpy  gelatinous  substance. 


FURTHER  EXPERIMENT  ON  THE  DIGESTION  OF  BONE. 


Thigh  bone  100  parts 

Ditto  ...  ... 

Scapula  . 

In  the  human  subject  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  capable  of  acting  upon 
bone ;  of  which  fact,  the  following 
case  is  an  example  : — 

On  Monday  the  28th  of  March, 
a  little  girl,  nearly  four  years  of 
age,  accidentally  swallowed  a 
Domino,  which  passed  the  bowels 
in  rather  more  than  three  days. 
The  medical  attendant  (Mr.Maiden, 
of  Stratford)  observing  that  it  was 
much  smaller  in  size  than  the  other 
dominoes  of  which  it  had  been  one 
in  the  set,  was  induced  to  weigh 
it,  and  found  that  its  weight  was 
only  84  grains,  while  that  of  the 
others  was  56  grains  i  so  that  it 


Loss  by  digestion. 

8 

SO 
100 

lost  by  digestion  22  grains.  Those 
surfaces  of  the  domino,  which, 
when  swallowed,  were  hollow  and 
blackened,  as  usual,  were  found 
prominent  like  buttons. 

Extraordinary  instance  of  sus¬ 
pended  Mental  and  Bodily  func¬ 
tions. — The  following  singular 
case  was  related  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  one  of  his  late  lec¬ 
tures: — 

“  A  man  was  pressed  on  board  of 
one  of  his  majesty’s  ships  early  in 
the  late  revolutionary  war.  While 
on  board  this  vessel,  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  he  received  a  fall  from 
the  yard-arm,  and  when  picked  up. 


EXPERIMENT  XII. 

Animal  killed. 
3  hours 
6\  hours 
6  hours 
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he  was  found  to  be  insensible.  The 
vessel  soon  after  making  Gibraltar, 
he  was  deposited  in  a  hospital  at 
that  place,  where  he  remained  for 
some  months,  still  insensible  ;  and 
some  time  after  he  was  brought 
from  Gibraltar  on  board  the  Dol¬ 
phin  frigate,  to  a  depot  for  sailors 
at  Deptford.  While  he  was  at, 
Deptford,  the  surgeon  under  whose 
care  he  was,  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Davy,  who  was  then  an  apprentice 
at  this  hospital :  the  surgeon  said 
to  Mr.  Davy,  f  I  have  a  case 
which  1  think  you  would  like  to 
see.  It  is  a  man  who  has  been  in¬ 
sensible  for  many  months ;  he  lies 
on  his  back  with  very  few  signs 
of  life ;  he  breathes,  indeed,  has  a 
pulse,  and  some  motion  in  his  fin-, 
gers ;  but  in  all  other  respects  he 
is  apparently  deprived  of  all  pow¬ 
ers  of  mind,  volition,  or  sensation.’ 
Mr.  Davy  went  to  see  the  case : 
and,  on  examining  the  patient, 
found  that  there  was  a  slight  de¬ 
pression  on  one  part  of  the  head. 
Being  informed  of  the  accident 
which  had  occasioned  this  depres¬ 
sion,  he  recommended  the  man  to 
be  sent  to  St.  Thomas’s  hospital. 
He  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
MivCline  ;  and  when  he  was  first 
admitted  into  this  hospital,  1  saw 
him  lying  on  his  back,  breathing 
without  any  great  difficulty ;  his 
pulse  regular,  his  arms  extended, 
and  his  fingers  moving  to  and  fro 
to  the  motion  of  his  heart ;  so  that 
you  could  count  his  pulse  by  this 
motion  of  his  fingers.  If  he  want¬ 
ed  food,  he  had  the  power  of  mov¬ 
ing  his  lips  and  tongue ;  and  this 
action  of  his  mouth  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  his  attendants  for  supply¬ 
ing  this  want. 

“  Mr.  Cline,  on  examining  his 
head,  found  an  obvious  depression ; 
and  13  months  and  a  few  days 
after  the  accident,  he  was  carried 


into  the  operating  theatre,  and 
there  trephined.  The  depressed 
portion  of  bone  was  elevated  from 
the  skull.  While  he  was  lying  on 
the  table,  the  motion  of  his  fingers 
went  on  during  the  operation,  but 
no  sooner  was  the  portion  of  bone 
raised  than  it  ceased.  The  opera¬ 
tion  was  performed  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  at  four 
o’clock,  as  I  was  walking  through 
the  wards,  I  went  up  to  the  man’s 
bed-side,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
him  sitting  up  in  his  bed.  He  had 
raised  himself  on  his  pillow.  I 
asked  him  if  he  felt  any  pain,  and 
he  immediately  put  his  hand  to  his 
head.  In  four  days  from  that  time 
he  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed,  and 
began  to  converse ;  and  in  a  few 
days  more  was  able  to  tell  us  where 
he  came  from.  He  recollected  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been 
pressed,  and  carried  down  to  Ply¬ 
mouth,  or  Falmouth ;  but  from 
that  moment  up  to  the  time  when 
the  operation  was  performed  (that 
is,  for  a  period  of  1 3  months  and 
some  days),  his  mind  had  remained 
in  a  state  of  perfect  oblivion.  He 
had  suffered  a  complete  death,'  as 
far  as  regarded  his  mental  and  al¬ 
most  all  his  bodily  powers  ;  but  by 
removing  a  small  portion  of  bone 
with  the  saw,  he  was  at  once  re¬ 
stored  to  ail  the  functions  of  his 
mind,  and  almost  ail  the  powers  of 
his  body.” 

The  comparative  strength  of  Ani¬ 
mals .- — The  first  instrument  for 
comparing  different  degrees  of  ani¬ 
mal  strength  was  invented  by  Gra¬ 
ham,  and  improved  by  Desagui- 
liers;  but  being  constructed  of 
wooden  work,  it  was  too  bulky 
and  heavy  to  be  portable  ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  to  make  experiments  on  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body,  several 
machines  were  necessary,  each  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  part  to  be  tried. 
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At  the  request  of  Buffbn  and 
Guineau,  M.  Regnier  was  induced 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  produced  a  much  simpler 
and  more  convenient  instrument, 
which  has  been  since  known  by 
the  name  of  “  Regnier’s  Dynano- 
meter.”  This  instrument  consists 
of  aspring,  12  inches  in  length, 
composed  of  the  best  steel,  well 
■welded  and  tempered,  and  bent 
into  the  form  of  an  ellipsis.  When 
a  person  compresses  this  spring 
with  his  hands,  or  when  a  horse 
draws  it  out  lengthwise,  by  pulling 
the  two  extremities,  the  sides  of 


t  Of  Van  Dieman’s  Land 
Savages  J  Of  New  Holland  .... 

{  Of  Timor  . 

Frenchmen . . . 

Englishmen . . . 

Auricular  Organs. — Sir  E verard 
Home  has  recently  made  some  in¬ 
quiries  by  way  of  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  auricular  organs  of  man 
and  quadrupeds.  The  result  of 
his  researches  seems  to  prove,  that 
shrill  tones,  or  the  upper  notes  of 
an  instrument,  have  comparatively 
little  effect  in  exciting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  animals,  whilst  the  full 
lower  tones  stimulate  them  almost 
to  fury.  Sir  Everard  observes, 
“  that  the  effect  of  the  high  notes 
of  the  piano-forte  upon  the  great 
lion  in  Exeter  Change,  only  called 
his  attention,  which  was  consider¬ 
able,  though  he  remained  silent 
and  motionless.  But  no  sooner 
were  the  flat,  or  lower  notes,  sound¬ 
ed,  than  he  sprung  up,  lashed  his 
tail,  and  yelled  violently,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  break  loose ;  and  be¬ 
came  altogether  so  furious,  as  to 
Vol.  LXV. 


the  spring  approach  each  other; 
and  by  an  apparatus  appended  to 
it,  consisting  of  an  index  and  semi¬ 
circular  plate,  the  degree  of  ap¬ 
proach,  and  consequently  of  effort 
employed,  is  ascertained  with  the 
greatest  accuracy. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts 
respecting  man,  determined  by 
means  of  this  instrument,  is  the 
superiority  in  point  of  strength  of 
the  civilized  over  the  savage  state, 
and  of  the  Englishman  over  the 
Frenchman.  The  following  is  one 
of  M.  Regnier’s  tables,  made  up 
from  actual  trial : — 


STRENGTH. 

With  the 

With 

the 

Hands. 

Reins. 

30  6 

0 

0 

51  8 

14 

8 

58  7 

16 

2 

69  2 

22 

1 

71  4 

23 

8 

alarm  the  spectators  present.  This 
violent  excitement  ceased  with  the 
discontinuance  of  the  music.  The 
deep  tones  of  the  French  horn  also 
produced  a  similar  effect  with  the 
lower  tones  of  the  piano-forte  on 
the  elephant,  and  other  animals,  on 
which  the  experiment  was  made. 

Insects  in  Amber. — M.  Schweig- 
ger,  having  very  attentively  ex¬ 
amined  the  insects  contained  in  the 
bits  of  yellow  amber  found  off  the 
coasts  of  Prussia,  and  which  at  first 
sight  might  be  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  the  present  insects  of  that 
country,  has  discovered,  that  they 
in  fact  often  belong  to  the  same 
genera,  but  not  to  the  same  species 
as  those  living  at  the  present  day. 
Among  the  small  number  of  insects 
described  and  figured  in  the  work 
of  this  author,  are  an  unknown 
species  of  scorpion,  and  a  spider 
q1* 
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which  differs  from  all  the  species 
living  at  present,  in  not  having 
the  head  of  a  single  piece  with  the 
thorax.  Mr.  Germar,  professor  at 
Halle,  has  given  the  result  of  a 
similar  investigation  in  an  Ento¬ 
mological  Journal,  where  he  tries 
to  determine  some  species  of  those 
amber  insects,  the  analogues  of 
which  are  not  found  alive  at  the 
present  day. 

Animalcules  in  the  Arctic  Ocean . 
- — Captain  Scoresby,  in  his  voyage 
to  Spitzbergen,  observed  in  the  sea 
a  colour  that  had  “  the  appearance 
of  an  admixture  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  or  mustard :  whenever  the 
ship  passed  through  any  of  this 
peculiar  water,  the  patch  or  streak 
was  divided,  and  did  not  again 
unite ;  from  which  circumstance 
it  appeared,  that  the  colouring 
matter  was  quite  superficial.  Sus¬ 
pecting  it  to  he  of  animal  nature, 
a  quantity  of  the  yellowish-green 
water  was  procured ;  and,  on  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  miscroscope,  was 
found  to  contain  animalcules  in  im¬ 
mense  numbers.  The  larger  pro¬ 


portion  of  these,  consisting  of  a 
transparent  substance  of  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  and  globular  form, 
appeared  to  possess  very  little  power 
of  motion ;  but  a  part,  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  a  fifth  of  the  whole, 
were  in  continual  action.  Some 
of  these  being  seen  advancing  by 
a  slightly-waving  motion,  at  the 
rate  of  1-1 80th  of  an  inch  in  a 
second,  and  others  spinning  round 
with  considerable  celerity,  gave 
great  interest  and  liveliness  to  the 
examination.  But  the  progressive 
motion  of  the  most  active,  how¬ 
ever  distinct  and  rapid  it  might 
appear  under  a  high  magnifying 
power,  was,  in  reality,  extremely 
slow  ;  for  it  did  not  exceed  an  inch 
in  three  minutes.  At  this  rate, 
they  would  require  151  days  to 
travel  a  nautical  mile.  The  Con¬ 
dor,  it  is  generally  believed,  could 
fly  round  the  globe  at  the  equator, 
assisted  by  a  favourable  gale,  in 
about  a  week;  these  animalcules, 
in  still  water,  could  not  accomplish 
the  same  distance  in  less  than  8,935 
years.” 
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Ascent  of  Mount  Rosa.'-*-  The 
25th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Turin  contains  an  account  of  a 
journey  to  the  top  of  the  southern 
peak  of  Mount  Rosa,  a  singular 
mountain  of  the  Pennine  Alps, 
forming  a  circus  of  gigantic  peaks 
round  the  village  of  Macugnaga, 
and  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  some  resemblance  to  an  ex¬ 
panded  rose.  Its  summit  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  most 
elevated  point  in  Europe,  except 


that  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and  the  ob¬ 
servations  made  on  this  occasion 
by  Messrs.  Zumstein  and  Vincent, 
the  enterprising  individuals  who 
accomplished  the  ascent,  tend  to 
prove  its  superior  height  even  to 
Mont  Blanc,  Vincent  first  recon¬ 
noitred  the  mountain,  particularly 
the  frozen  steep  leading  to  the 
south-west  peak.  He  proceeded 
across  immense  beds  of  snow  to  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  pyramid  of  ice, 
where,  but  for  a  heavy  snow-storm 
beneath  him,  a  most  extensive 
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prospect  would  have  presented 
itself.  At  this  point  he  fixed  a 
cross  as  a  signal,  and  returned  to 
his  companion.  On  the  11th  of 
August,  1819>  the  two  travellers, 
furnished  with  proper  philosophical 
instruments,  as  well  as  with  cramps 
to  their  shoes,  hooks,  and  poles 
shod  with  iron,  set  out  attended 
by  a  hunter.  They  reached  the 
region  of  eternal  snow,  and  passed 
those  miners’  cabins  which  are 
esteemed  the  most  elevated  dwell¬ 
ings  in  Europe,  and  habitable  only 
during  two  months  in  the  year. 
Hence  every  step  of  their  progress 
required  the  aid  of  their  hooks  and 
poles,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
protect  their  eyes  with  veils  and 
glasses.  They  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  on  the  glaciers,  and  saw  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  illumined 
by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  For 
several  hours  they  advanced  across 
a  sea  of  ice,  assisted  by  the  solid 
:  snow,  which  formed  bridges  from 
one  mass  of  ice  to  another.  Thus 
( they  reached  the  rock  at  which  the 
glacier  of  Embours  commences. 
Here  they  were  11,256  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea :  vegetation 
had  nearly  disappeared,  only  a  few 
lichens  and  umbellicarias  being  dis¬ 
coverable.  The  ice  now  became 
more  broken  up,  and  their  passage 
over  masses  of  snow  of  uncertain 
solidity,  with  deep  abysses  beneath 
I  them,  was  far  from  enviable.  A 
violent  snow-storm  now  overtook 
them,  from  which  they  found 
shelter  under  an  impending  mass 
of  ice,  of  threatening  appearance, 
rand  which,  the  following  day,  ac¬ 
tually  fell  with  a  horrible  crash. 
The  remainder  of  their  journey, 
although  short,  was  the  most  perv¬ 
ious,  as  they  had  to  climb  an  almost 
perpendicular  acclivity,  by  means 
of  steps,  which  they  cut  as  they 
proceeded,  whilst  a  terrific  gulf 


yawned  beneath  their  feet,  into 
which  the  slightest  trip  must  have 
precipitated  them.  On  the  summit 
of  the  south-west  peak,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  13,920  Paris  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they 
drank  to  the  health  of  Saussure 
and  Humboldt.  By  their  obser¬ 
vations  made  here,  the  highest 
peak  of  Mount  Rosa  appeared  to 
be  15,600  Paris  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  whereas  that  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  only  14,793. 

j Russian  Voyage  of  Discovery. 
— The  ships  Wostok  and  Mirni, 
the  first  commanded  by  captain 
Bellinghausen,  the  second  by  cap¬ 
tain  Lazarew,  sailed  from  Cron- 
stadt,  July  3rd,  1819,  and  having 
touched  at  Copenhagen,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  South  Polar  Seas. 
On  the  "2 4th  of  December,  they 
were  in  the  52nd  degree  of  latitude, 
and  perceived  land  covered  with 
snow :  the  following  day,  they  ap¬ 
proached  King  George’s  Island, 
the  N.E.  coasts  of  which  were 
surveyed  by  Cook  :  they  spent  two 
days  in  surveying  the  S.W.  coasts. 
On  the  17th  they  passed  Clerk’s 
Rock,  steering  towards  Sandwich 
Land ;  and,  on  the  22  nd,  discovered 
a  new  island,  to  which  captain  B. 
gave  the  name  of  Marquis  of  Tra¬ 
verse’s  I.  (the  Russian  Minister  of 
the  Marine.)  This  island  con¬ 
tained  a  peaked  mountain,  which 
was  constantly  smoking,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  volcanic  substances. 
They  ascended  it ;  but  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  without  naturalists,  those 
who  had  engaged  to  accompany  it 
not  having  joined  at  the  appointed 
time.  On  the  27th,  they  passed 
the  isles  De  La  Rencontre,  at  the 
distance  of  30  miles ;  and  on  the 
29th,  reached  the  island  called  by 
Cook,  Sandwich  Land.  The  great 
English  navigator  thought  that 
T*  2 
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capes  Saunders,  Montague,  and 
Bristol,  were,  or  at  least  might 
he,  the  points  of  aland  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  The  Russians  sailed 
round  them,  surveyed  them  care¬ 
fully,  and  proved  that  they  are 
only  islands  of  small  compass,  as 
rocky  and  as  sterile  as  King  George’s 
Island.  Perpetual  snow  covers 
those  black  rocks,  which  rise  from 
the  bosom  of  an  ocean  enveloped 
in  eternal  fogs.  The  moss,  the 
only  vegetation  of  King  George’s 
Island,  disappears  entirely  at  Sand¬ 
wich  Land,  which  ought  to  be 
called  the  Southern  Sandwich 
Islands,  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  in  the  great  ocean.  Floating 
ice  began  to  fill  the  sea ;  the 
W alruss,  and  the  Penguins  in  great 
numbers,  chased  the  fish.  On  the 
4th  of  January  1820,  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  after  reaching  lat.  60°  80', 
left  Sandwich  Land,  and  sailed 
eastward,  following  at  first  the 
parallel  of  59°;  but  gradually  it 
reached,  in  an  oblique  line,  690  30k 
In  this  latitude  a  barrier  of  eternal 
ice  arrested  the  navigators.  The 
Russians  were  more  than  once  on 
the  point  of  perishing  in  these 
frightful  seas ;  the  floating  ice 
threatened  to  dash  their  vessels  to 
pieces ;  and  the  enormous  waves, 
disengaging  them  from  the  shock 
of  the  ice,  exposed  them  to  the 
danger  of  falling  over.  They 
suffered  dreadfully  from  the  snow 
and  humidity,  though  it  was  the 
summer  season  in  that  hemisphere. 
Happily  the  most  violent  tempests 
did  not  occur  till  after  the  7th  of 
March;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  from  the  3rd  to  the  7th  of 
March  that  the  masses  of  floating 
ice  were  the  most  numerous.  These 
dates  prove,  that,  even  in  those  high 
latitudes,  the  approach  of  the  equi¬ 
nox  is  accompanied,  as  among  us, 
by  great  commotions  in  the  air  and 


the  water.  The  Aurora  Australia 
often  charmed  the  expedition.  It 
appeared  to  come  constantly  from 
the  Pole,  and  not  from  all  the 
points  of  the  horizon ;  it  delight¬ 
ed  the  navigators  by  the  variety 
and  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  which 
resembled  those  of  the  rainbow. 
It  assumed  a  thousand  momentary 
forms :  sometimes,  like  a  whitish 
column,  it  arose  steadily  in  the 
sky;  sometimes,  broken  into  bright 
rays,  it  seemed  to  traverse  the 
region  of  the  clouds.  As  early  as 
the  fifth  of  March,  the  Mirni  had 
parted  from  the  Wostok,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  lower  latitude  to  Port 
J ackson,— a  very  j  udicious  arrange™ 
ment,  because  the  twofold  route 
of  these  vessels  across  the  Polar 
Seas  to  the  south  of  Sandwich 
Land,  of  the  Island  of  Circumci¬ 
sion  and  Kerguelen’s  Land,  has 
swept  a  great  extent  of  seas 
hitherto  unknown,  and  almost  de¬ 
monstrated  that  no  land  of  any 
considerable  extent  exists  there; 
since  the  two  Russian  vessels; 
taking  two  different  routes,  did 
not  meet  even  with  an  islet.  On 
the  19th  of  March  the  Wostok 
steered  northwards,  and  on  the 
30th  anchored  in  Port  Jackson, 
after  a  cruise  of  130  days  in  the 
south  Polar  Seas.  The  Mirni 
joined  seven  days  afterwards.  This 
first  campaign  was  remarkable : 
it  conducted  the  Russian  flag 
through  a  part  of  the  ocean  where 
captain  Cook  had  indeed  made  some 
bold  advances,  and  rather  nearer 
to  the  Pole  than  those  of  captain 
Bellinghausen  ;  but  the  latter,  by 
sailing  on  a  parallel,  remained 
longer  within  the  Polar  circle  than 
Cook. 

On  the  31st  of  October  1820> 
the  expedition  quitted  Port  Jack- 
son  to  enter  the  Polar  Seas  a  se¬ 
cond  time.  On  departing  from 
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Macquarrie  Island  the  navigators 
began  to  sail  round  the  Pole,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  approach  as 
near  as  they  could :  once  only  they 
reached  the  70th  degree.  Near 
Macquarrie  Island  they  saw  many 
English  whalers,  who  were  hunt¬ 
ing  sea-elephants  and  seals,  which 
are  extremely  numerous  on  the 
coasts  of  that  island.  They  here, 
for  the  first  time,  felt  a  submarine 
earthquake.  The  shock  was  very 
violent,  and  the  whalers  had  no¬ 
ticed  three  during  the  night.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  account,  an  earth¬ 
quake  is  felt  on  those  seas  every 
month. 

On  the  11th  of  January  1821, 
they  at  length  discovered  an  island 
surrounded  with  ice,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Peter  Island.  It 
is  in  69°  30'  south  lat.  and  in  91° 
west  longitude  of  Greenwich  (93° 
2 O'  west  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.) 
It  is  the  meridian  of  the  Galia- 
pagos  islands.  On  the  17th  of 
January,  still  sailing  under  the 
same  latitude,  they  discovered  a 
coast  environed  with  ice,  the  end 
of  which  they  did  not  distinctly  see. 
They  called  it  the  Coast  of  Alex¬ 
ander  I.,  and  sailed  along  it  from 
the  73rd  to  the  74th  degree  of 
west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
Thev  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  coast  is  of  no  great  extent. 
These  two  discoveries  are  highly 
interesting :  they  are  the  two 
nearest  points  of  land  to  the  South 
Pole  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
unless  a  vague  rumour  should  be 
confirmed  of  land  discovered  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  by  an  American 
whaler  in  lat.  72°.  From  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Coast  the  Russians  repaired 
to  the  islands  of  New  Shetland, 
which  they  examined  with  great 
care  and  accuracy.  T  hey  increased 
the  number  by  six,  which  makes 
the  number  of  new  islands  added 


by  this  voyage  to  geography, 
amount  to  thirty.  Those  of  New 
Shetland  are  smaller,  and  especially 
narrower  than  they  were  supposed 
to  be  from  the  account  of.  Mr. 
William  Smith.  The  Russians, 
when  to  the  South  of  several  of 
these  islands,  saw  distinctly  the 
English  and  American  whalers  at 
anchor  to  the  North  of  them.  The 
expedition  proceeded  from  this 
point  to  Neve  Georgia,  whence  it 
sailed,  in  1819?  to  traverse  the 
Polar  Seas.  Thus  returning  to 
the  same  point,  it  had  completed 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
in  the  Southern  Frigid  Zone.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Europe,  it  touched  at 
Rio  Janeiro  and  Lisbon,  and  ar¬ 
riving  at  Cronstadt  24th  of  July 
1821,  ended  this  great  voyage, 
which  had  lasted  two  years  and 
twenty-one  days,  during  which 
time  only  three  persons  out  of  two 
hundred  died. 

Refraction  of  Light  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Seas. — “  The  coast  that  has 
just  been  described,”  says  captain 
Scoresby,  is  in  general  so  bold  as 
to  be  distinctly  visible,  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  at 
the  distance  of  sixtv  miles;  but  on 
my  last  voyage  into  these  regions, 
one  part  of  this  coast  was  seen, 
when  at  more  than  double  this 
distance.  The  particulars  were 
these  : — Towards  the  end  of  July 
1821,  being  among  the  ice  in  lat. 
74°  10',  and  longitude,  by  lunar 
observation  and  chronometer  (which 
agreed  to  twenty-two  minutes  of 
longitude,  or  within  six  geogra¬ 
phical  miles),  12.  30.  15.  W.,  land 
was  seen  from  the  mast-head  to 
the  westward,  occasionally,  for 
three  successive  days.  It  was  so 
distinct  and  bold,  that  captain 
Manby,  who  accompanied  me  on 
that  voyage,  and  whose  observa¬ 
tions  are  already  before  the  public, 
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was  enabled,  at  one  time,  to  take 
a  sketch  of  it  from  the  deck,  whilst 
1  took  a  similar  sketch  from  the 
mast-head,  which  is  preserved  in 
my  journal  of  that  year.  The 
land  at  that  time  nearest  to  us  was 
Wollaston’s  Foreland,  which,  by 
late  surveys,  proves  to  lie  in  lati¬ 
tude  74.  25.  (the  middle  part  of 
it),  and  longitude  19-  50. ;  the 
distance,  therefore,  must  have  been 
at  least  120  miles.  But  Holme’s 
Foreland,  in  21.  W.  long.,  distin¬ 
guished  by  two  remarkable  hum¬ 
mocks  at  its  extremities,  was  also 
seen  ;  its  distance,  by  calculation, 
founded  on  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions,  being  140  geographical,  or 
160  English  miles.  In  an  ordi¬ 
nary  state  of  the  atmosphere  (sup¬ 
posing  the  refraction  to  be  one- 
twelfth  of  the  distance),  any  land, 
to  have  been  visible  from  a  ship’s 
mast-head,  100  feet  high,  at  a 
distance  of  140  miles,  must  have 
been  at  least  two  nautical  miles, 
or  12,000  feet  in  elevation ;  but, 
as  the  land  in  question  is  not  more 
than  3,500  feet  in  altitude  (by 
estimation),  there  must  have  been 
an  extraordinary  effect  of  refrac¬ 
tion  equal  to  8,500  feet.  Now, 
the  angle  corresponding  with  an 
altitude  of  8,500  feet,  and  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  140  miles,  is  34"  47'  the 
value  of  the  extraordinary  re¬ 
fraction,  at  the  time  the  land  was 
thus  seen ;  or,  calculating  in  the 
proportion  of  the  distance,  which 
is  the  most  usual  manner  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  refraction,  it  amounted 
to  one-fourth  of  the  arch  of  dis¬ 
tance,  instead  of  one-twelfth,  the 
mean  quantity.  That  land  was 
seen  under  these  circumstances 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  for  it 
was  observed  to  be  in  the  same 
position,  and  under  a  similar  form, 
on  the  1 8th,  23rd,  24th,  and  25th 
July,  182.1,  when  the  ship  was  in 


longitude  from  12°  30'  to  11°  50 
W.,  and  on  the  23rd  it  remained 
visible  for  twenty-four  hours  to¬ 
gether,  and,  though  often  changing 
its  appearance,  by  the  varying  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  refraction,  it  con¬ 
stantly  preserved  a  uniformity 
of  position,  and  general  simi¬ 
larity  of  character.  In  my  jour¬ 
nal  of  this  day,  I  find  I  have 
observed,  that  my  doubts  about 
the  reality  of  the  land  were  now 
entirely  removed,  since,  with  a 
telescope,  from  the  mast-head 
“hills,  dells,  patches  of  snow,  and 
masses  of  naked  rock,  could  be 
satisfactorily  traced  during  four- 
and-twenty  hours  successively. 
This  extraordinary  effect  of  refrac¬ 
tion,  therefore,  I  conceive  to  be 
fully  established.” 

Aurora  Borealis  as  observed  by 
Captain  Scoresby. — It  commenced 
in  the  north,  and  extended  itself 
in  an  arch  across  the  zenith,  to¬ 
wards  the  south.  A  sort  of  crown 
was  then  formed  in  the  zenith, 
which  was  most  brilliantly  illumi¬ 
nated,  and  gave  out  innumerable 
coruscations  of  great  beauty,and 
with  astonishing  velocity.  The 
light  appeared  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  full  moon ;  and  various  co¬ 
lours,  particularly  blue,  green  and 
pink,  were  stated  by  my  officers  to 
have  been  clearly  observed.  Its 
extreme  distinctness,  and  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  coruscations,  seemed  to 
bringit  to  a  low  elevation ;  and,  when 
the  rays  were  darted  towards  the 
ship,  it  appeared  almost  to  descend 
to  the  very  mast-head.  Between 
the  parallels  of  62°  or  63°  and  70°, 
the  aurora  borealis  is  of  a  very 
common  occurrence,  in  the  spring 
*  and  autumn  of  the  year.  On  the 
3rd  of  April  1820,  I  observed  the 
most  interesting  display  of  this 
meteor  that  nearly  forty  passages 
to  and  from  the  fishery  had  afford- 
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ed.  The  evening  was  fine  and 
clear,  the  wind  westerly.  The 
aurora  first  appeared  in  the  north, 
and  gradually  extended  in  a  lumi¬ 
nous  arch  across  the  zenith,  almost 
to  the  southern  horizon.  A  dim 
sheet  of  light  then  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared,  and  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  heavens  to  the  eastward  of 
the  magnetic  meridian,  while  only 
a  few  insulated  specks  were  visible 
to  the  westward.  The  eastern  au¬ 
rorae  were  grey  and  obscure,  and 
exhibited  little  motion ;  but  the 
arch  extending  across  the  zenith, 
showed  an  uncommon  playfulness 
of  figure  and  variety  of  form. 
Sometimes  it  exhibited  a  luminous 
edge  towards  the  west,  in  some 
places  concentrated  into  a  fervid 
brilliancy.  The  rays  were  a  little 
oblique  to  the  position  of  the  arch ; 
but  generally  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  commonly  ran  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  magnetic  north  and 
south.  At  one  time  they  extended 
sideways  against  the  wind ;  at 
another  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Now  they  shot  forward  numerous 
luminous  pencils,  then  shrunk  into 
obscurity,  or  dispersed  into  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  mere  vapour.  The 
colours  were  yellowish- white  and 
greyish- white.  All  the  stars  of 
the  fourth  magnitude  were  visible 
through  the  meteor,  even  in  its 
most  vivid  coruscations.  Ursa 
Major  was  at  one  time  encircled 
with  such  a  characteristic  blazonry 
of  light,  that  the  Bear  seemed  to 
spring  into  figure,  and  to  be 
shaking  his  shaggy  limbs,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  the  less  distinguished 
constellations  around  him.  The 
Pleiades  were  almost  observed  by 
the  light  produced  by  the  aurora ; 
though  Venus,  and  all  the  superior 
stars,  shone  with  becoming  splen¬ 
dor.  I  have  never  been  sensible 
that  the  shooting  of  the  aurora  was 
accompanied  by  any  noise ;  the 


turbulence,  indeed,  of  the  water 
at  sea,  or  noise  of  the  sails  during 
calms,  prevent  the  light  sounds 
from  being  heard. 

Earthquake  in  Chile. — A  govern¬ 
ment  Gazette  of  Chile,  published 
at  Santiago  on  the  27th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  contains  an  account  of  this 
dreadful  calamity. 

A  despatch  of  the  supreme  di¬ 
rector,  who  happened  to  be  at  Val¬ 
paraiso  at  the  time  of  the  earth¬ 
quake,  is  dated  at  10  at  night  on 
the  20th  of  November,  and  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  ministers,  of  whom 
he  asks  a  report  respecting  the 
state  of  the  capital.  He  says,  that, 
on  the  preceding  night,  at  15 
minutes  before  11  o’clock,  Valpa¬ 
raiso  had  received  so  severe  a  shock, 
that  in  two  or  three  minutes  all 
the  buildings  were  either  consider¬ 
ably  damaged  or  thrown  down ; 
the  sea  receded  and  fell  more  than 
12  feet;  the  movement  of  the 
earth,  although  weak,  did  not 
cease  for  an  instant  till  half-past 
four  in  the  morning,  after  which 
shocks  more  or  less  strong  were 
felt  every  five  or  seven  minutes. 
The  inhabitants  had  retired  to  the 
heights,  where  they  had  encamped 
on  the  20th.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
individuals,  being  mostly  soldiers, 
women,  and  children,  were  known 
to  have  perished  in  the  ruins ;  it 
was,  however,  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  confusion,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  the  victims,  which  it 
was  feared  would  be  found  to  be 
much  larger.  No  public  officer 
nor  person  of  note  had  perished. 

The  reply  of  the  ministers  is 
dated  Santiago,  22nd  November; 
and  states,  that  the  capital  had  not 
experienced  the  same  terrible  catas¬ 
trophe  which  had  ruined  Valpa¬ 
raiso. 

On  the  19th  November,  at  ten 
minutes  before  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  a  low  heat  and  an  extreme 
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rarefaction  of  the  air,  having  been  strong  twilight.  It  is  reported,  that 
previously  observed  for  three  or  various  other  small  meteors  were 
four  hours,  a  horrible  noise  an-  seen  towards  the  Cordillera.  At  5h. 
nounced,  and  by  a  few  seconds  pre-  24m.,  there  was  another  slight  shock, 
ceded,  an  earthquake  such  as  had  preceded  by  considerable  noise, 
not  been  experienced  in  Chile  since  Shocks  succeeded  each  other  rapid- 
1730:  its  explosion  showed  itself  ly,  and  increased  the  consternation, 
by  two  strong  shocks,  which  lasted  especially  amongst  women  ;  most 
two  minutes  and  a  half  or  three  families  have  abandoned  the  city 
minutes ;  the  latter,  stronger  than  and  retired  to  the  neighbouring 
the  first,  was  only  of  about  twenty  country  houses  ;  the  lower  classes 
seconds.  It  was  at  first  thought  are  encamped  in  the  public  squares, 
that  the  whole  city  was  destroyed:  the  dikes,  and  aqueducts, 
the  consternation  was  general,  but  On  the  21st,  at  4h.  25m.  in  the 
fortunately  no  lives  were  lost,  and  morning,  and  at  llh.  5m.,  other 
only  a  few  persons  were  hurt  by  slight  shocks  were  felt.  Several 
falling  fragments  or  tiles.  The  families  came  to  town  to  spend  the 
action  of  the  earthquake  was  of  day  in  their  houses,  with  an  inten- 
the  trembling  description,  and  its  tion  to  return  to  the  country  and 
directionfrom  N.E.  to  S.W.  Some  to  sleep  there, 
walls  of  the  churches  of  La  Mer-  The  moon  was  full  at  6h.  30m. 
ced,  San  Augustin,  San  Francisco,  p.  m. 

&c.,  have  fallen  down ;  the  Mint,  This  day,  at  4h.  20m.  in  the 
the  interior  of  the  Cathedral,  the  morning,  and  9h.  12m.  and  9h. 
directorial  Palace,  the  steeples  of  the  22m.  three  smart  shocks;  they 
Treasury,  and  of  the  prison,  are  continue  to  this  hour,  seven  o’clock 
also  damaged,  and  in  some  places  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  some  of  them 
threaten  to  come  down.  The  walls  almost  imperceptible, 
of  houses  which  were  not  very  Scheme  for  sending  Despatches 
solid  are  much  damaged.  The*  to  the  East  Indies  by  a  Steam- 
earth  was  almost  constantly  in  Packet. — The  Royal  George,  sir 
motion,  though  slight  and  only  John  M.  Doyle,  ran  from  Vigo  to 
perceptible  by  the  pendulum ;  but  Plymouth  in  84  hours,  being  nine 
at  times  there  were  smart  and  and  a  half  degrees,  570  geographic 
sharp  shocks.  or  sea  miles ;  and  from  Plymouth 

On  the  20th,  at  3h.  8m.  in  the  to  Portsmouth  in  20  hours,  being 
morning,  there  was  a  slight  shock,  135  miles ;  the  former  was  at  the 
without  any  sensible  noise  :  at  3h.  rate  of  six  miles  six  furlongs  and 
42m.,  a  meteor  ran  in  the  same  a  quarter,  the  latter  nearly  at  the 
direction  as  the  earthquake,  from  same  rate.  The  following  calcu- 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  in  the  form  of  a  lation  in  smoother  seas  is  at  eight 
large  train  of  fire,  which  for  about  miles,  and  on  land  at  the  rate  of 
four  seconds  produced  a  sort  of  five  miles  an  hour : — 

From  London  to  Marseilles,  or  Toulon,  in  France  540  4  12  by  land. 

From  the  coast  of  France  to  Malta .  600  3  3  by  sea. 

From  Malta  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt .  480  2  12  by  sea. 

From  Alexandria,  by  Cairo,  to  Suez . 120  1  0  by  land. 

From  Suez  to  Mocha,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf. . . .  1020  7  Oy  by  sea. 

From  Mocha  to  Bombay  . . 1500  7  19f  by  sea. 

4260  24  6 
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If  by  sea,  and  round  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  it  will  stand  thus _ 


nearly  seven  geographical  miles  an  hour  : — 

From  Plymouth  to  Lisbon  . . .  . 

6 

4 

6-7 

From  Lisbon  to  the  Cape  Verd  Islands . 

8 

12 

2-7 

From  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  to  St.  Helena. . . 

. ....  2160 

12 

17 

4-7 

From  St.  Helena  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

....  1800 

10 

17 

1-7 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Johanna  . . 

12 

12 

From  Johanna  to  Bombay . . . . . 

¥ 

10 

17 

1-7 

10,010  61  — 
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A  new  Fluid,  with  remarkable 
Physical  Properties,  discovered  in 
the  Cavities  of  Minerals . — A  new 
fluid,  of  a  very  singular  nature,  has 
been  recently  discovered  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  in  the  cavities  of  mine¬ 
rals.  It  possesses  the  remarkable 
property  of  expanding  about  thirty 
times  more  than  water ;  and,  by 
the  heat  of  the  hand,  or  between  7  5° 
and  83°,  it  always  expands  so  as  to 
fill  the  cavity  which  contains  it. 
The  vacuity,  which  is  thus  filled 
up,  is,  of  course,  a  perfect  vacuum ; 
and  at  a  temperature  below  that 
now  mentioned,  the  new  fluid  con¬ 
tracts,  and  the  vacuity  re-appears, 
frequently  with  a  rapid  efferves¬ 
cence.  These  phenomena  take  place 
instantaneously,  in  several  hundred 
cavities,  at  the  same  time.  The 
new  fluid  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  volubility ;  adhering  very 
slightly  to  the  sides  of  the  cavities ; 
and  is  likewise  distinguished  by  its 
optical  properties.  It  exists,  how¬ 
ever,  in  quantities  too  small  to  be 
susceptible  of  chemical  analysis. 
This  new  fluid  is  almost  always 
accompanied  with  another  fluid  like 
water,  with  which  it  refuses  to  mix, 
and  which  does  not  perceptibly  ex¬ 
pand  at  the  above-mentioned  tem¬ 


perature.  In  a  specimen  of  Cymo- 
phane,  or  Chrysoberyl,  Dr.  Brew¬ 
ster  has  discovered  a  stratum  of  these 
cavities  in  which  he  has  reckoned, 
in  the  space  of  l-7th  of  an  inch 
square,  thirty  thousand  cavities, 
each  containing  this  new  fluid,  a 
portion  of  the  fluid  like  water,  and 
a  vacuity  besides.  All  these  va¬ 
cuities  simultaneously  disappear  at 
a  temperature  of  83°.  If  such  a 
fluid  could  be  obtained  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  its  utility  in  the  construction 
of  thermometers  and  levels  would 
be  incalculable.  There  are  many 
cavities  in  crystals,  such  as  those 
opened  by  sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
which  contain  only  water,  and 
which,  of  course,  never  exhibit 
any  of  the  properties  above  de¬ 
scribed. 

Method  of  forming  Three  Haloes 
artificially  round  the  Sun,  or  any 
luminous  object. — The  following 
experiment,  which  illustrates  in  a 
pleasing  manner  the  actual  for¬ 
mation  of  Haloes,  has  been  given 
by  Dr.  Brewster ; — Take  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  alum,  and  having 
spread  a  few  drops  of  it  over  a 
plate  of  glass,  it  will  rapidly  crys¬ 
tallize  in  small  flat  octahedrons, 
scarcely  visible  to  the  eye.  When 
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this  plate  is  held  between  the  ob¬ 
server  and  the  sun,  or  a  candle, 
with  the  eye  very  close  to  the 
smooth  side  of  the  glass  plate,  there 
will  be  seen  three  beautiful  haloes 
of  light,  at  different  distances  from 
the  luminous  body.  The  innermost 
halo,  which  is  the  whitest,  is  formed 
by  the  images  refracted  by  a  pair 
of  faces  of  the  octohedral  crystals, 
not  much  inclined  to  each  other ; 
the  second  halo,  which  is  more 
coloured,  with  the  blue  rays  out¬ 
wards,  is  formed  by  a  pair  of  faces 
more  inclined  ;  and  the  third  halo, 
which  is  very  large  and  highly 
coloured,  is  formed  by  a  still  more 
inclined  pair  of  faces. 

Each  separate  crystal  forms  three 
images  of  the  luminous  body, 
placed  at  points  120°  distant  from 
each  other,  in  all  the  three  haloes ; 
and  as  the  numerous  small  crystals 
have  their  refracting  faces  turned 
in  every  possible  direction,  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  haloes 
will  be  completely  filled  up. 

The  same  effects  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  other  crystals ;  and 
when  they  have  the  property  of 
double  refraction,  each  halo  will  be 
either  doubled,  when  the  double 
refraction  is  considerable,  or  ren¬ 
dered  broader,  and  otherwise  modi¬ 
fied  in  point  of  colour,  when  the 
double  refraction  is  small.  The 
effects  may  be  varied,  by  crystal¬ 
lizing  upon  the  same  plate  of  glass, 
crystals  of  a  decided  colour,  by 
which  means  we  should  have  white 
and  coloured  haloes  succeeding 
each  other. — Edin.  Phil .  Jour. 

V aviation  m  the  Bulbs  of  Ther¬ 
mometers. — In  mercurial  thermo¬ 
meters,  with  a  perfect  vacuum 
above  the  mercury,  M.  Flauguer- 
gues  has  observed,  that  the  freezing 
point  has  gradually  risen  nine- 
tenths  of  a  degree,  and  has  gone 
on  increasing  for  years.  TIo  attri¬ 


butes  this  to  a  permanent  change 
of  form,  produced  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
bulb.  He  therefore  recommends, 
that  thermometers  should  be  made 
with  open  terminations.  The  same 
fact  had  been  long  before  observed 
by  M.  Angelo  Bellani,  of  Milan, 
who  mentions  a  very  pretty  experi¬ 
ment,  for  shewing  that  it  arises 
from  the  glass.  Take  a  mercurial 
thermometer,  which  has  not  been 
exposed  for  some  months  to  tempe¬ 
ratures  near  that  of  boiling  water, 
whose  scale  rises  to  the  boiling 
point  or  higher,  and  whose  degrees 
are  at  least  a  line  long,  so  that 
tenths  of  a  degree  can  be  easily 
seen.  Having  carefully  marked 
the  freezing  point,  plunge  it  in 
boiling  water,  and,  upon  replacing 
it  in  melting  ice,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  freezing  point  has  sunkTV 
of  a  degree,  in  consequence  of  the 
expanded  glass  not  having  resumed 
accurately  its  original  form.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  new  barometer 
of  the  rev.  Mr.  Wollaston  must 
be  liable  to  error  from  this  cause. — 
Bibl.  Univers. 

New  Form  of  the  Voltaic  Appa¬ 
ratus. — Mr.  Pepys  has  constructed, 
at  the  London  Institution,  a  single 
coil  of  copper  and  zinc  plate,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  sheets  of  the  metals, 
each  fifty  feet  long,  by  two  feet 
broad,  having  therefore  a  surface 
of  200  square  feet ;  they  are  wound 
round  a  wooden  centre,  and  kept 
apart  by  pieces  of  hair-line,  inter¬ 
posed  at  intervals  between  the 
plates.  This  voltaic  coil  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  rope  and  counterpoise 
over  a  tub  of  dilute  acid,  into 
which  it  is  plunged  when  used. 
It  gives  not  the  slightest  electrical 
indications  to  the  electrometer ; 
indeed,  its  electricity  is  of  such 
low  intensity,  that  well-burnt 
charcoal  acts  as  an  insulator  to  it ; 
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nor  does  the  quantity  of  electricity 
appear  considerable,  for  it  with 
difficulty  ignites  one  inch  of  pla¬ 
tinum  wire  of  inch  diameter. 
When,  however,  the  poles  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  copper  wire  4  inch  di¬ 
ameter  and  8  inches  long,  it  becomes 
hot,  and  is  rendered  most  power¬ 
fully  magnetic,  and  the  instrument 
is  admirably  adapted  for  all  electro¬ 
magnetic  experiments. 

Expansive  force  of  Coal  Gas. — 
The  whole  mechanical  power  of 
an  explosion  of  15,000  cubic  feet 
of  a  mixture  of  coal  gas,  and  com¬ 
mon  air,  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
explosion  of  6  cubic  feet,  or  4  bar¬ 
rels  of  gunpowder  ;  and  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  heated  gases  in  both  cases 
to  escape,  and  mix  with  the  com¬ 
mon  air  in  a  building  containing 
80,000  cubic  feet,  so  as  to  produce 
an  effect  commensurate  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  whole  mixture, 
the  explosion  of  about  15  cubic 
feet,  or  10  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
would  be  required,  in  order  to 
produce,  like  the  gas,  a  force  of 
about  10  atmospheres  for  the  whole 
space.  It  must,  however,  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  gunpowder,  thus  dis¬ 
posed,  is  very  unfavourably  situ¬ 
ated  for  producing  violent  effects ; 
and  that  a  much  smaller  quantity, 
in  ordinary  cases,  would  be  more 
formidable  than  the  explosion  of 
the  coal  gas. — A  more  precise  idea 
of  the  effects  of  such  an  explosion 
may  be  obtained  from  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  its  projectile  effects,  which 
would  carry  some  parts  of  the  wall 
of  the  surrounding  building  to  a 
height  of  nearly  150  yards,  and 
others  to  a  distance  of  nearly  800. 
If  the  walls  were  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  gasometer,  the 
height  and  distance  would  be  about 
twice  as  great.  But  a  roof  of  car¬ 
pentry  and  tiles  being  lighter, 
would  be  carried  higher,  while  the 


lateral  force  of  the  explosion  would 
be  diminished. — Supposing  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  gas  to  be  unconfined, 
the  shock  would  throw  down  a 
brick  wall,  9  feet  high,  and  18 
inches  thick,  at  the  distance  of 
about  50  feet  from  the  centre ; 
it  would  probably  break  glass  win¬ 
dows  at  150  yards,  and  at  800, 
would  produce  an  effect  similar  to 
the  instantaneous  impulse  of  a 
very  high  wind. 

Magnetism  by  Percussion. — Mr. 
Scoresby  has  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  to  determine  magnet¬ 
ism  by  percussion  with  more  pre¬ 
cision  ;  and  some  of  his  results 
deserve  attention.  When  a  bar  of 
soft-steel,  six  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diameter,  held  vertically,  and  rest¬ 
ing  upon  freestone,  was  struck  17 
blows  with  a  hammer,  it  acquired 
the  power  of  lifting  6^  grains  ?  22 
blows  did  not  augment  the  force. 
When  the  bar  rested  vertically  up¬ 
on  a  parlour  poker  (previously  de¬ 
prived  of  magnetism),  42  blows 
gave  it  the  power  of  lifting  88 
grains,  and  90  blows,  with  a  larger 
hammer,  augmented  the  lifting 
poAver  to  130  grains.  The  poker 
was  also  rendered  magnetic.  Far¬ 
ther  hammering  rather  diminished 
than  increased  the  power.  On 
inverting  the  bar,  a  single  blow 
nearly  destroyed  the  magnetism ; 
two  blows  changed  the  poles. 
Hammering  the  bar  in  the  plane 
of  the  magnetic  equator,  also  de¬ 
stroyed  the  polarity.  The  magnet¬ 
ism  by  percussion  was  augmented 
when  the  length  of  the  bars  was 
increased. 

On  the  Effects  of  Magnetism  on 
Chronometers,  by  P.  Lecount,  Esq. 
— I  find,  says  he,  that  the  subject 
of  the  iron  in  ships  affecting  chro¬ 
nometers  has  employed  Mr.  Bar¬ 
low’s  attention  as  well  as  my  own. 
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and  that  he  attributes  it  to  the 
same  cause  that  I  do,  viz.  a  portion 
of  fixed  magnetism  in  the  steel  of 
the  balance  or  its  spring.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  will  not  he  found 
possible  to  ascertain  any  ship-rate 
for  chronometers  which  shall  cor¬ 
rect  the  errors  arising  from  this 
cause,  from  the  direction  and 
strength  of  the  attraction  of  the 
iron  in  a  ship  undergoing  such  con¬ 
siderable  changes  as  it  does  in  dif¬ 
ferent  dips.  I  always  considered 
the  remedy  to  lie  alone  in  the  hands 
of  the  maker,  who  should  carefully 
ascertain  that  no  steel  whatever 
in  a  chronometer  possesses  any  fixed 
magnetic  quality;  and  I  pointed 
this  out  to  a  chronometer-maker 
in  London  in  November  1820, 
shewing  him,  amongst  a  number 
of  balances,  those  which  had  any 
portion  of  fixed  magnetism,  and 
those  which  had  not,  &c. ;  but  it 
is  requisite,  that,  in  this  respect, 
not  only  the  balance  and  its  spring 
should  be  attended  to,  but  that  all 
the  steel  in  the  instrument  should 
be  deprived  of  this  quality,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  steel- spindles  of  the 
fusee,  barrel,  &c.  for  it  is  to  mag¬ 
netic  attraction,  residing  wholly  in 
the  machine,  that  I  attribute  the 
alteration  which  takes  place  in  the 
rates  of  chronometers  on  shore  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
which  is  often  very  considerable. 
These  attractions  may  act  in  seve¬ 
ral  ways.  If  there  is  fixed  mag¬ 
netism  in  the  balance,  and'variable 
magnetism  in  the  spindles  of  the 
wheels,  the  rate  may  be  altered  by 
any  considerable  alteration  in  the 
dip,  as  the  direction  and  strength 
of  the  variable  magnetism  will 
thereby  become  changed  ;  the  same 
effect  may  be  produced  if  the  fixed 
magnetism  is  in  the  spindles  of  the 
wheels,  &c.  and  the  variable  mag¬ 
netism  in  the  steel  of  the  balance. 


The  balance-spring  will  likewise 
be  acted  on  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  ;  I  should  therefore  think 
it  absolutely  necessary,  that  all  the 
steel  in  the  machine  should  be  di¬ 
vested  of  the  fixed  magnetic  qua¬ 
lity  ;  the  variable  ones  will  have 
no  effect  on  each  other :  this  can 
always  be  done  by  the  action  of 
fire,  and  if  the  mechanic,  in  the 
process  of  hardening  and  temper¬ 
ing  the  steel,  always  carefully  cools 
it  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
with  the  dipping-needle,  it  will 
rarely  be  found  to  possess  any  por¬ 
tion  of  fixed  magnetism,  as,  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  found,  that 
small  steel  bodies,  if  heated  red- 
hot,  and  cooled  in  the  direction  of 
the  dipping-needle,  will  often  re¬ 
quire  this  quality. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  fixed 
magnetism,  if  carefully  excluded 
from  the  machine  at  first,  will  not 
be  found  to  return  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  motion  of  its  parts. 

A  very  necessary  precaution  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  these  instru¬ 
ments,  is  always  to  hang  them  up 
on  board  ship  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  compasses.  I  have 
known  an  excellent  chronometer 
rendered  useless  for  the  time,  by 
being  kept  within  two  feet  of  the 
cabin  compass,  and  which,  when 
removed  to  a  different  part  of  the 
cabin,  performed  remarkably  well. 

New  Chemical  Combination . — M. 
Dobereiner,  professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Jena,  by  a 
series  of  entirely  new  experiments, 
has  ascertained  that  platina,  the 
heaviest  of  all  elementary  sub¬ 
stances,  when  reduced  into  very 
fine  particles,  produces  by  simple 
contact  with  hydrogen  gas,  (the 
lightest  of  elementary  substances), 
an  electrical  or  dynamic  combina¬ 
tion,  which,  if  brought  into  contact 
with  hydrogen  gas  or  with  atmos- 
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pheric  air,  instantly  dissolves  itself 
yielding  fire  and  water.  To  prove 
this  important  fact  by  a  brilliant 
experiment,  M.  Dobereiner  makes 
hydrogen  pass  from  a  reservoir,  by 
a  capillary  tube,  curved  below, 
upon  pure  platina  in  powder, 
which  is  contained  in  a  glass  tun- 
nei,  hermetically  sealed  at  the 
point,  so  that  the  gas  mingles  with 
the  atmospheric  air  before  it 
touches  the  platina.  The  moment 
that  the  current  of  gas  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  platina,  the  power 
of  that  metal  becomes  red  and 
burning,  and  this  phenomenon  con¬ 
tinues  as  long  as  the  stream  of 
gas  is  directed  upon  it. 

New  compound  of  Iodine.  Iodide 
of  Carbon  ?• — Messrs.  Ferrari  and 
Frisiani,  whilst  preparing  the  iod- 
ate  and  hydriodate  of  potassa,  ob¬ 
served  the  production  of  a  new 
compound  of  iodine.  It  may  be 
obtained  thus  Heat  an  ounce  of 
iodine,  with  a  little  water,  on  a 
sand  bath,  and  add  to  it,  by  degrees, 
about  two  ounces  of  potash ;  when 
the  two  salts  above  mentioned  will 
be  formed.  In  order  to  saturate 
the  excess  of  alkali,  pour  in,  by 
degrees,  a  tincture  composed  of 
one  ounce  of  iodine  to  six  ounces 
of  alcohol,  specific  gravity  837- 
When  the  re-action  of  the  tincture 
on  the  potash  is  finished,  pour  the 
hot  liquor  on  a  filter,  and  the  li¬ 
quid  which  passes  through  will, 
as  it  cools,  deposit  yellow  crystals, 
of  the  substance ;  they  should  be 
carefully  washed  in  cold  water,  to 
remove  all  the  iodate  and  hydri¬ 
odate  of  potash.  Another  method 
is,  to  take  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  two  salts,  prepared  as  above, 
and  distil  it :  and  when  the  fluid 
which  comes  over  ceases  to  be  co¬ 
loured,  to  change  the  receiver ;  the 
colourless  liquor  then  obtained, 
upon  cooling,  deposits  very  pure 


crystals,  of  the  substance  in  ques- 
tion.  If  the  distillation  be  suspend-* 
ed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  retort 
allowed  to  cool,  beautiful  crystals 
of  the  substance  form  in  it.  If 
strong  alcohol  be  used  in  the  above 
operations,  and  but  little  water, 
then,  upon  adding  water  to  the 
filtered  liquor,  the  substance  is 
precipitated  in  abundance.  This 
substance  is  solid,  of  a  lemon  yel¬ 
low  colour,  tastes  like  nitric  ether, 
and  has  an  odour  like  that  of  saf- 
fron.  Its  form  is  a  compressed 
hexahedron  (esaedro  schiacciato). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies, 
or  acids,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and; 
ether.  It  fuses  and  sublimes  by  a 
gentle  heat,  but  at  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  becomes  discoloured,  is  de¬ 
composed,  and  evolves  vapours  of 
iodine,  leaving  behind  a  mere  trace 
of  carbon. — Giornale  de  Fisica. 

Vegetation  in  Atmospheres  of 
different  Densities. — The  follow¬ 
ing  experiments  have  been  made 
by  professor  Dobereiner  of  Jena. 
Two  glass  vessels  were  procured, 
each  of  the  capacity  of  320  cubic 
inches,  two  portions  of  barley  were 
sown  in  portions  of  the  same  earth, 
and  moistened  in  the  same  degree, 
and  then  placed  one  in  each  vessel. 
The  air  was  now  exhausted  in  one, 
till  reduced  to  the  pressure  of  14 
inches  of  mercury,  and  condensed 
in  the  other,  until  the  pressure 
equalled  56  inches.  Germination 
took  place  in  both  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  leaflets  appear¬ 
ed  of  the  same  green  tint ;  but  at 
the  end  of  15  days  the  following 
differences  existed.  The  shoots  in 
-the  rarefied  air  were  six  inches  in 
length,  and  from  nine  to  ten  inches 
in  the  condensed  air.  The  first 
were  expanded  and  soft ;  the  last 
rolled  round  the  stem  and  solid. 
The  first  were  wet  on  their  surface, 
and  especially  towards  the  ex- 
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tremities ;  the  last  were  nearly  dry. 
“  I  am  disposed,”  says  M.  Doberein- 
er, “  to  believe,  that  the  diminution 
in  the  size  of  plants,  as  they  rise 
into  higher  regions  on  mountains 
depends  more  on  the  diminution  of 
pressure  than  of  heat.” 

Sugar  for  preserving  Fish. — 
Dr.  McCulloch,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
ascertained  that  the  antiseptic  qua¬ 
lity  of  sugar  is  sufficient  to  preserve 
fish  in  the  most  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  He  states,  that  this  substance 
is  so  active,  that  fish  may  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  dry  state,  and  perfectly 
fresh,  by  means  of  sugar  alone,  and 
even  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  it.  He  has  thus  kept  salmon, 
whitings,  and  cod,  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time ;  and  by  this  sim¬ 
ple  means  fresh  fish  may  be  kept 
in  that  state  some  days,  so  as  to  be 
as  good  when  boiled  as  when  just 
caught.  It  is  added,  that  “if 
dried  and  kept  free  from  mouldi¬ 
ness,  there  seems  no  limit  to  their 
preservation ;  and  they  are  much 
better  in  this  way  than  when  salted. 
The  sugar  gives  no  disagreeable 


taste.  This  process  is  particularly 
valuable  in  making  what  is  called 
kippered  salmon :  and  the  fish  pre¬ 
served  in  this  manner  are  far  su¬ 
perior  in  quality  and  flavour  to 
those  which  are  salted  or  smoked. 
If  desired,  as  much  salt  may  be 
used  as  to  give  the  taste  that  may 
be  required;  but  this  substance 
does  not  conduce  to  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  In  the  preparation,  it  is 
barely  necessary  to  open  the  fish 
and  to  apply  the  sugar  to  the  mus¬ 
cular  part,  placing  it  in  an  horizon¬ 
tal  position  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  this  substance  may  penetrate. 
After  this  it  may  be  dried ;  and  it 
is  only  further  necessary  to  wipe 
and  ventilate  it  occasionally,  to 
prevent  mouldiness.  A  table 
spoonful  of  brown  sugar  is  suffici¬ 
ent  in  this  manner  for  a  salmon  of 
five  or  six  pounds  weight ;  and  if 
salt  is  desired,  a  tea-spoonful  or 
more  may  be  added ;  saltpetre  may 
be  used  instead,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  if  it  is  desired,  to  make 
the  kipper  hard.” 
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On  the  destruction  of  Caterpillars 
on  fruit  trees. — In  May  last  I  (Mr. 
Sweet,  Bristol,)  found  the  goose¬ 
berry  caterpillar  had  begun  its 
usual  ravages  on  the  leaves  of  a 
quarter  of  gooseberries  in  my  nur¬ 
sery  near  Bristol.  In  the  last  and 
former  season,  among  many  other 
applications  which  had  been  tried, 
in  vain,  lime  had  been  used,  but  in 
a  dry  state.  I  resolved  this  year 
to  try  the  effect  of  it  in  a  different 
way :  a  bushel  of  stone  lime  was 
therefore  slacked,  and  covered  up 


for  a  few  hours,  to  make  it  more 
soft  and  fine;  it  was  then  sifted 
through  a  mason’s  sieve  of  the 
finest  kind,  which  made  it  almost 
an  impalpable  powder.  A  man 
with  a  light  garden-engine  was 
then  directed  to  play  water  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  among  the  leaves, 
so  that  every  part  of  the  plants 
was  wet ;  another  man  followed 
closely  with  a  coal-box  full  of  the 
fine  lime-powder,  scattering  it  with 
his  hand,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  appear 
like  smoke,  and  to  spread  itself  on 
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the  under  as  well  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaves,  so  that  not  a 
single  leaf  was  left  untouched  by 
it.  In  the  course  of  the  day  I 
noticed,  that,  though  some  of  the 
insects  were  still  alive,  they  were 
much  injured,  and  on  the  following 
day  I  could  find  none  alive ;  some 
stragglers  came  on  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  but  they  were  so  few,  that 
I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
apply  the  lime  a  second  time.  After 
the  application  the  trees  recovered 
their  natural  colour,  and  grew 
with  their  usual  vigour. 

A  day  should  be  chosen  for  the 
operation  when  little  wind  is 
stirring,  but  particularly  when 
there  is  no  rain  :  I  think  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sun,  or  a  cloudy  day,  pre¬ 
ferable  for  the  operation.  The 
earlier  the  remedy  is  applied  after 
the  insect  is  discovered,  the  better  ; 
and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
use  it  a  second  time,  it  must  be 
done  before  the  fruit  changes  co¬ 
lour,  lest  it  be  disfigured  by  the 
application  of  the  lime.  The  lime 
need  not  to  be  thrown  on  thick, 
but  should  be  well  divided  with 
the  hand  in  casting  it,  so  that  every 
part  of  each  leaf  be  touched.  In 
small  gardens,  where  no  engine  is 
kept,  a  watering-pot  or  syringe 
may  be  used,  so  as  to  wet  every 
part  of  the  tree.  Encouraged  by 
my  success  on  the  gooseberry  bushes, 
I  tried  the  lime  against  the  black 
leech-like  insect,  or  maggot,* 
which  is  so  destructive  to  thorns, 
pear,  and  cherry-trees  ;  and  found 
that  wherever  the  lime  touched 
the  animals,  if  they  were  wet  it 
destroyed  them.  It  being  difficult 
water  high  standard  trees,  I  took 
the  opportunity  verv  early  in  the 
morning  before  the  dew  was  eva¬ 


*  It  is  the  larva  of  a  dipterous  insect, 
or  two-winged  fly. 


porated,to  apply  the  powder ;  slack¬ 
ing  the  lime  over-night  to  have  it 
ready.  The  powder  was  tried  after 
a  shower  of  rain,  but  rain  follow¬ 
ing,  the  operation  did  not  answer : 
where,  however,  these  insects  can 
be  got  at,  they  are  more  easily 
destroyed  than  those  which  infest 
the  gooseberry  bushes.  Pear-trees 
against  walls  are  often  injured  by 
these  leech-like  insects,  but  they 
can  be  watered  and  limed  without 
difficulty.  I  have  tried  lime  water 
thrown  by  the  garden-engine,  the 
lime  being  just  slacked  in  the  water 
making  it  warm :  this  answered 
tolerably  well,  but  it  required  more 
lime,  and  rendered  both  the  trees 
and  the  earth  of  the  borders  on 
which  it  fell  unsightly.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  elder-leaves  mixed  with 
soft  soap  was  also  applied :  this  had 
the  effect  of  destroying  the  insects 
but  the  preparation  is  more  expen¬ 
sive,  and  the  operation  more  trou¬ 
blesome,  than  that  with  lime-pow¬ 
der. — Trans.  Horii.  Society. 

Utility  of  Sparrows. — Mr.  Brad- 
]y  shews  that  a  pair  of  sparrows, 
during  the  time  they  have  their 
young  to  feed,  destroy,  on  an  ave¬ 
rage,  every  week,  3,3 60  caterpil¬ 
lars.  This  calculation  he  founds 
upon  actual  observation.  He  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  two  parents  car¬ 
ried  to  the  nest  forty  caterpillars 
in  an  hour.  He  supposed  the 
sparrows  to  enter  the  nest  only 
during  twelve  hours  each  day, 
which  would  cause  a  consumption 
of  480  caterpillars.  This  sum  gives 
3,360  caterpillars  extirpated  weekly 
from  a  garden.  But  the  utility  of 
these  birds  is  not  limited  to  this 
circumstance  alone,  for  they  like¬ 
wise  feed  their  young  with  butter¬ 
flies  and  other  winged  insects,  each 
of  which,  if  not  destroyed  in  this 
manner,  would  be  the  parents  of 
hundreds  of  caterpillars. 
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Gooseberries. — The  list  of  cul¬ 
tivated  gooseberries  includes  47 
different  sorts  of  the  red  gooseberry, 
35  of  the  yellow,  53  of  the  green, 
and  44  of  the  white ;  of  these,  the 
weights  of  the  best  specimens  are 
given.  The  largest  red  is  the  Top 
Sawyer,  which  weighed  26  dwts. 
1 7  grains ;  the  largest  yellow  is 
the  Nelson’s  Waves,  21  dwts.  6 
grains ;  the  largest  green  is  the 
Ocean,  26  dwts.  1 1  grains ;  and 
largest  white,  the  Smiling  Beauty, 
22  dwts.  18  grains. 

Succory  as  blanched  salad. — A 
variety  of  this  plant,  improved  by 
cultivation,  is  much  employed  in 
France.  The  young  leaves  are 
used  in  salad ;  and  for  procuring 
them,  successive  growings  are  kept 
up  in  gardens.  When  the  plant 
is  raised  in  fields,  the  outer  leaves 
are  plucked  at  different  periods  of 
summer  and  autumn,  and  given  to 
milch  cows,  by  which  it  is  said 
they  afford  about  a  third  more  milk 
than  when  fed  on  common  fodder, 
but  it  at  first  acquires  a  slightly 
sour  taste :  butter  is  also  more 
easily  obtained  from  it.  At  the 
approach  of  winter,  the  roots  are 
dug  up  and  laid  in  a  cellar  horizon¬ 
tally  in  alternate  layers  with  sand 
or  light  soil,  with  their  heads  out- 
termost  and  uncovered.  In  this 
situation  they  are  kept  excluded 
from  frost  and  also  from  light, 
during  which  they  afford  the 
blanched  roots  called  Barbe  de  Ca- 
pucin ,  used  as  winter  salad.  The 
roots  are  sometimes  also  put  with 
sand  into  barrels  having  numerous 
holes  in  their  sides,  through  which 
the  shoots  very  easily  push,  and 
are  cut  off  when  required.  Bar¬ 
rels  thus  prepared  are  sometimes 
taken  on  board  vessels  about  to 
sail,  and  afford  fresh  salad  for  many 
months. 

New  Esculent  Plant — In  the 


royal  botanic  garden  of  Glasgow, 
there  have  been  lately  received, 
from  the  baron  de  Shack  of  Trini¬ 
dad,  along  with  a  large  collection 
of  rare  and  valuable  plants  from 
that  country,  several  excellent 
roots  of  the  famous  Arracacha. 
The  valuable  properties  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  vegetable  were,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  wholly  unknown  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  old  world,  until 
Mr.  Vargas,  a  native  of  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota,  where  this  plant  is  indi¬ 
genous,  brought  to  England  the 
information,  which  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Annals  of  Botany,  by  Konig  and 
Syme.  Mr.  Vargas  states,  that  the 
Arracacha  is  one  among  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  vegetables  of  that 
part  of  America.  It  belongs  to 
the  order  of  umbelliferas,  and  in  its 
habit  resembles  an  Apium  (thus 
bearing  some  analogy  to  the  celery 
and  parsley  of  Europe),  and  it  is 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  called 
Apio.  Its  stalk  generally  divides 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  root 
into  several  stems,  thickly  beset 
with  large  orbicular  leaves,  gashed 
into  several  sinuses,  and  supported 
by  large  tubular  leaf-stalks,  exceed¬ 
ing  a  goose-quill  in  thickness.  The 
roots  immediately  divide  into  four 
or  five  branches  ;  and  each  of  these, 
if  the  soil  be  light  and  the  weather 
be  favourable,  will  grow  to  the 
size,  and  nearly  the  shape,  of  a 
large  cow’s  horn.  This  root  yields 
a  food  which  is  prepared  in  the 
kitchen  in  the  same  manner  as  po-. 
tatoes.  It  is  extremely  grateful 
to  the  palate,  more  close  than  mealy 
— it  is  so  tender  that  it  requires 
little  cooking,  and  so  easy  of  di¬ 
gestion,  that  it  is  the  common 
practice  in  the  country  to  give  it 
to  convalescents  and  persons  with 
weak  stomachs,  being  thought  of  a 
much  less  flatulent  nature  than 
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potatoes.  Of  its  fecula  are  made 
starch  and  a  variety  of  pastry  work; 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  this  root  enters 
into  the  composition  of  certain  fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  supposed  to' be  very 
proper  to  restore  the  lost  tone  of 
the  stomach.  In  the  city  of  Santa 
F  e,  and  indeed  in  all  places  of  this 
kingdom  where  they  can  obtain 
the  Arracacha,  they  are  of  full  as 
universal  use  as  the  potatoes  are 
in  England.  The  cultivation  of 
the  Arracacha  requires  a  deep  black 
mould,  that  will  easily  yield  to  the 
descent  of  its  large  vertical  roots. 
The  mode  of  propagating  it  is  to 
cut  the  root  into  pieces,  each  hav¬ 
ing  an  eye  or  shoot,  and  to  plant 
these  in  separate  holes.  After  three 
or  four  months,  the  roots  are  of 
sufficient  size  and  quantity  to  be 
used  for  culinary  purposes  ;  but  if 
suffered  to  remain  for  six  months 
in  the  ground,  they  will  often  ac¬ 
quire  an  immense  size,  without 
any  detriment  to  their  taste.  The 
colour  of  the  root  is  either  white, 
yellow,  or  purple,  but  all  are  of 
the  same  quality.  The  most  es¬ 
teemed  in  Santa  Fe  are  those  of 
Hipacon,  a  village  about  ten  leagues 
north  of  the  capital.  Like  the 
potatoe,  the  Arracacha  does  not 
thrive  in  the  hotter  regions  of  the 
kingdom  ;  for  there  the  roots  will 
not  acquire  any  size,  but  throw  up 
a  greater  number  of  stems ;  or,  at 
best,  they  will  be  small  and  of  in¬ 
different  flavour.  In  the  countries 
which  are  there  called  temperate, 
being  less  hot  than  those  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  this  vege¬ 
table  is  sometimes  found  to  thrive, 
but  never  so  well  as  in  the  eievated 
regions  of  those  mountains,  where 
the  medium  heat  is  between  58  and 
60  deg.  of  F ahrenheit’s  scale.  Here 
it  is-  that  these  roots  grow  the  most 
luxuriantly,  and  acquire  the  most 
delicious  taste.  By  care  and  at- 
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tention  in  gradually  inuring  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  Arracacha,  or  their 
seeds,  to  a  cooler  temperature,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this 
valuable  root  may,  like  the  potatoe, 
(which  was  introduced  to  us  from 
an  equally  warm  country),  be  na¬ 
turalized  to  our  soil. 

The  Maturation  of  Fruit. — -M. 
Berard  being  convinced  by  a  series 
of  experiments,  “  that  the  loss  of 
carbon  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  maturation  of  unripe  fruits, 
it  appeared  probable  that  they  might 
be  preserved  for  a  long  time  un¬ 
changed,  if  they  were  confined  in 
a  medium  in  which  they  could  not 
generate  carbonic  acid,  particularly 
those  which  spontaneously  ripen 
when  gathered  green.  It  would 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to 
confine  them  either  in  a  vacuum, 
or  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  any  gas  not  containing 
oxygen.  I  found,  however,  upon 
trial,  that  green  fruits,  under  these 
circumstances,  give  out  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  but  not 
afterwards.  On  the  1st  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  I  put  a  green,  hard,  sound  pear 
under  a  small  bell-glass,  and  ex¬ 
hausted  the  air  by  an  air-pump. 
The  next  day  the  glass  contained 
some  carbonic  acid,  given  out  by 
the  fruit,  which  I  pumped  out, 
and  repeated  this  for  four  or  five 
days  successively,  after  which  no 
more  gas  was  generated.  On  the 
15th  of  January  following,  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  pear.  1 1  had  kept  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  was  quite  hard.  I 
let  it  remain  for  five  or  six  days  in 
a  room  exposed  to  the  air,  during 
which  it  ripened,  and  was  pcifectly 
well  tasted.  At  the  same  period, 
and  with  the  same  success,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  preserving  another  pear, 
which  I  had  suspended  in  a  jar 
filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  1  hese, 
U* 
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and  other  similar  experiments,  gave 
me  great  hopes  of  being  able  to 
preserve  fruits  for  a  long  time  by 
the  methods  above  mentioned,  but 
they  have  not  been  entirely  real¬ 
ized.  I  have  operated  on  cherries, 
gooseberries,  apricots,  plums,  pears, 
and  apples.  I  selected  very  sound 
fruits,  within  about  a  week  to  a 
fortnight  of  their  natural  term  of 
ripening,  and  enclosed  them  in 
vacuo,  others  in  carbonic  acid,  in 
hydrogen,  or  in  azotic  gas.  All 
these  fruits  have  been  preserved  for 
a  certain  time ;  but  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  lasted  too  long,  though 
they  are  still  preserved  from  decay, 
they  lose  their  fragrance  and  sweet 
taste,  and  they  all  acquire  nearly 
the  same  flavour,  which  is  peculiar, 
not  easily  described,  and  disagree¬ 
able.  Thejr  also  turn  sour,  and 
this  is  owing  to  the  formation  of 
malic  acid  alone.  Cherries  and 
apricots,  long  enclosed  in  j  ars,  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  oxygen,  sweat 
out  in  a  few  days  a  liquid  of  the 
colour  of  the  fruit.  If  they  are 
withdrawn  after  twenty  days,  and 
then  exposed  for  a  day  to  the  open 
air,  they  retain  their  agreeable 
taste ;  but  I  found  a  specimen  of 
cherries,  which  I  examined,  after 
an  enclosure  of  about  five  months, 
to  retain  their  smell,  indeed,  and 
their  proper  colour  a  little  weak¬ 
ened,  but  to  have  lost  their  pecu¬ 
liar  taste,  and  to  have  become  acid, 
with  that  particular,  unpleasant 
flavour  which  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  I  have  at  this  moment 
before  me  (December  25)  a  jar 
enclosing  two  peaches  in  azotic 
gas,  which  have  remained  in  this 
situation  since  October  6 ;  to  ap¬ 
pearance  they  would  be  thought 
just  gathered,  but  they  have  lost 
their  delicious  perfume  and  fla¬ 
vour,  whilst  a  similar  sample,  open¬ 
ed  November  5,  and  then  exposed 


for  two  days  to  the  air,  have  turned 
out  quite  good.  Pears  and  apples 
are,  of  all  the  fruits  that  I  have 
tried,  those  that  are  the  longest 
preserved  in  a  medium  deprived  of 
oxygen.  I  have  preserved  pears 
in  a  vacuum  from  October  to  the 
following  July,  which  remained 
quite  sound,  but  had  exchanged 
their  agreeable  flavour  for  the  sour 
and  unpleasant  taste  already  de¬ 
scribed.  But  after  three  months 
enclosed  in  vacuo,  and  a  few  days 
subsequent  exposure  to  the  air, 
they  remain  quite  good  in  every 
respect.  May  we  not  hence  pre¬ 
sume,  that  the  fruits  which  ripen 
of  themselves  when  severed  from 
the  tree,  retain  this  quality  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  certain  degree  of  vegetable 
force  which  remains  in  them,  and 
lies  dormant  for  a  time  when  they 
are  immersed  in  a  non-oxygenous 
medium,  but  which  is  lost  in  the 
end,  when  the  power  of  matura¬ 
tion  can  no  longer  be  recalled  ?  My 
apparatus  for  enclosing  fruits  in  a 
vacuum  was  the  following  : — I 
first  put  them  into  a  jar,  and  closed 
it  with  a  good  cork,  covered  care¬ 
fully  with  resinous  cement,  and 
having  a  very  small  hole  bored 
through  its  centre  with  a  red-hot 
knitting  needle.  This  being  done, 
I  put  the  jar  on  the  air-pump  plate, 
whelmed  over  it  a  glass  receiver, 
fitted  with  a  copper  stem,  which 
could  be  raised  or  sunk  through 
an  air-tight  leather  collar.  When 
a  vacuum  was  made  in  both  jars, 
I  pressed  down  upon  the  hole  of 
the  cork  of  the  inner  jar,  the  cop¬ 
per  stem,  which  carried  a  small 
plug  of  wax  at  its  extremity,  and 
thus  the  cork  was  made  air-tight 
by  the  wax-plug  that  was  left  in 
the  hole.  To  fill  the  jar  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid  or  hydrogen  gas,  two 
holes  were  made  in  the  cork,  to 
receive  two  bent  glass  tubes,  one 
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proceeding  from  the  vessel  in  which 
the  materials  for  furnishing  the  gas 
were  put,  and  the  other  dipping 
under  water  or  mercury ;  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  required  gas  was  then 
passed  through  the  jar,  till  it  was 
presumed  that  all  the  atmospheric 
air  was  displaced.  To  fill  it  with 
azotic  gas,  the  bottom  of  the  jar 
wras  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
moistened  protoxyd  of  iron,  recently 
prepared,  and  the  fruit  was  then 
put  in  on  a  small  partition  of  tin¬ 
plate,  and  the  jar  sealed  up ;  and 
thus  the  air  of  the  jar  was  left  to 
be  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  the 
action  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron, 
leaving  its  azote  untouched/’ — An. 

<z5 

de  Chimie. 

New  Zealand  Spinach.  — 
Though  known  to  botanists,  says 
Mr.  Anderson,  for  many  years,  and 
notwithstanding  its  value  as  an 
esculent  had  been  ascertained  by 
the  first  discoverers  of  the  plant, 
the  tetragonia  expansa  till  only 
within  these  few  years  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  this  plant 
was  derived  from  sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  discovered  it  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1770,  at  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte’s  Sound,  in  New  Zealand, 
when  with  captain  Cook  in  his  first 
voyage  round  the  world.  In  the 
t  account  of  that  voyage,  edited  by 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  it  is  mentioned 
amongst  the  plants  of  New  Zealand 
as  having  been  met  with  once  or 
twice,  “  and  resembling  the  plant 
called,  by  country  people,  lamb’s- 
quarters,  or  fat-hen  ;  it  was  boiled 
and  eaten  instead  of  greens.  ’ 
Specimens  and  seeds  were  brought 
to  England,  and  its  introduction  by 
sir  Joseph  Banks  to  Kew-gardens 
is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in 
j  1 772.  The  value  of  the  plant  be¬ 
came  more  known  in  captain  Cook  s 
second  vo}rage.  Forster,  who  went 


with  that  expedition,  found  it  also 
at  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound  in 
great  abundance  in  1773;  and 
during  the  stay  of  the  ships  at 
that  place,  the  sailors  were  daily 
supplied  with  it  at  their  meals. 
Tliunberg  found  it  growing  wild 
in  Japan,  where  it  is  called  tsura 
na,  or  creeping  cabbage.  Besides 
the  works  above  mentioned,  it  has 
also  been  described  and  figured  by 
Scopoli,  by  Roth,  and  by  M.  de 
Candolle.  Several  of  the  writers, 
which  I  have  referred  to,  note  the 
plant  as  biennial,  but  in  our  cli¬ 
mate  it  certainly  is  only  an  annual. 
From  the  experience  which  I  have 
had  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tetra¬ 
gonia,  in  the  present  year,  I  can 
venture  to  recommend  the  following 
treatment;  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  the  latter  end  of  March  in  a  pot, 
which  must  be  placed  in  a  melon 
frame  ;  the  seedling  plants,  while 
small,  should  be  set  out  singly  in 
small  pots,  and  kept  under  the 
shelter  of  a  cold  frame,  until  about 
the  twentieth  of  May,  when  the 
mildness  of  the  season  will  pro¬ 
bably  allow  of  their  being  planted 
out,  without  risk  of  being  killed  by 
frost.  At  that  time  a  bed  must  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants,  by  forming  a  trench  two 
feet  wide,  and  one  foot  deep,  which 
must  be  filled  level  to  the  surface 
with  rotten  dung  from  an  old  cu¬ 
cumber  bed ;  the  dung  must  be 
covered  with  six  inches  of  garden 
mould,  thus  creating  an  elevated 
ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  the 
sides  of  which  must  extend  three 
feet  from  the  centre.  The  plants 
must  be  put  out  three  feet  apart ;  I 
planted  mine  at  only  two  feet  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  but  they 
were  too  near.  In  five  or  six 
weeks  from  the  planting,  their 
branches  will  have  grown  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  allow  the  gathering 
U*  2 
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of  the  leaves  for  use.  In  dry 
seasons,  the  plants  will  probably 
require  a  good  supply  of  water. 
They  put  forth  their  branches 
vigorously  as  soon  as  they  have 
taken  to  the  ground,  and  extend 
before  the  end  of  the  season  three 
feet  on  each  side  from  the  centre 
of  the  bed.  The  branches  are 
round,  numerous,  succulent,  pale- 
green,  thick,  and  strong,  somewhat 
procumbent,  but  elevating  their 
terminations.  The  leaves  are 
fleshy,  growing  alternately  at  small 
distances  from  each  other,  on 
shortish  petioles ;  they  are  of  a 
deltoid  shape,  but  rather  elongated, 
being  from  two  to  three  inches 
broad  at  the  top,  and  from  three 
to  four  inches  long  ;  the  apex  is 
almost  sharp-pointed,  and  the  two 
extremities  of  the  base  are  bluntly 
rounded  ;  the  whole  leaf  is  smooth, 
with  entire  edges  dark  green  above, 
below  paler,  and  thickly  studded 
with  aqueous  tubercles  ;  the  mid¬ 
rib  and  veins  project  conspicuously 
on  the  under  surface.  The  flowers 
are  sessile  in  the  alee  of  the 
leaves,  small  and  green,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  shew  their  yellow 
anther®  when  they  expand,  they 
are  very  inconspicuous.  The  fruit 
when  ripe  has  a  dry  pericarp  of  a 
rude  shape,  with  four  or  five  horn¬ 
like  processes  inclosing  the  seed, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  its  covering; 
In  gathering  for  use,  the  young 
leaves  must  be  pinched  off  the 
branches,  taking  care  to  leave  the 


leading  shoot  uninjured ;  this,  with 
the  smaller  branches  which  subse¬ 
quently  arise  from  the  al®  of  the 
leaves  which  have  been  gathered, 
will  produce  a  supply  until  a  late 
period  in  the  year,  for  the  plants 
are  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand 
the  frosts  which  kill  nasturtiums, 
potatoes,  and  such  tender  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  tetragonia  is  dressed 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
spinach,  and  whether  boiled  plain 
or  stewed,  is  considered  by  many 
superior  to  it ;  there  is  a  softness 
and  mildness  in  its  taste,  added  to 
its  flavour,  which  resembles  that 
of  spinach,  in  which  it  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  that  herb.  My  whole 
crop  in  the  present  year  consisted 
solely  of  nine  plants,  and  from 
these  I  have  been  enabled  to  send 
in  a  gathering  for  the  kitchen 
every  other  day  since  the  middle  of 
.Tune,  so  that  I  consider  a  bed  with 
about  twenty  plants  quite  sufficient 
to  give  a  daily  supply,  if  required 
for  a  large  table.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  vegetable  is  as  a 
substitute  for  summer  spinach. 
Every  gardener  knows  the  plague 
that  attends  the  frequent  sowing 
of  spinach  through  the  warm  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year ;  without  that 
trouble,  it  is  impossible  to  have  it 
good,  and  with  the  utmost  care  it 
cannot  always  be  even  so  obtained 
exactly  as  it  ought  to  be  (particu¬ 
larly  when  the  weather  is  hot  and 
dry),  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  young  plants  run  to  seed. 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Instrument  for  finding  the  lati -  da,ij.-~-The  inventor  of  this  instru- 
tude,  at  once;,  without  the  help  of  ment,  Joseph  Bordwine,  esq.  pro-  ■ 
logarithms  or  calculation,  fmn  two  fessor  of  fortification  at  the  East 
observations  taken  at  any  time  of  India  Company’s  military  college  i 
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at  Addiscombe,  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  it,  and.  the  directors  have 
issued  orders  that  this  instrument 
be  used  throughout  their  naval  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  intended  to  put 
within  the  reach  of  every  com¬ 
mander  of  a  vessel,  the  solution  of 
that  important  problem  in  naviga¬ 
tion,  viz.  the  determination  of  the 
latitude,  by  two  observations  of  the 
sun,  or  other  celestial  body,  taken 
at  any  period  of  the  day,  a  pro¬ 
blem  which  has  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  scientific  men  for  a  long 
time  past,  with  the  view  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  forms  of  calculation 
more  simple  than  they  are  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  instrument  does  away 
with  calculation  altogether,  giving 
the  results  in  itself.  It  is  formed 
of  four  circular  arcs,  (the  greatest 
about  nine  inches  in  diameter), 
having  a  common  centre,  and  tra¬ 
versing  about  each  other.  On  two 
of  these  are  scales  for  the  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  object  observed,  and  on 
the  other  two,  scales  for  the  alti¬ 
tudes,  which  are  taken  by  the 
usual  instruments,  quadrant,  &c. 
—-•There  is  also  a  fourth  semi-circle, 
fixed  in  position,  for  the  time 
elapsed  between  the  observations. 
In  working  it,  the  declination  for 
the  day  is  set  off,  the  time  ad¬ 
justed, — and  the  verniers,  marking 
the  observed  altitudes,  brought 
together,  when  the  instrument  will 
immediately  show,— 

1.  The  latitude  of  the  place 
of  observation,  to  15"  of  a  de¬ 
gree. 

2.  The  distance  in  time  from 
noon  of  either  observation,  to  2" 
of  time,  which  compared  with  a 
chronometer  will  give  the  difference 
of  longitude. 

3 .  The  true  azimuth,  which 
compared  with  a  compass  bearing, 
will  give  the  variation  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  pole. 


The  operation  may  take  about 
three  or  four  minutes,  there  being 
no  other  calculation  required  than 
the  usual  corrections  for  dip,  re¬ 
fraction,  &c.  in  the  altitudes  ;  and 
the  like  for  the  declination  from 
the  nautical  almanack,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  place  of  observation,  these 
being  reductions  which  must  take 
place  under  any  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blem,  whether  by  the  calculated 
forms,  or  by  instrument.  Two  or 
three  hours’  instruction  will  make 
any  master  of  a  vessel  fit  to  use  it. 

Ice  life-preserver.—*- Dr.  Balfour 
has  invented  a  simple  apparatus  for 
preventing  persons  drowning,  when 
the  ice  breaks  under  them  in 
skaiting.  It  consists  of  an  iron  ring, 
elongated  on  one  side  into  a  per¬ 
forator  of  about  two  inches  in 
length,  or  adapted  to  the  head  of 
a  walking  cane.  If  the  latter  be 
preferred,  a  person  may  carry  it  in 
his  pocket,  with  the  part  stuck  in  a 
cork,  and  screw  it  on  and  off  at  the 
ice.  It  is  very  evident  that  when 
a  person  feels  himself  going  down, 
he  will  instinctively  strike  the  per¬ 
forator  into  the  solid  ice  nearest 
him ;  and,  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  human  body  is  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  water,  the 
slightest  hold  will  suspend  him  till 
assistance  is  procured ;  nay,  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  person  so  armed 
to  extricate  himself.  The  instru¬ 
ment  cannot  fail  in  any  case  to  pre¬ 
serve  life,  except  when  the  ice  gives 
way  to  a  great  extent,  and  even 
then  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
suspension,  if  stuck  in  a  large  piece 
of  floating  ice. 

Diorama. — Two  French  artists, 
MM.  Bouton  and  Daguerre,  have 
invented  a  new  method  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  scenes  of  painting,  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  panorama,  in  that 
two  separate  objects  are  exhibited 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  called  the 
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Diorama,  and  the  idea  is  borrowed 
from  the  panorama.  The  scene  is 
the  interior  of  some  grand  building, 
or  the  view  of  a  beautiful  valley, 
which  is  exhibited  from  only  one 
point  of  view.  The  spectator 
mounts  a  staircase,  lighted  by  a 
single  lamp.  He  then  enters  a 
handsome  room,  and  before  him  is 
a  window  looking  into  the  interior 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  at 
Canterbury.  The  room  then  turns 
on  a  pivot,  and  the  spectator  is  sur¬ 
prised  at  seeing  before  him  the 
valley  of  Sorneri,  in  Switzerland. 
The  picture  is  placed  at  a  fixed 
distance  from  the  spectator,  and  is 
lighted  from  the  sides  as  well  as 
from  above,  while  it  is  so  contrived 
that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  shall 
be  kept  upon  the  picture,  and  pass 
over  the  space  between  without 
notice.  By  this  means,  the  illusion 
is  almost  perfect,  and  the  looker-on 
can  scarcely  imagine  himself  other¬ 
wise  than  looking  at  nature  from  a 
window. 

Process  of  hatching  poultry  by 
steam. — Mr.  Barlow,  of  Lamb’s 
Conduit-street,  has  exhibited  a 
mechanical  apparatus,  which  he 
states  to  be  of  his  own  invention 
and  to  have  been  for  several  months 
under  the  examination  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  hatching  poul¬ 
try  and  birds  of  every  description 
by  a  process  of  artificial  incubation, 
in  which  he  describes  his  success  as 
in  the  proportion  of  l6‘  to  20  eggs : 
of  course,  it  is  essential  that  the 
eggs  shall  be  fresh,  and  in  the  proper 
state. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  small 
boiler  of  the  common  form  for 
creating  the  steam,  which  is  then 
passed  through  a  conductor  into  an 
oven  constructed  for  the  occasion, 
and  where  the  baskets  are  arranged 
in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited ; 
ft©  tot  k  guided  bjr  thertnq* 


meters,  and  the  evaporation  of  the 
steam  carried  off  and  governed  by 
hydrometers  according  to  a  simple 
and  ingenious  contrivance.  Mr. 
Barlow’s  description  of  the  process 
is  as  follows 

“  Scarce  is  the  egg  exposed  to 
the  heat  in  the  ovens  12  hours, 
when  some  lineament  of  the  body 
of  the  embryo  chick  begins  to 
appear.  The  heart  begins  to  beat 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day ;  at 
that  time  it  has  the  form  of  a  horse 
shoe.  On  the  third  day,  two 
vesicles  with  blood,  the  pulsation 
of  which  is  very  evident — one  is 
the  left  ventricle,  the  other  is  the 
root  of  the  great  artery :  one  auricle 
of  the  heart  appears  about  the  50th 
hour,  which  resembles  lace  folded 
back  upon  itself.  The  beating  of 
the  heart  may  now  be  observed  in 
the  auricle,  and  afterwards  in  the 
ventricle.  The  fourth  day,  the 
wings  may  be  distinguished,  and 
on  the  head  two  knots  for  the 
brain ;  one  for  the  bill,  and  two 
others  for  the  fore  part  and  hind 
part  of  the  head ;  the  two  auricles 
visible  already  approach  nearer  the 
heart  than  they  did  before.  On 
the  fifth  day,  the  first  auricle  that 
appears  seems  to  have  two  horns, 
but  it  afterwards  appears  to  be 
auricles.  About  the  sixth  day,  the 
liver  is  seen.  The  first  voluntary 
motion  is  observed  at  the  end  of 
the  131st  hour.  At  the  end  of 
138  hours,  the  lungs  and  stomach 
become  visible  ;  and  at  the  seventh 
day,  the  intestines,  the  loins,  and 
the  upper  jaw,  two  ventricles  may 
be  seen,  and  two  drops  of  blood 
instead  of  one,  which  was  seen  at 
first,  and  the  brain  acquires  some 
consistence.  At  the  eighth  day  of 
incubation,  the  bill  opens,  and  the 
flesh  appears  in  the  breast ;  at  the 
end  of  the  1,94th  hour,  the  sternum 
(?,  q.  the  bxea§t-bone)  k  seen  j  and 
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on  the  9th  day,  the  ribs  come  out 
of  the  back ;  the  bile  and  the 
gall-bladder  become  visible :  on  the 
10th  day  the  bile  becomes  green, 
and  if  the  chick  be  taken  from  its 
integument,  it  can  move  itself  in¬ 
sensibly.  Eleventh  day,  the  fea¬ 
thers  begin  to  shoot,  and  the  skull 
becomes  grissly.  At  the  12th  day, 
the  eyes  appear ;  and  the  ribs  are 
perfect  at  the  288th  hour.  On 
the  13  th  day,  the  spleen  approaches 
the  stomach;  and  on  the  14th and 
15th  day,  it  increases  in  size  and 
bulk.  On  the  l6’th  day,  the  beak 
opens  and  shuts;  and  about  the 


18th  day,  the  chick  utters  its  first 
cry.  Its  strength  then  gradually 
increases,  till  its  sets  itself  at  liberty 
by  breaking  the  shell  in  which  it 
was  confined. 

The  artificial  process  will  be 
seen  from  this  description,  to  acce¬ 
lerate  by  several  days  the  natural 
operation ;  and,  as  it  might  be 
carried  on  to  any  extent,  by  the. 
size  or  multiplication  of  ovens,  a 
great  advantage  in  the  acquisition 
of  stock  would  necessarily  be  de¬ 
rived,  provided  the  apparatus  were 
found  to  work  with  the  certainty 
and  economy  ascribed  to  it. 


PATEN  T  S. 


J.  Neville,  of  New-walk,  Surrey,  for 
an  improved  method  of  producing  and 
applying  heat  to,  and  constructing  and 
erecting  furnaces  and  other  reservoirs, 
used  for  the  various  purposes  of  roasting 
or  smelting  metallic  ores,  or  other  sub¬ 
stances,  melting  metals,  or  any  other 
matter ;  and  for  heating  pans  or  boilers, 
or  substances  usually  contained  in  pans 
or  boilers,  in  the  various  operations  of 
producing  steam,  distilling,  brewing, 
dyeing,  boiling  or  baking  sugar,  boiling 
soap,  or  any  other  manipulation  or  ope¬ 
ration  in  which  the  application  of  heat 
is  necessary ;  and  also,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  and  applying  heat  to  fur¬ 
naces,  pans,  boilers  and  reservoirs,  al¬ 
ready  erected  and  used,  or  to  be  used, 
for  the  purpose  above-mentioned;  and 
likewise,  for  effecting  a  saving  in  fuel, 
and  producing  a  more  complete  combus¬ 
tion  of  smoke  than  at  present  takes 
place,  as  well  as  a  better  mode  than  any 
now  in  use,  of  collecting  and  preserving 
any  volatile  substance  contained  iq,  or 
combined  with,  metallic  ores  or  other 
substances  in  the  separation  of  which 
heat  is  necessary;,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  heat  to  the  operations  of 
baking  or  dyeing  substances  in  kilns, 
floors,  or  racks,  or  in  ovens.- — Jan.  8, 
1823. 

W,  Johnson,  of  Great  Totharo,  for  a 


means  of  obtaining  the  power  of  steam 
for  the  use  of  steam-engines  with  re¬ 
duced  expenditure  of  fuel. — Jan.  8, 

W.  Lister,  of  Baildon,  Otley,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  method  and  machi¬ 
nery  for  preparing  and  spinning  wool, 
silk,  mohair,  and  other  animal  fibre,  of 
any  quality  or  length  of  staple. — Jan. 
16. 

R.  Copland,  of  Clerkenwell,  for  com¬ 
binations  of  apparatus  for  gaining  power; 
part  of  which  are  improvements  upon  a 
patent  already  obtained  by  him,  for  a 
new  or  improved  method  or  methods  of 
gaining  power,  by  new  or  improved 
combinations  of  apparatus  applicable  to 
various  purposes. — Jan.  16. 

G.  Miller,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  a  me¬ 
thod  or  plan  of  communicating  the  spiral 
motion  to  shot  and  shells  when  fired 
from  plain  barrels,  and  for  igniting,  by 
percussion,  shells  to  which  the  spiral 
motion  has  been  thus  communicated. 
— Jan. 16. 

J.  Taylor,  of  Raven-row,  Mile-end, 
for  a  new  method  of  constructing  the 
bottoms  of  merchants  ships,  and  placing 
the  pumps  so  as  to  prevent  damage  to 
the  cargoes  by  the  bilge-water. — Jan. 
16. 

J.  Smith,  of  Old  Broad-street,  for 
certain  improvements  on  a  machine  for 
washing,  deansing,  and  whitening  cot* 
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ton,  linen,  silk  and  woollen  garments,  or 
piece  goods. —Jan.  20. 

W.  Glossage,  of  Leamington  Priors, 
for  a  portable  alarum,  to  be  attached  to, 
and  detached  from,  clocks  and  watches, 
and  which  may  be  regulated  to  take 
effect  at  any  given  period  of  time— 
February  11. 

N.  Partridge,  of  Bowbridge,  near 
Stroud  5  for  improvements  in  the  setting 
or  fixing  of  steam-boilers  or  coppers,  by 
which  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel  will 
be  effected,  and  the  smoke  more  effec¬ 
tually  consumed. — February  14. 

T.  Fuller,  of  Bath,  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  construction  of  shafts,  and 
the  mode  of  attaching  them  to  two¬ 
wheeled  carriages.— February  1.8. 

P.  Chell,  of  Earle’s- court,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  for  improvements  on  machinery  for 
drawing,  roving,  and  spinning  hemp, 
flax,  and  waste  silk. — February  18. 

A.Applegath,  of  Duke-street,  Surry, 
for  improvements  in  printing  machines. 
—February,  18. 

T.  Bury,  of  Salford,  for  improvements 
in  dyeing  or  producing  a  permanent 
nankeen  colour  on  cotton,  wool,  skein- 
yarn,  and  other  articles. — February  18. 

F.  Deakin,  of  Birmingham,  for  im¬ 
provements  to  piano-fortes,  and  other 
stringed  instruments. — February  18. 

W.  Church,  of  Nelson-quare,  Surry, 
for  an  improved  apparatus  for  printing, 
to  be  used  by  type,  block,  or  plate  prin¬ 
ters. — February  18. 

G.  E.  Harpur  and  B.  Baylis,  of  Wee- 
don,  for  a  method  of  impelling  machi¬ 
nery.— March  18. 

R.  Badwell,  the  younger,  of  Leek, 
Staffordshire,  for  improvements  in  the 
throwing,  twisting,  or  spinning  of  sew¬ 
ing-silk,  Organzine,  Bergam,  and  such 
other  descriptions  of  silk  as  such  im¬ 
provements  may  be  applicable  to.— * 
March  18. 

H.  H.  Price,  of  Neath  Abbey,  for  an 
apparatus  for  giving  increased  effect  to 
paddles  used  in  steam  vessels,  applica¬ 
ble  to  rotary  movements,  by  which  they 
are  generally  worked,— March  18. 

W.  Brighton  and  J.  Crighton,  both  of 
Manchester,  for  an  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  the  cylinders  used  in 
carding  engines,  and  other  machines 
employed  in  the  preparation  for  the 
spinning  of  cotton,  flax,  wool,  silk.— 
March  18. 

W.  Bailey,  of  High  Holborn,  and  T. 
Horne  the  younger,  of  Birmingham,  for 
improvements  in.  the  manufacture  of 


metallic  window-frames,  and  other  me¬ 
tallic  mouldings,  applicable  to  the  orna¬ 
menting  of  furniture. — March  18. 

T.  Rogers,  of  Buckingham-street, 
Strand,  for  an  improvement  on  stays 
and  bodices,  which  improvement  is  also 
applicable  to  boots.- — March  18. 

W.  Hope,  of  Jedburgh,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  construction  of  printing- 
presses. — March  18. 

T.  Hancock,  of  Goswell  Mews,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  for  an  improvement  in  the  pre¬ 
paration,  for  various  useful  purposes,  of 
pitch  and  tar,  separately  or  in  union,  by 
an  admixture  of  other  ingredients  with 
either  or  both  of  them.— March  22. 

T.  Wickham,  of  Nottingham,  for  n 
compound  paste  and  liquid,  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  co¬ 
louring  lace  and  net,  and  all  other  ma¬ 
nufactured  articles  made  of  flax,  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  or  any  other  animal  or 
vegetable  substance,  whether  the  fabric 
of  the  same  be  composed  of  holes  or 
interstices,  or  of  open  or  close  work,  or 
otherwise,  and  to  be  applied  in  the 
process  of  getting  up,  dressing,  or  co¬ 
louring  the  same.— -March  24. 

W.  Jessop,  of  Butterley  Hall,  Derby¬ 
shire,  for  an  elastic  metallic  piston,  or 
packing  of  pistons,  to  be  applied  either 
externally  or  internally  to  cylinders. — 
March  27. 

W.  Warcup,  of  Dartford,  for  an  im¬ 
provement  or  improvements  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  machine  called  a  Mangle. 
—April  3. 

J.  Frost,  of  Finchley,  Middlesex,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  process  of 
calcining,  and  preparing  calcareous  and 
other  substances,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  cements. — April  3. 

C.  Pope,  of  Bristol,  for  a  composition 
of  certain  metals  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sheathing  the  bottoms  of  ships 
and  vessels,  and  of  roofing  the  tops  of 
houses,  or  for  any  other  purpose  to 
which  such  composition  may  he  appli¬ 
cable. -—April  8. 

D.  W.  Acraman,  of  Bristol,  iron- 
manufacturer,  and  W.  Piper,  of  the 
Cookley  iron-works,  near  Kiddermin¬ 
ster,  Worcestershire,  iron-manufacturer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  iron,  for  the  better  manufac¬ 
ture  of  chains  and  chain  cables. — April 
12. 

J.  M,  Hanchett,  of  Crescent-place, 
London,  companion  of  the  most  honour¬ 
able  Order  of  the  Bath,  for  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  propelling  boats  and 
■vessels,  **wVprii  12, 
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J.  Francis,  of  Norwich,  shawl  and 
bombasin-manufacturer,  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  process  of  making  or  manu¬ 
facturing  a  certain  article  or  fabric, 
composed  of  silk  and  worsted,  for  useful 
purposes. — April  12. 

G.  Graulhie,  of  Castle-street,  Hol- 
born,  London,  gentleman,  for  a  machine 
or  apparatus,  upon  a  new  and  portable 
construction,  capable  of  being  inclined 
in  different  degrees,  adapted  to  the 
conveyance  of  persons  and  goods  over 
water  or  ravines,  for  military  or  other 
objects,  and  applicable  also  to  purposes 
of  recreation  and  exercise.  Partly  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  certain  foreigners 
residing  abroad. — April  16. 

J.  Johnson,  of  Waterloo-bridge  wharf, 
for  improvements  on  drags,  to  be  used 
for  carriages. — April  16. 

S.  Hall,  of  Basford,  Nottinghamshire, 
for  a  method  of  improving  lace,  net, 
muslin,  calico,  and  every  other  descrip¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  goods,  whose  fabric 
is  composed  of  holes  or  interstices,  and 
also  thread  or  yarn,  as  usually  manu¬ 
factured,  of  any  kind,  whether  the 
said  manufactured  goods,  or  the  said 
thread  or  yarn,  be  fabricated  from  flax, 
cotton,  silk,  worsted,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance,  or  mixture  of  substances  what¬ 
ever. — April  18. 

W.  Southworth,  of  Sharpies,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  for  machinery  or  apparatus 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
drying  calicoes,  muslins,  linen,  or  other 
similar  fabrics.— April  19. 

R.  Winter,  of  Fen-court,  London,  for 
an  improved  method  of  conducting  the 
process  of  distillation. — April  22. 

R.  J.  Tyers,  of  Piccadilly,  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  or  apparatus  to  be  attached  to 
boots,  shoes,  or  other  covering  of  the 
feet,  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  or 
pleasure. — April  22. 

W.  Palmer,  of  Lothbury,  for  improve- 
ments  in  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  or  staining  paper  for  paper 
hangings. — April  22. 

F.  G.  Spilsbury,  of  Walsall,  for  cer¬ 
tain  improvements  in  tanning. — April 
22. 

F.  Deaking,  of  Birmingham,  for  an 
improved  method  of  manufacturing  fur¬ 
niture  and  for  an  improvement  to  the 
mounting  of  umbrellas  and  parasols.— 
April  22. 

J.  Rawlins,  of  Pentonville,  for  a  bed¬ 
stead,  machine,  or  appai'atus  for  the 
relief  of  invalids. — April  22. 

J,  Hall,  jun.,  of  Dartford,  for  an  im¬ 


provement  in  the  machinery  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  effecting  or  producing  the 
pressure  on  linseed,  rapeseed,  or  any 
other  oleaginous  seeds  or  substances 
from  which  oil  can  be  expressed,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  oil  from  the 
aforesaid  seeds  or  substances.— -Apr.  22. 

J.  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  for  machi¬ 
nery  or  apparatus  to  facilitate  or  im¬ 
prove  the  operation  of  spinning,  doub¬ 
ling,  and  throwing  silk,  cotton,  wool,  or 
flax,  or  mixtures  of  the  said  substances. 
■ — April  29. 

J.  Bourdieu,  of  Lime-street,  for  a 
discovery  and  preparation  of  a  mucilage, 
or  slackening  matter,  to  be  used  in 
painting  or  colouring  linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton  cloths,  and  silks,  in  cases  in 
which  gums,  mucilages,  and  other  thick¬ 
ening  matters,  are  now  employed.  Com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  a  foreigner  resid¬ 
ing  abroad.— April  29. 

W.  Caslon,  the  younger,  of  Burton- 
crescent,  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  gasometers.-®. May 
10. 

E.  Eyre,  of  Sheffield,  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacture  of  fenders,  of 
brass,  iron  or  steel. — May  15. 

J.  Perkins,  of  Fleet-street,  engineer, 
for  improvements  in  the  mode  of  heat¬ 
ing,  boiling,  or  evaporating,  by  steam, 
of  fluids,  in  pans,  boilers,  or  other  ves¬ 
sels.— May  17. 

E.  Ollerenshaw,  of  Manchester,  fora 
method  of  dressing  and  furnishing  hats, 
by  means  of  certain  machinery  and  im¬ 
plements  to  be  used  and  applied 
thereto. — May  27. 

T.  Peel,  of  Manchester,  for  a  rotary- 
engine  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
motion  by  means  of  steam  or  other 
gaseous  media. — May  27. 

S.  Wilson,  of  Streatham,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  machinery  for  weaving  and 
winding.  Communicated  to  him  by 
certain  foreigners  residing  abroad.— 
May  31. 

J.  Mills,  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  H.  W.  Fairman,  of  Silver-street, 
London,  for  improvements  in  rendering 
leather,  linen,  flax,  sail-cloth,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  articles,  water-proof.  Com¬ 
municated  to  them  by  certain  fo¬ 
reigners  residing  abroad. — May  31. 

R.  Badnall,  of  Leek,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  dyeing. — June  3. 

T.  Attwood,  of  Birmingham,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  making  of  cylinders 
for  the  printing  of  cottons,  calicoes,  and 
other  articles.  Communicated  to  him 
by  a  person  residing  abroad,-*  June  3, 
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T.  Mills,  of  Dudbridge,  near  Stroud, 
for  improvements  on  machines  for  shear¬ 
ing  or  cropping  woollen  cloths.  Com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  certain  foreigners 
residing  abroad.— -June  3. 

J.  Perkins,  late  of  Philadelphia, 
America,  but  now  of  Fleet- street,  for 
improvements  in  steam-engines.  Partly 
communicated  to  him  by  a  certain  fo¬ 
reigner  residing  abroad.— June  5. 

E.  Cowper,  of  Kennington,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  machines  and  apparatus 
for  printing  calico,  linen,  silk,  wool, 
paper,  and  other  substances  capable  of 
receiving  printed  impressions.  —  June 
10. 

R.  Mushet,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  for  a 
process  for  improving  the  quality  of 
copper  and  alloyed  copper,  applicable 
to  the  sheathing  of  ships  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. — June  14. 

R.  Pew,  of  Sherborne,  Dorset,  for  a 
new  composition  for  covering  houses  and 
other  buildings. — June  17. 

C.  Mac  Intosli,  of  Crossbasket, 
Lanark,  for  a  process  and  manufacture 
whereby  the  texture  of  hemp,  flax, 
wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  and  also  leather, 
paper,  and  other  substances,  may  be 
rendered  impervious  to  water  and  air. 
—June  17. 

J.  Smith,  of  Droitwich,  for  an  appa¬ 
ratus  for  the  applying  steam  to  the 
boiling  and  concentration  of  solutions  in 
general,  crystallising  the  muriate  of 
soda  from  brines  containing  that  salt, 
melting  and  refining  of  tallow  and  oils, 
boiling  of  sugar,  distilling,  and  other 
similar  purposes. — June  19. 

M.  Willoughby,  Horsley  Down,  Surry, 
for  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
vessels  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sail  with 
greater  velocity. — June  26. 

J.  Green,  of  Mansfield,  for  machines 
used  for  roving,  spinning,  and  twisting 
cotton,  flax,  silk,  wool,  or  other  fibrous 
substances.— June  26. 

W.  Vere,  of  Crown  Row,  Mile  End, 
and  H.  S.  Crane,  of  Stratford,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  manufacture  of  in¬ 
flammable  gas. — June  30. 

T.  W.  Stansfield,  of  Leeds,  H.  Briggs, 
of  Luddenderfoot,  W.  Richard,  of  Leeds, 
and  W.  Barraclaugh,  of  Burley,  Leeds, 
for  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  looms  for  weaving  fabrics  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  woollen,  worsted, 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  other  materials, 
and  in  the  machinery  and  implements 
for,  and  methods  of,  working  the  same* 

& 


G.  Clymer,  of  Finsbury-street,  for 
improvements  on  agricultural  ploughs. 
—July  5. 

J.  Fisher,  of  Great  Bridge,  West- 
bromwich,  and  J.  Horton  the  younger, 
of  the  same  place,  for  an  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  boilers  for  steam- 
engines,  and  other  purposes  where 
steam  is  required. — July  8. 

S.  Fairbanks,  of  America,  but  now 
residing  in  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  fox- 
improvements  in  the  construction  of 
locks  and  other  fastenings.  Communi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  a  foreigner  residing 
abroad.— July  10. 

J.  L.  Bradbury,  of  Manchester,  for 
improvements  in  the  art  of  printing, 
painting,  or  staining  silks,  cottons, 
woollen,  and  other  cloths,  and  paper, 
parchment,  vellum,  leather,  and  other 
substances,  by  means  of  blocks  or  sur¬ 
face  printing. — July  15. 

B.  Gill,  of  Birmingham,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  construction  of  saws, 
cleavers,  straw-knives,  and  all  kinds  of 
implements  that  require  or  admit  of 
metallic  backs.  Communicated  to  him 
by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad.— July 
15. 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  Pall  Mall,  for  a 
method  or  methods  of  catching  or  tak¬ 
ing  mackerel  and  other  fish,  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  a  foreigner  residing 
abroad. — July  15. 

W.  Palmer,  of  Lothbury,  London,  for 
improvements  in  machinery  applicable 
to  printing  on  calico  or  other  woven 
fabi'ics,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
cotton,  linen,  wool,  or  silk.— July  15. 

W .  H.  Horrocks,  of  Portwood,  cotton- 
manufacturer,  for  a  new  and  improved 
method  applicable  to  preparing,  clean¬ 
ing,  dressing,  and  beaming  silk  warps, 
and  also  applicable  to  beaming  other 
warps. — July  24. 

R.  Gill,  of  Barrowdown,  for  a  me¬ 
thod  of  preparing,  dressing,  and  dyeing 
sheep-skins  and  lamb-skins  with  the 
wool  on,  for  rugs  for  carnages,  rooms, 
and  other  pui’poses.  —July  24. 

W.  Jeakes,  of  Great  Russel-street,  for 
an  apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply 
of  water  in  steam-boilers  and  other  ves¬ 
sels  for  containing  water  or  other  liquids. 
—July  24. 

W.  Davis,  of  Bourne,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  for  improvements  in  machinery 
for  shearing  and  dressing  woollen  and 
other  cloths  requiring  such  process.— 
July  24. 

H,  Smart,  of  Bemers-streetj 
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sex,  for  improvements  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  piano-fortes. — July  24. 

M.  Turner,  and  L.  Angell,  of  White¬ 
haven,  for  an  improved  process  to  be 
used  in  the  bleaching  of  linen  or  cotton- 
yarn,  or  cloth. — July  24. 

J.  Jackson,  of  Nottingham,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  construction  of  the 
locks  used  for  the  discharge  of  guns  and 
other  fire-arms,  upon  the  detonating 
principle. — July  29. 

J.  Bower,  of  Hunslet,  Leeds,  and  J. 
Bland,  of  the  same  place,  for  an  im¬ 
provement  in  such  steam-engines  as 
condense  out  of  the  cylinder,  by  which 
improvement  or  invention  the  air-pump 
is  rendered  unnecessary. — July  31. 

J.  Bainbridge,  of  Bread-street,  Cheap- 
side,  for  improvements  upon  machines 
for  cutting,  cropping,  or  shearing  wool 
or  fur  from  skins  ;  also  for  cropping  or 
shearing  woollen,  silk,  cotton,  or  other 
cloths  and  velvets,  or  any  other  fabric 
or  fabrics  thereof  respectively,  whether 
made  or  composed  entirely  of  wool,  silk, 
cotton,  or  other  materials  of  which  cloth 
or  velvet  is  made,  or  of  any  mixture  or 
mixtures  thereof  respectively,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  shaving  pelts  or  skins. 
Communicated  to  him  by  a  foreigner, 
resident  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America. — July  31 . 

L.  J.  Pouchee,  of  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  for  machinery  or  apparatus  to 
be  employed  in  the  casting  of  metal 
types.  Communicated  to  him  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  foreigner  residing  abroad. — Au¬ 
gust  5. 

R.  Dickenson,  of  Park-street,  South¬ 
wark,  for  an  improvement  in  addition  to 
the  shoeing  or  stopping  and  treatment 
of  horses  feet. — August  o. 

J.  Barron,  of  Well-street,  and  J. 
Wilson,  of  Welbeck-street,  Middlesex, 
for  improvements  in  the  construction 
and  manufacturing  of  window-blinds.— - 
August  1 1 . 

W.  Wigston,  of  Derby,  for  improve¬ 
ments  on  steam-engines. — August  11 . 

H.  C.  Jennings,  ofDevonshire-street, 
Mary-le-bone,  for  an  instrument  or  ma¬ 
chine  for  preventing  the  improper  es¬ 
cape  of  gas,  and  the  danger  and  nuisance 
consequent  thereon. — August  14. 

R.  Rogers,  of  Liverpool,  for  an  im¬ 
proved  lan-yard  for  the  shrouds  and 
other  rigging  of  ships  and  other  vessels, 
and  an  apparatus  for  setting  up  the 
same. — August  18. 

J.  Malam,  of  Wakefield,  for  a  new 

mods  gf  applying  materials  hitherto  un* 


used  for  that  purpose,  to  the  construct¬ 
ing  of  retorts,  and  improvements  in 
other  parts  of  gas  apparatus. — August 

18. 

T.  Leach,  of  Friday-street,  London, 
for  improvements  in  certain  parts  of 
the  machinery  for  roving,  spinning,  and 
doubling  wool,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  and 
all  other  fibrous  substances. — August  18. 

R.  Higgin,  of  Norwich,  for  a  new  or 
improved  method  of  consuming  or  de¬ 
stroying  smoke. — August  18. 

G.  Diggles,  College-street,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  for  an  improved  bit  for  riding- 
horses,  and  for  horses  used  in  single  and 
double  harness. — August  19. 

E.  Elwell,  of  Wednesbury- forge, 
Staffordshire,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  spades  and  shovels. — 
August  20. 

M.  A.  Robinson,  of  Red-Lion  street, 
Middlesex,  for  improvements  in  the. 
mode  of  preparing  the  vegetable  matter, 
commonly  called  pearl-barley  and  grits 
or  groats,  made  from  the  corns  of  barley 
and  oats,  by  which  material,  when  so 
prepared,  a  superior  mucilaginous  be¬ 
verage  may  be  produced  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes. — August  20. 

J.  Goode,  of  Tottenham,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  machinery,  tools,  or  apparatus, 
for  boring  the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  and  raising  water. — August 20. 

B.  Rotch,  of  FurnivaPs-Inn,  for  an 
impx’oved  fid  for  the  upper  masts  of 
ships  and  other  vessels. — August  21. 

J.  Surrey,  of  Battersea,  for  a  method 
of  applying  heat  for  producing  steam, 
and  for  various  other  purposes,  whereby 
the  expense  of  fuel  will  be  lessened. — 
September  4. 

W.  Woodman,  of  the  2nd  Dragoon 
Guards,  for  an  improved  horse’s  shoe, 
which  he  denominates  the  bevelled- 
heeled  expanding  shoe. — September  11. 

B.  Donkin,  of  Great  Surrey-street, 
for  a  discovery  or  invention  on  the 
means  or  process  of  destroying  or  re¬ 
moving  the  fibres  from  the  thread,  whe¬ 
ther  of  flax,  cotton,  silk,  or  any  other 
fibrous  substance,  composing  the  fabrics 
usually  termed  lace-net,  or  any  other 
denomination  of  fabric  where  holes  or 
interstices  are  formed  by  such  thread 
in  any  of  the  aforesaid  fabrics. — Sep¬ 
tember  11. 

J.  Hughes,  of  Barking,  for  certain 
means  of  securing  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  in  coffins. — September  11. 

JL  C.  JetmingSjof  Devonshire-street, 

St,  Mary-le^one,  far  an  instrument  to 
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be  affixed  to  the  saddle-tree,  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  use  of  which,  inconve¬ 
nience  and  distress  to  the  horse  may  be 
avoided _ September  11. 

J.  Sprigg,  of  Birmingham,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  grates,  fenders,  and  fire-iron  rests. — 
September  11. 

T.  Wickham,  of  Nottingham,  for  an 
improved  and  prepared  rice,  rendered 
applicable  for  use  in  all  cases  in  which 
starch  is  applied.  -September  11. 

W.  Hase,  of  Saxthorpe,  for  a  method 
of  constructing  mills  or  machines  chiefly 
applicable  to  prison  discipline. — Sep¬ 
tember  11. 

J.  Christie,  of  Mark-lane,  London, 
and  T.  Harper,  of  Tamworth,  merchant, 
for  an  improved  method  of  combining 
and  using  fuel  in  stoves,  furnaces, 
boilers,  and  steam-engines. — October  9. 

J.  R.  Cotter,  of  Castle-Magnor,  near 
Mallow,  Cork,  Ireland,  clerk,  for  im¬ 
provements  on  wind  musical  instru¬ 
ments.-— -October  9. 

J.  Henfrey,  of  Little  Henry-street, 
Surrey,  and  A.  Applegath,  of  Duke- 
street,  Blackfriars,  for  machinery  for 
casting  types. — October  9. 

E.  S.  Swanie,  of  Bucklersbury,  Lon¬ 
don,  for  a  method  of  producing  and 
preserving  artificial  mineral  waters,  and 
for  machinery  to  effect  the  same.  Com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  F.  A.  A.  Streave, 
of  Dresden,  doctor  of  physic,  and  E. 
Swanie,  of  Leipzig,  merchant,  on  whose 
behalf  he  is  pursuing  this  patent. — • 
October  9. 

Sir  W.  Congreve,  of  Cecil-street, 
Strand,  for  improvements  in  fire- works. 
--October  16. 

A.  Buchanan,  of  Catrine  Cotton- 
works,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  house 
of  James  Finlay  and  Co.,  merchants, 
Glasgow,  for  an  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  weaving-looms  impelled  by 
machinery,  whereby  a  greater  quantity 
of  cotton  may  be  woven  in  a  given  time, 
without  injury  to  the  fabric,  than  by  any 
application  of  power  for  that  purpose 
heretofore  employed. — October  16. 

J.  Ranking  of  New  Bond-street,  for 
the  means  of  securing  valuable  property 
in  mail  and  other  stage-coaches,  travel¬ 
ling  carriages,  waggons,  caravans,  and 
other  similar  public  and  private  vehi¬ 
cles,  from  robbery. — November  1 . 

G.  Hawkes,  of  Lucas-place,  Commer¬ 
cial-road,  Stepney  Old  Town,  for  an 
improvement  in  the  construction  of 
ships’  anchors,— November  1. 


G.  Hawkes,  of  Lucas-place,  Commer¬ 
cial-road,  for  certain  improvements  on 
capstans.— November  1. 

W.  Bundy,  of  Fulham,  for  an  anti- 
evaporating  cooler,  to  facilitate  and  re¬ 
gulate  the  refrigerating  of  worts  or  wash 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  from  any  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  between  boiling  and  the 
temperature  required  for  fermenting.-— 
November  1. 

T.  F.  Gimson,  of  Tiverton,  for  im¬ 
provements  in,  and  additions  to,  machi¬ 
nery  now  in  use  for  doubling  and  twist¬ 
ing  cotton,  silk,  and  other  fibrous  sub¬ 
stances.  Partly  communicated  to  him 
by  a  certain  person  residing  abroad.— 
November  6. 

T.  Gawan,  of  Fleet-street,  for  im¬ 
provements  on  trusses. — November  11. 

J.  Day,  of  Barnstaple,  for  improve¬ 
ments  on  percussion  gun-locks,  applica¬ 
ble  to  various  descriptions  of  fire-arms. 
—  November  13. 

J.  Ward,  of  Grove-road,  Mile  End- 
road,  for  improvements  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  locks  and  other  fastenings.— 
November  13. 

S.  Servill,  of  Brown’s-hill,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  for  a  mode  or  improvement  for 
dressing  of  woollen  or  other  cloths. — 
November  13. 

R.  Green,  of  Lisle-street,  for  impro  ve¬ 
ments  in  constructing  gambadoes,  or 
mud  boots,  and  attaching  spurs  thereto  ; 
and  part  of  which  said  improvements 
are  applicable  to  other  boots. — Novem¬ 
ber  13. 

R.  Stain,  of  the  Tower  Brewery,  Lon¬ 
don,  for  an  improved  construction  of  a 
blast-furnace,  and  apparatus  to  be  con¬ 
nected  therewith,  which  is  adapted  to 
burn  or  consume  fuel  in  a  more  econo¬ 
mical  and  useful  manner  than  has  been 
hitherto  practised. — November  13. 

J.  Gillman,  of  Newgate-street,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  J.  H.  Wilson,  of  Manchester, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats  and  bonnets _ November  18. 

J .  Heathcoat,  of  Tiverton,  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  manufacture  of  a  platted 
substance,  composed  either  of  silk,  cot¬ 
ton,  or  other  thread  or  yarn.— Novem¬ 
ber  20. 

T.  Hopper,  of  Reading,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  silk-hats.— 
November  20. 

A.  Deane,  of  Deptford,  for  an  ap¬ 
paratus  or  machine  to  be  worn  by  per¬ 
sons  entering  rooms  or  other  places 
filled  with  smoke  or  other  vapour,  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fire,  or  ex- 
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tricating  persons  or  property  therefrom 
—November  20. 

J.  Perkin’s,  of  Hill-street,  London, 
and  J.  Martineau  the  younger,  of  the 
City-road,  Middlesex,  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  construction  of  the  furnace 
of  steam-boilers  and  other  vessels,  by 
Which  fuel  is  economised  and  the  smoke 
consumed. — November  20. 

J.  Bourne,  of  Derby,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  burning  of  stone  -ware  and 
brown-ware  in  kilns  or  ovens,  by  carry¬ 
ing  up  the  heat  and  flame  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  or  fire,  below  to  the  middle  and 
upper  parts  of  the  kiln  or  oven,  either 
by  means  of  flues  or  chimnies  in  the 
Sides  thereof,  or  by  moveable  pipes  or 
conductors  to  be  placed  within  such 
kilns  or  ovens  ;  and  also  by  increasing 
the  heat  in  kilns  or  ovens  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  additional  furnaces  or  fires 
at  the  sides  thereof,  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  centre  or  upper  parts  of 
such  kilns  or  ovens ;  and  also  by  con¬ 
veying  the  flame  and  heat  of  one  kiln  or 
more  into  another,  or  others,  by  means 
of  chimnies  or  flues,  and  thus  permitting 
the  draft  and  smoke  of  several  kilns  or 
ovens  to  escape  through  the  chimnies  of 
a  central  kiln  or  oven  of  great  elevation, 
whereby  the  degree  of  heat  is  increased 
in  the  several  kilns  or  ovens,  and  the 
quantity  of  smoke  diminished.-— No¬ 
vember  22. 

J.  Slater,  of  Saddleworth,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  machinery  or  appa¬ 
ratus  to  facilitate  or  improve  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  cutting  or  grinding  wool  or 
cotton  from  off  the  surfaces  of  woollen 
cloths,  kerseymeres,  cotton  cloths,  or 
mixtuies  of  the  said  substances;  and 
for  taking  or  removing  hair  or  fur  from 
skins. — November  22. 

T.  Todd,  of  Swansea,  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  producing  tone  upon  musical 
instruments  of  various  descriptions. — 
November  22. 

S.  Brown,  of  Windmill-street,  Lam¬ 
beth,  for  an  engine  or  instrument  for 
effecting  a  vacuum,  and  thus  producing 
powers,  by  which  water  may  be  raised 
and  machinery  put  in  motion. — De¬ 
cember  4. 

A.  Buchanan,  of  Catrine  Cotton-works, 
for  an  improvement  in  machinery  here¬ 
tofore  employed  in  spinning-mills  in  the 
carding  of  cotton  and  other  wool,  where¬ 
by  the  top  cards  are  regularly  stripped 
and  kept  clean  by  the  operation  of  the 
machinery,  without  the  agency  of  hard 
labour. —December  4. 


J.  Parkes,  of  Manchester,  for  a  me¬ 
thod  of  manufacturing  salt. — Decem¬ 
ber  4. 

G.  M.  Glascott,  of  Great  Garden- 
street,  Whitechapel,  and  T.  Michell,  of 
Upper  Thames-street,  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  or  form  of  nails  to 
be  used  in  or  for  securing  of  copper 
and  other  sheathing  on  ships,  and  for 
other  purposes. — December  9. 

T.  Horne  the  younger,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  for  improvements  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  rack  pullies,  in  brass  or  other 
metals.— December  9. 

W.  Furnival,  of  Droitwich,  and  A. 
Smith,  of  Glasgow,  for  an  improved 
boiler  for  steam-engines  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. — December  9. 

Sir  H.  Heathcote,  of  Surrey-street, 
Strand,  for  an  improvement  of  the  stay¬ 
sails  generally  in  use,  for  the  puTpose 
of  intercepting  wind  between  the  square 
sails  of  ships  and  other  square-rigged 
vessels. 

J.  Boot,  of  Nottingham,  for  an  im¬ 
proved  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  singeing  lace  and  other  purposes. 
— December  13, 

P.  J.  B.  V.  Gosset,  of  Queen-street, 
Haymarket,  for  a  combination  of  machi¬ 
nery  for  producing  various  shapes,  pat¬ 
terns,  and  sizes,  from  metals  or  other 
materials,  capable  of  receiving  an  oval, 
round,  or  other  form.  Communicated 
to  him  by  a  certain  foreigner  residing 
abroad. — December  18. 

T.  Greenwood,  of  Gildersoun,  and  J. 
Thackrah,  surgical  mechanist,  of  Leeds, 
for  improvements  on,  or  substitutes  for, 
pattens  and  clogs.— December  27. 
Patents  lately  granted  in  Scotland. 

H.  Houldsworth,  of  Glasgow,  civil 
engineer,  for  a  new  contrivance  for 
heating  dwelling-houses,  hot-houses, 
and  other  buildings.— January  8. 

J.  Perkins,  of  Fieet-street,  London, 
for  improvements  on  steam-engines. — 
February  8. 

W.  Brunton,  of  Birmingham,  for  im¬ 
provements  upon  fire-grates,  and  the 
means  of  introducing  coal  therein. — ■ 
February  8. 

J.  Fox,  of  Plymouth,  for  an  addition 
to,  or  improvement  on,  the  apparatus 
commonly  used  in  the  distillation  of 
ardent  spirits. — March  3. 

P.  Chell,  of  Earl’s-court,  Kensington, 
for  improvements  on  machinery  for 
drawing,  roving,  and  spinning  hemp, 
flax,  and  waste  silk. — March  6, 

R»  Badnall,  the  younger,  of  Leek,  for 
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improvements  on  the  throwing-,  twist¬ 
ing,  or  spinning  of  sewing  silks,  organ- 
zine,  bergam,  and  such  other  descrip¬ 
tions  of  silk  as  the  said  improvements 
may  be  applicable  to. — March  6. 

W.  Palmer,  of  Lothbury,  London, 
paper-hanger,  for  improvements  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  or 
staining  paper. — April  4. 

R.  Winter,  of  Fen-court,  London,  for 
an  improved  method  of  conducting  the 
process  of  distillation. — April  28. 

S.  Hall,  of  Basford,  for  a  method  of 
improving  lace,  net,  muslin,  calico,  and 
any  other  description  of  manufactured 
goods  whose  fabric  is  composed  of  holes 
or  interstices,  and  also  thread  or  yarn, 
as  usually  manufactured,  of  any  kind, 
whether  the  said  manufactured  goods, 
or  the  said  thread  or  yarn,  be  fabricated 
from  flax,  cotton,  silk,  worsted,  or  any 
other  substance  or  mixture  of  substances 
whatsoever. — May  7. 

W.  Mitchell,  of  Glasgow,  for  a  pro¬ 
cess  whereby  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
any  other  plate  formed  of  ductile  me¬ 
tals,  may  be  manufactured  in  a  more 
perfect  and  expeditious  manner  than  by 
any  process  which  has  hitherto  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  such  manufacture. — May  12. 

J.  Woolams,  of  Wells,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  wheeled  carriages  of  various 


descriptions,  to  counteract  the  falling, 
and  facilitate  the  labour  of  animals  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  and  to  render  persons 
and  property  in  and  near  them  more 
secure  from  injury. — June  3. 

C.  Mackintosh,  esq.,  of  Crossbasket, 
Lanarkshire,  for  a  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  whereby  the  texture  of  hemp,  flax, 
wool,  cotton,  and  silk ;  and  also  leather, 
paper,  and  other  substances,  may  be 
rendered  impervious  to  water  and  air. — 
June  3. 

R.  Mushet,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  Tower- 
hill,  Middlesex,  for  a  mean  or  means, 
process  or  processes,  for  improving  the 
quality  of  copper,  and  of  alloyed  copper, 
applicable  to  the  sheathing  of  ships  and 
other  purposes. — June  21. 

J.  Green,  of  Mansfield,  for  an  im¬ 
provement  in  certain  machines  used  for 
roving,  spinning,  and  twisting  cotton, 
flax,  silk,  wool,  or  other  fibrous  sub¬ 
stances.— June  24. 

J.  Bourdieu,  esq.,  of  Lime-street,  for 
a  mucilage  or  thickening  matter  to  be 
used  in  printing  or  colouring  linen, 
woollen,  and  cotton  cloths  and  silks,  in 
cases  in  which  gums,  mucilages,  and 
other  thickening  matters  are  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Communicated  to  him  by  a 
foreigner  residing  abroad. — June  24. 
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Cl HANCERY  Records.  — The 
labour  and  researches  promoted 
by  the  royal  commissioners  on  public 
records,  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  great  variety  and  number  of 
unarranged  records  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  They  have  been 
found  dispersed  through  the  Record- 
office,  the  chapel,  and  the  room  in 
the  White  Tower,  in  lockers, 
drawers,  and  cupboards,  as  well  as 
in  the  great  heap  (where  many 
charters  were  also  found),  under 
the  arch  in  the  Tower  of  the  city 
of  London.  They  consist  of  par¬ 
titions  of  lands,  assignments  of 
dower,  writs  of  scire  facias  to  re¬ 
peal  letters  patent,  with  the  plead¬ 
ing  thereon  ;  “  of  these  latter  do¬ 
cuments  there  are  56  issued  on 
behalf  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  repeal  letters  patent  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  by  which  she  had 
granted  to  divers  persons  several  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall.”  There  are,  besides, 
many  other  curious  and  valuable 
documents  of  the  reigns  of  Henry 
7th  and  Henry  8th,  and  various 
other  important  records  relating  to 
lands.  When  the  records  in  the 
Tower  were  examined  in  1800, 
by  order  of  parliament,  according 


to  the  return,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  that  there 
were  any  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  preserved  there,  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  except  some  few 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  7th;  and 
there  have  since  been  discovered, 
besides  the  documents  already 
noted,  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
north  gallery  of  the  chapel  of  the 
White  Tower,  a  series  of  those 
proceedings,  consisting  of  bundles 
of  bills,  answers,  and  depositions, 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  6th, 
Edward  4th  and  5th,  and  Richard 
3rd.  The  great  mass  of  un  sorted 
records  lying  under  the  arch  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  White 
Tower,  first  discovered  in  the  year 
1809,  have  been  taken  out  and 
sorted.  The  Chancery  records,  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  seven 
thousand,  have  since  been  unfolded, 
cleaned,  smoothed,  and  arranged 
in  portfolios,  under  the  names  of 
the  several  chancellors ;  chiefly 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  3rd, 
Henry  8th,  Edward  6th,  Philip 
and  Mary,  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
James  1st.  There  have  already 
been  found  (observe  the  commis¬ 
sioners)  the  proceedings  in  eight 
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hundred  and  forty  suits,  whilst 
cardinal  Wolsey  was  chancellor; 
the  proceedings  in  1,560  suits,  in 
the  chancellorship  of  sir  Thomas 
Audley;  and  the  proceedings  in 
1,250  suits  in  the  time  of  sir  N. 
Bacon. 

The  Cottonian  Manuscripts.- — 
The  commissioners  have  caused  the 
catalogue  of  the  Cottonian  MSS. 
to  be  printed ;  and  have  prefaced 
it  with  a  long,  but  exceedingly 
interesting,  u  account  of  the  for** 
mation,  contents,  and  catalogues 
of  the  collection  of  Cottonian 
MSS.”  This  preface  gives  some 
particulars  of  this  memorable  col¬ 
lector.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who 
was  a  descendant  from  a  very 
ancient  family,  which,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  3rd,  flourished  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  was  born  at 
Denton,  Huntingdonshire,  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1570.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  early  imbibed  a  taste, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
pre-eminent  learning  in  the  anti¬ 
quities  and  history  of  his  country. 
On  his  leaving  college,  this  bias 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  free 
intercourse  he  immediately  com¬ 
menced  with  those  celebrated  anti¬ 
quaries,  Jocelin,  Lambard,  Cam¬ 
den,  Noel,  and  several  others,  who, 
about  that  time  (though  unsuccess¬ 
fully)  attempted  the  establishment 
of  an  Antiquarian  Society.  He 
neglected  no  opportunities  to  ac¬ 
quire  chronicles,  chartularies,  and 
other  original  muniments ;  and 
many  presented  themselves,  as 
numbers  of  such  documents  at  the 
late  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
had  found  their  way  into  private 
hands,  who  were  rarely  aware  of 
their  importance. 

In  1599,  he  accompanied  Cam¬ 
den  in  a  journey  to  the  north  of 
England,  where  they  jointly  ex« 


plored  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Piets'  wall,  and  brought  away 
several  inscriptions  and  monu¬ 
ments,  which  he  ultimately  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  college  at  Cambridge, 
where  they  are  now  carefully  pre¬ 
served.  After  an  active  public  life, 
this  preface  feelingly  observes— 
“  It  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  be 
lamented  that  a  life  so  meritorious 
should,  toward  its  close,  have  been 
imbittered  by  base  calumny  and 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  those 
from  whom  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  expect  distinguished  favour 
and  protection.  By  order  of  the 
privy-council,  once  in  the  reign  of 
James  1st,  1615,  and  again  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  1st,  1629,  his 
library  was  locked  up,  as  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  exposed  to  public  in¬ 
spection,  and  he  was  himself  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  use  of  it !”  Shortly 
before  his  death,  he  caused  it  to  be 
signified  to  the  privy  council, that 
their  so  long  detaining  his  books 
from  him,  without  rendering  any 
reason  for  the  same,  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  mortal  malady.”  He 
died  May  6,  1631.  “  That  the 

library  continued  in  sequestration 
some  time  after  his  death,  appears 
manifest  (observes  the  royal  com¬ 
missioners’  preface)  from  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  sir  Thomas  Cotton,  his 
only  son  and  heir,  wherein  he 
states  that  his  Study  had  been  a 
long  time  locked  up,  and  himself 
debarred  from  the  use  of  it ;  and 
that  it  appeared  from  a  schedule  of 
the  contents  of  the  said  library, 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  that  there 
were  no  books  or  papers  therein 
but  such  as  were  the  undoubted 
property  of  the  petitioner ;  he 
therefore  praved  that  he  might 
henceforth  have  the  free  use  of  his 
study,  it  being  the  best  room  in 
his  house.  Although  no  account 
is  extant  that  the  prayer  of  such 
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petition  was  complied  with,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  soon  after  granted ;  and  that 
sir  Thomas,  to  whom  the  property 
had  devolved,  continued  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1662,  in  quiet  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  library.”  Stukeley  re¬ 
lates  that  the  high  sheriff  for  Bed¬ 
fordshire  (Bramstall),  in  1650, 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  pre¬ 
serving  this  inestimable  treasure, 
during  the  convulsions  of  the  civil 
wars,  in  which,  remarks  the  pre¬ 
face,  "  all  documents  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  or  legal  nature  were  in¬ 
dustriously  sought  after,  in  order 
to  be  destroyed.” 

The  Lansdown  Manuscripts. — 
A  catalogue  of  the  “  Lansdown 
Manuscripts,”  likewise  has  been 
printed  by  authority  of  the  com¬ 
mission  on  public  records.  This 
collection  of  manuscripts  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1807,  by  a  vote  of  par¬ 
liament,  of  the  representatives  of 
the  then  late  marquis  of  Lansdown, 
for  the  sum  of  4,925/. 

The  catalogue  is  divided  into 
two  parts  :  the  first  consisting  of 
the  Burghley  papers  only;  the 
second  comprehending  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  manuscripts  in  general, 
including  the  Caesar  and  Kennett 
papers.  °Of  the  Burghley  papers 
one  volume  contains  copies  of  char¬ 
ters,  &c.  of  an  early  period ;  but 
the  remainder,  amounting  to  121 
volumes  in  folio,  consist  of  state 
papers,  interspersed  wit  h  miscel¬ 
laneous  correspondence  during  the 
long  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  , 
and  among  these  is  “  the  private 
memorandum  book  of  lord  Burgh¬ 
ley.” 

Exclusively  of  the  larger  series, 
this  collection  of  manuscripts  com¬ 
prehends  many  valuable  works  on 
different  subjects.  In  British  His¬ 
tory,  Topography,  and  Juiispiu- 

Vol.  LXV. 


dence,  the  collection  is  particularly 
rich.  It  contains  a  beautifully 
illuminated  manuscript  of  “  Har¬ 
dy  ng’s  Chronicle,”  as  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  its  author  to  Henry  6th, 
which  deserves  especial  notice.  It 
was  formerly  sir  Robert  Cotton's, 
and  it  differs  from  the  printed  copies 
of  the  Chronicles  (which  comedown 
to  Edward  4th’s  time)  so  much,  as 
not  even  to  admit  of  collation. 
There  is  in  it,  also,  a  fair  transcript 
of  the  c‘  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wvntown  ;”  and  three  volumes  of 
original  correspondence,  the  first 
containing  letters  written  by  royal, 
noble,  and  eminent  persons  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  6th  to  the  reign  of  his 
late  majesty.  The  most  important 
document  in  the  other  two  volumes 
is,  the  memorable  letter  of  lady 
Jane  Gray,  as  queen  of  England, 
to  the  marquis  of  Northampton, 
requiring  the  allegiance  against 
what  she  calls  “  the  fayned  and 
untrewe  clayme  of  the  lady  Mary, 
bastard  daughter  to  our  great  uncle 
Henry  th’  eight  of  famous  Me- 
morye.”  There  is  likewise  a  valu¬ 
able  “  treatise  on  the  court  of  star 
chamber,  written  in  the  time  of 
king  James  1st,  and  king  Charles 
1st,  by  William  Hudson,  esq.,  of 
Gray’s  Inn.”  In  biblical  learning 
the  collection  contains  two  volumes 
of  particular  interest.  One  is  a 
fine  manuscript  of  part  of  the  old 
Testament,  in  English,  as  trans¬ 
lated  by  Wicliffe  ;  the  other  is  a 
volume  elegantly  written  on  vel¬ 
lum,  and  illuminated,  containing 
part  of  a  French  Bible,  translated 
by  Raoul  de  'Presle,  or  Rraelles,  at 
the  command  of  Charles  5th  of 
France  —  a  version  of  extreme 
rarity  even  in  that  country.  There 
are  also  some  fine  classical  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  amongst  them  a  facsimile 
of  the  celebrated  Virgil  in  the 
X* 
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Vatican  library,  made  by  Bartoli, 
in  1642.  In  poetry,  besides  two 
beautiful  manuscripts  of  the  15th 
century,  on  vellum,  one  contain¬ 
ing  the  “  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,’5 
the  other  the  <{  Comedia  of  Dante,” 
there  is  a  very  fair  and  perfect 
copy,  also  on  vellum,  of  the 
“  Canterbury  Tales”  of  Chaucer, 
written  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
5th ;  in  the  initial  letter  of  which 
is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
author.  Likewise  a  volume,  partly 
on  vellum  and  partly  on  paper, 
being  “  a  collection  of  the  poems 
of  John  Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury,” 
many  of  which  have  never  been 
printed ;  and  an  unpublished  poem, 
by  Skelton,  intituled  “  The  Image 
of  Ypocresye,”  believed  to  be  the 
author’s  autograph.  There  is  also 
a  volume  containing  20  very  inter¬ 
esting  ££  treatises  on  music,”  of 
the  15th  century,  originally  be¬ 
longing  to  John  Wylde,  precentor 
of  Waltham  Abbey,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Thomas  Tally s,  organist 
to  Henry  8th;  a  manuscript  vo- 
Jume  that  has  been  particularly 
noticed  and  commented  upon  by 
sir  John  Hawldns  and  Dr.  Burney, 
in  their  respective  histories  of  music. 

Heralds  College. — -The  Commis¬ 
sion  for  examining  into  the  state 
of  the  public  records  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  has  pointed  out  the  insecure 
condition  of  the  Heralds’  Office  or 
College  of  Arms.  His  majesty’s 
commissioners,  in  their  report  of 
1819j,  declared,  that  the  office  re¬ 
quired  to  be  removed  speedily  into 
some  public  building,  or  that  the 
present  one  should  be  rendered 
more  secure  from  fire.  Various 
proceedings  took  place,  in  corres¬ 
pondence,  memorials,  &c.,  between 
the  officers  of  the  Heralds’  college, 
government,  &c.,  but  nothing 
was  decided  upon.  According  to 
documents  now  published  by  au¬ 


thority  of  parliament,  it  appears 
that  the  kings,  heralds,  and  pur¬ 
suivants,  of  the  college  of  Arms 
(by  their  memorial  in  chapter 
agreed  to),  represented,  that  the 
building,  in  which  their  records 
are  preserved,  was  not  only  falling 
fast  to  decay,  but  in  constant  and 
imminent  danger  from  fire,  inas¬ 
much  as  a  sugar-house,  the  timbers 
of  which  are  actually  inserted  in 
the  walls  of  the  college,  imme¬ 
diately  adjoins  the  library,  and 
there  is  no  party-wall  between  the 
buildings.  Though  the  royal  com¬ 
missioners,  by  personal  inspection, 
ascertained  that  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  college  into  some 
public  building,  or  to  secure  it 
against  the  extreme  peril  of  fire  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  nothing 
could  be  done.  The  Chapter  again 
memorialized  the  government,  re¬ 
presenting  that  the  decay  of  the 
building  had  increased  so  rapidly 
as  to  render  it  even  an  unsafe  resi¬ 
dence  to  those  officers  who  inhabit 
certain  parts  of  it ;  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  they  had  observed,  that  some 
of  the  library  presses  had  sunk 
considerably,  and  that  the  books 
contained  in  them  were  suffering 
from  damp.  They  searched  for 
the  cause,  and  they  discovered  that 
the  north  wall  had  become  so 
ruinous  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  lay  a  great  part  of  it  bare,  by 
taking  down  three  of  the  said 
presses,  and  they  wrere  in  conse¬ 
quence  obliged  to  remove  some 
hundred  volumes  of  manuscripts, 
which  were  contained  in  them, 
into  the  hall,  which  is  the  public 
passage  to  the  office.  They  also 
forwarded  memorials,  with  like  re¬ 
presentations,  to  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  as  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

The  building  remaining  still  the 
same,  the  memorialists  again  di¬ 
rected  attention  to  this  subject. 
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They  said,  they  hoped  they  had,  by 
their  silence  under  such  severe 
pressure,  shown  the  desire  patient¬ 
ly  to  await  such  measures  as  the 
Earl  Marshal  of  England,  or  the 
government,  might  recommend ; 
but,  they  added,  that  a  circumstance 
had  occurred  which  compelled 
them  to  implore  attention  to  the 
hazard  to  which  the  public  trea¬ 
sure  of  records,  of  which  they 
had  the  custody,  were  continually 
exposed,  by  the  erection  and  use 
of  a  steam-engine  of  considerable 
force  in  the  sugar-house. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
home  department  hereupon  had 
the  condition  of  the  College  of 
Arms  investigated  by  the  surveyor 
of  the  Phoenix  Fire-office.  He 
reported  that  the  apartments,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  records, 
abut  upon  the  sugar  refinery  of 
alderman  Smith,  which  is  also  an 
ancient  building,  &c. ;  and  that  if 
the  depot  of  records  in  question  is 
considered  an  object  of  national 
importance,  the  present  building 
by  no  means  possesses  the  security 
requisite  for  such  purposes. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  previously  to 
his  quitting  office,  directed  the 
case  to  be  considered  by  the  lords 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  case  is 
now  under  special  consideration. 
The  difficulty  has  been,  to  select  a 
good  situation  for  the  site  of  a 
building  for  the  Heralds’  College  ; 
and  it  is  in  discussion  between  the 
Treasury  and  the-  Crown  Lands 
Revenue  department,  to  allot  a 
piece  of  ground  in  the  King  s 
Mews  for  such  a  College,  the  new 
building  to  be  in  a  line  with,  and 
to  accord  with,  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  Cockspur-street,  Pall- 
mall,  &c. 

New  Churches.—' The  third  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  commissioners 
for  building  new  churches  was 


presented  to  parliament,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed,  the  day  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  abstract  of  its  con¬ 
tents; — It  commences  by  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  report  made 
in  the  preceding  year,  from  which 
it  appears  that  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  ten  new  churches 
had  been  completed  capable  of 
affording  accommodation  to  4,081 
persons  in.  pews,  and  to  9,9^9 
poor  persons  in  free  seats.  Six 
of  these  ten  had  been  already  con¬ 
secrated.  The  report  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  detail  what  progress  had 
been  made  since  the  preceding 
year.  From  this  and  the  schedules 
annexed,  we  learn  that  nine 
churches  had  been  consecrated ; 
that  the  number  already  built  can 
afford  accommodation  to  7,1  lb  per¬ 
sons  in  pews,  and  to  14,399  in 
free  seats.  The  number  of  churches 
or  chapels,  the  building  of  which 
is  now  in  progress,  is  44.  Of 
these  the  far  greater  part  will  be 
of  the  Gothic  order ;  some  with 
tower  and  pinnacles ;  some  with 
tower  and  spire ;  and  some  with 
tower  only.  There  are  to  be  a 
few  of  the  Doric,  Corinthian,  and 
Ionic  orders.  The  whole  will  be 
capable  of  affording  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  34,563  persons  in  pews, 
and  to  39,842  in  free  seats.  The 
contracts  for  building  them  (in¬ 
cluding  incidental  expenses  and 
commission)  amounts  to  498,683/. 

1 8.v.  4<7.,  or,  in  round  numbers,  to 
half  a  million  sterling.  Specific 
grants  have  been  made  for  4  of 
them  amounting  to  about  30,000/. 
Of  the  44  thus  in  progress,  it  is 
stated  that  12  will  be  finished  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year ;  27 
in  the  year  1824,  and  5  in  the  year 
1825.  In  addition  to  these,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  plans  for  churches  or 
chapels  in  nine  parishes  have  been 
X*  2 
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approved  of,  but  the  works  have 
not  yet  commenced.  These  will 
be  capable  of  affording  accommo¬ 
dation  to  5,542  in  pews,  and  to 
5,125  in  free  seats.  The  estimated 
expense  is  42,040/.  ^s.  Sd.  Speci¬ 
fic  grants  have  been  given  towards 
the  erection  of  3  of  them,  to  the 
amount  of  8,555/.  11.9.  Id.  Plans 
for  the  erection  of  1 6  new  churches 
or  chapels  were  before  the  board 
of  commissioners,  and  not  decided 
upon  when  the  report  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  House.  These,  it  is  said, 
will,  if  adopted,  afford  accommo¬ 
dation  to  11,321  persons  in  pews, 
and  to  14,139  in  free  seats.  The 
estimated  expense  will  be  206,200/. 

13.9.  5d .  Grants  have  been  made 
by  the  board  for  5  of  them  amount¬ 
ing;  to  34,553/.  There  are  besides 
12  places  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  build  new  churches  or  chapels, 
of  which  the  plans  had  not  been 
received  by  the  commissioners  at 
the  date  of  the  report.  These,  it 
was  thought,  would  be  able  to  ac¬ 
commodate  9,900  in  pews,  and 
8,600  in  free  seats.  The  probable 
expense  will  be  about  90,000/.  If 
the  44  churches  now  in  progress, 
and  those  decided  upon  and  in  con¬ 
templation,  be  finished,  they  will 
be  capable  of  affording  accommo¬ 
dation  to  68,442  persons  in  pews, 
and  to  82,105  in  free  seats. — 
Total,  150,547-  The  estimated 
expense  of  the  whole  is  834,921/. 

11.9.  Qd.  The  dioceses  in  which 
these  new7  buildings  will  be  situat¬ 
ed,  and  the  number  in  each,  are 
thus  given: — In  the  diocese  of 
London,  24  ;  in  that  of  Chester, 
19;  York,  15;  Winchester,  9; 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  6;  Wor¬ 
cester,  2 ;  Durham,  2 ;  Bristol, 
Lincoln,  and  Rochester,  1  each. 
{This  does  not  include  the  churches 
already  completed.)  In  order  to 
show  that  the  applications  for  ad¬ 


ditional  churches  were  not  indis¬ 
criminately  complied  with,  the 
commissioners  add  to  their  report 
a  list  of  25  parishes  or  parts  of 
parishes,  from  which  application 
for  further  church  accommodation 
had  been  made,  “  but  which,”  to 
use  the  words  of  the  report, 
“  owing  to  the  engagements  made 
on  the  parliamentary  fund,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  commissioners  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  rejecting ; 
and  a  great  many  other  parishes 
have  been  deterred  from  making 
similar  applications,  being  aware 
that  for  the  same  reason  they  must 
prove  unsuccessful.”  The  present 
church  accommodation  afforded  in 
the  25  places  from  which  these 
applications  have  been  received,  is 
enough  for  39,986  persons,  but 
the  population  amounts  to  31 1,588. 
The  Exchequer  bills,  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  commissioners 
up  to  the  present  time,  amount  to 
the  sum  of  257,457/-  The  ad¬ 
vances  consist  of  specific  grants  in 
cases  which  require  it.  In  other 
instances,  advances  are  made  to 
the  parishes  by  way  of  loan,  to  be 
repaid  without  interest  in  a  given 
time,  varying  from  two  to  seven 
years. 

Paris  in  its  Civic  relations 
Some  statitiscalresearches  regarding 
the  city  of  Paris  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Siene,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  order  of  M.  de  Chabrol, 
the  prefect.  The  following  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  some  of  the  most 
interesting  that  they  contain  - 

The  city  of  Paris  pays  annually 
to  the  state  81,000,000  francs — a 
sum  equal  to  half  the  revenue  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Of  this  sum  28,000,000 
are  paid  in  direct,  and  19,000,000 
in  indirect  taxes;  16,000,000  are 
received  for  crown  property,  acts 
of  registration  and  stamps ; 
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6,000., 000  are  derived  from  the 
lottery ;  5,000,000  from  the  gaming¬ 
houses,  and  4,000,000  from  the 
post-office.  Each  individual,  taking 
the  population  at  713,000  souls, 
pays  114  franks ;  and  without  the 
gaming-houses,  106  francs. 

Paris  under  the  principal  rela¬ 
tions  of  finance  and  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  is  a  tenth  of  the  whole  of 
France. 

The  number  of  houses  and  chim¬ 
neys  on  fire  in  Paris  is  as  follows : 

Chimnies  on  fire.  Houses  on  fire. 

In  1818—514 . 133 

1819— 524. . 148 

1820—  631 . 170 

The  value  of  the  different  build¬ 
ings  insured  by  the  company  for 
mutual  insurance  is  860,000,000 
francs.  There  are  five  other  com¬ 
panies.  The  corps  of  firemen  con¬ 
sists  of  56 8  men.  The  damage 
sustained  by  fire  every  year  is  upon 
an  average  one  twenty-three- thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
houses.  Paris  contains  560  bakers, 
355  butchers,  2 65  pork-butchers, 
92 7 restaurateurs,  innkeepers, cooks, 
and  chophouse-keepers,325  pastry¬ 
cooks,  custard-makers,  and  confec¬ 
tioners,  2,333  retail  dealers  in  wine, 
1,466  retail  grocers,  1,767  fruit¬ 
erers,  many  of  whom  are  also 
gardeners,  281  corn-chandlers,  787 
lemonade-sellers,  416  brandy-mer¬ 
chants,  52  milkmen,  &c.  In  all, 
9,761  dealers  in  articles  of  susten¬ 
ance  for  human  life.  There  are 
besides  1,749  milk- women,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  public  streets.  1  he 
women  who  have  sheltered  stalls 
in  the  market-places  and  public 
streets  are  about  3,000  in  number. 

The  month  in  which  most  deaths 
occur  is  April ;  that  in  which  the 
least  occur,  July.  In  the  order  of 
mortality,  the  calendar  will  run 
thus : — April,  March,  February, 
May,  January,  December,  June, 


September,  October,  November, 
August,  and  July. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  April 
is  in  comparison  to  that  in  July  as 
16  to  11. 

The  following  numbers  establish 
the  estimate  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  months,  as  regards  the 
mortality  of  each;  viz.: — April, 
163  ;  March,  158  ;  February,  153  ; 
May,  149 ;  January,  147 ;  De¬ 
cember,  130;  June,  129;  Sep¬ 
tember,  125;  October,  123;  No¬ 
vember,  122  ;  August,  120  ;  and 
July,  11 6. 

According  to  the  estimate  of 
the  deaths  during  the  years  1819 
to  1821,  in  which  the  distinction 
of  age  and  sex  was  established,  it 
is  remarked  that  mortality  among 
males,  up  to  the  age  of  25  years, 
is  greater  than  among  females,  and 
that  from  this  age  up  to  50,  there 
die  more  women  than  men.  It  is 
reckoned  that  more  ivomen  than 
men  arrive  at  advanced  age. 

In  the  year  1821,  348  suicides 
were  effected  or  attempted :  in 
244  of  these  cases,  death  ensued. 
Of  this  number,  286  were  men. 
The  presumed  motives  for  suicides 


were — 

Amorous  passions  .  35 

Alienation  of  mind,  domestic 
troubles,  and  painful  afflic¬ 
tions  . .  126 


Debauchery,  losses  by  gam¬ 
bling,  the  lottery,  &c .  13 

Indigence,  loss  of  place,  de¬ 
rangement  of  affairs  ....  46 

Fear  of  reproach  and  punish¬ 


ment  . . .  10 

Unknown  motives  .  88 


Thirty-three  suicides  have  been 
effected  by  severe  voluntary  falls, 
38  by  strangulation,  25  by  cutting 
instruments,  & c.,  6 0  by  means  of 
fire-arms,  23  by  poison,  42  as¬ 
phyxies  by  charcoal  vapour,  and 
127  by  drowning. 
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Knights  of  Malta.— During  the 
pendency  of  the  negotiation  of  ,  a 
loan  to  the  sovereign  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  the  following 
circumstances  were  stated  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  actual  situation  of  the 
order. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  the 
order,  the  supreme  power  is  vested 
in  the  General  Chapter,  which  is 
composed  of  a  dignitary  of  each 
tongue  or  nation,  who  are  the 
representatives  or  general  attornies 
of  the  whole  body.  The  Grand 
Master  alone  has  two  voices,  the 
Lieutenant  but  one.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  there  is  no  Grand  Master, 
but  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Grand 
Master,  Antonio  Busca,  Grand 
Bailly  of  Armenia,  now  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  on  the  business  of  the  order 
in  that  country,  with  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  the  Order  at  Vienna,  the 
Bailly  Miari.  The  Knight  Vela, 
Vice-Chancellor,  is  at  Catania. 
After  the  taking  of  Malta,  the 
chiefs  of  the  tongues  or  nations 
retired  to  their  respective  priories 
and  commandaries ;  and  continued, 
according  to  the  statutes,  to  regu¬ 
late  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Tongues  ;  and  as  the  dispersion  of 
the  Knights  required  a  central 
government,  the  General  Chapter 
assembled  in  France  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1814,  under  the  presidency 
of  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Grand  Prior  of  Aquitaine,  for  the 
election  of  a  permanent  Capitulary 
Commission,  until  possession  should 
be  obtained  of  a  seat  for  the  knights 
of  the  Order,  that  may  represent 
the  Chapters  of  the  Tongues,  and 
the  Provincial  Chapters  of  the 
Grand  Priories,  which  assembled 
only  twice  a  year.  This  commis¬ 
sion  was  invested  with  all  the  fa¬ 
culties  and  powers  which  were  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  general  chapters 
and  assemblies  of  the  Tongues  and 


Nations  of  Provence,  Auvergne* 
France,  Castile  and  Portugal, 
Arragon  and  Leon  ;  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  which  resided  formerly 
at  the  principal  seat  of  the  order 
at  Malta ;  the  government  being 
thus  concentrated  in  this  perma¬ 
nent  chapter  which  included  a 
representation  of  the  Italian  and 
German  tongues,  by  knights  se¬ 
lected  from  those  tongues,  or  from 
others,  in  conformity  to  the  statutes. 
This  chapter  is  empowered  to  treat 
on  political,  civil,  and  financial 
affairs.  The  Bailley  de  Lasteyrie, 
grand  prior  of  Auvergne,  is  presi¬ 
dent.  The  Commander  Bertrand 
de  Molville,  the  knight  Peyre 
de  Chateuaneuf,  the  knight  de 
Dienne,  receiver  of  the  Public 
Treasury  and  attorney-general  of 
the  late  grand  master,  are  the  com¬ 
missioners  and  general  attorneys 
of  the  different  Tongues ;  and  the 
Marquis  of  St.  Croix  Molaix  is 
the  chancellor. 

The  actual  number  of  the  knights 
is  1452,  composed  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  members  of  the 
Greek  Church.  There  are  4,000 
applicants,  who,  on  paying  their 
respective  fees,  will  furnish  a  sum 
of  twelve  millions  of,  francs,  to 
the  treasury  of  the  order.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  reve¬ 
nues  and  existence  of  the  order, 
when  it  had  its  seat  of  Government 
at  Malta,  were  dependent  on  the 
possession  of  that  island.  By  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  revenue 
was  derived  from  the  possessions  of 
the  order  in  France,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Italy,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Poland ;  it  arose  from  the 
estates  called  Commanderies,  in 
which  each  commander  had  only  a 
life  interest,  and  was  obliged  to 
contribute  a  certain  part  to  the 
common  treasury  of  the  order. 
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At  the  death  of  a  knight,  another  der  sold. . ........  1,393,043 

contribution,  called  mortuary,  was  . . . 

due  to  the  order,  which,  besides.  Amount  of  the  revenue 
received  a  certain  part  of  the  rents  actually  paid  for 

of  the  first  subsequent  year  of  responsions  into  the 

estates  in  that  situation.  The  treasury  of  the  or- 

island  of  Malta  produced  little  der  .  2,245,762 

revenue ;  on  the  other  hand  it  Amount  of  the  mortu- 
consumed  the  revenue  transmitted  aries,  and  various 

from  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  other  dues  annually 

the  expenses  of  the  Government  received  into  the 

and  the  maintenance  of  the  for-  treasury  .  1,545,000 

tifieations,  ships  of  war,  and 

troops.  Actual  amount  of  the 

The  following  is  a  detailed  revenue  received  in- 

account  of  the  revenue  of  the  to  the  general  trea- 
order surv  of  the  order  . .  3,790,762 

Francs.  Annual  income  from 
The  total  revenue  of  the  forests  in  France 

the  Commanderies  belonging  to  the 

formerly  amounted  order  (valued  at 

to . .  25,778,704  29,000,000  francs)  870,000 

Deduct  the  total  reve-  — - — 

nue  of  those  seques-  Total . .  4,660,772 

trated  or  sold  by  Prussian  Universities. — In  the 

different  Govern-  summer  of  1 822,  the  university  of 

ments  . .  10,151,758  Berlin  had  1,182 students;  Bonn, 

... — - — — -  571 ;  Breslau,  539  ,*  Halle,  866; 

Total  of  the  annual  Koenisberg,  259-'  the  number  at 

revenue  still  pos-  Griesswalde  is  unknown.  The 

sessed  by  them  ....  1 5,626,946  total  number  of  students  in  Prussia, 

_ _ _ _ _  in  1822,  was  1,236  students  of 

The  responsions  or  theology  (193  only  being  Catho- 

contributions  from  lies)  ;  1 ,069  in  law  ;  644  m  medi- 

the  above  revenue,  cine ;  468  in  philosophy  and  phi- 

formerly  paid  an-  lology.  Those  at  Griesswalde 

nually  into  the  trea-  were  but  few. 

suryof  the  order  ..  3,638,835  Sweden  and  Not  way.  A  map 

Deduct  the  annual  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  con- 

responsions  of  the  strutted  by  Hagelstam  in  1820, 

commanders  or  pos-  from  official  documents,  presents 

sessions  of  the  or-  the  following  results : 

Sweden.  Norway. 

Extent  in  Swedish  miles  (10±  to  a  degree)  ....  3,871  J.82S 

•  , ott  .  2,465,066  886,470 

Population  in  1810,  . * .  9  a  Ann  QAf\ 

Number  of  parishes  and  churches,  .  ooS 

Military  force  by  land, . .  •  •  •  •  »  6’5J %  J2’006 

Military  force  by  sea,  . 

Population  of  both, . . . * 

r  j  Swedish  sq.  miles, .  7 

Extent,  l  £ugllsh  ditt0j . . .  294,000 
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Russian  Statistics. — Population 
return. — From  the  official  state¬ 
ment  published  by  the  Synod  (which 
however  includes  only  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Russian  Greek  church) 
it  appears  that  in  the  year  182(1, 
there  were  in  the  whole  empire — ■ 
Born,  males,  827,729 ;  females, 
742,670— total  1,570,899-  Died— 
males,  467,683  ;  females,  449,997 
— total  917,680 — Excess  of  births, 

652,719- 

The  births  were  48,265  more 
than  in  the  year  1819 ;  yet  not¬ 
withstanding  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation,  the  deaths  were  1,429  fewer 
than  in  1819-  The  deaths  of 
male  children  under  live  years  of 
age  were  243,029 ;  being  above 
one  half  of  the  whole.  Among 
the  males  who  died  in  the  same 
year  (the  ages  of  the  females  are 
not  stated),  807  had  attained  an 
age  of  above  100  years  ;  301, 105 ; 
143,  110 ;  78,11 5;  41,120;  14, 
125  ;  7,  130  ;  4,  135  ;  1,  between 
140  and  145. 

The  greatest  number  of  those 
who  attained  the  age  of  above 
ninety  years,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  was  in  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Tambof,  Kaluga,  and 
Kasan ;  the  fewest  in  Archangel, 
Woronescli,  and  the  Ukraine.  In 
the  governments  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Moscow,  Archangel,  and 
Mohilew,  no  person  attained  the 
age  of  a  hundred  years.  ,  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  if  we  except  the 
ten  first  years  of  infancy,  the 
greatest  mortality  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  sixty  and  sixty- 
five  ;  for  in  this  period  the  deaths 
of  the  male  sex  were  17,460,  that 
is,  the  27th  part  of  the  whole. 
The  marriages  were  317,805, 
being  22,470  fewer  than  in  1819- 
In  St.  Petersburg,  in  1821,  the 
number  of  births  was  8,504;  in¬ 
cluding,  however,  the  Catholic, 


Lutheran,  and  other  communities; 
the  number  of  deaths  was  9,7 06. 

Education  in  Portugal. — Portu¬ 
gal  contains  873  elementary  schools ; 
in  266  of  which,  Latin  is  taught, 
and  in  21,  Greek  and  Rhetoric ; 
in  27,  Philosophy,  natural  and  mo¬ 
ral. — At  Coimbra,  there  is  a  uni¬ 
versity,  directed  by  six  of  the  fa¬ 
culty,  and  a  preparatory  college 
for  students. — The  university  and 
college  together  contain,  annually, 
from  1,280  to  1,600  students.  In 
1819,  all  these  establishments  were 
attended  by  31,401  pupils.  Be¬ 
sides  these  national  institutions, 
there  are  several  others,  where 
youth  are  educated  for  particular 
professions, — such  as  the  Marine 
and  Commercial  Academies  at 
Porto,  which  contained  315  stu¬ 
dents  in  1820;  and  the  Academy 
at  Lisbon,  in  which  there  were 
315  students  in  1821.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Academy  at  Lisbon  is  at¬ 
tended  annually  by  150  pupils. 
In  the  same  city  there  are,  the 
Royal  College  of  Nobles,  the  Roy¬ 
al  Academy  for  the  Arabian  lan¬ 
guage,  the  Royal  School  of  Civil 
Architecture  and  Drawing,  a  Roy¬ 
al  School  for  Sculpture,  another 
for  Engraving,  an  Institution  for 
Music,  and  several  other  public 
Institutions  of  less  note.  The 
Military  School  for  mutual  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  which  are  admitted  the 
children  of  citizens,  had  2,518 
scholars  in  1818,  and  this  number 
has  much  increased  since.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences'  at 
Lisbon  has  published,  annually, 
memoirs  not  less  learned  than  use¬ 
ful,  on  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  Portugueze  have  lately  form¬ 
ed  several  literary  societies,  among 
which  are,  The  Patriotic  Literary 
Society,  and  the  Society  of  En¬ 
couragement,  at  Lisbon.  The  an¬ 
nual  average  of  books  printed  in 
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Portugal,  between  1805  and  1819, 
amounts  to  ninety-four.  But  liber¬ 
ty  has  conferred  new  energies  on 
the  press  and  genius  of  Portugal ; 
and  the  publications,  within  the 
two  last  years,  have  been  trebled, 
besides  the  increase  of  journals 
and  newspapers. 

Petition  of  Haydon. 

cc  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  assembled. 

“  The  humble  petition  of  Benja¬ 
min  Robert  Haydon,  Historical 
Painter,  late  of  Lisson-grove 
North,  now  in  the  King’s-bench 
prison ; 

“  Sheweth, — That  it  is  now 
seven  years  since  the  committee  for 
the  purchase  of  Elgin  marbles,  in 
dismissing  the  subject  of  their  de¬ 
liberation,  ‘  submitted  to  the  atten¬ 
tive  consideration  of  the  house  how 
highly  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine 
Arts  had  contributed  to  the  repu¬ 
tation,  character,  and  dignity  of 
every  government  by  which  they 
had  been  encouraged,  and  how  in¬ 
timately  they  were  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  every  thing 
valuable  in  science  literature,  or 
art.’ 

“  That  though  this  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  honourable  com¬ 
mittee  excited  the  hopes  and  am¬ 
bition  of  all  those  who  were  desi¬ 
rous  of  seeing  their  country  distin¬ 
guished  by  excellence  in  the  arts, 
no  further  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  subject ;  and  that,  under 
the  sanction  of  this  recommend¬ 
ation,  your  petitioner  presumes  to 
hope  that  permission  will  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  him  to  bring  so  interesting  a 
subject  before  the  attention  of  your 
honourable  house. 

“  That  as  the  said  committee 
has  admitted  the  importance  of  the 


arts  to  every  thing  valuable  in 
science  and  literature,  any  attempt 
to  prove  their  importance  to  a 
country  would  be  superfluous  ;  but 
that,  in  addition  to  the  benefits 
which  have  always  accrued  to  every 
nation  by  which  the  arts  have  been 
successfully  protected,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  manufactures  cannot 
be  denied  nor  overlooked.  That 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  your 
petitioner  presumes  to  think  a 
successful  excitement  to  the  genius 
of  the  country  towards  historical 
painting  could  be  given,  viz.  the 
purchase  and  presentation  of  pic¬ 
tures  to  adorn  the  altars  of 
churches,  or  the  sides  of  public  halls, 
and  the  employment  of  artists  of 
distinguished  reputation  to  produce 
them.  That,  were  such  an  ex¬ 
ample  given  by  your  honourable 
house,  the  corporate  authorities  of 
the  most  distinguished  towns  would 
immediately  follow  it,  as  they  are 
doing^and  have  done  with  regard 
to  the  encouragement  of  sculpture. 

“  That  had  your  hon.  house 
done  nothing  whatever  for  any 
art  or  science,  historical  painting 
could  not  complain  ;  but  as  your 
hon.  house  has  for  50  years  bestow¬ 
ed  the  most  liberal  patronage  on 
sculpture,  as  examples  have  been 
purchased  for  its  improvement,  and 
galleries  built  for  their  reception, 
your  petitioner  appeals  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  justice  in  your  hon.  house, 
whether  the  English  historical 
painters,  who,  without  one  public 
act  in  their  favour,  have  rescued 
their  country  from  the  stigma  of 
incapacity  which  so  long  hung 
over  it  in  the  opinion  of  foreign 
nations,  do  not  deserve  to  share 
some  part  of  the  favour  of  your 
hon.  house  so  liberally  bestowed  on 
another  department. 

“  That  were  there  no  pictures 
in  churches,  no  music,  or  no  sculp- 
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ture,  painting  could  not  object  to 
share  exclusion  with  her  sister 
arts;  but  that  as  sculpture,  and 
music,  and  painting  are  admitted, 
and  as  many  of  the  highest  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  Church  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  approbation  at  such 
admission,  your  petitioner  earnest¬ 
ly  hopes  that  your  honourable 
house  will  not  think  it  a  subject 
over  which  you  ought  to  have  no 
control.  That  most  of  the  histori¬ 
cal!  productions  painted  in  this 
country,  by  which  its  reputation 
has  been  raised,  have  been  execu¬ 
ted,  not  as  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
in  consequence  of  encouragement, 
but  in  spite  of  difficulties.  That 
Barry  painted  the  Adelphi  for 
nothing ;  that  Hogarth  adorned 
the  Foundling  for  nothing;  that 
Reynolds  offered  to  grace  St.  Paul’s 
by  his  pencil,  and  yet  was  refused. 
That  historical  pictures  the  full 
size  of  life  being  inadmissible 
into  private  houses  from  the  nature 
of  their  execution,  and  such 
pictures  being  the  only  ones  that 
have  given  countries  their  fame, 
where  art  has  flourished ;  as  the 
leading  authorities  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  were  always  the  patrons  of 
such  productions,  and  from  the  ex¬ 
pense  attendant  on  their  execution 
could  alone  be  so,  your  petitioner 
humbly  hopes  your  honourable 
house  will  not  think  it  beneath  its 
dignity  to  interfere,  and  by  a 
regular  distribution  of  a  small 
part  of  the  public  wealth,  place 
historical  painting  and  its  professors 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  arts. 

“That  your  petitioner  (if  he 
may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  his 
own  misfortunes),  has  devoted  1 9 
years  to  the  study  of  historical 
painting ;  that  his  productions  have 
been  visited  by  thousands  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Scotland  ;  that  he  has 
received  signs  of  regard  and  esti* 


mation  front  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  in  Europe ;  that 
the  day  after  he  Was  imprisoned, 
he  was  greeted  by  a  distinguished 
honour  from  a  foreign  academy ; 
but  that  historical  pictures  of  the 
size  of  life  being  ill-adapted  to 
private  patronage,  he  has  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  immense  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  undertakings.  That 
he  has  been  torn  from  his  home 
and  his  studies ;  and  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  his  art,  collected  with  the 
greatest  care  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  savings  and  accumula¬ 
tion  of  his  life,  have  been  seized. 
That  he  is  now  in  the  King’s- 
bench,  separated  from  his  family 
and  his  habits  of  employment,  and 
will  have  to  begin  life  again,  with 
his  prospects  blighted,  and  the 
means  by  which  alone  he  could 
pursue  his  art,  scattered  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

“  That  your  petitioner  prays  you 
would  take  the  situation  of  the  art 
into  your  consideration,  more  es¬ 
pecially  at  a  time  when  large  sums 
are  expending  upon  the  erection  of 
new  churches,  a  very  inconsider¬ 
able  fraction  of  which  would  im¬ 
prove  those  sacred  edifices,  and  ef¬ 
fectually  rescue  historical  painting 
and  its  professors  from  their 
present  state  of  discouragement. 
And  he  humbly  prays  you  to  ap¬ 
point  such  a  committee  as  investi¬ 
gated  the  subject  of  the  Elgin  mar¬ 
bles,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  en¬ 
couragement  of  historical  painting, 
and  to  ascertain  the  best  method 
of  preventing,  by  moderate  and 
judicious  patronage,  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  such  honour¬ 
able  pursuits,  so  essential  (as  your 
committee  has  affirmed)  to  science, 
literature,  and  art,  from  ending 
their  days  in  prison  and  in  dis¬ 
grace.  And  your  petitioner  will 
ever  pray,  &c.  &c. 

“B,  R*  Haydon.” 
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STYRIAN  EVENING-HYMN  TO  THE  VIRGIN. 

Ft  'om  t(  A  Tour  in  Germany  and  some  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the 

Austrian  Empire .” 

FADING,  still  fading,  the  last  beam  is  shining ; 

Ave  Maria !  day  is  declining. 

Safety  and  innocence  fly  with  the  light. 

Temptation  and  danger  walk  forth  with  the  night ; 

F rom  the  fall  of  the  shade,  till  the  matin  shall  chime. 

Shield  us  from  danger,  and  save  us  from  crime. 

Ave  Maria  !  audi  nos. 

Ave  Maria  !  hear  when  we  call. 

Mother  of  him,  who  is  brother  of  all : 

Feeble  and  failing,  we  trust  in  thy  might ; 

In  doubting  and  darkness,  thy  love  be  our  light ; 

Let  us  sleep  on  thy  breast,  while  the  night-taper  burns. 

And  wake  in  thine  arms,  when  the  morning  returns. 

Ave  Maria !  audi  nos. 


HOPE  AND  MEMORY. 

From  Joanna  Baillie's  Collection  of  Poems . 

HOPE. 

Nay,  sister,  what  hast  thou  to  boast 
Of  joy  ?  a  poor  reciter  thou. 

Whose  happiest  thought  is  but  the  ghost 
Of  some  past  pleasure  vanish’d  now. 
When  better  things  may  not  be  found. 

By  sad  reflecting,  weary  men. 

They  on  thy  records  look  around. 

Their  only  friend,  and  only  then. 
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Then  on  delight  for  ever  fled 
They  cast  a  melancholy  view, 

Where,  as  on  pictures  of  the  dead. 

The  likeness  makes  the  sorrow  true. 

But  could’st  thou  from  thy  page  efface 
What  brings  regret,  remorse,  or  shame. 

Nor  all  our  wandering  steps  retrace. 

Then  mortals  might  endure  thy  name. 

MEMORY. 

And  what  art  thou,  vain  Hope  ?  a  cheat : 

For  didst  thou  ever  promise  make. 

That  either  time  did  not  defeat 
Or  some  intruding  evil  break  ? 

Or  say  that  chance  has  prov’d  thee  true. 

The  expected  joy  shall  be  thy  own  ; 

No  sooner  comes  the  good  in  view. 

But  Hope  herself,  is  lost  and  gone. 

Soon  as  the  hop’d-for  thing  appears. 

That  was  with  such  delight  pursued. 

Another  aspect  then  it  wears. 

And  is  no  more  the  fancied  good. 

So  ’tis  in  dreams,  men  keenly  chase 
A  something  lov'd,  desir’d,  caress’d ; 

They  overtake,  and  then  embrace 

That  which  they  loathe,  despise,  detest. 

True,  sister,  true  !  in  every  age 
Will  men  in  thy  delusions  share ; 

And  thou  a  lasting  war  wilt  wage 
With  Wisdom’s  joy  and  Reason’s  care. 

Who  comes  to  thee  ?  the  rash,  the  bold. 

The  dreaming  bard,  the  sighing  youth  : 

For  what  ?  for  fame,  for  love,  for  gold. 

And  they  receive  thy  tales  for  truth. 

Emmas  and  Lauras  at  thy  shrine 
Attend,  and  deem  thy  answers  true. 

And,  calling  Hope  a  power  divine. 

Their  Corydons  and  Damons  view. 

And  girls  at  school  and  boys  at  taw. 

Seduced  by  thy  delusive  skill. 

Think  life  is  love,  and  love  is  law. 

And  they  may  chodse  just  whom  they  will* 

hope. 

Say  is  not  mine  the  early  hold 

On  man  ?  whose  heart  I  make  my  own 
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And,  long  e’er  thy  dull  tale  be  told, 

I  bear  him  forth  to  worlds  unknown. 

Before  the  mind  can  trust  to  thee, 

And  slowly  gain  thy  heavy  store. 

It  travels  far  and  wide  with  me. 

My  worlds  and  wonders  to  explore. 

Thou  lend’st  him  help,  to  read,  to  spell. 
His  progress  slow,  his  efforts  mean  : 

I  take  him  in  my  realms  to  dwell. 

To  win  a  throne,  to  wed  a  queen. 

*  How  could  he  bear  the  pedant’s  frown. 
That  frights  the  sad  bewilder’d  boy. 

Or  hear  such  words  as  verb  and  noun. 

But  for  my  tales  of  love  and  joy  ? 

MEMORY. 

True,  to  thy  fairy  world  he  goes. 

And  there  his  terms  he  idly  keeps. 

Till  Truth  breaks  in  on  his  repose. 

And  then  for  past  neglect  he  weeps. 

What,  if  we  grant  the  heart  is  thine 
Of  rash  and  unreflecting  youth. 

How  is  it  in  his  life’s  decline. 

When  truth  is  heard  and  only  truth  ? 

On  me  the  quiet  few  rely. 

For  Memory’s  store  is  certain  gain; 

For  aid  to  thee  the  wretched  fly. 

The  poor  resource  of  grief  and  pain. 

My  friends  like  lawful  traders  deal 
With  just  accounts,  with  real  Hews  ; 

But  thine  as  losing  gamesters  feel. 

Who  stake  the  more  the  more  they  lose. 

HOPE. 

And  they  are  right,  for  thus  employ’d 
They  fall  not  to  disease  a  prey  ; 

Thus  every  moment  is  enjoy’d. 

And  ’tis  a  cheerful  game  they  play. 

And  tell  me  not  they  lose  at  last ; 

Such  loss  is  light,  such  care  is  vain. 

For  if  they  hope  till  life  be  past. 

What  hours  for  care  or  grief  remain. 

You  say  the  rash,  the  young,  the  bold. 
Are  mine,  and  mine  they  are,  ’tis  true  ; 

But,  sister,  art  thou  sure  the  old 
And  grave  are  not  my  subjects  too:' 
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Struck  by  the  palsy's  powerful  blow. 

By  the  hir’d  hands  of  servants  led, 

Cold,  tottering,  impotent,  and  slow. 

Borne  to  the  board,  and  to  the  bed. 

Hear  how  the  ancient  trembler  prays, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  lingering  here  ! 

“  Hold  yet  my  thread,  flow  on  my  days, 

“  Nor  let  the  last  sad  mom  appear  !” 

The  sage  physician  feels  my  aid 

Most  when  he  knows  not  what  to  do : 

I  whisper  then,  “  Be  not  afraid, 

“  For  I  inspire  thy  patient  too.” 

MEMORY. 

Vain  of  thy  victories,  thus  misled 
Thy  power  I  own ;  alas  !  I  fear. 

It  is  this  syren  song  I  dread 

Which  wretches  long  and  die  to  hear. 

No  ears  are  stopt,  no  limbs  are  bound. 
Impatient  to  thy  coast  they  fly. 

And  soon  as  heard  thy  witching  sound. 

They  rest,  they  sleep,  they  dream,  they  die. 

A  poet  once<®-the  tribe  are  thine. 

But  yet  I  would  my  counsel  give,— 

And  said,  “  ’Tis  naught !  the  work  decline  : 

<f  Thou  once  hast  fail’d,  this  will  not  live.” 

Deeply  he  sighed,  and  thou  wert  by. 

To  fan  the  half-extinguish’d  fire : 

“  Try  once  again,”  thou  saidst,  u  oh !  try, 

“  For  now  shall  all  the  world  admire.” 

HOPE. 

And  how,  I  pray,  can  this  be  wrong  ? 

The  man  has  clear  and  certain  gain  ? 

For  when  the  world  condemns  his  song. 

He  can  condemn  the  world  again. 

Inspired  by  me,  in  strains  sublime 
Shall  many  a  gifted  genius  write. 

For  mine  is  that  bewitching  rhyme 

That  shall  the  wondering  world  delight. 

MEMORY. 

Yes,  thou  hast  slumbers  light  and  vain. 

And  mayst,  I  grant,  a  poet  boast ; 

I  cannot  show  so  large  a  train. 

But  I  have  one,  and  he  an  host. 
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HOPE. 

Still,  I’m  the  nurse  of  young  desire, 

The  fairy  promiser  of  bliss : 

I  am  the  good  that  all  require 

In  passing  through  a  world  like  this. 

MEMORY. 

Say,  rather,  thou’rt  the  glow-worm  lights 
That  mocks  us  with  a  faint  display 

Of  idle  beams,  that  please  the  sight. 

But  never  serve  to  show  the  way. 

hope. 

Alas !  but  this  will  never  end, 

’Tis  like  a  grave  old  aunt’s  relation  ; 

I  would  that  reason  might  attend. 

And  terminate  our  disputation. 

REASON. 

Obedient  to  your  wish  am  I, 

And  thus  my  sentiments  disclose  ; 

Together  you  must  live  and  die. 

Together  must  be  friends  or  foes. 

For  what  is  Hope,  if  Memory  gives 
No  aid,  nor  points  her  course  aright  ? 

She  then  a  useless  trifler  lives. 

And  spends  her  strength  in  idle  flight. 

And  what  from  Memory’s  stores  can  rise 
That  will  for  care  and  study  pay  ? 

Unless  upon  that  store  relies 
The  Hope  that  heavenward  wings  her  way. 

Be  friends,  and  both  to  man  be  true  ; 

O’er  all  their  better  views  preside  ; 

For  Memory  greatest  good  will  do 

As  Hope’s  director,  strength,  and  guide. 

So  shall  ye  both  to  mortals  bring 
An  equal  good  in  Reason’s  scale ; 

And  Hope  her  sweetest  song  shall  sing, 

When  Memory  tells  her  noblest  tale. 
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A  RIDDLE. 

From  the  Same. 

’Twas  in  heaven  pronounced,  and  ’twas  muttered  in  hell 
And  echo  caught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  fell : 

On  the  confines  of  earth  ’twas  permitted  to  rest. 

And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confest ; 

’Twill  be  found  in  the  sphere  when  ’tis  riven  asunder. 

Be  seen  in  the  lightning,  and  heard  in  the  thunder. 

’Twas  allotted  to  man  with  his  earliest  breath. 

Attends  at  his  birth,  and  awaits  him  in  death. 

Presides  o’er  his  happiness,  honour,  and  health. 

Is  the  prop  of  his  house,  and  the  end  of  his  wealth. 

In  the  heaps  of  the  miser  ’tis  hoarded  with  care. 

But  is  sure  to  be  lost  on  his  prodigal  heir. 

It  begins  every  hope,  every  wish  it  must  bound. 

With  the  husbandman  toils,  and  with  monarchs  is  crown’d. 
Without  it  the  soldier,  the  seaman  may  roam. 

But  wo  to  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  home  ! 

In  the  whispers  of  conscience  its  voice  will  he  found. 

Nor  e’en  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drown’d. 

’Twill  not  soften  the  heart ;  but  though  deaf  be  the  ear, 

It  will  make  it  acutely  and  instantly  hear. 

Yet  in  shade  let  it  rest  like  a  delicate  flower. 

Ah  breathe  on  it  softly-— it  dies  in  an  hour. 


STONEHENGE. 

A  Neivdigate  Prize  Poem ,  recited  at  the  Theatre ,  Oxford,  June  1823. 

By  T.  S.  Salmon. 

Wrapt  in  the  veil  of  time’s  unbroken  gloom. 

Obscure  as  death,  and  silent  as  the  tomb, 

Where  cold  oblivion  holds  her  dusky  reign. 

Frowns  the  dark  pile  on  Sarum’s  lonely  plain. 

Yet  think  not  here  with  classic  eye  to  trace 
Corinthian  beauty,  or  Ionian  grace  ; 

No  pillar’d  lines  with  sculptured  foliage  crown’d. 

No  fluted  remnants  deck  the  hallow’d  ground  ; 

Firm,  as  implanted  by  some  Titan’s  might. 

Each  rugged  stone  uprears  its  giant  height. 

Whence  the  poised  fragment  tottering  seems  to  throw 
A  trembling  shadow  on  the  plain  below. 
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Here  oft,  when  evening  sheds  her  twilight  ray3 
And  gilds  with  fainter  beam  departing  day. 

With  breathless  gaze,  and  cheek  with  terror  pale. 

The  lingering  shepherd  startles  at  the  tale. 

How  at  deep  midnight,  by  the  moon’s  chill  glance, 

Unearthly  forms  prolong  the  viewless  dance; 

While  on  each  whisp  ring  breeze  that  murmurs  by, 

His  busied  fancy  hears  the  hollow  sigh. 

Rise  from  thy  haunt,  dread  genius  of  the  clime, 

Rise,  magic  spirit  of  forgotten  time  ! 

’Tis  thine  to  burst  the  mantling  clouds  of  age. 

And  fling  new  radiance  on  Tradition’s  page : 

See  !  at  thy  call,  from  Fable’s  varied  store. 

In  shadowy  train  the  mingled  visions  pour : 

Here  the  wild  Briton,  ’mid  bis  wilder  reign. 

Spurns  the  proud  yoke,  and  scorns  th’  oppressor’s  chain ; 

Here  wizard  Merlin,  where  the  mighty  fell,* 

Waves  the  dark  wand,  and  chants  the  thrilling  spell- 
Hark  !  ’tis  the  bardic  lyre,  whose  harrowing  strain 
Wakes  the  rude  echoes  of  the  slumbering  plain ; 

Lo  !  ’tis  the  Druid  pomp,  whose  lengthening  line 
In  lowliest  homage  bend  before  the  shrine. 

He  conies — the  priest — amid  the  sullen  blaze 
His  snow-white  robe  in  spectral  lustre  plays; 

Dim  gleam  the  torches  thro’  the  circling  night, 

Dark  curl  the  vapours  round  the  altar’s  light ; 

O’er  the  black  scene  of  death,  eacli  conscious  star. 

In  lurid  glory,  rolls  its  silent  car. 

’Tis  gone !  e’en  now  the  mystic  horrors  fade 
From  Sarum’s  loneliness,  and  Mona’s  glade ; 

Hush’d  is  each  note  of  Taliesin’sf  lyre, 

Sheath’d  the  fell  blade,  and  quench’d  the  fatal  lire. 

On  wings  of  light  Hope’s  angel  form  appears. 

Smiles  on  the  past,  and  points  to|liappier  years : 

Points,  with  uplifted  hand,  and  raptur’d  eye, 

To  yon  pure  dawn  that  floods  the  opening  sky ; 

And  views,  at  length,  the  sun  of  Judah  pour 
One  cloudless  noun  o’er  Albion’s  rescued  shore. 


»  On  this  spot  it  is  said  that  the  British  nobles  were  slaughtered  by  Hengist. 
t  Taliesin,  president  of  the  bards,  flourished  in  the  sixth  century. 
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[N.  B.  Ihe  figures  within  crotchets  refer  to  the  History  ;  those  with  a  *  to  the 
Appendix  to  Chronicle,  &c. ;  and  the  others  to  the  Chronicle.] 


Abbervillers,  ghost  at,  104 
Accident  at  the  theatre,  Newcastle,  20 
Acetate  of  Morphine,  17* 

A’Court,  sir  W.,  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Canning,  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  France  and  Spain,  116,* 
&c. 

Acts,  public  general,  list  of,  235 
Admiralty  sessions,  53 
Advertisement,  singular  Chinese  one. 
154 

African  institution,  17th  report  of,  80, 
circulation  of  works  by,  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  93* :  —  see  also  Slave  trade 
Agricultural  distress :  discussion  on,  in 
parliament,  [95] ;  meeting  at  Nor¬ 
wich  respecting,  5  ;  at  Hereford,  8 ; 
Somersetshire,  ib. 

Agriculture,  report  on  the  state  of,  in 
New  South  Wales,  71* 

Ale  and  porter,  quantity  of,  brewed 
in  London,  86 

Alert  (packet),  loss  of  the,  39 
Ambassador,  action  to  try  whether  the 
property  of  persons  attached  to  one- 
be  subject  to  legal  process,  53 
America,  appointment  of  British  con¬ 
suls  in  South  America,  [144] ;  capt. 
Franklin’s  journey  to  the  Polar  Sea, 
251*;  affairs  of  South  America; — 
see  Brazil ,  Buenos  Ayres ,  Chili.  Co¬ 
lumbia ,  Mexico ,  Peru;  of  North 
America, — see  Canada ,  and  L  nited 
States 

American  duelling,  68 
Angerstein,  Mr.,  death  of,  189 
Angouleme’s,  duke  of,  proclamation  to 
the  Spaniards,  [  1 89] ,  158’ — see  also 
Spain 

Antiquities,  discovery  of,  at  Rome, 
18 ;  tesselated  pavement  discovered 
at  Weybill,  67 ;  painting  of  the 
murder  of  archbishop  Beckett,  dis¬ 
covered  at  Wootton  Basset,  118: 
the  ancient  town  of  Orea  discovered, 
in  Fifeshire,  155 

Appellate  jurisdiction.  [93] ;  report 
on,  63* 


Appeals,  writs  of  error,  &c.,  report  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on,  63* 

Arctic  Seas,  animalcules  in,  290*  ;  re¬ 
fraction  of  light,  293* 

Arracacha,  new  esculent  plant,  de¬ 
scription  of,  304* 

Arts  and  manufactures,  308* 
Auricular  organs,  289* 

Aurora  Borealis,  294* 

Assassination  of  Mr.  Horrocks,  at¬ 
tempted,  101  • 

Assizes  and  Sessions:  Aylesbury ,  T. 
Randall  and  .1.  Croker,  for  murder 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Needle,  36  * 
Chelmsford ;  Felix  Revnolds,  rape, 
31 

Croydon  ;  P.  Stoffel  and  C.  Keppel, 
murder  of  Mrs.  Richards,  44* 

Ely  ;  J.  Rolfe,  murder,  21 
Enniskillen;  .1.  Keys,  murder  of 
his  father,  36 

Lincoln;  W.  Arden,  B.  Chandeler, 
and  J.  Doughty,  unnatural  crime, 

30 

Maidstone,  W.  Donallan,  murder  of 
his  wife,  103 

Manchester;  Shore,  &c.  robbery; 
outrage  committed  by  them  in 
court,  140 

Middlesex;  Jas.  Wilson,  assault  on 
his  own  daughter,  128 
Staffordshire ;  Sir  G.  .Terningham. 
v.  Beech,  action  of  trover,  to  re¬ 
cover  the  value  of  trees  cut  down, 

31  ;  Jas.  Roxborough  and  wife, 
fraud  and  robbery,  139 

Taunton  ,  E.  Bryant,  &c.  maiming, 
45 

Hater  ford  ;  H.  Delap,  murder,  93 
Austria :  causes  the  press  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  in  Bavaria,  [176];  and  in 
Switzerland,  [177];  and  refugees 
to  be  expelled  from  the  latter  coun¬ 
try,  [178];  interview  between  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
[179] 

Azzolari,  M.,  case  of  seduction  by,  89 
Y  2 
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Bade  ley.  Dr.,  his  narrative  of  a  mira¬ 
culous  cure  by  prince  Hohenlohe, 
28 

Bahia, — see  Braz'd 
Baillie,  capt.,  defended  by  Mr.  Erskiue, 
for  a  libel  on  lord  Sandwich,  213* 
Balfour,  Dr.,  his  ice  life  preserver, 309* 
Ballet,  Hippolyte,  murder  of,  by  C. 
Castaing,  !■  [  165} 

Bank  stock,  reduction  of,  from  5  to  4 
per  cent,  36 
Bankrupts,  24? 

Barbadoes,  outrage  against  Missionary 
Shrewsbury,  1 133] 

Barlow,  sir  G.,  his  administration  in 
India,  232* 

Bear,  one  found  at  Sander! on,  Bucks, 
127 

Beer  Bill,  [104] 

Becard,  Jos.,  prize  awarded  to,  for  his 
virtuous  conduct,  112 
Beckett,  archbishop,  painting  discover¬ 
ed  representing  his  murder,  118 
Begu  and  Laftbr$ade,  trial  of,  for 
murder,  98 

Belzoni.  (!.,  death  of,  211 
Bettera,  count  de,  committed  to  prison 
for  violence  towards  prince  Ester  - 
hazy,  27 

Bills  in  the  House  of  Commons,  form 
of  engrossing  66* 

— —  oi  mortality,  table  of,  250 
Bingley,  rev.  W.,  death  of,  192 
Birmingham,  nest  of  coiners  discover¬ 
ed  at,  90 

Bloomfield,  the  poet,  death  of,  202 
Blueher,  count,  wounds  an  aptor,  148 
Bolivar,  pension  to,  [247  j ;  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  in  Peru,  [250 j ; 
letter  to  Aguera,  [251]  ;  note 
Bond,  rt.  hon.  Nath,  death  of,  209 
Bordwine,  Mr.,  instrument  for  finding 
the  latitude,  308’ 

Bourdeaux,  case  of  the  vicar  of  St. 

Eloi,  and  M.  Barthes,  1 15 
Boursier,  Madame,  trial  of,  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  [186]  19* 
Bowring,  Mr.,  motion  in  parliament, 
respecting  his  imprisonment,  [139] 
Brazil :  separation  from  Portugal, 

1 217]  ;  commercial  regulations  indi¬ 
cative  ofu  hostile  spirit,  [ib.  j ;  politi¬ 
cal  dissensions,  [218] :  meeting  of 
the  congress,  f  ib.\ ;  emperor’s  speech, 
[219] ;  change  of  ministry,  [220] ; 
emperor’s  proclamation,  [lb.]  note; 
violent  proceedings  of  the  congress, 
[222];  congress  dissolved  by  mili¬ 
tary  force,  [223] ;  another  change  of 
ministry,  [224] ;  emperor’s  procUt* 


matioii,  respecting  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  [ib.] ;  murder  of  the  Portuguese 
at  Para,  [226]  ;  horrible  destruction 
of  some  of  the  rioters,  [227]  ;  note. 
military  operations  at  Bahia,  [228]  ; 
San  Salvador  evacuated  by  the 
Portuguese,  [229];  lord  Cochrane’s 
operations  by  sea,  [«’&.];  Monte  Video 
surrenders  to  the  Brazilians,  [230]; 
Portuguese  commissioners  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  treat,  [ib.\;  Finances,  \ib.\; 
emperor’s  manifesto,  after  dissolving 
congress,  169*  ;  project  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  172*  ;  the  legislative 
power,  173*  ;  the  executive  ditto, 
176*  ;  of  the  succession,  &c.  17 7*  ; 
of  the  ministry,  178*  ;  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  force,  179*;  of  the  judicial 
power,  il>. ;  administration  of  the 
provinces,  180*:  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  people,  ib. 

Brewster,  Dr.,  fluid  discovered  by,  in 
minerals,  297* ;  experiments  for 
forming  artificial  haloes  round  the 
sun,  &c  ib, 

Bridgewater,  earl  of,  death  of,  209 

Brougham,  Mr.,  speech  on  the  affairs 
of  Spain,  [8];  unsuccessful  reply  to 
Mr.  Canning’s  vin  dication  of  the  po¬ 
licy  of  Great  Britain  towards  Spain, 
[15];  motion  relative  to  the  admi  ¬ 
nistration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  [65] ; 
invective  against  Mr.  Canning,  [76] 

Brownlow,  M  r.,  motions  by,  respecting 
the  riot  at  the  Dublin  theatre,  [52], 
[53] 

Budget,  [113 J;  French.  [157] 

Buckinghamshire,  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  77* 

Buenos  A}  res,  prosperity  under  Kiva- 
divia,  [253]  ;  preliminary  conven¬ 
tion  with  Spain,  [ib.].,  196*  ;  misun¬ 
derstanding  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  capt.  Willis,  ib. 

Burdett,  sir  F.,  speech  on  the  Spanish 
affairs,  [34] ;  motion  for  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  of 
Dublin,  [56] 

Byron,  lord,  letter  from,  to  the  Greek 
committee,  63 

Cadiz,  operations  before,  [204] ;  sur¬ 
renders  to  the  French,  [208] 

Cahuac  and  Beeman,  trial  of,  lor  steal¬ 
ing  books,  125 

Canada,  fire  on  board  tbeDe  Salaberry 
steam-boat,  ?  I  ;  steam  navigation, 
72 ;  three  boys  upset  in  a  canoe 
near  the  Chene  Kapids,  74. 

Canning,  Mr>,  takes  lus  seat  in  par« 
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liamenfc,  [16.];  explains  the  conduct 
pursued  by  ministers  respecting 
Spain,  [18];  justifies  the  neutrality 
ot'  England,  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  [25] ;  his  speech 
vindicating  the  conduct  or  the 
ministry  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  [37];  his  defence  on  being 
charged  with  defection  from  the 
cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
[75]  ;  gives  a  denial  to  the  imputa¬ 
tions  cast  against  him  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  [76] ;  refuses  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  regency  of  Madrid, 
[145] ;  his  popularity ;  and  his 
speech  at  Plymouth,  [146];  his  let¬ 
ter  of  resignation  to  his  constituents 
at  Liverpool,  9  ;  takes  his  seat  in 
parliament,  16;  visit  to  Plymouth, 
151 ;  correspondence  with  the  duke 
of*  Wellington,  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  France  and  Spain,  97*  ;  letter  to, 
from  vise.  Chateaubriand,  110*; 
letter  to  sir  C.  Stuart,  113*  :  to  sir 
W.  A’Court,  1 15*  ;  from  ditto  116* ; 
to  ditto  1  IS*;  from  ditto  119* ;  to 
ditto  ib.;  from  sir  C.  Stuart,  129*  ;  to 
ditto,  ib. ;  to  sir  \V  .  A’Court,  132*  ; 
from  lord.  Fitzroy  Somerset,  ib.;  from 
sir  C.  Stuart,  134*;  from  sir  W. 
A’Court,  135*  ;  ditto  ditto,  136*  ; 
from  sir  C.  Stuart,  137*  ;  from  sir  W. 
A’Court,  ib. ;  ditto  ditto  ib.;  from  sir 
C.  Stuart,  138*  ;  from  sir  W. 
A’ Court,  ib.;  ditto  ditto  139*  ;  to  sir 
C.  Stuart  140* 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  condition  of  the 
new  settlements  at,  [138] 

Carascosa,  gen.  his  duel  with  gen. 
Pepe,  25 

Cardinals,  new  creation  of,  at  Home, 
30 

Cardon,  M.,  editor  of  the  Journal  du 
Commerce,  indicted,  34;  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  and  line,  88 
Castaing,  trial  of,  for  the  murder  of 
Hippolyte  Pallet,  [165]  ;  fr 
Caterpillars  on  fruit  trees,  destruction 
of,  302*  ;  ditto,  by  sparrows,  303* 
Catholic  Question,  the,  [73] ;  bills  for 
conferring  the  elective  franchise  on 
English  Catholics,  [80 J ;  lord  Col¬ 
chester’s  mot  ion,  [81] 

Chancery,  meeting  of  solicitors,  re¬ 
specting  the  business  of,  19;  in¬ 
creased  business  in  the  court  ot,  63* 
Chancery  records,  319’ 

Chateaubriand,  M.,  letter  to  Mr.  C  an- 
ning,  on  the  relations  between  Spain 
and  France,  liO* 

Chemistry,  297' 


Cherbourg,  selected  by  Dumouriez  as 
a  naval  port,  239* 

Chili :  discontent  at  O’Higgins’  ad¬ 
ministration,  [252]  ;  he  and  Rodri¬ 
guez  resign.  [ib.) ;  Freyre  appointed 
director,  [  253]  ;  earthquake,  295* 
Chickens,  hatched  by  steam,  310* 
China,  intelligence  from,  44;  singular 
advertisement,  154;  affray  between 
the  crew  of  the  Topaze  and  the 
natives,  146 

Christian,  E.,  death  of,  194 
Chronometers,  effect  of  magnetism 
on,  299* 

Churches,  new,  323* 

Circuit,  correspondence  relative  to  a 
barrister’s  risjht  of  chansring  his  cir¬ 
cuit,  49 

Cobbett,  address  moved  by,  at  Nor- 
wich, [2] 

Cochrane,  lord,  takes  several  of  the 
Portuguese  fleet,  [  229] 

Coiners,  fraudulent,  discovered  at 
Birmingham,  90 

Coke,  Mr.,  and  lady  Anne,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  pamphlet,  against,  129 
Cologne,  murder  at,  131 
Columbia:  Santa  Martha,  taken  by 
the  Spaniards,  [244]  ;  defeated  from 
the  Spanish  fleet,  \ib.\  :  capture  of 
Maracaybo,  and  Porto  ( label lo  by 
the  Columbians.  [245];  insurrection 
at  Pas  to,  [*&.];  Session  of  congress, and 
decree  relative  to  the  loan,  [246]  ; 
pension  to  Bolivar,  [247] ;  schools, 
[  ib.  |  /  alliance  with  Chili  and  Peru, 
j  //v.j: message  of  the  executive  power, 
at  opening  the  first  constitutional 
congress,  198*  :  Spain  refuses  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  its  independence,  ib. ;  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  Coiled  States, 
199*  ;  mission  to  Lisbon  and  Pome, 
200* ;  hopes  of  prosperity,  and 
spread  of  information,  20 1  ;  treaty 
with  Peru,  204* 

Congress  at  Verona,  [19]  ;  see  f'erorut 
Connolly,  Mr.,  taken  into  custody  lor 
shooting  J.  Grainge,  165 
Constant,  B.,  fined,  18 
Convicts,  report  on,  13 
Cooke,  lieut.,  correspondence  between 
commodore  Porter,  and  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  Porto  Rico,  relative  to 
his  death,  53 
Copper-mine  River,  256* 

Copper  mountains.  261 
Corn,  motion  for  a  reduction  of  its 
import  price,  [97  J 

Coroner’s  inquest,  on  T.  II.  Griffiths. 

and  his  son,  Abel  Griffiths,  i  / 
Correspondence,  diplomatic,  relative 
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to  the  affairs  of  France  and  Spain, 
93 

Cotton,  sir  R.  account  of,  320* 

Cottonian  manuscripts,  ib. 

Co  vent  Garden  Theatre  ;  Julian,  a 
tragedy,  34;  Spanish  subscription 
fancy  Ball,  85 

Courier  Francois,  Legraiveux,  the 
editor,  imprisoned  and  fined,  39 

Courts :  Admiralty  ;  case  of  the  Dun¬ 
dee,  32* 

Chancery  ;  Gill  v.  Gill,  de  lunatieo 
inquirendo,  101 

Common  Pleas ;  Thurtell,  v.  Beau¬ 
mont,  recovery  of  value  of  pro¬ 
perty  insured,  82 

Common  Pleas ,  Dublin  ;  Cuthbert, 
v.  Browne,  deception  in  marriage , 
35* 

Crabb,  rev.  G.,  Hope  and  Memory, 
poem  by,  331* 

Delegates;  Miller  v.  Bloomfield,  &c. 
liability  of  stock  in  trade  to 
church-rates,  76 ;  Seager  v.  Bonde; 
right  of  erecting  a  monument  in  a 
church  without  the  consent  of  the 
ordinary,  77 

House  of  Lords;  Reid  v.  Beid, 
Scotch  marriage,  29* 

King's  Bench;  intimation  to  the 
bar,  Mr.  Selwyn,  14 ;  the  King, 
v.  Wright,  blasphemous  libel,  18; 
O’Meara,  libels  on  sir  H.  Lowe, 
19;  Novello,  v.  Towgood,  53; 
Macpherson,  v.  Lovie,  breach,  of 
promise  of  marriage,  72 ;  the  King, 
v.  Bigley,  Edmonton  fair ,  86  ; 
Savoy  v .  Price,  infringement  of 
patent  Seidlitz  powders,  156 
Guildhall;  Shaw  v.  Williams,  se¬ 
duction,  40* 

Dublin  ;  Forbes,  See.  for  outrage  on 
the  lord  lieutenant,  21* 

Palace  Court ;  Oates  v.  Burgoyne, 
trespass ,  143 

Of  Session,  Scotland  ;  Macgregor  v. 
McNeil,  or  Jolly,  declarator  of 
marriage,  10;  case  of  law  of  mar¬ 
riage,  149 

Court-Martial  ;  lieut.  Hamilton  of  the 
Topaze,  firing  on  some  Chinese, 

Crawford,  Mr.,  his  mission  to  Siam, 
100 

CreeSj  an  Indian  tribe,  253* 

Criminal  code, — see  Mackintosh. 

Cuba,  piracies  at,  [20] ;  repressed  by 
the  United  States,  188* 

Curwood,  Mr.,  correspondence  with 
Mr.  .Jervis,  relative  to  his  changing 
his  circuit,  49 


Currency,  motion  on,  [100] 


Davison,  secretary,  account  of  the 
transactions  connected  with  the 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
244* 

D’Enghien,  Due,  account  of  his  death, 
242* 

Dead  bodies,  how  long  recognizable, 
67 

Death,  sudden,  extraordinary  case  of, 
132 


Deccan  prize  case,  16 
Demerara,  insurrection  of  the  slaves 
at,  [134]  ;  general  Murray,  the  go¬ 
vernor,  fired  at,  [135] 

Denmark :  privateers  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  Danish  ports,  [171]  ;  the 
nobles  complain  of  being  deprived 
of  their  political  privileges,  [172] 
Digestion,  experiments  on,  285* 
Diorama,  309* 

Disturbances :  a  police-officer  and 
proctor  killed,  at  Castlehaven,  Ire¬ 
land,  85;  Musselburgh  races,  97  ; 
by  the  prisoners  in  the  court  at 
Manchester  sessions,  140 
Dixon,  captain,  robbed  by  banditti  at 
Faenza,  48 


Dobereiner,  experiments  on  vegeta¬ 
tion  by,  30  J* 

Downe,  Sarah,  murdered  by  John 
Radford,  95 

Dublin  :  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  relative 
to  the  trial  of  Forbes,  &c.  [56]  ;  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  lord  lieutenant, 
3  ;  remonstrance  of  the  grand  jury 
on  the  attorney-general  animad¬ 
verting  on  the  hills  being  ignored  by 
them,  6  ;  claims  of  the  Catholics  to 
pray  over  their  dead  in  Protestant 
church-yards,  116;  trial  of  F orbes, 
&c.for  an  outrage  on  the  lord-lieut. 
21* 


Duel  between  generals  Pepe  and  Ca» 
rascosa,  25 

Duelling,  American,  68 
Dumouriez,  general,  memoir  of,  238* 
Dundee  and  Princess  Charlotte,  ves¬ 
sels,  case  of,  32* 

Dynamometer,  Regnier’s,  289* 


Earthquake  in  Chili,  295* 

East,  G.,  executed  for  rape,  8 
Edmonton  fair,  declared  illegality  of, 
86 

Education  of  the  poor,  in  Ireland,  re¬ 
turns  to  Parliament  on,  56*  ;  state 
of]  in  Portugal,  328* 


INDEX. 


Eldon,  lord,  his  character  as  a  lawyer, 

218* 

Elephant,  narrow  escape  from,  by 
captain  Gambler  and  Mr.  Hav,  at 
Ceylon,  136 

Elizabeth,  queen,  secretary  Davison’s 
interview  with,  for  her  signing  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  244* 

Ellenborough,  lord,  motion  respect¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  ministers,  [27] 
Engrossing  of  bills  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  form  of,  66*  ;  engrossing 
hand  the  best  for  the  purpose,  67* 
Erskine,  lord,  memoir  of,  212* ;  his 
defence  of  captain  Baillie,  213* ;  of 
lord  G.  Gordon,  215*  ;  character  as 
a  parliamentary  orator,  217*;  cre¬ 
ated  lord  chancellor,  218* 
Esquimaux,  261*,  272* ;  their  snow- 
houses,  273*;  superstitions,  274* 
Excise  revenue,  improvement  in, 
[115] 

Executions  :  Robert  Hartley  for  stab¬ 
bing  captain  Owen,  2  ;  Giles  East, 
rape,  8  ;  John  Radford,  murder,  95 ; 
Pallet,  for  murder  of  Mr.  Mumford, 
155 

Fanaticism,  horrible  instance  of,  in 
Switzerland,  41. 

Female  convict,  disguised  as  a  man, 
132  ;  preacher,  69. 

Ferguson,  lieut.,  killed  in  duel  bv 
captain  Roche,  1773,  224* 

Finances  :  Brazilian,  [230] ;  Russian, 
153 ;  of  the  United  States,  [240], 
186*  ;  table  of  ditto,  195 
Fires  :  the  new  theatre  at  Munich,  8; 
church  of  S.  Paolo  fuor  delle  Mura, 
Rome,  89  :  at  the  settlement  of  the 
Moravian  brethren  at  Sarepta,  107  ; 
at  Liverpool,  136 

Fish,  very  large  one  at  Montreal,  123 ; 

sugar  used  m  preserving,  302* 
Forbes,  Graham,  Brownlow,  &c.  mo¬ 
tions  and  proceedings  in  parliament 
connected  with  their  trial,  [52], 
[56]  ;  trial  of  at  Dublin,  for  an  out¬ 
rage  on  the  lord  lieutenant,  21* 
Foreign  stock  exchange.  1 
Forests,  royal,  256 

France  :  Mr.  Canning’s  statement  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  towards  France,  [23] ;  pretend¬ 
ed  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
French  soil  by  Spanish  troops,  [148]; 
elevation  of  Villele  to  the  ministry, 
[149];  speech  at  the  opening  the 
Chambers,  the  French  ambas¬ 


sador  leaves  Madrid,  [151]  ;  Talley¬ 
rand’s  speech  in  favour  of  peace,  [i?>.] ; 
debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  war  with  Spain,  [154]  ;  the  ad¬ 
dress,  [155]  ;  Budget,  [157]  ;  provi¬ 
sion  for  expenses,  &c.  for  1 824,  [158] ; 
discussion  on  the  policy  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  war,  [i&.] ;  Chateaubriand’s  de¬ 
fence  of  the  ministerial  policy,  [  1 59] ; 
proceedings  against  Manuel,  [160]; 
disturbances  excited  by  his  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  chamber,  [162];  tu¬ 
mults  at  Lyons,  [163];  addresses 
against  the  war,  [#.];  war  announced, 
\ib.~\ ;  triumphal  return  of  the  duke  of 
Angouleme,  [164];  communication 
with  England  respecting  South 
America,  [*&.];  dismissal  of  the 
duke  of  Belluno,  [165];  remarka¬ 
ble  trials,  [/&.]  ;  maintenance  of  the 
clergy,  [167] ;  English  artisans, 
[168] ;  the  duke  of  Angouleme’s 
proclamation  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
[189],  158*;  commencement  of  the 
campaign  in  Spain,  [189]  see  Spain; 
contraband  slave  trade,  81*  ;  France 
not  sincere  in  her  professed  desire 
for  the  suppression  of  slavery, 
86* ;  diplomatic  correspondence  re¬ 
lative  to  France  and  Spain,  93* ; 
danger  to  France  from  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Spain,  112*;  neutrality 
adopted  by  England  respecting 
France  and  Spain,  141*  ;  no  hostile 
views  towards  Portugal,  147* ;  king’s 
speech,  Jan.  28th,  149* 

Franklin,  captain,  journey  to  the  Polar 
Sea,  251* ;  Crees,  253*  ;  Chepey- 
wans,  254*  ;  musquitoes,  255* ; 
Copper-mine  river,  256*  ;  winter 
preparations,  257* ;  intense  cold, 
258*  ;  snow-liouses,  ib. ;  winter  oc¬ 
cupations,  259*;  wolves,  261*; 
copper  mountains,  ib.  ;  excessive 
privations,  264*,  and  horrible  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  party,  266* ;  Dr. 
Richardson's  narrative,  267*;  Mr. 
Hood  assassinated  by  an  Iroquois, 
268* 

Franks  family,  murder  of,  in  Ireland, 
115 

Freemasonry,  Russian  ordinances 
against,  [179] 

French  marriages,  J  ;  loan,  88;  news¬ 
papers,  90  ;  manufactures,  119 

Fruit,  maturation  of,  305* 

Fruit-trees,  caterpillars  destroyed  on, 
302* 

Gaming  houses,  19 


INDEX, 


Gas,  coal,  expansive  force  of,  299* 
Gas-lighting,  extent  of,  in  London,  59 
Georges,  mademoiselle, French  actress, 

,  84 

Germany:  discussion  on  the  military 
establishment  of  Baden,  [172] ;  re¬ 
gulations  respecting  Jews,  at  Wei¬ 
mar,  [173]  ;  alarm  of  a  conspiracy 
at  Hesse  Cassel,  [ib.~\ ;  suppression  of 
the  £  German  Observer,'  at  Wir- 
temberg,  [175]  ;  that  state  refuses 
to  sanction  the  proceedings  at  Ve¬ 
rona,  [176] ;  restrictions  on  the 
press,  in  Bavaria,  [177] 

Ghost  at  Abbervillers,  104 
Gilchrist,  Octavius,  death  of,  199 
Gill  v.  Gill,  case  of*,  de  lunatico  in- 
quirendo,  101 

Glenbervie,  lord,  death  of,  197 
Gooch,  Mary,  extraordinary  suicide 
of,  60 

Gooseberries,  different  species  of,  304* 
Granholm,  capt,  steals  Swedenborg’s 
scull,  43 

Grant,  Chas.,  memoir  of,  224* ;  his  .zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship  in  India,  225;*  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  East  India  Company, 
226* ;  disapproves  of  lord  Welles¬ 
ley’s  administration,  228* ;  defends 
sir  G.  Barlow’s  administration, 
232*  ;  urges  the  policy  of  enlighten¬ 
ing  and  civilizing  India,  234* 

Grants  of  land  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  78* 
Graves,  col,,  tried  in  Virginia,  for 
duelling,  68 

Grecian  (cutter)  captures  La  Gata,  a 
_  pirate  vessel,  43 

Greece :  war  with  Turkey,  [233] ; 
naval  operations,  [235] ;  incursions 
on  the  coast  of  .Asia  Minor,  [15.] ; 
massacre  of  the  Greek  population  at 
Pergamo,  [ib.] ;  want  of  artillery  and 
stores,  64;  favourable  wishes  of  the 
United  States,  192  * 

Greek  committee,  lord  Byron’s  letter 
to,  63 

Griffiths,  Abel,  shoots  his  father,  and 
himself,  77 

Guebhard,  M.,  his  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  du  Commerce,  on  his 
loan  with  the  Spanish  government, 
147 

Haloes,  Artificial,  method  of  forming, 
297* 

Hamilton,  lieut.  court-martial  on,  146 
Harrison,  J.  C.,  executed  in  1817  for 
the  murder  of  Dr,  Sanderson,  since 


proved  to  have  been  innocent,  by 
the  confession  of  the  murderer,  110 
Hay  don,  Mr.,  petition  respecting  his¬ 
torical  painting,  329* 

Havti,  [254] 

Heralds’  college,  state  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  322* 

Hesse  Cassel,— -see  Germany 
Plislop,  sir  T.,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Deccan  army,  his  claims  to 
prizes  allowed,  17 

Hohenlohe,  prince,  cure  of  a  nun  at 
the  convent  of  New  Hall,  by,  26  ; 
and  of  Adelaide  Veysre,  at  Tou¬ 
louse,  29;  other  miracles  by,  70; 
cures  a  nun  at  lianelagh  convent, 
108 

Holland,— see  Netherlands 
‘Holy  alliance,  demands  the  expulsion 
of  refugees  from  Switzerland,  [178] 
J-Iome,  sir  E.,  experiments  on  the 
auricular  organs,  289* 

Hood,  Mr.  (captain  Franklin’s  com¬ 
panion),  assassinated,  268-* 

Hope  and  Memory,  poem  bv  rev, 
G.  Crabb,  331* 

R  or  rocks,  Mr.,  attempted  assassins* 
tion  of,  101 
Horticulture,  304* 

House  of  Commons,  votes  during  the 
last  session,  15 

Hume,  Mr.,  motion  against  the  Irish 
church  establishment,  [69] ;  ditto 
respecting  the  vice-regal  offices  of 
the  lord  lieutenant,  [70 J 
Hunt,  Joseph,  his  confession  relative 
to  Weare’s  murder,  141. — See  also 
FFecire 

Hutton,  Dr.  C.  death  op  189 
Hydrophobia,  efficacy  of  injecting 
warm  water  into  a  vein,  in  curing, 
135  ;  case  of,  281* 

Jamaica:  resolutions  voted  by  the 
house  of  assembly,  in  consequence 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  British 
parliament  respecting  the  slave- 
trade,  [132] 

Jenner,  Dr.,  death  of,  188 
Jew,  extraordinary  knavery  of  one,  at 
Warsaw,  66 

Jews,  regulations  respecting,  at  Wei¬ 
mar,  [173] 

Ice,  life-preserver,  309* 

Indians,  ’Northern,  superstition  of, 
254* 

Indies,  East,  the  late  Mr.  Grant’s  op¬ 
position  to  lord  ’Wellesley’s  mea¬ 
sures,  228*  j  revenue  and  jurispru¬ 
dence,  230  ’  institution  of  the  col- 
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lege  at  Haylesbury,  230* ;  sir  G. 
Barlow’s  administration,  232* ; 
negotiations  for  renewal  of  the  com- 
pany’s  privileges,  ib. ;  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  natives, 
233* ;  Mr.  Grant’s  speech  in  favour 
of  the  civilization  of  India,  234*; 
charter  act,  &c.  235* ;  scheme  for 
sending  dispatches  thither,  by  a 
steam  packet,  296* 

— - -  West, —see  Jamaica  and  West 

Indies 

Insects  in  amber,  289* 

Insensibilitv,  singular  medical  case  of, 
287* 

Institution,  African,— see  African 

Iodine,  new  compound  of,  301* 

Ionian  Islands:  new  parliament  at 
Corfu,  [231] ;  successful  crops,  [232] ; 
expenditure,  \ib  \  ;  elections,  [233] 

Ireland :  bills  of  indictment  against 
the  rioters  at  the  Dublin  theatre, 
[49]  i  motion  in  parliament  respect¬ 
ing  ditto,  [52]  ;  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff’ 
of  Dublin,  [56] ;  course  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  [57] ;  riots  between  Rib- 
bandmen  and  Orangemen,  [61] ; 
outrages  in  Limerick,  &c.  [62] ; 
insurrection  act,  renewed,  [  ib.] ; 
Tithe-composition  Bill,  [63]  ;  mis¬ 
chiefs  of  the  system  of  joint  te¬ 
nancy,  [64];  Mr.  Brougham’s  mo¬ 
tion  respecting  the  administration 
of  justice,  [ib.~\ ,  Mr.  Hume’s 
against  the  church  establishment, 
[69]  ;  ditto  respecting  the  office  of 
lord  lieutenant,  [70];  dulce  of  De¬ 
vonshire’s  motion  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  [71];  valuable  quarries  of 
marble  discovered,  69 ;  police  officer, 
&e.,  killed  at  Castle  ha  von,  85; 
murder  of  the  Franks  family,  115  ; 
claim  of  the  Catholics  to  pray  over 
their  dead  in  Protestant  church¬ 
yards,  116  ;  threatening  notice  post¬ 
ed  up  at  Ardualyntha,  124;  trial  of 
Forbes,  &c.  21*;  letters  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  from  the  lord  lieutenant, 
50*  ;  tranquillity  restored  in  Lime¬ 
rick,  ib. ;  disturbed  state  of  Cork 
and  Tipperary,  51*  ;  renewal  of  the 
Insurrection  act, indispensable,  56*  ; 
returns  to  Parliament  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  poor,  ib. ;  efforts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  to  with¬ 
draw  children  from  Protestant 
schools,  59* 

Italy:  prosecutions  for  political  of¬ 
fences,  [231] ;  election  of  Leo  XII, 
[16.]  ;  creation  of  cardinals  30 


Iturbide,  deposed,  [240];  retires  to 
Europe,  [341] 

Julian,  Miss  Mitford’s  tragedy  of,  34 

Keith,  lord,  death  of,  193 
Kemble,  J.  P.,  death  of,  191 
Kerr,  general,  assault  on,  20 
Keys,  J.,  trial  of,  for  parricide,  36 
Knights  of  Malta,  actual  state  of  that 
order,  326* 

Kdchlin,  M.,  prosecuted  for  a  pam« 
.  phlet,  and  imprisoned  and  fined,  67 

Lallemand,  general,  death  of,  210 
Lambeth-palace,  robbery  at,  105 ;  at 
the  church,  107 

Lambton,  iieut.-coh  death  of,  188 
Lansdown,  marquis,  question  to  mi¬ 
nisters  relative  to  Spain,  [16] 
Lansdown  Manuscripts,  321* 
Land-tax,  Mr.  Maberiy’s  motion  re¬ 
specting  the  redemption  of,  [118] 
Latitude,  instrument  for  finding,  308* 
Law  Cases,  I* 

Ledwich,  Rev.  L.,  death  of,  201 
Legraiveux,  editor  of  the  Courier 
Francois,  imprisoned  and  fined,  39 
Lists,  Births,  168 
'  Deaths,  187 
Marriages,  171 
Ministers,  212 
Promotions.  &c.  179 
Sheriffs,  167 

Public  General  Acts,  235 
Patents,  311* 

Liverpool,  election  at,  20 ;  increased 
trade,  164 
Loan,  French,  88 

London-bridge,  plan  for  rebuilding, 
121 

Longevity:  Eleanor  Job,  124 
Lunacy,  matters  of,  not  to  be  removed 
from  the  lord  chancellor’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  64* 

Mackintosh,  sir  J,,  resolutions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  criminal  code, 
[85] 

Magendie,  Dr.,  successful  treatment 
of  hydrophobia  by,  135,  281* 
Magnetism,  by  percussion,  299*  ;  ef¬ 
fect  of  on  chronometers,  ib. 

Malta,  knights  of, — see  Knights 
Manuscripts :  the  Cottonian,  320*  ; 

the  Lansdown,  321* 

Manuel,  M.  deputy  for  La  Vendee, 
proceedings  against,  [160]  ;  biogra¬ 
phical  account  of,  [161]; 
Manufactures,  French,  119 
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Marble,  valuable  quarries  of,  disco¬ 
vered  in  Ireland,  69 
Maritime  law ;  case>of  the  Dundee,  32* 
Marriages,  French,  1 
Mary  queen  of  Scots, — see  Davison, 
Medical  Cases,  281*,  287* 

Messina,  dreadful  storm  at,  149 
Mesurado,  colony  at,  for  free  persons 
of  colour  from  the  United  States, 
92*  ;  dreadful  hostilities  between 
the  colonists  and  natives,  ib. 

Mexico :  Iturbide  deposed,  [240] ; 
proposed  constitution,  [241  ]  ;  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Spanish  commis¬ 
sioners,  [242] ;  interrupted  by  the 
armistice  being  broken,  and  Vera 
Cruz  attacked  by  Lemour,  [243] ; 
war  declared  against  Spain,  [ib.  ] 
Milford,  lord,  death  of,  210 
Military  uniform,  regulations  respect¬ 
ing,  75 

Mina,  his  military  operations,  [184], 
[191],  [203]  ;  surrenders  Barcelona, 
[208] ;  arrives  in  England,  [i&.] 
Minerals,  new  fluid  discovered  in,  297* 
Ministry,  its  increased  popularity,  [3]; 

changes  in,  [*&.] 

Mission  to  Siam,  100 
Mitford,  Miss,  her  tragedy  of  Julian, 
34 

Mock  Suns,  8 

Moll,  a  shoe-maker  of  Cologne,  mur¬ 
ders  his  friend  Ochs,  131 
Monteagudo,  Bernardo,  minister  of 
Peru,  205* 

Morillo,  his  defection,  [197];  takes 
possession  of  Corunna,  [199] 
Morphine,  acetate  of,  17* 

Mosquera,  Joaquin,  minister  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  205* 

Mount  Rosa,  ascent  of.  by  M.  M.  Zum- 
stein  and  Vincent,  290* 

Munich,  the  new  court  theatre, 
burnt,  8 

Murders  :  Madame  J erome,  at  Paris, 
[166] ;  Capt.Owen,  2  ;  John  I  ,anden, 
21 ;  James  Keys,  murdered  by  his 
son,  36 ;  murder  at  Paris,  38 ;  T. 
H.  Griffiths,  shot  by  his  son,  77  ; 
B.  Magrath,  93;  Owen  M’Adam, 
94 ;  Sarah  Downe,  95  ;  wife  of  a 
French  soldier,  98  ;  Bridget  Donal- 
lan,  murdered  by  her  husband,  102  ; 
the  Franks  family,  115  ;  Elizabeth 
Anthony,  121  ;  murder  at  Cologne, 
131 ;  Mr.  Weare,  141 ;  Mr.  Mumlord, 
155;  M.  Honein,  by  a  sentinel  at  the 
Tuilleries,  162  ;  J.  Grain ge,  killed 
by  Mr.  Conolly,  165  ;  Hippolyte 
Ballet,  1*;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Needle, 
36*  ;  Mrs.  Richards,  44* 


Musselburgh  Races,  disturbance  at,  97 


National  Debt,  bill  regulating  its  re¬ 
duction,  [111] ;  effected  reduction, 
[116] ;  bequests  for  the  reduction 
of,  27 


Netherlands :  suppression  of  two  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Societies,  [169] ;  re¬ 
strictions  on  commerce  with  France, 
ib.  ;  session  of  the  states  general,  and 
the  king’s  speech,  [170];  plans  of 
improvement,  [15.]  ;  military  ope- 
rations  in  Sumatra,  [171] 

New  South  Wales  :  advance  of  civili¬ 
zation,  59 ;  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  on  the  state  of  agriculture 
and  trade,  71* ;  divisions  of  the 
country,  ib.;  geological  features, 
72*  ;  counties  of  Westmorland  and 
Argyle,  73* ;  forests,  Bredalbane 
plains,  Bathurst  lake,  ib. ;  sheep  and 
cattle,  76*;  grants  of  land,  78*; 
trade,  ib. ;  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ments,  79*  ;  population,  and  reve¬ 
nue,  ib. ;  public  expenditure,  80* 
Newgate,  state  of,  69 
Newspapers,  French,  90 
Niagara  Falls,  277* 

Nollekens,  sculptor,  death  of,  195 
Norfolk,  petition  from  the  county  of, 
respecting  agricultural  distress,  [2] 
Norway,  population,  &c.,  327* 
Norwich,  meeting  at,  for  considering 
the  state  of  agricultural  distress, 
[2],  5 


Natural  History,  281* 
Navigation  of  the  United 
233 


Obituary:  Uieut.  col.  Lambton,  188; 
Dr.  Jenner,  ib. ;  Dr.  C.  Hutton, 
189 ;  Mr.  Angerstein,  ib.  ;  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,'  190 ;  lord  Ashburton, 
191  ;  J.  P.  Kemble,  ib. ;  earl  St. 
Vincent,  192;  lord  Keith,  193; 
sir  J.  Campbell,  ib. ;  E.  Christian, 
194;  Jos.  Nollekens,  195;  lord 
Glenbervie,  196 ;  Octavius,  Gil¬ 
christ,  199;  sir  H.  Raeburn,  ib. ; 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  200 ;  rev.  E. 
Ledwich,  201 ;  R.  Bloomfield,  202; 
Brockhaus,  ib. ;  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
203;  Mr.  Ricardo,  205;  Dr.  Baillie, 
ib. ;  Pius  VII,  208;  earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  209  ;  lord  Chief  Baron 
Richards,  210;  lord  Milford,  ib 
gen.  Lallemand,  210;  G.  Belzoni, 
21 1 

Ohio,  projected  junction  of,  w  ith  the 
Chesapeake,  191* 
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Old  Bailey,— see  Trials,  trial  of  Kraus, 
and  twenty  others,  for  the  murder 
of  two  custom-house  officers,  54 

Ordnance,  parliamentary  inquiry  re¬ 
specting  the  office  of  lieut,-gen.  of, 

[H9J 

Orea,  the  ancient  town  ot,  discovered 
in  Scotland,  155 

Oxley,  Mr.,  his  expedition  into  the 
interior  of  New  South  Wales,  75* 

Padiham,  Water-spout  at,  108 

Painting,  ancient,  of  the  murder  of 
archbishop  Beckett,  discovered,  118 

— - —  Mr.  Haydon’s  petition  to 

parliament,  329* 

Paris  :  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Po¬ 
lice,  the  duke  of  San  Lorenzo  v, 
Ouvrard  and  Bougemont,  respect¬ 
ing  the  loan  in  favour  of  the  re¬ 
gency  of  Spain,  13 ;  Martainville 
imprisoned  and  fined  for  an  article 
in  the  Drapeau  Blanc,  24  ;  libel  in 
the  Journal  de  Commerce,  32 ; 
trial  of  the  editors,  38  ;  trials  of 
Blochet,  Choffard,  Arnout,  Evrard, 
Diolot,  and  Claitte,  39;  case  of  se¬ 
duction  and  attempted  suicide,  89; 
trial  of  Begu,  and  Lafforcade,  for 
murder,  98  ;  distribution  of  prizes 
for  virtuous  actions,  111  ;  exhibition 
of  manufactures,  at  the  Louvre, 
119  ;  trial  of  a  sentinel,  V.  Simon, 
for  the  murder  of  M.  Honein,  162  ; 
political  precaution  at  the  theatres, 
164;  trial  of  Castaing,  1*  ;  ditto  of 
the  widowr  Boursier,  and  N.  Kos- 
tolo,  for  murdering  the  husband  of 
the  former,  19*  ;  statistical  account 
of  Paris,  324* 

Parliament,  proceedings  in  :  opening, 
[4]  ;  king’s  speech,  [76.];  address  by 
lord  Morley,  [5] ;  lord  Liverpool’s 
speech,  [6];  sir  Joseph  Yorke’s,  on 
the  address,  [7] ;  Mr.  Brougham’s 
speech  on  the  interference  of  the 
continental  sovereigns  with  Spain, 
[8] ;  Mr.  Peel’s  remarks  on  it, 

[15]  ;  lord  Lansdowne’s  and  Mr. 
Brougham’s  questions  to  ministers, 

[16] ,  [17]  ;  removal  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  exportation  of  arms  to  Spain, 

[17]  ;  diplomatic  papers  relative  to 
France  and  Spain,  [18] ;  pacific 
policy  of  this  country,  [25]  ;  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Foreign  Enlist¬ 
ment  Bill,  [27]  ;  debate  in  the 
Lords  on  the  Spanish  negotiations, 
[<6.]  ;  address  moved  by  lord  Ellen- 
borough  disapproving  of  the  con¬ 


duct  of  ministers,  [15.]  ,‘  debate  in  the 
commons,  on  the  Spanish  negotia¬ 
tions,  [28] ;  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer’s  speech,  [30] ;  sir  J. 
Mackintosh’s  and  Mr.  Peel’s,  [32] ; 
sir  F.  Burdett’s,  [34] ;  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  justification  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers  in  the  Spanish  negotia¬ 
tions,  [37]  ;  Mr.  Brougham’s  unsuc¬ 
cessful  reply,  [45] ;  Mr.  Brownlow's 
motion  relative  to  the  indictments 
for  riot  at  the  Dublin  theatre,  [52] ; 
his  motion  against  Mr.  Plunkett, 
[53] ;  Sir  F.  Burdett’s  motion  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  she¬ 
riff  of  Dublin,  [56] ;  Irish  tithe- 
composition  bill,  [63] ;  Mr.  Hume’s 
motion  against  the  Irish  church 
establishment,  [69] ;  motion  respect¬ 
ing  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant, 
[70]  ;  Catholic  question,  [73]  ;  fracas 
between  Messrs.  Canning  and 
Brougham,  [76] ;  bills  for  confer¬ 
ring  the  elective  franchise  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Catholics,  [80]  ;  and  for  making 
them  eligible  to  certain  offices, 

[81]  ;  lord  Colchester’s  motion  re¬ 
specting  Catholics,  [16.]  ;  petition  for 
parliamentary  reform,  [16.]  ;  Lord  J. 
Bussell’s  motion  respecting  ditto. 
[16.]  ,•  elective  franchise  in  Scotland, 

[82]  ;  election  of  magistrates  for  the 
borough  of  Inverness,  [83] ;  im¬ 
provement  in  the  criminal  code, 

[85]  ;  bills  for  removing  capital  pu¬ 
nishment  from  certain  offences, 

[86]  ;  interment  of  suicides,  [88]  ; 
law  of  principal  and  factor,  [89]  ; 
new  marriage  law,  [16.]  ;  court  of 
chancery,  [93] ;  appellate  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  [16.j  ;  Borthwick’s  case,  [94]  : 
agricultural  distress,  [95] ;  motion 
for  a  reduction  in  the  import  price 
of  corn,  [97]  ;  Mr.  Western’s  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  currency,  [100]  ;  equit¬ 
able  adjustment  of  contracts,  [101]  ; 
re-appointment  of  committee  on 
Foreign  trade,  [16.]  ;  warehousing- 
bill,  [102] ;  reciprocity  of  duties 
bill,  [103]  ;  beer  bill,  [104]  ;  silk 
trade,  [105] ;  improved  finances  of 
the  country,  [107]  ;  repeal  and  di¬ 
minution  of  several  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  [108]  ;  error  in  the  statement 
respecting  the  surplus  revenue, 

[109]  ;  contract  with  the  Bank, 

[110]  ;  bill  regulating  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  [111  j ;  budget, 
[113]  ;  amount  of  taxes  reduced 
since  the  war,  [117];  Mr.  Maher- 
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ly’s  motion  respecting  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  land  tax,  [118]  ;  tax  on 
foreign  wools,  [119]  ;  motion  re¬ 
specting  the  office  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  [ib.\ ;  New¬ 
foundland,  New  South  Wales,  &c. 
[121] ;  proposed  equalization  of  du¬ 
ties  on  East  and  W est  Indian  sugar, 
[*&.]  ,•  Mr.  Buxton’s  motion  on  the 
slave-trade,  [127];  Mr.  Bo  wring's 
imprisonment,  [139]  ;  Mrs.  Serres’s 
claims,  [141]  ;  parliament  prorogued 
by  commission,  [144] 

Parliamentary  Reform.,  petition  for, 
[81];  9  " 

Parricide :  John  Keys,  36 ;  Abel 
Griffiths,  77 

Parry,  capt.  his  second  voyage,  27 1* 
Patent,  case  of  infringement  of,  tried 
in  King’s  Bench,  156 
Patents,  List  of,  31  i* 

Pepe,  gen. ;  duel  with  gen.  Caras- 
cosa,  25 

Persia,  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Tur¬ 
key,  [237] official  invitation  from 
the  Prince  Royal  to  settlers,  86 
Peru,  Abdication  of  San  Martin, 

[248]  ;  expedition  against  Caxiterac, 
[15.];  successes  of  the  Spaniards, 
[*&.] ;  Aguera  chosen  president, 
[  15.]  ;  Lima  occupied  by  Canterac, 

[249]  ;  Dissensions  between  Aguera 
and  the  Congress,  [*&.]  ;  total  defeat 
of  the  Royalists,  [15.];  Bolivar 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  [250]  ; 
Aguera  taken  prisoner,  [251] ;  chil¬ 
dren  born*  of  slaves  declared  free, 
92*  ;  treaty  with  Columbia,  204* 

Piracies:  La'Zaragozana,  pirate  ves¬ 
sel,  42  ;  La  Gata,  ditto,  43  ;  Aaron 
Smith,  tried  for  Piracy,  158 
Pius  VII.,  his  death,  231 ;  memoir 

of;  210*  .  . 

Platina,  new  chemical  combination 
from,  with  hydrogen  gas,  300 r 
Plunkett,  Mr.,  Attorney  Gen.  for  Ire¬ 
land,  his  conduct  respecting  the 
trial  of  the  rioters  at  Dublin  Thea¬ 
tre,  [51] ;  Mr.  Brownlow’s  motion 
against,  [53]  ;  opposes  Mr.  Hurne 
on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment,  [69];  extract  from 
his  speech  on  the  Catholic  Ques¬ 
tion,  [74] 

Poetry,  331* 

Poison,  duelling  with,  68 
Polar  Sea,  capt.  Franklin’s  journey  to, 
251* 

Police,  commitments,  number  of,  253 
Porter,  quantity  of,  brewed  in  London, 
ill  1823,  86 


Porter,  commodore,  employed  to  put 
down  piracies  in  Cuba,  188* 

Porto  Rico,  [254] 

Portsmouth,  lord,  case  of,  25 
Portugal :  assurance  of  protection 
from  Great  Britain,  [211]  ;  Ama- 
rante’s  insurrection,  [212];  R  ego’s 
defeat,  [?'&.]  ;  Amarante  retreats  into 
Spain,  [213] ;  arrests  at  Lisbon, 
[$&.]  ;  insurrection  of  the  23rd  regt,. 
[214]  ;  prince  Miguel’s  flight,  [i5.]  : 
King's  proclamation,  [215] ;  new 
ministry,  [216];  dissolution  of  the 
Cortes,  [*5»]  ;  sir  R.  Wilson,  [15.]  ; 
French  embassy,  [15.  J  ;  separation  of 
Brazil,  [217] — see  Brazil:  Madeira’s 
expedition  against  Bahia,  [228] ; 
suppression  of  commerce  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  suggested  by  Russia,  as  a 
measure  for  inducing  it  to  abolish 
the  Slave-trade,  85* ;  refuses  to 
accede  to  any  measures  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  87*;  France  not 
hostile  to  Portugal,  147*  ;  state  of 
education,  328* 

Post-office,  and  mails,  of  the  United 
States,  190* 

.Poyais  Settlers,  letter  from  one,  136 
Preacher,  female,  69 
Prices :  Stocks,  247 ;  Sugar,  Hay,  and 
Wheat,  248  ;  Butcher’s  Meat,  249 
Princess  Olive, — see  Sevres. 

Prisons,  return  of  commitments  to 
251 

Privateering,  projected  abolition  of 
185* 

Prize-poem :  Stonehenge,  336* 
Probert,  W,,  arrested  for  Weare’s 
murder,  141 

Prussia:  establishment  of  provincial 
assemblies,  [174] ;  edict  against 
secret  associations,  [15.] ;  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  Press,  [175]  ;  measures 
relative  to  the  Slave-trade,  84* ; 
number  of  students  at  the  universi¬ 
ties,  327* 

Public  Documents,  Domestic,  50* ; 
Foreign,  93* 

— — —  Income,  Tables  of,  214 
— — — —  Offices,  increase  and  diminu¬ 
tion  of  salaries,  59* 

— - -  Records,  66* 

Puffing,  French  theatrical,  84 

Radelilfe,  Mrs.,  death  of,  190 
Raeburn,  sir  H.,  death  of,  199 
Ravenga,  Mr,,  arrest  of,  36 
Records,  Public,  evidence  on  the  state 
of,  66*;  engrossing  bills  in  the 
Plouse  of  Commons,  ib.  ;  the  writ- 
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ing  used  in  the  records  of  the 
King’s  bench  and  Common-pleas, 
68*  ;  whether  rolls  or  books  are 
preferable  for  records,  69* ;  the  ink 
and  parchment  used,  70* 

Refraction  of  light,  in  the  arctic  seas, 
293* 

Reports :  on  the  Agriculture  and 
Trade  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  71*;  of  the 
African  Institution,  80* 

Revenue,  state  of,  [115];  Tables  of, 
214 

Ribbandism  in  Ireland,  5 
Ricaree  Indians,  hostilities  with  the 
United  States,  [240]  ;  187* 
Richards,  sir  It, ;  chief  baron,  death 
of,  210 

— - -  Mrs.,  murder  of,  44* 

Richardson,  Dr.,  accompanies  captain 
Franklin,  251*  ;  his  separate  expe¬ 
dition,  267* ;  shoots  Michel,  the 
Iroquois,  269 
Riddle,  336* 

Riego,  his  expedition,  [200] ;  defeat 
and  capture,  [202] ;  death,  [210] 
Rome,  destruction  of  St.  Paul’s,  by 
fire,  89 

Roxburgh,  duke  of,  death  of,  200 
Rushbearings,  94 

Russia  :  Mr.  Brougham’s  remarks  on 
its  conduct  towards  Spain,  [9],  [11] ; 
its  intentions  respecting  the  West¬ 
ern  Coast  of  America  not  known, 
[179];  interview  between  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  emperor  of  Austria, 

[  lb.}  ;  commercial  transactions  with 
Spain  and  Portugal  forbidden,  48  ; 
claims  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
52  ;  finances,  153*;  population.  &c. 
328* 

Russian  voyage  of  discovery,  291* 


St.  Vincent,  earl,  death  of,  92;  Me¬ 
moir  of,  220* 

Salaberry,  De,  Steara-boat,  fire  on 
board,  71 

Salaries  in  public  offices,  increase  and 
diminution  of,  59* 

San  Miguel,  Spanish  Minister,  con¬ 
ference  with  sir  W.  A’ Court,  re¬ 
specting  the  coifrse  likely  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  Great  Britain  with  respect 
to  Spain,  116*,  119*  ;  letter  to  ditto. 
123* 


Sarcpla,  conflagration  at,  .106 
Savarv,  gen.  (duke  of  Rovigo),  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  the  due  D’Eng- 
hien,  242* 


Schools,  parochial,  in  Ireland,  56* 
Scoresby,  Mr.,  on  the  refraction  of 
light  in  the  Arctic  seas,  293* ;  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  aurora-borealis, 
294*  :  experiments  relative  to  mag¬ 
netism  by  percussion,  299* 

Seidlitz  powders,  infringement  of 
patent  for,  J  56 

Serres,  Mrs.,  her  claims  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  princess  of  Cumberland, 
and  Mr.  Peel’s  exposure  of  the  im¬ 
position,  [141];  meeting  for  her 
relief,  108 

Sessions,— see  Assizes. 

Shipping;,  British  merchant,  increase 
of,  [104] 

Ships:  capture  of  La  Veloz  Mariana, 
by  the  Jean  Bart,  57 
Shipwrecks  :  the  Windermere  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  7  ;  loss  of  the  Alert  packet, 
39  ;  Brig  Robert,  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
66 ;  narrative  of  the  crew  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  144 
Shrewsbury,  missionary,  his  meeting- 
house  destroyed  at  Barbadoes,  and 
his  escape  from  the  island,  [134] 
Shrewsbury,  street-preachers  at,  70 
Siam,  Mr.  Crawford’s  mission  to,  100 
Sierra  Leone,  improved  state  of,  91  * 
Silk-trade,  proposed  repeal  of  the 
Spitalfields  Acts,  [105] 

Sinking  fund,  proposed  substitution 
for,  [118] 

Slave-trade:  Mr.  Buxton’s  motion  for 
its  abolishment  in  the  British  Colo¬ 
nies,  [127] ;  the  resolutions  pro¬ 
posed  by  ministers,  [130]  ;  lord 
Bathurst’s  circular  to  the  West-India 
colonies,  [26.]  note  ;  negotiations  re¬ 
specting,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
SO*  ;  measures  advised  for  checking 
the  contraband  trade  carried  on 
under  the  French  flag,  82*  ;  policy 
of  Prussia  and  Russia,  84*;  little 
hope  of  suppression  of  slavery,  87*; 
capture  of  French  and  Spanish  slave- 
slnps, .88*  ;  ameliorated  condition  of 
slaves  in  Ceylon,  89*;  activity  of 
sir  R.  T.  Farquhar  in  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  Isle  of  France,  &c., 
9<y- ;  state  of  the  slave-trade  in 
Bourbon  and  Madagascar,  ib. ;  Zan- 
g ue bar,  91*  ;  Peru,  children  bom  of 
slaves  declared  free,  92*  ;  Societies 
formed  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  lb. ;  Dr.  Lushingtou’g 
bill,  93*  ;  proscription  of  slavery, 
proposed  by  the  United  States, 
185* 

Smith,  missionary,  imprisoned  and 
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tried  at  Demerara,  for  conspiring 
with  the  revolted  slaves,  [137] ;  his 
death,  (£&.] 

Somerset,  lord  Fitzroy,  sent  with 
a  confidential  communication  to 
Spain,  [23],  118*;  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington’s  memorandum  to,  116* ;  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Canning,  132* 

Snow-houses,  '2,58*,  273* 

Somnambulism,  extraordinary  case  of, 
133 

South  Polar  ocean,  discoveries  in,  291* 

Spain  :  Mr.  Brougham’s  speech  on  the 
interference  of'1  the  continental  So¬ 
vereigns,  [8]  ;  discussions  in  par¬ 
liament  respecting  Spain,  [15]:  re¬ 
peal  of  the  prohibition  of  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  arms  thither,  [17]  ;  di¬ 
plomatic  papers  relative  to  France 
and  Spain,  laid  before  parliament, 
[18] ;  debate  on  the  Spanish  nego¬ 
tiations,  [28] ;  state  of  feeling  in 
England,  towards  Spain,  [47]  ;  de¬ 
bates  in  the  French  chamber  rela¬ 
tive  to  war  with,  [1>51]  ;  proceedings 
of  the  Cortes  respecting  the  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Holy  Alliance, 
[181];  the  king’s  reply  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Cortes,  [182] ;  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Cortes  after  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  king  of  France’s 
speech,  [183]  ;  close  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  Cortes,  [ib. ]  ;  operations  of 
Mina,  [184] ;  Bessieres  and  Ulman 
march  on  Madrid,  [  A]  ;  but  retreat, 
[185];  Ulman  enters  Valencia,  [ib.]  ; 
the  king  refuses  to  transfer  the 
government  from  Madrid,  [ib. :] 
changes  in  the  ministry,  [186] ;  open  - 
ing  of  the  Cortes,  [187]  ;  removal  of 
the  kingand  Cortes  to  Seville,  [188] ; 
military  preparations,  [ib.] ;  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  campaign,  [189]  ; 
blockade  of  San  Sebastian,  [190] ; 
march  of  the  French  on  Madrid, 
[191]  ;  operations  in  Catalonia,  [A] ; 
Bessieres’  attack  on  Madrid,  [192]  ; 
regency  established  at  Madrid, 
[193]  ;  treachery  of  Abisbal,  [194]  ; 
proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  at  Seville, 
[i6.]  ;  removal  of  the  king  to  Cadiz, 
[195]  ;  Bourck’s  operations  against 
the  Constitutionalists,  [197] ;  Mu¬ 
rillo’s  defection,  [ib. ] ;  Corunna  at¬ 
tacked  by  Bourck,  [198] ;  entered 
by  Morillo,  [199];  reverses  of  the 
Constitutionalists,  [?'&.]  ;  defection  of 
Ballasteros  [200] ;  lliego’s  expedi¬ 
tion,  [ib.'] ;  his  defeat  and  capture, 
[202] ;  blockade  of  Barcelona, 


[203] ;  Milan’s  victory  over  the 
French,  [204] ;  duke  of  Angou- 
leme  before  Cadiz,  [i&,] ;  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Ferdinand,  [205]  ; 
capture  of  the  Trocadero,  [206] ; 
negotiations,  [207];  Ferdinand  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  head  quarters  of  the 
French,  j  ib  j. ;  surrender  of  Cadiz, 
[208] ;  and  of  various  fortresses,  [£&.] ; 
termination  of  the  campaign,  [ib.]  ; 
Ferdinand’s  decree  against  the  Con¬ 
stitutionalists,  [209]  ;  Jtiego’s  exe¬ 
cution,  [210 J ;  change  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  [ib.] ;  war  declared  by  Mexico, 
[243]  ;  operation  in  Columbia, — see 
Columbia ;  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence  respecting  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  France,  93*  ; 
dispatch  of  the  Minister  for  Fo¬ 
reign  Affairs,  to  M.  de  Columb, 
104*;  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
in  a  rupture  between  France  and 
Spain,  130*  ;  capture  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  British  vessels,  148*  ;  reply 
to  the  French  Ministry,  154*; 
notes  to  the  Charges  d’ Affaires, 
at  the  different  Courts,  156*  ;  Ad¬ 
dress  voted  by  the  Cortes  to  the 
king,  157* ;  proclamation  of  the 
duke  of  Angouleme,  158*;  king’s 
speech  at  dosing  the  Session  of 
1823,  160*;  reply  of  the  President 
of  the  Cortes,  163*;  king’s  procla¬ 
mation  before  quitting  Cadiz,  165  *  ; 
preliminary  convention  with  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres,  196* 

Spanish  Subscription  Fancy  Ball,  and 
Covent  Garden,  85 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Ambassadors, 
entertainment  given  to,  28 
Spanish  Slave  Ships,  capture  of,  88*,  89* 
Sparrows,  utility  of,  in  destroying  ca¬ 
terpillars,  303* 

Speech,  King’s,  at  the  opening  of  par  - 
liament,  [  4] ;  of  the  king  of  France, 
[149] ;  of  the  king  of  Sweden  at  the 
close  of  the  Diet,  151* 

Spinach,  New  .Zealand,  307* 

Statistics :  Paris,  324  ;  Sweden  and 
Norway,  327*  ;  Russia,  328*;  Por¬ 
tugal,  ib. 

Steam,  poultry  hatched  by,  310* 

Stock  in  trade,  liability  of,  to  poor’s 
rates,  76 

Stockholm,  fictitious  orders  to  gen. 

Gefle,  &c.,  put  into  the  post,  30 
Stocks,  247 

Stoffel,  Philip,  tried  for  murder  of 
Mrs.  Richards,  44* 

Stonehenge,  prize  poem,  363* 
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Storm,  dreadful,  at  Messina,  149 
Strength  of  animals,  comparative,  288* 
Stuart,  Miss,  cured  bv  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  108 

- —  sir  correspondence  with 

Mr.  Canning,  113*,  124%  1 26% 
128%  132%  137%  140* 

Styrian  evening  hymn,  331* 

Succory,  used  as  blanched  sallad,  304* 
Sugar:  proposed  equalization  of  the 
duties  of  East  and  West  India 
Sugars,  [121] ;  fish  preserved  by 
sugar,  302* 

Suicides  :  law  passed  respecting  their 
interment,  [88]  ;  extraordinary  one, 
60 ;  instance  of  suicide  and  parri¬ 
cide  (A.  Griffiths),  77  ;  number  of 
suicides  at  Paris,  325* 

Sumatra,  dissensions  between  the  na¬ 
tives,  [171] 

Superstition,  instance  of,  70 ;  of  the 
Northern  Indians,  254* 

Sweden :  measures  of  the  Diet,  and 
the  king’s  speech,  [172],  151*;  po¬ 
pulation,  &c.  327* 

Swedenborg’s  skull,  42 
Switzerland,  decrees  respecting  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  foreign¬ 
ers,  [177]  ;  measures  of  the  Diet, 

•  [178] ;  further  demands  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  [i&.] ;  instance  of  fa¬ 
naticism  at  Zurich,  41 

Talleyrand,  wishes  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  Savary’s  memoirs, 
242* 

Tables,  Public  Income,  214 

- Expenditure,  216 

Disposition  of  Grants,  217 
Ways  and  Means,  227 
Unfunded  Debt,  228 
E unded  Do.,  229 
Trade  of  Great  Britain,  231 

- —  Ireland,  232 

Navigation,  233 
Prices,  of  Stocks,  247 
Tattooing,  as  performed  bv  the  Crees, 
253* 

Taxes,  Assessed,  repeal,  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  several,  [108] ;  amount  of 
those  repealed  since  the  war,  [117], 
note. 

Thermometers,  variation  in  their 
bulbs,  298* 

Thompson’s  Island,  malignant  fever 
at,  188* 

Thorpe  (Sheriff  of  Dublin)  see  Dublin 
ThurteU,  J.,  murders  Mr.  Weare, 

,.141 

Tipperary,  destruction  of  property  by 
fire  in,  52* 


Trade :  foreign  trade,  [101] ;  reci¬ 
procity  of  duties  bill,  [103]  ;  ship- 
ing,  [104];  of  Great  Britain,  231; 
of  Ireland,  232;  state  of  trade  in 
New  South  Wales,  71* 

Tread-mill,  26  ;  sir  J.  C.  Hippeslev's 
letter  on,  113 

Treasury  Chambers:  the  Deccan 
prize  case,  17 

Trials;  Mad.  Lecoufie  and  son,  mur¬ 
der,  [166]  ;  Thomas  Hughes  admi¬ 
nistering  an  unlawful  oath,  5 ;  W. 
Moore,  assault  on  gen.  Kerr,  20; 
J.  Rolfe,  murder,  21  ;  W.  Arden, 
&c.  unnatural  crime,  30  ;  Elizabeth 
Bryant  and  daughter,  maiming 
Anne  Burgess,  45 ;  Kraus,  &c., 
killing  two  Custom-house  officers, 
53 ;  J.  Burrows,  rape,  9i  ;  Henry 
Delap,  murder,  93 ;  Pat.  M‘Cann, 
murder,  94  ;  Begu  and  JLafforcade, 
Paris,  murder,  98 ;  W.  Donally, 
murder  of  his  wife,  103 ;  W.  B, 
Dyson,  murder,  321  ;  Beeman  and 
Cahuac,  stealing  books,  125 ;  J. 
Wilson,  assault  on  his  own  daughter, 
128  ;  James  and  Sarah  Roxborough, 
imposition  and  stealing,  139  ;  Shore, 
&c.,  robbery,  140  ;  Aaron  Smith, 
piracy,  158  ;  V.  Simon,  murder  of 
M.  Honein,  162 ;  Castaign,  murder 
of  H.  Ballet,  [165],  1*;  Widow 
Boursier,  murder  of  her  husband, 
[166],  19*;  T.  Randall  and  J. 
Croker,  murder,  37* ;  P.  Stoffel 
and  C.  Keppel,  murder,  44* 

Trimleston,  lord,  trials  in  the  House 
of  Lords  respecting  the  validity  of 
Ills  will,  73 

Turkey  :  war  with  the  Greeks,  [233] ; 
military  operations,  [234]  ;  massacre 
of  the  Greeks  at  Pergamo,  [235] ; 
affairs  at  Constantinople,  [ift.J ;  quar¬ 
rel  and  negotiations  with  Russia, 
[236]  ;  arrangements  with  Austria, 
[?&.]  ;  treaty  with  Persia,  [237] 

Vaccination,  introduced  into  Africa, 
92* 

Van  Dieman’s  Land  :  its  geographical 
divisions  and  agricultural  produce, 
77*  ;  number  of  cattle,  78*  ;  grants 
of  land,  ib.  ;  trade,  ib. ;  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  79*  ;  population  re¬ 
venue,  ib.  ;  public  expenditure,  80* 

Vansittart,  Mr.,  created  lord  Bexlev, 
[3] 

Vegetation,  in  atmospheres  of  dif¬ 
ferent  densities,  experiments  on, 
301* 


INDEX. 


Veloz,  Manana,  captured  by  the  Jean 
Bart,  57 

Verona,  Congress  at,  [19];  negotia¬ 
tions  respecting  the  Slave-trade, 
80* ;  resolutions  respecting  ditto, 
85*;  determinations  respecting  the 
relations  between  France  and  Spain, 
141* 

Vessels,  British,  convention  respect¬ 
ing  the  capture  and  detention  of, 
by  Spanish  authorities,  148* 
Vigilante,  French  slave  ship,  captured 
by  lieutenant  M  ildmav,  88* 

United  States :  law  against  the  slave- 
trade,  [238] ;  opening  of  Congress, 
[ib.']  ;  negotiations  with  England  to, 
[239]  ;  Finances,  [i&.] ;  quarrel 
with  the  lliccaree  Indians,  [240]  ; 
Message  to  Congress,  183*  ;  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Great  Britain  respect¬ 
ing  boundary,  184* ;  negotiations 
with  France  and  Russia,  ib. ;  pro¬ 
jected  proscription  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  and  privateering,  185*  ;  mi¬ 
nisters  appointed  to  Columbia,  &c,, 
186*  ;  finances  and  army,  ib.  ;  ord¬ 
nance  department,  187*  ;  hostilities 
of  the  Riccarees,  ib. ;  Militia  and 
Navy,  188*  ;  putting  down  piracies, 
189*  :  post-office  department,  190*  : 
projected  junction  of  the  Chesapeak 
and  Ohio,  191*:  improvements  at 
Cape  Henlopen,  192*  :  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  Greek  cause,  ib. ; 
policy  towards  Europe,  193* ;  in¬ 
creased  population,  194*  ;  table  of 
finances,  195* 

Voltaic,  apparatus,  Mr,  Pepys’,  298* 
Voyages:  capt.  Parry’s  second  voyage, 
271*  ;  Russian  voyage  of  discovery, 
291* 

Wallace,  Mr.,  answer  to  the  address 
respecting  the  trade  of  the  port  of 
London,  23 

Wanstead-house,  sale  of,  65 
Warehousing- bill,  passed,  [102] 
Warsaw,  Jew  shot  at,  for  fraud,  66 
Waterspout,  at  Padiham,  108 
Weare,  Mr.,  murder  of,  141 
Wellesley,  marquis,  (lord  lieutenant 


of  Ireland)  outrage  against,  at  the 
theatre,  21* ;  letters  from,  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  50* ;  his  adminis¬ 
tration  in  India,  228* 

Wellington,  duke  of,  negotiations  at 
Verona,  [19] ;  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Canning  respecting  France  and 
Spain,  96*  ;  answer  to  the  French 
Plenipotentiary,  98*;  memoran¬ 
dum  for  lord  Fitzrov  Somerset, 
116* 

West  Indies:  discussions  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  relative  to  their  interests  in 
the  sugar-trade,  [122] ;  alarm  at 
the  proceedings  in  parliament  re¬ 
specting  the  slave-trade,  [113] — see 
■Jamaica ;  depreciation  of  property, 
97 

Weyhill,  tesselated  pavement  disco¬ 
vered  at,  67 
Whiteboyism,  124 

Wilberforce,  speech  on  the  conduct  of 
ministers  towards  Spain,  [29] 

Wild  beasts,  escape  of,  from  a  cara¬ 
van,  26 

V\  ilson,  sir  R.,  his  expedition  in 
Spain,  [197];  imprisoned  at  Braga, 
[216] ;  address  to  the  Portuguese, 
!>! 

W  inchester,  Bishop  of,  heir  of  sir 
Thomas  Pretyman,  38 
Wine,  quantity  exported  from  Opor¬ 
to,  I 

Wi'rten iberg,— ■ -see  Germany 
Witchcraft,"  pretended,  139 
W  ollaston,  Dr.,  elected  associate  o 
the  French  Institute,  38 
Woman,  wild,  discovered  in  Spain,  1 
Wool,  foreign,  petition  for  repeal  of 
duties  on,  [119] 

Wootton  Basset,  painting  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  archbishop  Beckett  disco¬ 
vered,  118 

Writing,  what  kind  of  hands  best  for 
public  records,  &e.,  6?* 

^anguebar,  state  of  the  Slave-trade, 
91* 

Zaragozana,  (pirate  schooner),  taken 
by  the  Tyne  and  Thracian,  42 
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